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DEDICATION 


TO 


HER  MAJESTY, 

CHARLOTTE, 

QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 


London,  Feb.  1,  1814. 

Madam, 

Having  had  the  Honor  and  Felicity  of  dedi- 
cating, with  Permission^- to  your  Majesty  those 
superb  works,  "  the  New  Illustration  of  the  Sexual 
System  of  Linnaeus,"  and  M  Temple  of  Flora," 
permit  me  now  the  honour  to  lay  at  your  Ma- 
jesty's feet  a  more  humble  production,  but  one 
not  less  useful;  namely,  the  medical  and  other 
valuable  properties  of  plants,  with  the  subjects 
engraved  in  wood,  from  accurate  designs  by  Hen- 
PErson,  which  art  has  been  revived,  and  brought 
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to  the  highest  perfection  in  the  present  times,  by 
Mr.  Bewick  of  Newcastle. 

A  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties  of  Plants,  must  have  been  coeval  with  the 
dawn  of  knowledge,  and  various  Herbals  have 
been  published  in  all  languages:  but  the  accounts 
have  been  so  vague,  and  in  every  sense  so  credu- 
lous and  vulgar,  often  being  founded  on  the  ab- 
surd notions  of  Astrology,  and  the  figures,  if 
given,  so  bad,  that  these  works  were  a  degrada- 
tion to  the  human  intellect,  and  highly  dangerous 
to  the  community ;  and  this  beautiful  field  was 
long  left  a  waste  barren  of  improvement 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  "  Medi- 
cal Botany"  of  Doctor  Woodville,  cleared  much 
rubbish  from  this  Augcean  stable  ;  but  the  expen- 
sive mode  of  its  publication  was  a  great  drawback 
to  -that  universal  circulation  which  such  a  work 
required,  and  it  was  found  to  be  very  defective  as 
to  doses,  and  prescriptions. 

The  "  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory"  of  the 
learned  Doctor  Duncan,  although  carried  on  with 
great  ability,  having  abundant  subjects  to  treat  on, 
was  obliged  to  be  more  concise  in  the  Botanical 
Department,  than  he  perhaps  wished ;  and  as  to 
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any  Figures,  these  of  course  were  obliged  to  be 
omitted. 

A  New  Herbal  was  therefore  required, 
which  might  contain  every  thing  important 
as  respects  the  Medical  virtues  of  plants,  with 
their  other  Uses  occasionally  introduced,  with 
Figures  leading  to  the  plants  themselves,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

How  far  this  object  has  been  properly  accom- 
plished must  be  left  to  public  opinion,  and  it  affords 
me  the  highest  satisfaction  again,  to  declare  myself, 

Madam, 

With  equal  esteem,  veneration,  and  gratitude, 

Your  Majesty's  most  obliged, devoted  subject, 

Robert  John  Thornton, 

Member  •/  the  Royal  Lwdm  CilUge  of  Physicians. 
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173  Common  Black  Mustard  Sinapis  Nigra  614 

174  Water  Cresses  Sisymbrium  Nasturtium  617 
,7i  Common  Udie^Smock,  or>     c«d«mme  ftatena,  6,, 

Cuckow-Flowcr  2 

176  Hedge  Mustard  Erysimum  Officinale  621 

177  Sauce  Alone,  or  Stinking  "1  , 

Hedge  Mustard  •> 

Class  XVI.    Monadrlphia.        Order  HI.    Diandjua. 

178  Tamarind  Tree  Tamarindus  Indica  623 

Order  IX.    Polyandria. 

179  Marshmallow  Althaea  Officinalis  €2$ 

Class  XVII.    DiAOiLPUiA.        Order  II.    Hkxandria. 

180  Common  Fumatory  Fumaria  Officinalis  627 

Order  III.    Octamdria. 
z8t  Rattle-snake  Root, or  Milkwort  Polygala  Senega  629 

Order  IV.    Drcandrxa, 
182  Bastard  Cabbage  Tree  Geoffroa  Inermis  $31 
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1S3  Cowhage 

184  Common  Liquorice 

185  fled  Saunders  Tree 

186  Common  Broom 

187  Fenugreek 

188  Goifs  Thorn,  or  Milk  Vetch 


Latin  Num.  Pift. 

Delichos  Pruriens  63  x 

Glycyrrhita  Glabra  047 

Pterocarpus  Santalinra  6^0 

Spartium  Scoparium  651 

Trigondla  Faenum-Grascum  ^53 

Astragalus  Tragacantha  654 


Glass  XVI1X    Poiyadblfhia*       Order  III.    Icosandria. 


189  Orange 
190 


Citrus  Aurantium 
Citrus  Medica 


6*7 
66c 


Order  IV.    Polyanda* a. 

191  Perforated  Sc  John's  Wort         Hypericum  Perforatum 
19a  Cajeput  Tree,  or  Aromatic  7     Melaleuca  Uiicadendron 


670 
«7* 


Class  XIX 

Syngenisia. 

Order  I.    Polygamia  £qvj 

int. 

193  Artichoke    ' 

Cynara  Scdymus 

«74 

194  Dandelion 

Leontodon  Taraxacum 

676 

19$  Burdock 

Arctium  Lappa 

67« 

196  Wild  Succory 

Cichorium  Intybus 

680 

197  Wild  Lettuce 

Lactuca  Virosa 

68* 

Order  II.    Polyoamia  Sufkiifi.ua. 


198  Common  Tansy 

199  Southernwood 

200  Wormwood 
301  Mogwort 

202  Sea  Wormwood 

203  Wormseed 

204  Coltsfoot 

205  Common  Inula,  or  Elecampane 
2t6  Mountain  Arnica 

207  Common  Camomile 

208  Spanish  Camomile*  or  Pelli-  7 

tory  of  Spain  5 

209  Common  Yarrow 


Tanacetuxn  Vulgare 

684 

Artemisia  Abrotanum 

686 

Artemisia  Absinthium 

68S 

Artemisia  Vulgaris 

690 

Artemisia  Maritima 

707 

Artemisia  Santonicum 

708 

Tusilago  Fanfara 

7x0 

Inula  Helenium 

71* 

Arnica  Montana 

7H 

Anthemis  Nobilis 

717 

Anthemis  Pyretbrum 

720 

Achillea  Millefolium 

7** 

b 
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Class  XIX.    Syngivisia.       Order  HI.    Polygania  Faustbania. 

210  Holy  Thistle    *  Centaurea  Benedicta  724 


Order  VI.    Monqoamia. 


Ill 

Blue  Cardinal  Flower 

Lobelia  Siphilitica 

at* 

Sweet  Violet 

Viola  Odorata 

»i3 

Pansie,  or  Three-coloured 

1 

Violet 

"4 

Ipecacuan 

Viola  Ipecacuanha 

726 
7*8 

730 
73* 


Class  XX.    Gynandria.        Order  I.    Diaxdaia. 

215  Male  Orchis  Orchis  Mascula  740 

Order  IV.  .Hszanoria. 

216  Snake-Root  Aristolochia  Serpentaria  743 

217  Long-rooted  Birth  wort  Aristolochia  Longa  746 

218  Climbing  Birthwort  Aristolochia  Clematitis  748 

Order  V.  Polyandbia. 

219  Common  Arum,  or  Wake.  "I  ArumMaculatum 

Robin  / 

Class XXI.    Mongscia.       Order  IV.    Tetrandbia. 

t20  Common  Nettle  Urtica  Dioica  753 

24  c  Common  Mulberry  Moras  Nigra  753 

Class  XXI.  Order  VI*    Polyandbia. 

222  Common  Oak  Quercus  Robur  762 

223  Common  Walnut  Tree  Juglans  Regia  770 

Order  IX.  Monadblphia. 

214  Common  White  Larch  Pious  Larix  772 
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aa$  Silver  Fir-Tree 

PinusPicea 

776 

226  Norwmy  Spruce  Fir-Tree 

Pinus  Abies 

77« 

337  Scotch  Fir 

Pinus  Sylvestris 

783 

228  Common  Prima  Chrtsti 

Ricinus  Communis 

802 

229  Cascarilla,  or  Willow- 
lcsrcd  Croton 

} 

Croton  Cascarilla 

«<* 

230  Indian  Rubber 

Siphonia  Elastica 

80S 

Class  XXI.    Moncecca.        Order  X.    Synoenesia. 


231  Wild  or  Squirting  Cucumber      Momordica  Elaterium 
a3»  Bitter  Cucumber,  or  Co-  ■»         Cacnmis  Colocynthb ' 
loquintida  J 


80a 
8x2 


233  Hop 


Order  V.    Pentandria. 

Humulus  Lupulus 


8x« 


Class  XXI.    Djgbcia.        Order  X.    Syhoenesia. 
234  White  Bryony  Boot  Bryonia  Alba 


8*7 


231  Crack  Willow 


Order  II.    Diandria. 

Salix  Fiagilis 


8z9 


236  Misletoe 


Order  IV.    Tetrandria. 
Viscum  Album 


»3* 


Order  V.  Pzntahoiu. 

ajyChian,  or  Cyprus  Tur-     1  raW.hVlL  Terebinthu. 
pentinc  Tree                 i 

238  MsstichTree  Pistachia  Letitiscus 

239  Cascarilla  Clutia  Eluteria 


837 

838 

840 


240  Sarsaparilla 

241  Chinese  Smuax 


Order  VI.    Hexandria. 

Smllax  Sarsaparilla 
Smilax  China 


Hi 
844 
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Class  XXII.    DiaciA.        Order  XII.    Mokadilfhia. 

04*  Juniper                                     Junipearus  Communis 

*4J 

243  Lycian  Juniper                         Juniperus  Lycit 

849 

244  Common  Savin                         Juniperus  Sabina 

«*> 

145  PareiraBrara                          Cissampelos  Paretra 

»S) 

Order  X.    Stmosnisxa. 

246  Butcher's  Broom                       Muscus  Aculeatus 

«s$ 

Order  X.    Synkinesia. 

147  Nutmeg  Tree                           Myrittioa  Moscbata 

«J4 

Class  XXIII.    Polvoamia.       Order  I.    Moshecia. 

248  White  Hellebore,  or  Veratrum    Veratrum  Album 

»J< 

249  Wall  Pcllitory                           Parietaria  Officinalis 

860 

a  50  Egyptian  Mimosa                    Mimosa  Nilotica 

»«j 

151  Catechu  Mimosa                      Mimosa  Catechu 

166 

ClaSS  XXIII*     POLYOAMIA. 

%$2  Flowering  Ash                          FraxinusOrnua 

«7i 

253  Ginseng                                    Panax  QuinquefoUum 

«74 

Order  III.    TauxciA. 

254  Common  Fig  Tree  Ficus  Carica  87* 

Class  XXXIV.    CaYPTOOAMu.       Order  L    Filicbs. 


*$f  Male  Fern 
25$  Spleenwort 
257  Hart's  Tongue 

Polypoflium  Vulgare 
Asplenium  Trichomanes 
Asplenium  Scolopendrum 

Order  II.    Alga. 

•79 
882 

«3 

25  S  Ash-coloured  Liverwort 
259  Eringo-leaved  Lichen 

Lichen  Caninus 
Lichen  Islandicu3 

Order  IV.    Fun 01. 

884 

8«i 

260  Touchwood,  or  Agarica 

Boletus  Ignarius 

888 
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Agrimony*  Common 

Agrimonia  Vulgaris 

zi. 

I         470 

Alkanet 

Auchusa  Tinctoria 

▼• 

I          o« 

Almond  Tree 

Amygdalus  Communis 

zii. 

1        471 

Allspice 

Myrtus  Pimenta 

zii* 

1        479 

Anise 

Pimpinella  Anisura 

T. 

a        305 

Aromatic  Melaleuca 

Melaleuca  Leucadendron 

XYlfl. 

4       *7* 

Artichoke 

Cynara  Scolymus 

zix* 

x       674 

Aram,  Common 

Arum  Maculatum      ' 

zz. 

S       75o 

Asarabacca,  Common 

Asarum  Europoeum 

zi. 

1       466 

Aih,  flowering 

Fraxinus 

zxiii. 

a        871 

Aib-coloured  Li?  erwort 

Lichen  Caninus 

ZX1T. 

a        884 

A  vens,  Common 

Geum  Urbanum 

zii. 

<       506 

Balm,  Common 

Melissa  Officinalis 

zir. 

1        580 

Balsam  of  Oilead 

Amyris  Gilcadcnsis 

▼iii. 

1        37* 

Balsam  of  Tolu  Tree 

Toluifera  Baltamum 

z. 

1        43* 

Barberry 

Barberis  Vulgaris 

y\. 

*         359 

Barley 

Hordeum  Distichon 

iii. 

*          *4 

Basil,  common 

Clinopodium  Vulgare 

zir. 

1        587 

Bastard  Cabbage  Tree 

Geofircea  Inermis 

zvU. 

4        «3i 

Bastard  Dittany 

Pictamnus  Albus 

x. 

»        43* 

Bear  Berry 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi « 

X. 

1        45« 

Benjamin,  or  Benzoin  Tree    Sryraz  Benzoin 

x. 

1        440 

Bitter  Cucumber 

Cucumis  Colocynthis 

zxi 

10        812 

Bitter  Quassia 

Quassia  Amara 

X. 

«        447 

Black  Currant 

Ribes  Nigrum 

v. 

1        IS* 

Black  Hellebore,  or      1 
Christmas  Rose        J 

Heleborus  Niger 

ziii. 

*        554 

Black  Mustard,  Common 

Sinapis  Nigra 

XT. 

1        6,4 

Back  Pepper 

Piper  Nigrum 

li. 

3          30 

Bine  Cardinal  Flower 

Lobelia  Siphilitica 

ziz. 

6        726 

Brook  lime 

Veronica  Becabdnga 

ii. 

1           21 

Broom,  Common 

Spartiam  Scoparium 

z?ii. 

3        65i 

Backbean 

Menyantbes  Trifoliata 

T. 

1          98 

Buckthorn 

Bhamnus  Cathaiticna 

▼. 

1         149 
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Bugloss,  Common 

Borago  Officinalis 

v. 

I 

16 

Burdock 

Arctium  Lappa 

xix. 

I 

6J 

Butcher's  Broom 

Ruscus  Aculeatus 

xxii. 

10 

«S 

Cajeput  Tree 

Melaleuca  Leucadendron 

xviii. 

4 

*7 

Ctlamint 

Thymus  Calaminta 

xiv. 

i 

SI 

Camomile,  Common 

Anthemis  Nobilis 

xix. 

2 

7i 

Camomile,  Spanish 

Anthemis  Pyrethrum 

xix. 

2 

72 

Camphor  Tree 

Laurus  Camphora 

ix. 

X 

3.8 

Caper  Bush,  Common 

Capparis  Spinosa 

xiii. 

I 

54 

Caraways 

Carum  Carui 

v. 

2 

3C 

Cardamon 

Amomum  Cardamomum 

i. 

X 

CascariUa 

Clutia  Eluteria 

xxii. 

5 

84 

Catechu  Mimosa 

Mimosa  Catechu 

xxiii. 

i 

86 

Chaste  Tree 

Vitex  Agnys-Castus 

xiv. 

2 

58 

Chinese  Smilax 

China  Smilax 

xxii. 

6 

84 

Cherry  Laurel 

Prunus  Lauro-Cerasus 

xii. 

i 

4» 

Chian,  or  Cyprus 

Pistachia  Terebinthus 

xxii. 

5 

83 

Cinnamon  Tree 

Laurus  Cinnamomum 

ix. 

i 

39 

Cinquefoil,  Common 

Potentilla  Reptans 

xii. 

5 

5c 

Cleavers 

Galium  Aparine 

iv.' 

t 

9 

Climbing  Birthwort 

Aristolochia  Clematitis 

XX* 

4 

74 

Clove  Pink 

Dianthus  Caryophyllus 

X. 

2 

45 

aoveTree 

Caryophyllus  Aromaticus 

xiii. 

1 

53 

Coffee  Tree 

CofTea  Arabica 

v. 

I 

'9 

Coltsfoot 

Tussilago  Farfara 

xix. 

2 

7i 

Common  Great  Plantain 

Plantago  Major 

iv. 

I 

S 

Contrayerva 

Dorstenia  Conttayerva 

iv. 

t 

8 

CopaivaTree 

Copaifera  Officinalis 

X. 

I 

43 

Coriander 

Coriandrum 

V. 

% 

*9 

Corn  Poppy 

Papaver  Rhaeas 

xiii. 

I 

53 

Cowhage 

Dolichos  Pruriens 

xvii. 

4 

*3 

Crack  Willow 

Salix  Fragilis 

xxii. 

2 

8; 

Creeping  Bugle 

Ajuga  Reptans 

xiv. 

1 

5« 

Creeping  Water  Parsnip 

Sium  Nodiflorufn 

v. 

2 

*s 

Cretan  Cistus 

Cistus  Creticus 

xiii. 

X 

5} 

Cuckow  Flower 

Cardamine  Pratensis 

XV. 

2 

61 

Cultivated  Garlic,  Common 

Allium  Sativum 

vi. 

I 

34 

Cultivated  Oat 

A  vena  Sativa 

iii. 

2 

fi 

Damask  Rose 

Rosa  Centifolia 

xii. 

5 

49 

Dandelion 

Leontodon  Taraxacum 

xix* 

i 

67 

Deadly  Nightshade 

Atropa  Belladonna 

v. 

2 

17 
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Dittany  of  Crete 

Origanum  Dictamnus 

xiv.         I 

5»l 

Dog  Rose 

Rosa  Canina 

xiu          | 

500 

Dragon's  Blood  Tree 

Calamus  Rotang 

vi.            I 

35X 

Dwarf  Elder 

Sambucus  Ebulus 

T.            3 

3*7 

Dyer's  Bagtoe* 

Anchusa  Tinctoria 

V.                 1 

*« 

Dyer's  Madder 

Rubia  Tinctoram 

iv.           ] 

«3 

Egyptian  Mimosa 

Mimosa  Nilotica 

xxiii.       i 

86* 

Elder 

Sambucus  Nigra 

v.         .  ; 

\        3*3 

Elecampane 

Inula  Helenium 

xix.          2 

\       7lz 

Elm,  Common 

Ulmus  Campestria 

V.                2 

1     >  241 

Elm-leaved  Sumach 

Rhus  Coriaria 

v.            3 

\      3^9 

Eriogo-leaved  Lichen 

Lichen  Islandicus 

xxiv.      i 

\        885 

European  Olive 

Olea  Europaea 

ii»           i 

n 

Eyebrigbt,  Common 

Euphrasia  Officinalis 

xiv.          2 

1     588 

Fenugreek 

Trigonella  Fosnum-Graecum 

xvii.        2 

\     653 

Fig-tree,  Common 

Ficus  Carica 

xxiii.       ; 

\     876 

Fine4eaved  Water  Hemlock 

Phellaodrium  Aquaticum 

v.            %\ 

310 

Florentine  Iris 

Iris  Florentina 

iii.            i 

1       43 

Flax 

Linum  Usitatissimum 

*•             i 

!        33* 

Foetid  HeUebore 

Helleborus  Fcetidus 

xiii.         < 

5        557 

Fox-glove 

Digitalis 

xiv.         2 

1        590 

Fumitory,  Common 

Fumaria  Officinalis 

xvii.        s 

t        627 

Garden  Carrot 

Daucus  Satim 

v.            ; 

i        184 

Garden  Thyme,  Common 

Thymus  Vulgaris 

xiv. 

[        578 

Gigantic  Fennel 

Ferula  Assafoetida 

v.            ; 

1        285 

Ginseng 

Panax  Quinque-folium 

xxiii.      : 

t        874 

Goat's  Thorn 

Astragalus  Tragacantha 

xvii.        ; 

*        *54 

Goose  Grass 

Galium  Aparine 

iv. 

i          94 

Great  Broad-leaved  Mullein 

Verbascum  Thapsus 

V.                 1 

237 

Greater  Bistort 

Polygonum  Bistorta 

Tiii. 

5        379 

Greater  Celandine 

Chdidonium  Majus 

xiii.         : 

<        54* 

Ground  Ivy 

Glccoma  Hederacea 

xiv. 

1        57* 

Gronnse],  Common 

Lithosperrnum  Officinale 

V.                 3 

1         163 

Guinea  Pepper 

Capsicum  Annuum 

V. 

1         144 

Harts'-Tongue 

Asplenium  Scolopendrum 

xxiii.       ; 

1           88 

Hedge  Hyssop 

Gratiola  Officinalis 

ii. 

1           23 

Hedge  Mustard 

Erysimum  Officinale 

XV. 

z        619 

Hemlock,  Common 

Conium  Maculatum 

v. 

*        317 

Hemlock,  Water-Drop  Wort 

CEnanthe  Crocata 

▼. 

1       31* 

Henbane 

Hyoscyamus  Niger 

v. 

1        181 

Holy  Thistle      \ 

Centaurea  Benedicta 

xix. 

3        7^4 
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Holly 

Erynginm  Maritimum 

▼. 

a 

280 

Hop 

Humulus  Lupulut 

xxi. 

5 

814 

Horchound,  Common 

Marrubium  Vulgare 

xiv. 

i 

573 

Hone  CtMsnut 

^tculut  Hippocattanum 

VI. 

i 

3^7 

Hone  Radish 

Cochlearia  Armoracea 

XV. 

i 

612 

Indian  Pretty  Greater 

Troposolum  Mtjut 

viii. 

I 

377 

Indian  Pink 

Spigeha  Marilandica 

v. 

i 

102 

Indian  Rubber 

Siphonia  Elattica 

xxi* 

9 

161 

Inola,  Common 

Inula  Helenium 

xix. 

2 

in 

Ipecacuan 

Viola  Ipecacuanha 

xix. 

6 

732 

Jalap  Bindweed 

Convolvulus  Jalopa 

v. 

i    4 

IK 

Juniper. 

Juoiperus  Communis 

ixxii. 

IZ 

841 

ladies  Smock,  Common 

Cardamiae  Pratensis 

XV. 

a 

ii\ 

Laurel-leaved  Canella 

CaneUaAlba 

XI. 

i 

4* 

Lemon 

Citrus  Medica 

xviii. 

3 

66 

Lavender 

Lavendula  Spica 

xiv. 

i 

S» 

liquorice,  Common 

dycyrrhixa  Glabra 

xvii. 

4 

«7 

Logwood 

f  Hoematoxylum  Cam-  \ 
'     pechianum              * 

X. 

i 

45 

Long-rooted  Birthwort 

Aristolochia  Longa 

XX. 

4 

1A 

Long-rooted  Turmeric 

Curcuma  longa,  P.  L. 

i. 

l 

] 

Lovage-leaved  Bubon 

Bubon  Galbanum 

v. 

2 

2* 

Lungwort,  Common 

Pulmonaria  Officinalis 

v. 

I 

1* 

Lvcian  Juniper 

Juniperus  Lycia 

xxii. 

IX 

8 

Mahogany  Tree 

Swietania  Mahagoni 

X. 

I 

4 

Male  Fern 

Polypodium  Vulgare 

xxiv. 

I 

8 

Masterwort,  Common 

Imperatoria  Ostruthium 

V. 

% 

2 

MastichTree 

Pbtacia  Lentiscut 

xxii. 

$ 

8 

Male  Orchit ' 

Orchis  Mascula 

XX. 

I 

4 

Mandrake 

Atropa  Mandragora 

V. 

I 

: 

Marth  mallow 

Althiea  Officinalis 

xvi. 

9 

> 

Meadow  Anemony,  or     7 
Patque  Flower             $ 

Anemone  Pratensis 

xiii. 

Meadow  Saffron,  Common 

Colchicum  Autumnale 

vi. 

3 

Mesereon 

Daphne  Mezereum 

viii. 

i 

Milk  Vetch 

Astragalus  Tragacantba 

xvii. 

3 

Milkwort 

Polygala  Senega 

xvii.' 

3 

Mtsletoe 

Viscum  Album 

xxii. 

4- 

Mother  of  Thyme 

Thymus  Serpyllum 

xiv. 

X 

Mountain  Arnica 

Arnica  Montana 

xix. 

a 

Jiogwort 

Artemisia  Vulgaris 

xix. 

2 
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Mulberry,  Common 

Moras  Nigra 

xxi. 

4 

755 

Narrow-  leaved  Ginger 

Amomum  Zingiber 

i. 

I 

i 

Nettle,  Common 

Urtica  Dioica 

xxi. 

4 

753 

Norway  Spruce  Fir-Tiee 

Pinus  Abies 

xxi. 

9 

77» 

Nutmeg-Tree 

Myristica  Moschata 

xxi. 

10 

834 

Oik,  Common 

Quercus  Robur 

xxi. 

6 

<J62 

Officinal  Bugloat 

Ancbusa  Officinalis 

T. 

105 

Officinal  Guaiacum 

Guaicum  Officinale 

X. 

4*« 

Officinal  Squill 

Scilla  Maritima 

▼i. 

334 

Officinal  Storax 

Styrax  Officinale 

X. 

444 

Officinal  Swallow-wort 

,  Asclepias  Vincetoxicum 

V. 

*77 

Officinal  Valerian,  E.  P. 

Valeriana  Officinalis,  £.  P. 

iii. 

34 

Onnge 

Citrus  Aurantium 

xviii. 

657 

Palma  Christi,  Common 

Ricinus  Communis 

xxi. 

80s 

Pal  mated  Larkspur 

Delphinium  Staphisagria 

xiii. 

547 

Panne 

Viola  Tricolor 

xix. 

73o 

Parena  Brava 

Cissampelos  Pareira 

xxii. 

12 

853 

Pinky,  Common 

Apium  Petrosdinum 

▼. 

307 

Peach  Tree,  Common 

Amygdalus  Persica 

xii. 

478 

Pennyroyal  Mint 

Mentha  Pulegium 

xir.' 

S7i 

Peony,  Common 

Paeonia  Officinalis 

xiii. 

544 

Peppennint 

Mentha  Piperita 

xj't. 

560 

Perforated  St.  John's  Wort 

Hypericum  Perforatum 

xriii. 

670 

Penman  Bark  Tree,  Com- 

i  Cinchona  Officinalis 

▼. 

114 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper  Myrtns  Pimenta 

xii. 

479 

Poison  Nut 

Strychnos  Nux  Vomica 

v. 

169 

Pomegranate  Tree 

Punica  Granatum 

xii. 

481 

Prickly  Saltwort 

SalsolaKali 

▼. 

*49 

Prone,  Common,  or  Plural 

Tree 

>  Pruuus  Domesuca 

xii. 

484 

Purging  Cassia 

Cassia  Fistula 

x. 

4*3 

Purple  Gentian 

Gentiana  Purpurea 

V. 

348 

Qaince  Tree,  Common 

Pyrus  Cydonia 

xii. 

s 

493 

Raspberry  Bush 

Rubus  ldaus 

xii. 

5 

5oi 

Rattle-snake  Root 

Polygala  Senega 

xvii. 

3 

6x9 

Red  Currant 

Ribes  Rubrura 

v. 

i 

*5* 

Red  Peruvian  Bark  Tree 

Cinchona  Rubra 

V. 

i 

"7 

Red  Saunders  Tree 

Pterocarpus  Santalinus 

xvii. 

3  „ 

650 

Rhubarb 

Rheum  Palmatum 

ix. 

3 

40a 

Rosemary,  Common 

Rosmarinus  Officinalis 

c 

ii. 

i 
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Past. 

Rough  Parsnip 

Opoponax 

v.           a 

30s 

Round  Ksempferia       *| 
Zedoary,  P.  L.          5 

Kaempferia  rotunda,  P,  L. 

i.             I 

8 

Rue,  Common 

Ruta  Graveolens 

X.                 I 

434 

Saffron 

Crocus  Sativus 

iii.            I 

3« 

Sarsaparilla 

Smilax  Sasaparilla 

xxiu        6 

841 

Sassafras  Tree 

Lauras  Sassafras 

ix.           i 

37$ 

Sauce  Alone,  or  Stinking*! 
Hedge  Mustard            J 

xv.         a 

6n 

Savin,  Common 

Juniperus  Sabina 

xxii.      12 

851 

Saxifrage 

Saxifraga  Cranulata 

x.           a 

4S< 

Scammony  Bindweed 

Convolvulus  Scammonia 

V.                 I 

10. 

Scotch  Fir 

Pious  Sylvestris 

xxi.         9 

7* 

Scurvy-Grass,  Common 

Cochlearia  Officinalis 

XV.               1 

60 

Sea  Eryngo 

Eryngium  Maritimum 

V.                 2 

28 

Sea  Onion 

Scilla  Maritima 

vi.           i 

33 

Sea  Wormwood 

Artimisia  Maritima 

xix.         x 

70 

Senna,  or  Egyptian  Cassia 

X.                 1 

4* 

Silver  Fir  Tree 

Pinus  Picea 

xxi.         9 

77 

Simaruba  Quassia 

Quassia  Simaruba 

X.                 I 

44 

Sloe  Tree 

Prunus  Spinosa 

xii.          i 

4* 

Small  Burnt  Saxifrage 

Pimpinella 

v.            % 

3< 

Smaller  Centaury 

Chironia  Centaurium 

V.                 I 

id 

Snake  Root 

Aristolochia  Serpentaria 

tx.          4 

7' 

Snakeweed 

Polygonum  Bistoru 

viii.         3 

3 

Soapwort 

Saponaria  Officinalis 

x.            % 

4 

Socotrine  Aloe 

Aloe  Perforata  Socotrina 

vi.           i 

3 

Sorrel,  Common 

Rumex  Acetosa 

vi.           3 

3 

Southernwood 

Artemisia  Abrotanum 

xix.         2 

6 

Spearmint 

Mentha  Viridis 

xiv.  v     i 

5 

Spleenwort 

Asplenium  Tricomanes 

xxiv.        i 

£ 

Squirting  Cucumber 

Jtfomordica  Elaterium 

xxi.       io 

8 

Stinking  Goose-foot 

Chenopodium  Fostidum 

v.            a 

a 

Sugar-Cane 

Saccharum  'Officinarum 

iii.           a 

Sweet  Bay,  Common 

Laurus  Nobilis 

ix.           i 

4 

Sweet  Fennel 

Anethum  Graveolens 

V.               2 

Sweet  Flag,  or  Acorus 

Acorus  Calamus 

vi.           I 

Red  Officinal  Rose 

Rosa  Gallica 

xii.          $ 

Sweet  Marjoram 

Origanum  Marjoranum 

xiv.          i 

Tamarind  Tree 

Tamarinda  Indica 

xvi. 

Tansy,  Common 

Tanacetum  Vulgare 

xix.          2 
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Tea 

Thea 

V.                 I 

**S 

TbonvApple 

Datura  Stramonium 

V.                 I 

l8* 

Tbree-coloured  Violet 

Viola  Tricolor 

six.        6 

73* 

Tobacco 

Nicotians  Tabacum 

T.               I 

190 

TonnentD,  Common 

Tormentilla  Erects 

xii.          5 

503 

Touchwood,  or  Agaric 

Boletus  Igniarius 

xxiv.       4 

88* 

Trailing  Arbutus 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi 

X                  I 

45i 

Turpentine  Tree 

Pistachia  Terebinthus 

xxii.       5 

»3> 

Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot 

Ranunculus  Acris 

xiii.         6 

S61 

Upright  Virgin's  Bower 

Clematis  Recta 

aiii.         i 

•     559 

Viae,  Common 

Vitis  Vinifera 

V.                 1 

157 

Violet,  Sweet 

Viola  Odorata 

six.        «* 

7a8 

VomicNut 

Strychnos  Nux  Vomica 

V.                 I 

169 

Wake-Robin 

Arum  Msculstum 

xx.          5 

750 

Walnut  Tree,  Common 

Juglans  Regis 

xii.        d 

770 

Wall  Peffitory 

Parietaria  Officinalis 

xxiii.       i 

860 

Wall  Stone-Crop,  orWalU 
Ptpper                         J 

Sedum  Acre 

x.           5 

4*3 

Water-Cresses 

Sisymbrium  Nasturtium 

xv.          a 

i        615 

Water  Dock 

Rumex  Hydrolspathum 

vi.          j 

i        3^4 

Water  Germander 

Teucrium  Scordium 

xiv.         j 

$8* 

Water  Hemlock 

Cicuta  Virosa 

V.                1 

»        3'5 

Water  Trefoil 

Menyanthes  Trifoliata 

V.                 1 

98 

Waybresd 

Plantago  Major 

iv.           i 

1          86* 

White  Bryony  Root 

Bryonia.  Albs 

xxii.     i< 

>        8a7 

White  Hellebore 

Verstrum  Album 

iii.           1 

1        856 

While  Fraxinella 

Dictamnus  Albus 

X.                ] 

'        43* 

White  Larch,  Common 

PinusLariz 

xxl.        5 

>        77» 

White  lily 

Lilium  Candidum 

vi. 

*        357 

White  Poppy 

Papaver  Somniferum 

xiii. 

1        508 

White  Saunders 

Santalum  Album 

iv. 

1          9a 

Wild  Angelica 

Angelica  Sylvestris 

v. 

1        S79 

Wild  Carrot 

Daucus  Carota 

v. 

%        183 

Wild  Lettuce 

Lactuca  Virosa 

xix. 

t        69z 

Wild  Marjoram 

Origanum  Vulgarc 

xiv. 

«        SIS 

Willow  Leaved  Croton 

Croton  Cascarilla 

xxi. 

9        805 

Wild  Succory 

Cichorium  Intybus 

xix. 

1        680 

Wild  Valerian,  LP. 

Valeriana  Sylvestris,  P.  L. 

iii. 

«          34 

WiQow,  Common  White 

Salix  Alba 

xxii. 

a        l3« 

Willows,  various 

xxii. 

1830-831 

Winter's  Bark  Tree 

Winters  Aromatics 

xiii. 

4        55a 
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Winter  Cherry,  Common 

Physalis  Alkekengi 

T. 

I 

17* 

Winter  Wheat 

Triticum  Hibernum 

iii. 

* 

7« 

WoiPs  Bane,  or  Monk's,  i 
Hood                          3 

Aconitnm  Napellns 

xiH. 

i 

sn 

Wood  Betony 

Betonica  Officinalis 

»T« 

I 

SH 

Wood*  Sorrel 

Oxalis  Acetosella 

I. 

5 

461 

Woody  Nightshade 

Solanom  Dulcamara 

V. 

i 

H1 

Wormseed 

Artemisia  Santonicum 

xix. 

% 

710 

Wormwood 

Artemisia  Absinthium 

xix* 

2 

686 

Yarrow,  Common 

Achillea  Millefolium 

xix. 

a 

m 

Yellow-Flowered  Rho- 
dodendron 

rRododendron  Chry- 
L    santhns 

> 

a. 

i 

45t 

Yellow  Gentian 

Gentiana  Lutea 

▼. 

% 

H$ 
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NARROW-LEAVED  GINGER, 

AMOMUM  ZINGIBER. 


Class  I.  Monandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 

EramAi.GE?fBiuc  Characters.  Calyx  trifid,  unequal,  cylindric:  Corollk 
three-parted,  unequal,  spreading:  Nectary  two-tipped,  almost  erect. 

%rwawtc  Cbaractsu.  Scape  middle-steed:  SpOte  ovate:  Leaves  linear* 
lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  has  two  kinds  of  stalks ;  one  of  which  bears  only 
the  leaves,  (which  resemble  those  of  reeds,  common  in  India,  and 
doseljr  wound  round  each  other  at  the  base,)  and  rises  to  a  foot 
#r  two  in  height :  the  other  kind  bears  the  flowers,  and  does  not 
rise  beyond  ten  o#  twelve  inches  ra  height,  terminating  at  the 
top  by  a  kind  of  ear  of  very  beautiful  colours,  formed  of  mem- 
branous scales,  amongst  which  the  flowers  proceed,  which  are 

ft 
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9  NARROW-LEAVED   GINGER. 

composed  of  fi?e  irregular  petals,  which  have  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance o(  being  lipped,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  capsule  con- 
taining three  cells,  and  a  great  number  of  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

Ginger  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  East  ladies, 
bnt  now  introduced  into  the  West  India  islands.  It  is  cultWated 
there  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes  are  here,  and 
is  fit  for  digging  once  a-year,  unless  for  preserving  in  syrup, 
when  it  should  be  dug  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months,  at 
which  time  it  is  tender  and  full  of  sap. 

'It  is  a  hot-house  plant,  flowers  with  us  in  September,  and  was 
$r$t  cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  physic-gardens  at 
Chelsea. 

Ginoer  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts,  the  black  and  the 
white.  The  former  is  rendered  fit  for  presemng  by  means  of 
boiling  water,  the  latter  by  insolation ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to 
select  the  fairest  and  roundest  sorts  for  exposure  to  the  sun, 
white  ginger  is  commonly  one  third  clearer  than  black. 

Black  Ginger  consists  of  thick  and  knotty  roots,  internally  of 
an  orange  or  brownish  colour,  externally  of  a  yellow-gray.  White 
Ginger  is  less  thick  and  knotty,  internally  of  a  reddish-yellow, 
and  externally  of  a  whitish-gray  or  yellow.  It  is  firm  and  re. 
sinous,  and  more  pungent  than  the  black.  Pieces  which  are 
worm-eaten,  light,  friable,  or  soft,  and  very  fibrous,  are  to  be 
rejected. 

Candied  Ginger  should  he  prepared  in  India,  from  the  young 
.and  succulent  roots.  When  genuine;  it  is  almost  transparent. 
That  manufactured  in  Europe  is  opaque,  fibrous,  and  hard,  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  other. 

Ginger  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  hot,  biting,  aromatic  taste. 
Neumann  obtained  by  distillation  with  water  from  7680  parts 
of  white  ginger,  about  60  of  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  smell 
and  distinguishing  flavour  of  the  ginger,  but  none  of  its  pan. 
gency.  The  watery  extract  was  considerably  pungent,  and 
amounted  to  $720;  after  which  alcohol  extracted  102  of  a  very- 
pungent  resin.  Alcohol  applied  first  extracted  660  of  pungent 
resin,  and  water  afterwards  2160  of  a  mucilaginous  extract,  with 
little  taste,  and  difficultly  exsiccated.  The  black  ginger  contained 
less  soluble  matter  than  the  white. 
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MEDICAL  USES. 

Ginger  is  a  very  useful  spice  hi  cold  flatulent  colics,  and  in 
Wty  and  debility  of  the  intestines  ;  it  does  not  heat  so  much  as 
the  peppers,  but  its  effects  are  more  durable.  It  may  also  be 
applied  externally  as  a  rubefacient. 

The  employment  of  ginger  in  beer  is  well  known,  where  the 
latter  would  produce  much  flatulency. 

Dyspeptic  patients  from  hard  drinking-,  and  those  subject  tot 
flatulency  and  gout,  have  been  known1  to  receive  considerable 
benefit  by  the  use  of  ginger  tea ;  taking  two  or  three  onpfuls  for 
breakfast,  suiting  it  to  their  palate. 

Many  gouty  patients  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing a  tea-spoonful  of  ginger  powder,  mixed  in  any  liquid,  an 
hour  before  dinner,  and,  they  declare,  with  very  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

When  employed  with  food  it  is  called  a  condiment,  and  by 
stimulating  the  stomach  and  bowels  it  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  useful. 

It  is  often  employed  as  a  corrective  with  rhubarb,  and  other 
drastic  purges,  to  prevent  gripings  of  the  bowels,  and  it  stimu- 
lates them  so  as  to  require  a  less  dose  to  act  upon  them. 

As  ginger  promotes  the  circulation  through  the  extreme  ves- 
sels, it  is  to  be  advised  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the 
stomach  is  subject  to  be  loaded  with  slime,  and  the  bowels  dis- 
tended with  flatulency.  Hence  it  enters  into  the  compound 
tincture  of  cinnamon  and  the  aromatic  powder. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Syruf  of  Ginger.     (Syrupus  Zingiberis.) 
Take  of  ginger,  bruised,  four  ounces  ; 

boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  (twenty-four,  Dub.)  and  strain  the 
liquor ;  then  add  double-refined  sugar,  and  make  into  a  syrup, 
according  to  the  mode  prescribed.     (Vide  article  Saccharum, 

Sugar.) 

Tincture  of  Ginger.     (Tiuctura  Zingiberis.) 
Take  of  ginger,  in  coarse  powder,  two  ounces ;  proof  spirit, 

two  pints. 
Digest  in  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  tincture  is  cordial  and  stimulant,  and  is  only  employed 
as  a  corrective  to  purgative  draughts. 

9? 
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Preserved  GlNGU. 

The  rpo*  for  tills  purpose  is  dug  op  when  the  shoots  do  not 
exceed  five  or  six  inches  in  height  Being  picked  and  washed, 
these  are  scalded  till  they  are  rendered  tender,  then  pat  into  cold 
water,  and  afterwards  scraped  and  peeled.  Daring  this  process 
the  water  is  often  changed.  The  roots  are  then  pat  into  jars, 
and  coTered  with  a  thin  syrup,  which,  after  two  or  three  days, 
is  removed,  and  a  richer  syrup  substituted  in  its  place.  This  is 
sometimes  removed,  and  a  fourth  put  on ;  but  they  seldom  em- 
ploy more  than  three  syrups.  This  is  what  is  imported  into 
England,  and  is  used  much  as  a  dainty,  but  not  for  any  medi- 
cinal purpose. 

Gimgea  Wine. 

Take  twenty  quarts  of  water,  fire  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
ounces  of  white  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  stick  liquorice,  and 
boil  them  well  together ;  when  it  is  cold  put  a  little  new  yeast 
upon  it,  but  not  too  much ;  then  put  it  into  the  barrel  for  ten. 
days,  and  after  that  bottle  it;  put  a  lump  of  powdered  white 
sugar  into  every  bottle. 

This  is  an  excellent  wine  for  gouty  habits,  and  I  have  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  recommending  it  in  such  cases  in  lieu  of  any 
ether  wine. 
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CARDAMOM. 

AMOMUM  CARDAMOMUM. 


CUum  I.  Monandria.     Order  I.  Monogvnia. 
hmrr.  G*r.  Cvaa,  Cdfyx  frffid,  trrteqnat,  cylirfdrte:  CorbUa  three-parted 

Ufqu),  spreading:  Nectary  two-lipped,  almost  erect, 
frsc.  Cam.     Scope  very,  simple  and  short:  Br  odes  alternate,  loose. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  uit  plant  produces  a  root  like  the  yellow  flag,  or  iris,  which 
in  the  spring  sends  foijth  many  seed-like  stalks,  which  decay  the 
following  autnmn.  These  bear  large  lanceolate  leaves,  acutely 
pointed,  ribbed,  alternate,  sheathing  the  stalks.  The  flowers 
consist  of  a  single  petal,  or  leaf,  funnel-shaped,  the  border  of 
which  is  three-parted.  The  nectary  is  composed  of  one  leaf, 
8pf»r- haped.  The  stamen  consists  of  an  anther  without  a 
filament.  The  stigma  of  the  pistillum  is  turbinate;  the*  capsule 
fcsty,  orate,  three-cornered  and  three,  vahed. 
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HISTORY. 
The  Cardamoms  aire  brought  from  Malabar,  and  other  plate 
of  the  East  Indies,  in  their  pods  or  pericarps ;  and  when  choosing 
these,  we  should  observe  that  they  be  of  a  pale  colour  on  the 
outside,  welUclosed,  and  full  of  sound,  reddish  brown,  odorous 
and  aromatic  seeds.  These  must  be  kept  in  their  pods,  for  when 
taken  out  they  soon  lose  a  great  part  of  their  aromatic  flavour. 

MEDICAL   VIRTUES. 

These  seeds  are  an  elegant  and  useful  aromatic,  of  a  grateful 
Smell  and  flavour,  very  warm,  yet  not  Aery  like  pepper,  or  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  disagreeable  heat  or  inflammation. 

The  natives  of  the  country  where  this  plant  is  produced  use 
them  as  a  condiment,  mixing  the  seeds  with  betel,  and  find  that 
they  promote  digestion. 

Their  great  maxim  of  health  and  longevity  is  to  keep  the  feet 
and  stomach  warm,  and  the  head  cool ;  and  using  a  quantity  of 
vegetable  foods,  warm  spices  become  the  proper  corrective, 
without  inflaming  the  blood. 

By  us  it  is  employed  chiefly  as  an  adjuvant,  and  to  cover  the 
taste  of  other  medicines,  especially  mineral  waters  and  saline 
medicines ;  and  the  London  Cqllege  have  ordered  apothecaries 
to  keep  in  their  shops  the  following  preparations : 

PREPARATIONS. 
Tincture  of  Cardamoms.     (Tinctura  Cardainomi.) 

Take  of  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  Cardamom  freed  from  their 
husks  and  bruised,  three  ounces, 

- ■—  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  eight  days,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

Compound  Tincture  qw  Cardamoms,    formerly  called   Sto- 
machic Tincture.     (Tinctura  Cardamomi  composita.) 

Take  of  the  seeds  of  the  lesser  Cardamoms  husked  and  powdered, 

■  caraway  seeds,  powdered, 

■ "  cochineal,  powdered,— two  drachms  of  each : 

■■  cinnamon,  bruised,  half  an  ounce; 

. raisins,  stoned,  four  ounces ; 

>  proof  spirit,  two  pints. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain  the  tincture. 

pf  the  cardamoms  it  is  probable  there  is  but  one  kind,  al- 
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though  two  are  mentioned ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  compound 
tincture  has  less  poirer  than  the  simple,  and  the  admixture  of 
raisins,  which  must  blunt  the  powers  of  the  other  ingredients, 
is  rather  extraordinary. 

The  dose  of  the  Tincture  of  Cardamoms  (Tinctura  Car- 
damom i)  is  from  two  to  three  drachms,  and  of  the  Compound 
Tincture  (Tinctura  Cardamom!  composita)  from  three  drachms 
to  half  an  ounce*  These  are  seldom  ordered  alone,  but  joined  with 
more  powerful  ingredieuts.  la  dyspeptic  habits  I  have  seen  much 
good  arise  from  half  a  glass  taken  before  dinner  to  rouse  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  aid  digestion,  acting  in  such  cases 
much  after  the  manner  of  a  condiment. 

Both  water  and  rectified  spirit  extract  the  virtues  of  the 'car- 
damoms by  infusion,  and  elevate  them  in  distillation;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  tincture  and  distilled  spirit  are  considerably 
more  grateful  than  thV  infusion  and  distilled  water :  the  watery 
infusion  appears  turbid  and  mucilagiuous ;  the  tincture  made  in 
spirit,  limpid  and  transparent. 

Cardamoms  enter  very  properly  into  several  compositions ;  as 
when  the  Royal  College  orders  the  Cardamom  seeds  in  what  they 
have  thought  fit  to  call  Rhubarb  Wine  (Vinum  Rhabarbari, 
P.  L.),  also  the  Compound  Tincture  op  Cinnamon  (Tinctura 
Cinnamomi  composita,  P.  h.)}  the  Compound  Tincture  of 
Gentian  (Tinctura  Gentians  composita,  P.  L.),  and  the  Tinc- 
ture op  Rhubarb  (Tinctura  Rhabarbari,  P.  L.)%  Tincture  of 
Sejina  (Tinctura  Senna?,  P.  L.)5  and  the  Aromatic  Powder 
(Pnlvis  Aromaticus,  P.  L.)»  and,  lastly,  the  Aromatic  Con* 
fiction  (Confectio  Aromatica,  P.  L.)* 
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ZEDpARY,  P.L. 
RiBMPFERIA  ROTUNDA,  R.  L. 


Class  I.  Monandria.     Order  I.  Monog  ynta. 
Emebtt.  Gew.  Ghak.   Corolla  six-parted,  three  of  the  parti  larger,  apread- 

iog,  one  two-parted:  Stigma  two-plated. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  lanceolate,  prtioled :  Segments  of  the  Corolla  linear. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  to  five  or  six  feet  The  stalks  are  chiefly 
formed  of  convoluted  leaves  wrapped  round  one  another  at  their 
bases.  The  leaves  are  six  or  eight  feet  long,  and  three  broad, 
pointed,  standing  upon  broad  foot-stalks.  The  flower-stalks 
rise  bnt  little  above  the  ground,  and  on  these  are  placed  the 
flowers  in  spikes.  No  calyx.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  six 
petals ;  the  three  lower  decline  downwards,  are  long  and  narrow  ; 
the  two  upper  are  divided  so  deeply  as  to  appear  like  a  flower 
with  four  petals,  and  the  side  petal  is  bifid,  or  deeply  cleft* 
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HIST  OUT. 

Thk  plant  has  a  most  fragrant  odour,  and  flowers  In  July  and 
August,  bat  ncrcr  produces  seeds  in  eur  store*.  It  was  culti- 
vated by  Miller  in  1768.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  On 
the  authority  of  the  Royal  London  College  we  hare  referred  the 
offdaal  Zedoary  to  this  plant :  hut  Bergius  says  that  it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  Amomum ;  and  this  opinion  receives  additional  weight  by 
the  description  of  the  true  Zedoary  as  given  us  by  CameHus, 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  brought  over  to  ns  in  oblong  pieces 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent,  rough  and  angular,  firm  and 
ponderous,  about  the  thickness  of  one's  finger;  or  in  roundish 
ones  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  both  of  them  of  an  ash  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  white  within,  and  indiscriminately  used. 
They  possess  a  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  much  resembling  cam. 
phor;  and  by  distilling  the  fresh  root  we  find  a  small  portion  of 
a  true  camphor  swimming  at  the  top  of  the  distilled  water,  In 
the  form  of  very  small  and  thin  mmina.  It  possesses  also  a  slight 
bitterness,  and  considerable  warmth  and  pungency. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Dr.  Donald  Monro  extols  this  soot  as  a  warm  cordial  sto- 
machic, and  an  expeiler  of  wind,  excellent  in  phlegmatic  habits, 
and  the  pituitous  asthma.  He  says,  that  it  is  not  much  used  in 
the  present  practice  of  physic :  but  that  it  is  certainly  a  good 
medicine,  and  may  be  prescribed,  with  advantage,  where  a  warm 
cordial  bitter  is  indicated. 

Collen  says,  it  does  not  merit  a  place  in  the  Materia  Medica, 
and  Woodville  reports  it  should  be  wholly  discarded :  but  our 
present  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  expunge  any  one  article 
from  the  few  that  have  been  selected  out  of  thirty  thousand 
plants. 

When  ordered,  it  should  be  directed  from  fifteen  grains  to  a 

drachm.    An  useful  tincture  might  be  made  of  it,  as  I  have 

found,  and  in  this  way  it  has  proved  an  excellent  remedy  in 

Pyrons,  flow  of  water  from  die  mouth ;  and  heart-burn,  Car. 

disLria. 

9  PREPARATIONS. 

The  Royal  London  College  have  only  received  it  in  their  aro« 
matic  confection,  formerly  called  Cordial  Confection  (Con. 
lectio  Aromatica,  olim  Confectio  Cardiaca,  P.  E.)>  of  which  it 
\  the  principal  ingredient,  which  is  thus  ordered : 
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Cordial  Confection.     (Confectio  Cardiaca.) 
Jake  of  zedoary,  grossly  powdered, 

■  '■  ■         saffron,  half  a  pound  of  each  : 

distilled  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  press  and  strahi.  Eva. 
porate  the  strained  liquor  to  a  pound  and  a  half;  and  then  add 
the  following  ingredients  reduced  to  a  fine  powder : 

compound  powder  of  crabs  claws,  sixteen  ounces ; 

■  cinnamon ; 

— —  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  each ; 

cloves,  an  ounce; 

lesser  cardamom  seeds,  husked,  half  an  ounce ; 

double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds ; 

Make  a  confection. 

The  dose  of  this  confection  is  from  one  scruple  to  one  drachm, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  to  raise  and  recruit  the  spirits ;  and  as 
an  adjuvant  it  is  more  employed  than  any  other  ingredient  in  the 
whole  Materia  Medica,  combined  with  more  active  ingredients. 
It  enables  persons  to  retain  medicines,  which  otherwise  would 
nauseate  the  stomach,  gives  a  colour  to  colourless  ingredients, 
and  produces  a  physicky  taste,  so  necessary  when  exhibiting  cer- 
tain remedies,  as  camphorated  mature,  &ct 
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LONG-ROOTED  TURMERIC. 
TURMERIC,  L.  P. 

CURCUMA  LONGA,  L.  P. 


Clam  I.  Monan dria.     Order  I.  Monday nla. 
Emorr.  Gov.  Char.    Stamina  five;  four  barren,  one  fertile :  Corolla  four-. 

parted :  Nectary  three-lobed :  Filament  flat. 
Sric.  Ciar.    Leave*  lanceolate :  lateral  Nerves  very  numerons. 


DESCRIPTION. 
The  leaves  are  about  a  span  long,  and  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and  pointed  at  the  end.    The 
flowers  grow  on  stalks  of  eight,  teo,  or  more  inches  high,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  one's  little  finger ;  they  are  collected  in  a  kind 
•f  scaly  cone,  of  an  oblong  figure,  of  a  pale  reddish  colour. 
HISTORY. 
Turmeric  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  knotty,  and  long,  wrinkled,  externally 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  internally  of  a  shining  saffron 
brown.    They  have  a  weak  aromatic  smell,  and  a  slightly  bitter 
aromatic  taste.    They  contain  a  very  little  essential  oil;  and 
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Neumann  got  from  960  parts,  WO  watery  and  afterwards  50 
alcoholic  extract,  and  inversely  150  alcoholic  and  910  watery. 

MEDICAL  USES. 

Turmeric,  when  taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  It  has  been  ce- 
lebrated in  diseases  of  the  liter,  jaundice,  cachexy,  dropsy,  in- 
termittent fevers,  &c.  Bnt  its  internal  use  in  this  country  is  al- 
most confined  to  its  being  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  compo- 
sition of  curry-powder,  in  which  form  it  is  used  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  also  a  most  valuable  dye,  and  an 
excellent  chemical  test  of  the  presence  of  uncombined  alkalies  j 
for  the  yellow  colonr  of  turmeric  is  chaoged  by  them  to  a  reddish 
brown. 

It  possesses  rather  a  fragrant  odour,  is  slightly  bitterish,  and 
excites  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth  in  the  mouth,  imparting  to 
the  saliva  a  yellow  tinge. 

It  is  used  in  the  East  as  a  condiment  to  food,  and  employed 
by  us  chiefly  in  cookery  for  colouring  of  puddings.  It  is  em- 
ployed also  in  dyeing  a  fine  yellow. 

The  dose  of  this  root  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  in  substance. 

From  an  ignorant  suspicion  that  the  jaundice  was  to  be  cured 
by  whatever  produced  a  yellow  colour,  that  is,  I  suspect,  seeing 
the  bile  diffused  into  the  habit,  from  obstruction  of  the  passage 
of  the  gall-duct,  these  yellow  remedies  were  used  to  supply  its 
.place,  just  as  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  used  in  the  same  complaint ; 
nor  when  bracers  or  stimulants  can  we  object  to  these  popular 
remedies. 

As  a  cordial,  aromatic,  miW  bitter,  the  Turmeric  has  often 
roused  the  torpid  actions  of  the  prhiue  vice,  and  removed  the 
obstruction  when  arising  from  spasm;  and  as  rhubarb  was  at  the 
same  time  commonly  used,  this-  carried  off  the  slime,  another 
common  cause  of  obstruction,,  and  also  of  spasm;  and  where 
the  eggs  were  eaten  raw  as  a  nutritious  strengthener,  these,  to*, 
gether  often  with  the  saffron  in  tea,  cured  slight  cases  of  jauiu. 
dice,  especially  in  children  ;  and  therefore  1  cannot  consent,  with 
Dr.  Gullen  and  Dr.  Woodville,  to  the  discarding  this  mild  sto- 
machic altogether  from  amongst  the  class  of  remedies,  although 
tt  possess  only  slender  virtue. 
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EUROPEAN   OLIVE. 

OLEA  EUROPiEA, 

Clmtt  II.  Diandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Gssr.  Cbab.    Corolla  four-deft,  tegmenta  ntborate 


Drvpe  on*- 
Ltawn  lanceolate,  very  entire:   JSocmms   axillary,   coa- 


DESCRIPTION. 
Ins  is  an  evergreen,  with  obkmg,  narrow,  willow-like leaves, 
•ad  noaopecalotts  whitish  flowers,  cat  into  four  sections,  or 
fcgtoents,  followed  by  a  cluster  of  oral  Mack  fruit,  containing 
•ader  a  fleshy  pulp  a  hard  rough  stone.  It  bears  the  ordinary 
viators  of  oar  estimate. 

HISTORY- 
TV  olive  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa.     It  is  cultivated  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  for  the 
lake  of  its  fruit,  and  the  oil  expressed  from  it.     Olives,  when 
fresh,  have  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  extremely  disagreeable  taste; 
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but  they  are  only  eaten  when  pickled.  They  are  first  steeped 
for  several  days  in  a  ley  of  wood -ashes,  and  then  pickled  in  a 
strong  solution  of  muriate  of  soda. 

They  are  principally  valued  for  the  oil  they  afford* by  expres- 
sion. 

For  this  purpose  they  are  gathered  when  fully  ripe,  and  im- 
mediately bruised  and  subjected  to  the  press.  The  finest  oil 
flows  first,  and  a  very  bad  oil  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  magma, 
which  remains  after  expression,  in  water.  According  to  Baume, 
they  are  gathered  when  sufficiently  ripe:  they  are  then  dried, 
to  deprive  the  mucilage,  of  Which  they  contain  a  large  quantity, 
of  its  water,  and  are  expressed  after  being  bruised,  and  moist- 
ened with  a  little  water,  to  render  the  oil  more  fluid.  By  rest, 
the  mucilage  and  water  which  may  hare  passed  with  it  separate. 
Olive  oil  is  sometimes  mixed  with  oil  of  poppy  seeds ;  but,  by 
exposing  the  mixture  to  the  freezing  temperature,  the  olive  oil 
freezes,  while  that  of  the  poppies  remains  fluid ;  and  as  oils 
which  freeze  with  most  difficulty  are  most  apt  to  become  rancid, 
olive  oil  Is  deteriorated  by  the  admixture  of  poppy  oil. 

Good  olive  oil  should  have  a  pale  yellow  colour,  somewhat 
inclining  to  green,  a  bland  taste,  without  smell,  and  should 
congeal  at  38°  Fahrenheit.  In  this  country  it  is  frequently 
rancid  and  sometimes  adulterated. 

MEDICINAL  USE. 

Taken  internally,  it  operates  as  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  given 
in  cases  of  worms.  It  is  also  given  in  large  quantities  to  miti- 
gate the  action  of  acrid  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  It 
is  used  externally  in  frictions,  in  gargles,  and  in  clysters ;  but 
its  principal  employment  is  for  the  composition  of  ointments  and 
plasters. 

By  woeful  mistake  I  once  took  the  whole  contents  of  a  two- 
ounce  phial  of  Eau  de  Luce  :  but  by  presence  of  mind,  or  in. 
stinct,  I  immediately  flew  to  the  aid  of  butter ;  and  this,  every 
one  knows,  melting  in  the  heat  of  the  stomach  acts  as  oil.  I  men. 
tion  this,  as  upon  such  occasions  time  is  pressing,  and  dangei 
urgent,  and  often  there  may  be  found  immediately  this  one  anc 
not  the  other  kinds  of  emetics. 

Taken  largely  it  will  act  as  a  vomit,  from  its  sticking  to  th» 
fauces,  and,  irritating  them,  producing  sympathetic  actions  of  thi 
stomach  and  intercostal  muscles. 
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OH  is  supposed  destructive  to  worms,  from  the  fact,  that  if 
a  wasp  be  touched  with  an  oiled  feather  it  will  instantly  die, 
through  die  effect  of  oil  in  stopping  the  spiracu!«  of  insects. 
But  from  experiments  it  is  found,  that,  though  oil  be  poured 
■pon  them,  worms  will  continue  seemingly  uninjured.  The 
•bore  supposition,  therefore,  seems  to  be  unfounded,  and  to 
arise  from  a  mistaken  analogy. 

But  the  most  remarkable  property  attributed  to  oil,  is  the 
care  it  is  thought  to  perform  on  persons  bit  by  a  viper,  it  being 
esteemed  die  sovereign  antidote.  In  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xxxiv.  p.  J1Q,  are  related  the  experiments  made 
by  one  William  Oliver,  who  suffered  his  arm  to  be- bit  by  a  vi. 
per  and  waited  till  the  most  violent  symptoms  ensued,  when 
these  were  soon  removed  by  the  applying  warm  oil  of  olives  to 
the  affected  part*. 

Mead,  m  his  Treatise  on  Poisons,  speaks  of  a  remedy  which  was 
reckoned  in  his  time  a  real  specific  against  the  bite  of  the  viper  +. 
He  says  that  the  viper-catchers  in  England  used  it  with  so  much 
confidence,  that  they  were  no  more  afraid  of  the  bite  of  a  viper 
than  a  common  prick  of  a  pin.  Mead  purchased  this  secret,  and 
found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  fat  of  the  viper  itself,  which 
taey  rubbed  on  the  bitten  part 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  struck  with  the  importance 
of  this  seeming  discovery,  deputed  two  of  their  members,  Messrs. 
GeonVoiaad  Hanauld,  to  inquire  into  the  subject;  and  they  de- 
termined that  oil  is  no  specific  against  the  bite  of  the  viper  J. 
Vide  Mem.  de  1' Academ.  1737. 

Linnaeus  (Amoen.  Acad.  vol.  vi.  p.  213)  mentions  that  he  was 
disappointed  in  the  use  of  oil,  and  says  that  the  woman  bitten  by 

*  The  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed,  but  it  arose  from  the  poison  of  one  viper 
■ot  being  destructive;  for  Fontana,  who  wrote  on  Poisons,  doubts  whether 
a  nao  wai  ever  killed  by  the  bite  of  one  viper. 

t  This  illustrious  physician  tried  an  experiment  first  with  a  dog,  which 
te  caused  to  t>e  bitten  in  the  nose.  It  recovered  by  the  oil.  But,  says  Fon- 
taaa,  had  nothing  been  employed,  recovery  would  have  taken  place :  for 
Me  viper,  at  with  the  human  subject,  is  incapable  of  producing  death. 
Laaar  caustic  is  found  to  be  the  specific  for  the  bite  of  the  viper.  Vide 
•■r  PM!«ophj  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 

*  Experiments  were  made  by  these  gentlemen  on  rabbits,  pigeons,  and 
■lee;  and  these  were  quickly  destroyed,  although  the  oil  was  employed, 
had  the  viper's  fat. 
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the  Coluber  Chersea,  to  whom  he  administered  it  both  externally 
and  internally,  died  notwithstanding  in  great  agony. 

The  prevention  of  canine  madncsi  is  said  to  hare  arisen  in  a 
similar  way  by  the  use  of  oil,  and  successful  cases  are  related  in 
Frank.  Satnml.  T.  B.  690.  But  experience,  in  other  haaiis,  hat 
contradicted  these  positive  assertions  *. 

A  more  extraordinary  effect  of  oil  is  reported  by  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  who  observed  that  amongst  the  nu- 
merous tribe  of  oil.porterS)  none  were  infected  with  the  plague* 
Led  by  this  hint,  he  proposed  unction  of  the  body  with  oil  to 
keep  off  the  plague  ;  and  the  following  was  the  result  of  the  first 
trial*  In  the  year  1792,  tweoty-two  Venetian  sailors  lived  five 
days  with  three  infected  persons,  all  of  whom  died ;  but  the 
twenty-two  sailors,  who  had  been  repeatedly  anointed  with  thn 
oil,  remained  free  from  the  infection.  Three  Armenian  famtuasv 
consisting  of  twenty-seven  persons,  occupying  the  same  floor, 
closely  attended  the  sick  of  the  plague,  but,  being  daily  rubbed 
with  oil,  were  preserved  from  the  infection.  "  The  nurses,  in 
our  hospitals  of  Smyrna,  who  attend  the  sick  night  and  day," 
my*  Baldwin, "  by  the  same  method  have  been  happily  preserved 
from  contagion." 

After  this  the  oil  was  employed  in  the  first  stages  of  the  plague 


•  The  application  of  oH,  in  this  country,  dors  not  appear  to  have  been 
employed  to  the  part  bitten,  but  afterwards  exhibited  to  the  patient 
upon  the  accession  of  the  hydrophobia.  Or.  Girdlestoae  tried  H  in  one 
ease,  and  he  gives  us  this  information :  "Immediately  upon  seeing  him,  I  gave 
htm  a  large  cap  of  olive  oil.  He  had  much  increase  of  convulsive  action 
on  his  endeavours  to  swallow  it;  but  after  getting  a  little  down,  he  swal- 
lowed the  rest  very  hastily.  The  cooling  and  pleasant  sensations,  which  the 
oil  quickly  produced,  gave  him  at  first  great  hopes ;  and  he  was  able  after- 
wards to  swallow  three  cups  with  much  less  difficulty.  But  towards  even* 
ing  he  died/'  At  Sudbury,  Dr.  Maclean  relates,  partial  friction  in  one  case 
was  employed  for  about  an  hour,  until  an  oil  bath  could  be  procured.  In 
this  the  patient  remained  ten  minutes  j  when  that  uneasiness,  that  horror, 
which  hydrophobics  constantly  express  at  the  touch  of  every  thing  fluids 
whether  hot  or  cold,  irresistibly  caused  him  to  spring  from  out  the  hogs- 
head in  which  the  oil  was  contained,  with  an  agility  that  astonished  all 
around;  soon  after  which  he  died.  Dr.  Sbadwell  of  Brentwood  had  also 
a  case,  where  the  patient's  body  was  anointed  with  oil ;  and  the  attempt 
being  made  to  administer  it  internally,  a  clyster  of  mutton-broth  and  oil,, 
as  a  succedaneum,  was  employed ;  but  the  patient  in  no  wise  seesaed  be- 
nefited. 
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at  Smyrna,  aod  with  the  happiest  success.  The  body  was  rub- 
bed all  oyer  with  tepid  olive  oil.  A  wine-pint  was  esteemed  a 
care. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  use  of  oil  is  mentioned  in 
sacred  writ.  "  Let  the  sick  be  anointed  with  oil,  and  saved."  \ 
TheCaffres,  who  constantly  smear  the  body  with  lard,  or  oil,  re- 
new free  from  the  yellow  fever ;  and  the  Esquimaux  tribes,  who 
also  regale  on  seal  oil,  remain  also  free ;  and  when  the  plague 
raged  in  London,  tallow-melters  and  butchers  were  found 
exempt 

Instead  of  clogging  up  the  pores,  as  might  be  suspected  by 
.some,  toe  pores  became  open,  and  the  consequence  of  the  oil 
was  to  produce  a  salutary  sweat 

I  know  but  of  one  case  where  this  remedy  was  tried  in  our 
common  typhus,  or  putrid  fever.  Being, requested,  says  Dr. 
Fothergill,  to  visit  a  poor  boy  named  Thomas  Countey  in  a 
wretched  lodging  in  a  narrow  alley  in  Bath,  on  the  sixth  day  of 
a  fe?er,  I  found  the  surface  of  the  body  discoloured  with  pur- 
ple petechia;  attended  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  low 
tremulous  pulse,  inquietude,  delirium,  &c.  Though  these  sym- 
ptoms, and  the  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  seemed  to  pre- 
dode  all  hopes  of  success  from  either  iutcrnal  or  external  reme- 
dies ;  yet,  rather  than  abandon  him  to  despair,  the  whole  body 
was  directed  to  be  rubbed  with  olive  oil  every  four  hours,  if 
strength  would  permit,  and  its  operation  to  be  aided  by  warm 
whey,  accompanied  by  a  suitable  diet  of  gruel,  and  arrow-root, 
and  he  took  a  moderate  dose  of  castor  oil,  as  coinciding  with 
the  general  plan.  After  some  time  his  parched  skin  became 
moistened,  and  at  length  he  broke  out  into  a  full  perspiration. 
By  continuing  this  simple  plan  all  the  alarming  symptoms  sub- 
sided, the  purple  spots  vanished,  and  his  recovery  wfc  speedy 
beyond  my  expectation. 

No  sooner,  continues  Dr.  Fothergill,  had  the  lad  recovered, 
when  the  poor  woman,  his  mother,  who  nursed  him  through 
the  illness,  was  seized  with  evident  symptoms  of  having  caught 
the  infection.  The  above-mentioned  process  being  instantly  per. 
formed,  and  having  now  much  less  difficulty  to  encounter,  this 
new  plan  was  very  speedily  and  strikingly  crowned  with  success. 

Dr.  Oliver*  relates  (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xlix.  p.  49) 

*  A*  eminent  physician  of  Bath,  who  wrote  on  the  Bath  water*. 
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that  oil  rubbed  over  the  body  he  found  of  great  service  in  dropsies, 
especially  Ascites ;  this  from  the  supposed  absorption  of  water 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  is  thought  to  influence  this  disease. 

This  practice  is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  the  oil  softens  the 
shin,  and  lessens  the  inflammation  produced  from  distension  *. 

Woodville  says,  that  oil  is  good  in  nephritic  complaints, 
spasms,  colics,  worms,  &c. ;  but  in  this  he  only  follows  the  fan- 
ciful enumeration  of  virtues  so  profusely  given  to  several,  artU 
cles  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

Oil,  and  fats  of  all  kind,  and  butter  are  supposed  bad  against 
the  bile  +  :  but  by  bile  is  meant  a  weak  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  when  an  acidity  prevails  there,  the  oil  becomes  rancid,  and 
this  is  known  to  disorder  most  stomachs. 
PREPARATIONS. 

Oil  is  usefully  employed  in  clysters,  to  soften  indurated  faeces, 
and  make  them  pass  easy,  as  in  the  common  domestic  clyster,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  half-a- 
pintof  warm  gruel. 

Oil  united  with  alkali  forms  soap,  and  where  there  is  a  defect 
of  bile,  pills  of  Castillo  soap,  four  or  five,  with  a  little  rhubarb, 
have  produced  great  benefit. 

Oil  enters  into  the  composition  of  several  ointments,  as  the 
following : 

The  Wax  Ointment  (Unguentum  Cerae,  olim  Unguentum 
album,  P.  L.): 

Take  of  white  wax,  four  ounces, 

—  spermaceti,  three  ounces, 

■  olive  oil,  a  pint : 

Mix  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  stir  them  very 
briskly,  without  ceasing,  till  they  are  cold. 

And  in  what  the  Royal  College  eall  the  Ointment  of  Sperma- 
ceti (Unguentum  Spermaceti,  olim. Linimen turn  album,),  which 
is  thus  ordered : 

Take  of  spermaceti,  six  drachms, 

■ "  ■    ■  ■  white  wax,  two  drachms, 
■  olive  oil,  three  ounces ; 

*  The  usual  remedies  for  the  dropsy  are  to  be  employed  at  the  same 
time. 

+  Bile  is  a  composition  of  oil  and  alkali,  a  kind  of  soap  *  and  the  use  of 
the  omentum  seems  to  be  to  furnish  fat  or  oil  for  the  composition  of  bilr,  so 
little  is  the  bile  injured  by  oil. 
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Melt  all  together  oyer  a  gentle  fire,  stirring  briskly,  without  in. 
ternission,  till  the  ointment  becomes  cold. 

Also  in  their  Cerate  of  Spermaceti  (Ccratom  Spermatis 
Ceti):  thus, 

Tike  of  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce, 

white  wax,  two  ounces, 

■  olive  oil,  four  ounces : 

Mdt  them* together,  and  keep  stirring  them  till  the  cerate  cools. 

Also  in  the  Ointment  of  Acetated  Ceruse  (Unguentum 
Ccrusss  acetate,  olim  Unguentum  Saturninum,  P.  L.)  : 

Take  of  acetated  ceruse,  two  drachms, 
■  white  wax,  two  ounces, 

olive  oil,  half  a  pint : 

Rub  the  acetated  ceruse  into  a  powder  with  some  part  of  the 
oil ;  then  add  this  to  the  wax  after  it  has  been  melted  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  oil,  and  stir  the  mixture  till  it  is  cold. 

And  in*  the  Cerate  *  of  Acetated  Litharge  (Ccratum  Li. 
thargyri  acetati,  P.  L.)j 

Take  of  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  two  ounces  and  a  half, 

yellow  wax,  four  ounces, 

■    olive  oil,  nine  ounces, 

camphor,  half  a  drachm : 

Rub  the  camphor  with  a  little  of  the  oil;  dissolve  the  wax 
with  the  rest  of  the  oil;  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  thicken > 
add  the  water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  keep  stirring  till  they 
cool ;  then  mix  the  camphor  which  had  been  rubbed  with  the  oil. 

These  softening  ointments  and  cerates  are  supposed  only  to 
supple  the  parts,  and  hinder  the  rag  or  lint  from  sticking  to 
the  granulating  flesh ;  for  which  purpose  oil  is  spread  over  bread 
and  milk  poultices,  or  the  poultice  of  linseed-meal,  being  soft 
unirritating  applications  to  the  part ;  and  they  are  thought  also 
to  keep  the  air  from  wounds,  which  is  known  to  irritate  them, 
from  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  but  to  have  otherwise  no  peculiar 
healing  virtue. 


*  Ointments^  Liniments,  and  Cerates  differ  principally  from  plasters  in 
their  consistency.  A  plaster  reduced  by  the  addition  of  oil  to  the  consist- 
ence of  hooey  will  form  an  ointment,  and  by  softening  it  with  more  oil  it 
hetosses  then  a  liniment.  Cerates  have  a  stHTer  consistency  than  either. 
AU  these  kinds  of  compositions  should  be  melted  down  with  a  gentle  heatft 
•ad  are  commonly  spread  on  soft  linen  rag,  or  lint. 

C* 
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The  following  is  supposed  to  be  drawing,  the  OnmfeftT  of 
Yellow  Rosin  (Unguentum  Resinae  flavae,  olim  Unguentum 
Basilicon  flavum,  P.  L.)  : 

Take  of  yellow  rosin, 

yellow  wax,  a  pound  of  each ; 

■  olive  oil,  a  pint : 

Melt  the  rosin  and  wax  with  a  gentle  heat ;  then  add  the  oil,  and 
strain  the  mixture  while  yet  warm. 

This  plaster  is  employed  for  the  dressing  of  broken  chilblains, 
and  other  sores  that  require  stimulating  :  it  is  also  used  to  drive 
milk  away,  being  placed  oyer  the  tumid  breasts  when  the  child 
is  weaned. 

The  following  is  known  by  the  vulgar  name  of  Turner's  Ce- 
rate, as  curing  the  wounds  of  Turners,  and  is  good  in  broken 
chilblains,  the  Cerate  of  Calamy  (Ceratum  Lapidis  Calami- 
maris,  olim  Ceratum  Epuloticum,  P.  L.) : 

Take  of  prepared  calamy, 
'  yellow  wax,  half-a-pound  of  each  ; 

■  olive  oil,  a  pint : 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  thicken, 
sprinkle  in  the  prepared  calamy,  and  keep  it  stirring  till  the  ce- 
rate is  cool. 

It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  mild  and  strong  liniments 
of  ammonia:  thus, 

Liniment  of  Ammonia  (Linimcntum  Ammonia?,  olim  Lini- 
mentum  volatile,  L.  P.)  : 

Take  of  water  of  ammonia,  half-an-ounce ; 

olive  oil,  an  ounce  and  a  half: 

Mix  by  shaking  them  in  a  phial. 

Strong  Liniment  of  Ammonia  (Linimentum  Ammoniac  for* 
tins,  L.  P.): 

Take  of  pure  water  of  ammonia,  an  ounce ; 
■  olive  oil,  two  ounces : 
Mix  by  shaking  them  in  a  phial. 

These  are  used  as  gently  stimulating  affected  parts,  to  invite 
the  blood  to  those  parts,  and  have  been  found  of  service  in  rheu- 
matism of  the  chronic  kind,  in  paralytic  affections,  white  swell- 
ings, gouty  attacks  in  the  joints  likely  to  recede,  &c. 

The  oil  moderates  the  too  highly  stimulating  effects  of  the 
ammonia,  and  hence  it  usefully  enters  into  compositions  with 
turpentine  ;  which  see  under  that  article. 
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BROOKLIME,  OR  WATER. SPEEDWELL. 


Chu$  II.  Dbndrta.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Enawr.  Gsw.  Char.    CuroJto  four-cleft,  wheel-shaped,  with  the  under 

Segment  narrower :  Capsule,  superior,  two-celled. 
Spec.  Char.  Racemes  lateral:  Leaves  elliptic  flat:  Stem  creeping. 


DESCRIPTION. 
It  is  a  Tory  beautiful  plant  when  in  flower ;  its  stalks  are  round, 
thick,  and  succulent,  and  grow  to  ten  inches  or  a  foot  in  length  ; 
bet  they  do  not  stand  entirely  erect,  but  are  procumbent  in 
part,  and  often  take  fresh  root  at  the  joints,  where  they  touch 
the  ground.  They  are  sometimes  single,  often  branched,  and 
when  cut  through  appear  of  a  spongy  nature.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  serrated  about  the  edges ;  they 
stand  in  pairs,  two  at  every  joint  of  the  stalk  opposite  to  each 
other ;  they  are  near  an  inch  long,  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  somewhat  glossy,  of  a  thick  substance,  and  of  a  dark  or 
blackish  green  colour.  From  the  alae  of  these  leaves  there 
arise  pedicles  one  on  each  side ;  these  are  three  inches  long,  or 
thereabouts,  and  are  each  ornamented  with  a  long  series  of  flow* 
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ers  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  colour,  dirtied  into  four  segments  at 
the  edge,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  seed-vessels,  flat  and  of  a 
kind  of  cordated  form,  in  which  are  lodged  a  number  of  small 
seeds  in  two  oells.  The  ropt  is  small  aqa*  creeping,  and  of  a 
white  colour.  It  grows  in  great  abundance  with  us,  the  com* 
panion  of  water  cresses,  and  propagates  itself  very  quickly  by 
the  spreading  of  its  root. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  thus  described  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Dispen- 
satory: 

This  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  common  in  little  rivulets  and 
ditches  of  standing  water,  and  flowering  in  July.  The  leaves 
remain  all  the  winter,  but  are  in  greatest  perfection  in  the 
spring.  Their  taste  is  herbaceous,  with  a  very  light  bitter- 
ness*. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

If  any  good  effects  be  expected  from  brooklime,  it  should  be 
used  as  food. 

J^s  haying  a  bland  mild  juice,  its  leaves  form  a  proper  cor- 
rective of  fiery  vegetables,  whose  pungency  these  tend  to  les- 
sen, and  the  juice  of  the  whole  herb  not  improperly  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy-grass 
(Succus  Cochlearhe  compositus,  olim  Succi  Scorbutici,  P.  L.), 
which  see  under  the  article  Scurvy-grass,  as  a  bland  corrective, 
yet  not  as  having  much  medicinal  virtue. 

Rutty  says  that  its  juice  is  saponaceous,  and  taken  in  a  large 
quantity  opens  the  body  in  the  easiest  manner. 

Dioscorides  mentions  a  use  that  deserves  the  attention  of  mo- 
dem practitioners.  "  Folia  in  vino  pota,  stranguria  et  vesta? 
scabie  laborantibus  opitulantur ;"  its  leaves  drunk  in  wine  re- 
lieve the  strangury,  and  diseases  of  the  bladder. 

The  juice  is  said  neither  to  turn  sour  or  putrid  by  keeping, 
and  can  be  only  esteemed  as  a  mild  refrigerant 
1 _ 

*  Authors  report,  **  calculum  renum  et  vesicae  expellit,  menses  clef* 
fcetnm  mortuum  ejicit !"  So  filled  with  lies  are  the  Materiae  Medics  1 
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GRATIOLA  OFFICINALIS. 

HEDGE. HYSSOP. 

Gtett  II.  Diandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
EmsT.  Gbv.  Char.    Calyx  seven-leaved,  the  two  outer  patulous:  CoroUm 

irregular,  reversed:  Stamina  two  barren:  Capsule  two-celled. 
SkcChab.    Leaves  lanceolate,  serrate :  Flowers  peduncled. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  RE  stalks  of  this  plant  are  erect,  and  have  frequent  knots  or 
joints ;  they  rise  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  :  the  leaves  stand 
in  pairs  at  the  joints,  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  an  inch  in 
length,  and  more  than  half  an  inch  in  breadth :  they  are  smooth, 
tnd  extremely  bitter  to  the  taste :  from  the  ate  of  these  leaves 
arise  flowers  standing  singly  $  they  are  tubular,  consisting  of  a 
single  petal,  and  perforated  behind.  In  their  hind  part  they  are 
bent  like  a  horn,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  striped  with  brown 
•treaks ;  they  are  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  at  the  front  are  divided  into 
two  lips  of  a  pale  purplish  colour,  standing  far  asunder :  the 
tpper  li;  is  of  (he  shape  of  a  heart,  and  bent  upwards :  the  lower 
one  is  divided  into  three  segments  ;  the  cup  is  divided  into  Are 
legmen ts,  and  the  flower  is  succeeded  by  a  single  fruit  of  a  round- 
ish  figure,  bnt  pointed,  of  a  pale  purple  colour,  divided  into  tww 
cells  and  filled  with  minute  seeds,      v 
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HISTORY. 

This  plant  19  thus  described  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tory :  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  marshy  situations  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  gathered  for  use  when  in  flower.  It 
has  no  smell,  but  a  very  bitter,  somewhat  nauseous  taste.  It  is 
a  drastic  purgative  and  emetic,  and  a  very  powerful  anthelmintic, 
but  its  use  requires  caution.  In  substance  it  may  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  drachm,  and  in  infusion  to  three  drachms. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS. 

The  Gratiola  flowers  in  June  or  July,  continuing  till  August  or 
September.  It  was  introduced  into  our  gardens  by  Gerard  in 
1668.  It  has  no  smell.  The  leases,  which  are  the  parts  used  in 
medicine,  are  intensely  bitter,  slightly  astringent,  and  have  some 
degree  of  pungency  in  them ;  they  impart  their  medicinal  virtue 
to  both  water  and  spirit.  An  extract  may  be  also  formed.  Wood, 
ville,  like  Dr.  Duncan  jun.,  has  been  extremely  short  and  de- 
fective in  his  account  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant.  After  Cullen, 
he  says,  "  that  like  the  other  verticillate  plants,  this  acts  as  a  sti- 
mulant, from  the  essential  oil  it  contains,  and  hence  is  recom- 
mended as  a  remedy  against  hysteria,  and  to  promote  the  courses. 
It  is  good  in  fomentations  for  contusions,  and  for  removing  black- 
ness from  extravasated  fluids ;  and  is  used  as  a  pectoral,  being 
made  into  tea,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  or  honey." 

Such  is  his  account  of  a  poisonous  remedy  very  much  resem* 
bling  in  virtues  the  Digitalis.  Miller  speaking  of  this  plant  says, 
"  that  it  is  of  rugged  curlish  nature,"  Hotfman,  with  others 
speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  u  Non  tantum  per  infcriora,  sed  et 
superiora  purgat,  et  tarn  violenter,  ut  quidam  hellebore,  quidem 
pityusae." — "  That  it  vomits  upwards  and  downwards,  and  so 
violently,  that  it  is  compared  to  hellebore,  or  some  other  drastic 
purge." 

Alston,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  that  "  it  acts  as  an  acrUI 
and  violent  purgative  and  emetic,  and  evacuates  phlegmatic, 
bilious,  and  watery  humours ;  hence  it  is  extolled  in  jaundice, 
asthmas, , dropsies,  and  agues."  Haller  mentions  its  use  in  epi- 
leptic fits,  in  which  we  have  found  the  digitalis  useful.  Geof- 
froy  says,  that  it  is  so  rough  a  purge,  that  it  is  only  fit  to  be 
given  to  strong  people,  and  that  it  frequently  occasions  violent 
pains  of  the  bowels,  and  an  overpurging  in  young  persons. 
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Raring  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  plant,  we  shall  find  reason 
for  its  application  in  medicine. 

Boerhaave  has  given  this  plant  its  true  character:  "  Efficax 
remediam  est  in  humoribus  aquosis,  lends,  biliosisque  specified 
evacuandis,  quos  vel  ex  remotissimis  partibus  trabtt,  atque  turn 
per  seeessutii,  rum  per  vomitum  expurgat.  Hinc  magna*  ejus 
nsiis  esse  poterit  in  hydrope,  ictero  flaro,  Sec.  Et  quia  amari- 
twUte  msuper  dotata  est  instgni  fugat  lumhricos,  eoram  sabur- 
ram  eipargat.  Corrigitur  cionam.  sem.  anisi,  glycyrrhiaa,  &e. 
Bosk  foKoram  polv.  dr.  1.  infusorum  ad  dr.  £.  extr.  scr.  1.'* 

That  is,  "  this  plant  is  excellent  for  the  evacuation  of  bflt 
and  water,  and  for  expelling  worms." 

For  dropsies  the  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  of 
the  dried  leaves  in  powder,  and  1  have  seen  it  relieve  water  in 
the  chest.  Nausea  was  induced,  often  vomiting,  and  always 
purging. 

The  best  mode  of  ordering  it  is  to  put  two  drachms  of  the 
fresh  leaves,  or  a  drachm  of  the  dried,  to  fire  or  six  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  it  infuse  during  the  night ;  then  strain  it 
off  in  the  morning,  and  form  it  into  an  emulsion,  by  triturating 
six  blanched  almonds  with  it,  afterwards  adding  to  it  an  ounce 
of  syrup  of  violets,  or  althea,  and  to  repeat  a  table-spoonful 
every  hour  until  it  vomits  or  purges. 

Bergius  mentions  th*4  tea-  gram  of  the  powder  mixed  with 
fire  of  gentian  root,  in  some  cinnamon  water,  given  every  two 
boars,  until  it  vomited  or  purged,  or  both,  was  of  great  service 
io  bilious  autumnal  or  putrid  fevers  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  by 
thus  evacuating  the  prvmce  viae,  this  success  was  not  an  idle 
boast.     Vide  our  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii. 

Bolduc  says  that  he  found  the  root  of  this  plant  in  powder, 
given  in  half  a  drachm  for  a  dose,  as  good  a  specific  in  dysentery 
as  the  ipecacuanha,  when  the  disease  had  not  proceeded  too  far, 
it  being  astringent  as  well  as  bitter. 

Kostrewiski,  a  Polish  physician,  has  mentioned  some  extra, 
ordinary  facts  relative  to  the  virtues  of  this  plant.  He  relates, 
that  given  in  the  dose  of  half  a  drachm  (in  the  morning)  it  had 
a  remarkably  good  effect  in  several  maniacal  cases ;  and  that  an 
extract  made  from  this  herb  had  cured  symptoms  of  the  venereal 
disorder,  the  ozena,  ulcers  of  the  throat,  nodes,  &c,  even 
where  mercury  seemed  to  do  no  good,  but  harm.  The  medicine 
was  thus  prepared : 
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Take  of  the  extract  of  gratiola,  a  drachm, 
— —  white  sugar,  two  drachms  and  a  half, 
■  crabs'  eyes  prepared,  ao  equal  quantity, 

fennel  seeds,  in  powder,  a  drachm : 

Ten  grains  of  this  was  given  three  times  a  day ;  the  dose  was 
increased  to  double  the  quantity  by  degrees,  and  continued  for 
ten  or  more  weeks. 

It  usually  excited  some  nausea,  a  copious  flow  of  urine,  se- 
reral  motions,  and  in  some  instances  salivation. 

After  such  accounts,  surely,  this  plant  merits  much  considera- 
tion, and  a  further  trial* 
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ROSMARINUS  OFFICINALIS. 


CUs*  II.  Diandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esorr.  Gor.  Cslik.    Corolla  unequal;  upper  lip  two-parted:  Filaments 

bag,  carved,  simple  with  a  tooth. 
SricCaAa.    Leaves  senile. 


DESCRIPTION. 

RoreMART  flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  not  without  their 
baity.  They  are  of  the  labiated  kind,  and  consist  of  one  petal 
Abided  into  two  parts,  gaping  widely  from  one  another  at  the 
south,  or  opening.  The  one  of  these,  which  is  placed  upwards, 
it  tamed  somewhat  back,  and  is  divided  again  into  two,  and 
Bakes  as  it  were  two  horns ;  the  lower  part  is  again  divided  into 
three  segments,  and  the  middle  one  of  these  is  hollowed  in  form 
if  a  spoon,  and  has  at  its  extremity  a  fissure  or  little  nick,  di. 
Tiding  it  into  two  in  that  part  The  whole  flower  is  of  a  pale 
fetaeish,  or  grayish  white,  and  of  an  extremely  fragrant  smell 
and  aromatic  taste.  It  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  is  culti- 
vated every  where  with  us. 
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HISTORY. 
Rosemary  is  a  perennial  shrub,  which  grows  wild  in  tht  sooth 
of  Europe,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  warm  pungent  bitterish  taste,  approaching  to  la- 
vender  ;  the  leaves  and  tender  tops  are  strongest ;  next  to  these 
the  cup  of  the  flower;  the  Dowers  themselves  are  considerably 
the  weakest,  but  most  pleasant 

MEDICAL  USE. 
Its  virtues  depend  entirely  on  its  essential  oil,  which  seems  to 
be  combined  with  camphor,  not  only  from  its  peculiar  taste,  but 
from  its  possessing  chemical  properties  which  depend  on  the 
presence  of  camphor;  and  from  its  depositing  crystals  of  cam. 
phor  when  long  kept. 

This  plant,  like  many  others,  has  obtained  a  celebrity  which 
St  little  merits.  Like  lavender,  it  may  gently  stimulate  the  sy. 
stem,  and  is  a  mild  cordial :  but  it  has  no  claim  to  any  of  those 
high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  this  simple  herb.  Boerhaave 
says,  "  in  aflectibus  capitis  et  nervorum,  apoplexia,  epilepsia, 
paralysi,  vertiginc,  caro,  &c.  visum  acuunt ;  foetorem  anhe- 
litus  emendant;  hepatis,  lienis,  et  uteri  obstructiones  resoivunt. 
Ictero  et  fluori  albo  mulierum  medentur,  corque  confortant." 

After  this  encomium  from  so  distinguished  a  physician,  we 
eannot  wonder  at  seeing  in  poets, 

u  There's  rosemary  ;  that's  for  remembrance/' 

Shakspeare, 
So  speaks  Ophelia.     Perdita  thus  alludes  to  it : 

44  '-Reverend  sirs, 

For  you  there 's  rosemary  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  ail  the  winter  long: 
Remembrance  and  grace  be  to  you  both." 

Shaksfeaiw, 

This  qeality  rendered  it  a  fit  present  of  the  lover.  Thus  in 
a  sonnet  in  1684 : 

44  Rosemary  is  for  remembrance 
Betweene  us  daie  and  night ; 
Wishing  that  I  might  alwaies  have 
\  ou  present  in  my  sight." 

Its  smell  is  certainly  reviving,  and  this  is  found  particularly 
in  what  is  denominated  the  queen  of  Hungary's  water,  which 
smelt  to  on  the  handkerchief  greatly  relie?es  a  headache>  oi 
if  spriukled  on  the  forehead.    It  is  made  thus ; 
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PREPARATIONS. 

Take  of  the  flowers  of  rosemary,  two  pounds  ; 

— —  rectified  wine,  four  pounds : 
Distil  in  a  water-bath.     This  is  common  Hungary  water.     The 
London  College  order  a  spirit,  which  answers  a  similar  purpose, 
k  is  called 

Spirit  op  Rosemary.    (Spiritus  Rorismarini.) 

Take  of  the  fresh  tops  of  rosemary,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

proof  spirit,  a  gallon  : 

Distil  off  in  a  water-bath,  five  pints. 

This  is  useful  as  an  outward  application  in  strains  and  bruises, 
tod,  given  internally,  is  said  to  have  cured  a  queen  of  Hungary 
of  a  paralytic  affection.  The  College  mention  also  in  their 
Pharmacopoeia  an  Essential  Oil  of  Rosemary  (Oleum  Essen* 
dale  Rorismarini).  As  a  cephalic,  four  or  five  drops  of  the  oil' 
are  given  in  a  dessert-spoonful  of  the  spirit ;  also  in  hysterics. 

The  spirit  properly  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
pound Tincture  of  Lavender  (Tinctura  Lavendulae  compo- 
nta,  P.  L.);  also  of  the  Soap  Liniment  (Linimentum  Saponis). 

The  tops  are  used  as  a  kind  of  tea,  but  are  not  so  good  as  the 
sage  tea  for  domestic  use. 
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PIPER  NIGRUM. 


Class  II.  Diandria.     Order  III.  Trigynia. 
Esbent.  Gbw.  Char.    Calyx  none:   Corolla  none:  Berry  one-seeded. 
Spec.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  seven-nerved,  smooth:  Petioles  very  simple. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  he  stem  is  jointed,  and  forked,  of  a  green  colour  but  woody 
texture,'  climbing  like  the  hop,  or  trailing  upon  the  ground 
When  running  along  the  ground,  at  every  joint  they  send  out 
roots.  The  leaves  stand  singly,  and  are  roundish,  and  of  a  firn 
texture,  each  having  seven  nerves,  of  a  dusky  green  on  the  uppei 
side,  and  of  a  paler  green  underneath,  standing  on  short  peri 
oles.  The  flowers  are  small  and  monopctalous,  divided  into  threi 
segments  at  the  end,  having  uo  peduncles,  but  are  placed   in  ; 
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duster  on  the  stalk.  The  fruit  which  succeeds  is  a  berry : 
tweity  or  thirty  are  seen  crowding  one  stalk,  at  first  green, 
then  red,  and  afterwards  black,  but  white  internally. 

HISTORY. 
Sp.  1.  The  black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  shrubby  creeping 
phut,  which  grows  wild  in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  cultivated,  with 
much  advantage  to  the  fruit,  in  Java  and  Malabar.  The  berries 
are  gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  dried  in  the  sun.  They 
become  black  and  corrugated  on  the  surface ;  their  taste  is  hot 
and  fiesy,  and  their  smell  slightly  aromatic. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  4800  watery,  and  afterwards 
180  alcoholic  extract ;  and  inversely,  1080  alcoholic  and  3640 
watery.  The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  was 
soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  was  not  volatile,  for 
7680  grains  furnished  about  150  of  a  very  bland  volatile  oil. 
From  this  analysis  Dr.  Thomson's  differs  remarkably.  By  ma- 
cerating it  in  alcohol,  and  distilling  the  tincture,  he  got  a  green 
volatile  oil,  having  the  whole  flavour  and  pungency  of  the  pep- 
per. Besides  this  essential  principle,  he  found  it  to  contain  an 
extractive  and  starch. 

Sp.  %  White  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the  same  plant  gathered  after 
it  is  fully  ripe,  and  freed  of  its  external  coat  by  maceration  in 
water.    It  is  smooth  on  the  surface,  and  less  pungent  than  the 
Mack  pepper. 
Sp.  3.  Piper  Cubeba. 

Cubebs  are  brought  from  Java.     This  fruit  has  a  great  re- 

'  semblance  to  black  pepper.    The  most  obvious  difference  is, 

mat  each  cubeb  is  furnished  wfch  a  long  slender  stalk,  whence 

they  are  called  by  some  piper  cau datum.     In  aromatic  warmth 

and  pungency,  cubebs  are  far  inferior  to  pepper. 

Neumann  got  from  060  grains,  310  alcoholic  and  272  watery 
extract ;  and  inversely,  380  watery  and  61  alcoholic.  It  also 
famishes  some  volatile  oil. 

The  warmth  and  pungency  of  these  spices  are  said  to  reside 
entirely  in  a  resin ;  their  aromatic  odour  in  an  essential  oil.  In 
medicine,  they  are  sometimes  employed  as  acrid  stimulants ;  but 
their  chief  use  is  in  cookery,  as  condiments. 

MEDICAL  USES. 
All  these  different  kinds  of  pepper  contain  an  essential  oil, 
and  fixed  resinous  and  gummy  principles,   but  the  fiery  acrid 
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particles  seem  principally  to  reside  in  the  resinous  parts :  for 
Carthcuser  observes,  "  that  from  a  pound  of  black  pepper  a 
drachm  or  two  of  essential  oil  may  be  obtained."  Authors  differ 
about  the  exact  quantity,  some  mentioning   a  drachm,  others 
three  drachms  ;  and  this  essential  oil,  though  it  smells  strongly 
of  the  pepper,  yet  has  but  little  acrimony  ;  and  a  watery  in- 
fusion,   though  it  extracts    a  great    quantity  of  gummy   or 
mucilaginous  parts,  three  or  four  drachms  from  an  ounce,  yet 
has  little  or  no  acrimony  unless  it  carries  some  of  the  resinous 
particles  along  with  it:  but  a  tincture  drawn  with  the  spirits, 
though  it  extracts  only  about  a   drachm  and  a  few  grains  from 
an  ounce,  yet   is   so   fiery   and  hot,  that  a  few  drops  of  it  set 
the  mouth  as  it  were  in  a  flame;  and  after  this  tincture  is  drawn, 
whatever  is  obtained  afterwards  is  always  quite  mild  and  inert. 
To  show  how  much  the  virtues  of  pepper  lie  in  the  resinous  par. 
tides,  if  some   black  pepper  be  boiled  in  fresh  parcels  of  wa- 
ter, it  will  not  have  lost  its  flavour,  but  impart  it  to  the  water 
even  to  the  forty-third  boiling. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  pepper,  infused  in  water,  imprcg. 
nates  the  menstruum  pretty  strongly  with  its  flavour,  but  weakly 
with  its  taste :  by  boiling  for  some  time,  a  little  more  of  its  pun. 
gent  matter  is  extracted,  and  its  flavour  dissipated.  On  collect, 
ing  the  fluid  that  exhales  in  the  boiling,  the  water  is  found  agree- 
ably impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  spice,  but  scarcely  dis- 
covers any  taste :  the  essential  oil,  which  rises  to  the  surface*  of 
the  water,  is  thin,  light,  and  limpid,  with  a  strong  agreeable 
smell,  and  of  a  mild  taste ;  a  drop  or  two  on  the  tongue  im- 
prints only  a  moderate  grateful  warmth.  On  inspissating  the 
decoction,  a  part  of  the  pungency  of  the  pepper  is  found  in  the 
mucilaginous  extract,  for  a  larger  part  is  retained  by  the  pepper 
itself. 

The  tincture,  on  the  contrary,  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  a 
few  drops  producing  a  most  violent  effect.  Inspissated  it  leaves 
an  extract  still  more  fiery.  The  quantity  of  the  extract  from  both 
the  black  and  white  pepper  is*  the  same,  but  that  from  the  white 
is  weaker  than  from  the  other. 

In  fact,  the  common  white  pepper  usually  met  with  is  spurious, 
and  only  prepared  from  the  black  in  the  Indies.  They  steep  th< 
black  pepper-corns  in  sea  water,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
for  several  days,  tHl  they  find  the  arillus,  or  outer  coat,  loos* 
on  it ;  this  they  remove,  and  it  appears  afterwards  white*  A 
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wich  of  the  acrid  qualities  of  the  pepper  resides  in  this  coat,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  the  white  pepper  is  found  to  be  the  mildest  of 
the  two. 

Sir  John  Hill  mentions,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  that  there  are 
actually  plants  which  produce  a  true  white  peppery  and  that 
the  genuine  fruit  is  sometimes  imported  to  us ;  but  it  is  most  pro* 
bable,  that  this  is  only  when  the  berries  of  the  black  pepper, 
baring  become  too  ripe,  drop  upon  the  ground,  and  by  a  na- 
tural process  are  deprived  of  their  covering.  It  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  inferior  kind ;  but  is  sold  at  treble  the  price  of 
the  other. 

Respecting  pepper  as  a  medicine,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it 
has  a  warm  cordial  effect  upon  the  stomach  :  but  as  it  does  not 
dispose  the  blood  to  attract  more  oxygen ;  therefore  it  does  not 
inflame  it,  and  hence  accelerates  not  the  circulation*  But  it  in* 
vigorates  the  powers  of  digestion,  stimulates  the  fauces  to  pour 
oat  an  abundant  supply  of  saliva,  and  the  stomach  {he  gastric 
solvent,  and  finally  the  bowels  to  a  better  peristaltio  motion. 

It  is  mostly  used  as  a  corrective  of  the  coldness  and  flatulency 
of  a  vegetable  diet,  and  seems .  admirably  suited  for  warm  clu 
mates,  where  the  food  is  naturally  aqueous,  and  of  a  cold  nature. 
Hence  we  use  it  with  most  vegetables,  especially  cucumbers  and 
peas.  It  serves  as  a  condiment  to  fish.  In  gout,  dropsy,  rheuma* 
tism,  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  the  use  of  pepper  is  advisable,  and 
taken  in  a  large  dose  is  said  to  cure  intermittent*.  In  incipient 
quinsies,  before  the  tumour  has  broken,  a  bason  of  gruel  well 
seasoned  with  pepper,  taken  at  bed-time,  will  resolve,  it  Th# 
tree  use  of  pepper  comes  naturally  recommended  in  palsy. 
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VALERIANA  OFFICINALIS,  P.E. 

WILD  VALERIAN,  L.P. 

VALERIANA  SYLVESTRIS,  P.L. 


Clan  III.  Trlandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Btrarr.  Gar.  Char.    Calyx  none  :  Corolla  monopetaloui,  gibbous  on  one 

tide  at  the  base,  above. 
8nc.  CBAa«    Fkmen  bearing  three  stamina :  Leavet  all  pinnate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  plant  grows  to  three  feet  or  more  in  height ;  its  leave* 
stand  in  pairs,  and  are  large,  hairy,  and  of  a  dusky  green,  di- 
vided down  to  the  middle  rib,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  made  up 
of  many  small  leaves  affixed  on  the  two  sides  of  a  stalk,  or  may 
be  said  to  be  pinnate :  the  flowers  stand  in  large  tufts  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale  whitish  red  colour: 
•ome  of  the  species  vary  in  the  number  of  stamina,  and  are 
succeeded  each  by  a  single  seed  winged  with  down. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  perennial,  and  varies  in  its  appearance  and  sensi- 
ble qualities,  according  to*  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.     la 
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i  and  shady  places  its  leaves  are  broader,  ott  dry  heaths 
aad  high  pastures  they  are  narrower.  The  coots  produced  ia 
low  watery  grounds  hare  a  remarkably  faint  smeU  in  comparison 
ef  the  others,  and  sometimes  scarcely  any.  The  roots  taken  up, 
hi  autumn  or  winter,  hare  also  much  stronger  sensible  qualities 
than  those  collected  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  root  consists  of  a  number  of  strings  or  fibres  matted  to* 
gether,  issuing  from  one  common  head,  of  a  whitish  or  pale 
brownish  colour. 

Its  smell  is. strong,  like  a  mixture  of  aromatios  with,  fetids; 
the  taste  unpleasantly  warm,  bitterish,  and  subacrid. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  of.  the  dry  root  180  alcoholic 
sad  74  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  361  watery  and  5  alco- 
holic. The  dittoed  alcohol  was  slightly,  the  water  strongly, 
impregnated  with  the  smeD  of  the  Valerian,  but  no  separable 
oil  was  obtained. 

MEDICINAL  USE. 

Wild  Valerian  is  a  medicine  of  great  use  in  nervous  disorders^ 
and  b  particularly  serviceable  in  epilepsies  proceeding  from  a 
debility  of  the  nervous  system.  Some  recommend  it  as  pro- 
curing sleep,  particularly  in  fever,  even  when  opium  fails ;  but 
it  is  principally  useful  in  affections  of  the  hysterical  kind. 

The  common  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  in  powder  ; 
and  in  infusion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleasant  fla- 
vour is  most  effectually  concealed  by  a  suitable  addition  of  mace. 

As  its  virtues  reside  entirely  in  an  essential  oil,  it  should  not 
be  exhibited  in  decoction  or  watery  extract 

So  far  the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory. 

Valerian  is  supposed  to  be  the  p#,  Phu,  of  Dioscorides  and 
the  ancients,  from  the  Greek  word  pu,  abominable,  on  account 
ef  its  horrid  smell ;  although  so  extremely  agreeable  to  cats, 
that  the  labels  in  apothecaries'  shops  are  scratched  off  by  them ; 
aad  it  b  said  also  to  attract  the  rat. 

Fabius  Columna,  an  Italian  nobleman,  engaged  in  political 
afairs,  had  an  epilepsy  from  his  birth,  which  the  physicians 
were  unable  to  cure.  Being  entirely  worn  out  with  the  dis- 
ease, he  began  the  study  of  the  ancient  botanical  writers,  and 
m  hb  research  found  that  it  was  cured  by  the  Valerian  root. 
Hence  he  began  the  trial,  and  was  soon  completely  restored. 
He  became  a  famous  botanical  writer,  illustrating  hb  work 
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with  adirifulsie  plates;  and  he  mentions  flu*  by  the  i 
he  had  cured  several  others  labouring  under  the  same  disesm 
He  advises  to  gather  the  root  before  the  time  ef  flowering, 
te  reduce  the  same  into  powder,  and  take  it  ia  water,  wine,  oe 
milk,  op  six  successive  mornings,  on  aa  empty  stomach ;  wheaee 
8 weats  will  break  out,  and  often  the  bowels  will  become  reltied  j 
which  are  excellent  signs.  y 

Dowtinfteus  Fanarolua,  illy  yean  afterwards,  reports  that  ha 
cured  three  cases  of  epilepsy.  To  these  may  be  added  many 
other  instances  of  good  effects  in  this  disease,  published  by 
Cruger,  Schuckman,  Riverius,  Sylvius,  Merchant*,  ChomeLj 
•ravage,  Tine*,  and  Heller. 

Whytt,  who  joined  its  exhibition  with  manna,  experienced 
its  good  effect  in  epilepsy. 

Fordyce  recotm^nd*  it  highly  in  ktmkrmia,  a  pain  ejecting 
one  side  of  the  head  only.  * 

Camerarius  asserts  that  he  found  it  very  serviceable  in  jaun. 
dice,  also  in  asthma,  in  which  latter  disease  he  accompanied  it 
with  a  grain  of  opium. 

Cullen  mentions  that  it  is  serviceable  In  hysteric  and  other 
spasmodic  affections ;  and  where  it  failed  of  producing  any  good, 
it  arose  from  these  disorders  not  being  primary  nervous  affect 
lions,  or  from  the  badness  of  the  drug  f.  Halier  mentions  also 
his  success  in  hysteria.  Boerhaave  pronounces  that  it  is  good 
against  all  diseases  of  the  thorax,  stomach,  and  uterus,  wonderfully 
increasing  the  discharge  from  the  latter,  when  too  sparing,  using 
an  ounce  or  two  of  the  bruised  root  as  tea,  sweetened  with 
honey :  he  likewise  mentions  that  it  is  an  excellent  vermifuge. 

He  adds,  that  if  the  fresh  leaves  be  bruised  with  wine  and 
applied  to  the  parts,  it  is  excellent  in  contusions;  that  thus  it 
dissipates  scirrhous  tumours  without  suppuration,  and,  when 
suppuration  has  taken  place,  soon  makes  them  heal :  hence  the 
Common  people  always  apply  them  in  sordid  ulcers. 

Morgan  relates,  that  mixed  with  guaiacum,  even  only  outwardly 
applied,  it  has  a  singular  efficacy  in  glandular  obstructions. 

AppKed  outwardly,  the  leaves  are  said  to  strengthen  the  sight  J, 

*  Be  used  to  gite  a  drachm  end  a  half  of  the  powder  for  a  dose. 

+  Being  gathered  after  the  spring  season  was  past. 

%  Halier  relates  that  his  sight  was  considerably  amended,  which  wan 
weak,  and  accompanied  with  motes  flying  before  the  sight  in  the  left  eye* 
by  taking  three  times  a  day,  during  fifteen  days,  two  drachms  of  the  powder 
•f  Valerian. 
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tod  remove  specks  <m  tike  eyes  (maculas  oculornm  abstergit); 
and  as  an  amulet  there  are  people  who  think  it  successful  against 
fiie  ague  (adsunt  auctores  qui  radieem  pro  amuleto  febris  quo* 
tidonae  habent,  eamque  collo  m  hunc  finem  suspendunt).  Boer* 
haave. 
According  to  Boding,  it  is  useful  in  tenesmus* 
If  we  take  the  opposite  side,  Woodrille  says  that  it  has  been 
gWen  in  the  extent  of  two  ounces  a  day  without  effect,  and 
u  from  our  own  experience  we  are  warranted  in  saying  it  will  bo 
seldom  found  to  answer  the  expectation  of  the  prescriber." 

As  far  as  my  practice  has  gone,  I  have  found  it  successful  in 
several  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  a  good  nervous  medicine;  and  in 
phthisis  pulmonalis  (consumption)  a  tea  made  of  it  for  break* 
fast  has  done  considerable  service.  It  merits  jet  a  place  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  but  what  rank  remains  to  be  explored*  The 
ofl  of  Valerian  deserves  a  trial  in  epilepsy,  being  said  to  have 
produced  several  extraordinary  cures. 

PREPARATIONS. 

The  Royal  London  Cottage  directs  only  the  following  tine* 
tares: 

Tincture  of  Valerian.    (Tinctura  Valeriana.) 
Take  of  wild  Valerian  root,  grossly  powdered,  four  ounces; 

proof  spirit,  two  pints  : 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  eight  days,  and  strain  the  tincture* 

Volatile  Tincture  of  Valerian.  (Tinctura  Valeriana 

volatilis.) 
Take  of  wild  Valerian  root,  four  ounces ; 

■  tile  compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  two  pinti : 
Digest  for  eight  days,  and  strain  the  tincture.  The  dose  is  hatf 
a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce  three  times  a  day  in  any  convenient 
vehicle.  In  my  formula)  I  am  in  the  habit  of  ordering  the  pow* 
der,  tincture,  and  compound  tincture,  in  the  same  mixture,  with 
the  addition  of  the  camphorated  mixture. 

Valerian  is  usefully  directed  as  an  electuary  thus : 
Take  of  wild  Valerian,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

■  syrup  of  orange  peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  make 
an  electuary,  of  which  give  one  or  two  small  toa-spoonfula 
three  times  aday  in  a  glass  of  simple  peppermint  water* 
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SAFFRON. 

CROCUS  SATIVUS. 

Clan  III.  Triandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
fessnrr.  Gmr.  Char.     Corolla  six-parted,  equal :  Stigmas  ronTolute. 
bVac.  Char*    4>o<ae  one*valve,  radical:  Corolla  possessing  a  very  long 
tube. 

DESCRIPTION. 
The  root  is  a  small  bulb  standing  upon  a  larger,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  fibres  growing  from  the  base.     Four  or  fire  leaves  arises 
from  the  root,  of  a  dark  green,  narrow,  and  grassy,  about  five, 
or  six  inches  long ;  from  the  same  root  arises  a  stalk  four  inches 
high,  sustaining  a  single  flower  resembling  the  Crocus.    It  has 
three  stamina  with  yellow  anthers,  and  in  the  centre  a  long  pis* 
tillum,  which  at  top  divides  into  three  cristated  fleshy  capilku 
ments  of  an  orange  colour,  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine. 
HISTORY. 
The  Crocus  Sativus*  is  a  bulbons-rooted  perennial  plant,  pro. 

*  It  is  a  doubt  how  this  merits  the  title  of  Sativus,  when  its  propagation 
is  by  the  offsets  from  the  root,  the  seeds  hardly  ever  arriving  at  perfection, 
•-unlets  by  sativus  is  meant  cultivated. 
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baMy  a  native  of  Die  East,  althodgfi  it  is  now  found  wild  ia 
England  and  other  temperate  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  very 
generally  cultivated  as  an  ornament  to  our  gardens,  and  in  some 
places  for  the  Saffron,  which  is  formed  of  the  dried  summits  of 
the  pistU.  Each  flower  has  one  pistil,  the  summit  of  which,  is 
deeplj  divided  ipto  three  slips,  which  are  of  a  dark  orange-red 
colour,  verging  to  white  at  the  base,  and  are  smooth  and  shining. 
Their  smell  U  pleasant  and  aromatic,  but  narcotic ;  their  taste  a 
fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  they  immediately  give  a  deep  yellow 
colour  to  the  saliva  when  chewed.  The  flowers  are  gathered 
early  in  the  morning,  just  before  they  open  ;  the  summits  of  the 
pistils  are  picked  out,  very  carefully  dried  by  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  and  compressed  into  firm  cakes*.  The  English  Saffron 
b  superior  to  what  is  imported  from  other  countries,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  blades  being  broader.  On  the  continent 
Obey  reckon  the  Austrian  and  the  French  from  Gatinois  the  best. 
The  Spanish  is  rendered  useless  by  being  dipt  in  oil,  with  the 
intention  of  preserving  it  Saffron  should  be  chosen  fresh,  not 
above  a  year  old,  in  close  cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet  very 
moist ;  tough  and  firm  in  tearing  ;  difficultly  pulverizable ;  of  a 
fiery  orange-red  colour  within  as  well  as  without ;  ofastrong^ 
acrid,  diffusive  smell ;  and  capable  of  colouring  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  water  or  alcohol.  Saffron  which  does  not  colour  the 
fingers  when  rubbed  between  them,  or  stains  them  with  oil,  has 
little  smell  or  taste,  or  a  musty  or  foreign  flavour,  is  too  tender, 
and,  if  it  has  a  whitish,  yellow,  or  blackish  colour,  is  bad.     It  is 

•  The  Saffron  in  England  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  at 
t  place  callrd  from  that  circumstance  Saffron  Walden.  In  the  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  appear,  they  are  gathered  every  morning,  and  spread 
■poo  a  table ;  the  stigmata,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  style,  are  then 
picked,  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  thrown  away  as  useless.  The  stigmata 
beiag  thas  collected  in  sufficient  quantity  are  then  dried,  which  is  effected 
by  means  of  portable  kilns,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  over  which  a  hair 
doth  is  stretched ;  and  upon  thb  are  placed  a  few  sheets  of  white  paper,  on 
which  the  stigmata  are  strewed,  about  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  then 
covered  with  several  sheets  of  paper,  over  which  is  laid  a  coarse  blanket, 
tie  or  six  times  folded,  or  a  canvass  bag  filled  with  straw ;  and  when  the 
ire  has  heated  the  kiln,  a  board,  on  which  a  weight  is  put,  is  placed  upon 
the  blanket  in  order  to  press  the  Saffron  into  a  cake.  For  the  first  hour  a 
pretty  strong  fire  is  employed ;  the  Saffron  is  then  found  to  be  formed  into 
a  cake,  which,  after  bHng  turned,  is  subjected  for  another  hour  to  the  same 
degree  of  beat :  it  is  then  turned  a  second  time,  and  a  more  gentle  heat  is 
applied  for  about  twenty  *fonr  bourn,  or  till  the  cake  becomes  dry,  during 
which  time  it  is  turned  every  half-hour. 
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|aM  that  tt  U  sometimes  adiihearfad  with  the  fibres  of  moke* 
beef,  sad  with  the  flowers  of  the  carthamus  tiaetorlus,  calem-i 
dula  ofidnalis,  6e.  the  imposition  may  be  detected  by  the  ab. 
eeoee  of  the  white  ends,  which  may  be  observed  in  the  real  Saf- 
fron, by  the  inferior  colouring  power,  and  by  the  want  of  smeH, 
Or  unpleasant  smeU  when  thrown  on  live  coals* 

By  distillation  with  water  Saffron  furnishes  a  small  proportion 
•f  essential  oil,  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  heavier  than  water, 
and  possessing  the  characteristic  smell  in  an  eminent  degree* 
According  to  Hermbstaedt,  the  soluble  matter  of  Saffron  is  ex* 
tractive  nearly  pure.  Neumann  obtained  from  480  dried  Saffron 
960  grains  of  watery  extract  which  waft  soluble  in  alcohol,  except 
M  of  a  colourless  matter  like  sand,  and  afterwards  90  of  alco- 
holic ;  and  inversely,  330  of  alcoholic  extract  entirely  soluble 
in  water,  and  then  90  of  watery* 

On  account  of  the  great  volatility  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the) 
Saffron  it  should  be  wrapt  op  in  bladder,  and  preserved  in  a 
box  or  tin  case* 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  aromatic ;  besides  the  virtues  which 
it  has  in  common  with  all  the  bodies  of  that  class,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  it  raises  the  spirits,  and  in  large  doses  occasions  im- 
moderate mirth,  involuntary  laughter,  and  the  other  effects  which 
follow  from  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  is  said  to  bo 
particularly  serviceable  in  hysteric  depressions,  or  obstructions 
of  the  uterine  secretions,  where  other  aromatics,  even  those  of 
the  more  generous  kind,  have  little  effect  But  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Alexander,  and  Dr.  H.  Cullen,  show  that  it  is  much  lest 
powerful  than  was  once  imagined ;  so  that  of  late  the  estimation 
}n  which  it  was  held  as  a  medicine  has  been  on  the  decline. 

Such  is  the  judicious  account  of  this  drug  in  the  Edinburgh 
Hew  Dispensatory  ;  and  we  agree  with  them,  that  it  must  rather 
be  considered  as  an  adjuvant,  than  as  possessing  any  very  powerful 
virtues. 

Dr.  CuHen  is  of  the  same  sentiment.  Although  the  sensible 
equalities  of  this  substance,  says  this  veteran  practitioner,  are 
pretty  considerable,  yet  it  appears  to  us  to  possess  no  other 
jK>wer  than  Simply  being  an  aromatic. 

Rhazes  confirms  our  opinion,  for  he  relates  giving  from  two 
to  three  drachms  at  a  time  with  safety ;  and  Etmuller  tells  us  of 
the  people  in  some  parts  of  Poland  using  it  as  a  condiment,  < 
suming  an  ounce  of  it  at  a  time. 
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From  ike  experiments  of  Dr.  Alexander  It  weiM  seent  that 
Saffron  noseeasos  but-very  little  active  powers,  and  ma j  be  take* 
fa  considerable  emnntitfes  without  producing  my  remarkable 
Act;  and  it  was  but  lately  given  at  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary, 
by  Dr.  Henry  Cmllen,  even  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  a  day, 
fa  several  hysterical  eases,  without  any  sensible  effect  whatever. 

It  fa  asserted  by  IMoscerides  and  Avicenna,  that  taken  to  she 
extent  of  three  drachms  it  is  a  deadly  poison ;  and  the  great 
Boerhaave  gives  it  the  following  most  extraordinary  character : 

"  Hs»c  planta  est  cordfalis,  aromatiea,  pectorals,  anodyne* 
hypnotica,  alexiterica,  et  aperiens ;  nan  habet  vires  integre  die* 
solrendi  sanguinem;  et  rkli  foeminas  dcffnxisse  ab  nsn  nimio  crod 
per  menstrua,  et  viros  per  haunorrhagiam  narium ;  dein  quoque 
homines  reddit  ebrios  :  sic  vidi  casam,  in  quo  medicos  dederaf 
viro  morbo  melancholico  laboranti  crocum  nimis  magna  copia, 
qui  inde  in  delirium  perpetuutn  cum  risu  incidit,  et  ille  non 
nisi  aceto  cnrabatur :  bine  debemus  nos  abstinere  a  nimio  usii 
hojns  herb*  :  vernm  si  defectus  sit  spiritnum,  si  dissolrendi  hu* 
Bores,  si  bilis  ioers,  ejusque  defectus  est  supplendue,  turn  quidem 
com  prudentfa.  crocus  datus  convenit,  alitor  nocet :  in  asthmate 
tamen  convulsiro,  tussi  dyspnoea,  phthisi,  roborando  et  exhjja- 
rando  corde,  in  mensinm,  locbiorum  et  fetus  remora,  et  ictero 
eoaducit:  frontalibus  admotns  phrenitideni,  maniam  et  cepha* 
lilgiam  a  frigido  ortam  tolHt;  in  syncope  et  pal  pitatioae  cordis 
exierne  ventriculo  applicatns  eum  roborai,  membris  paralyticis 
et  induratis  impositus  mire  discutit ;  crocus  in  aqua  rosarum  iq~ 
fosug  prodest  in  variolis  ad  oculos  la?andos.  Haec  planta  etianv 
cooducit  in  colica." 

u  This  plant  is  cordial,  aromatic,  pectoral,  anodyne,  hypno* 
tic,  akxiteric,  and  aperient  It  possesses  the  power  of  wholly 
dissolving  the  blood  j  and  I  have  seen  women  go  into  decline,  by 
the  too  liberal  use  of  Saffron,  owing  to  their  immoderate  menses; 
and  men  by  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  nose :  it  moreover  renders 
people  intoxicated,  a  case  of  which  kind  I  saw,  from  the  pby« 
ticfaa  giving  to  a  hypochondriac  too  great  a  quantity  of  Saffron, 
which  produced  a  continued  delirium  with  laughter,  and  he  was 
eared  only  by  an  acid.  Hence  the  necessity  of  caution  in  the 
sse  of  this  remedy.  But  if  there  be  a  defect  of  animal  spirits* 
if  the  humours  be  thick,  and  the  bile  inactive,  and  this  is  to  be 
altered,  then  it  is  proper  to  employ  Saffron,  otherwise  it  injures* 
la  convulsive  asthma,  cough  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  phthisis, 
lor  strengthening  and  exhilarating  the  heart,  where  there  is  delay 
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tii  producing  the*  menses,  lochia^  or  foetus,  and  in  jaundice,  it 
b  beneficial.  Applied  to- the  forehead  it  has  removed  phrensy, 
mania,  and  headach,  arising  from  a  cold  phlegmatic  habit;  in 
syncope  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  externally  applied,  it  hat 
strengthened  these ;  applied  on  paralytic  and  hardened  limbs,  it 
has  wonderfully  confirmed  them ;  and,  mixed  with  rose  water,  it 
has  benefited  bad  eyes  in  the  small-pox.  It  has  also  been  found 
of  service  in  the  colic." 

I  could  mention  other  virtues:  Homerus  (Iliad,  g.  ver.  347), 
describens  concubitum  Jovis  et  Junonis,  tell  or  em  finxit  produx- 
isse  Tarios  flores  venereos,  et  inter  hos  crocom. — Hoffman.  Bat 
to  use  the  words  of  the  poet,  J 

Nee  pateris  crod  dotes  numerare,  nee  ant. 
Its  many  imaginary  virtues*!!        ' 

PREPARATIONS. 
The  Royal  London  College  have  thought  .fit  only  to  order  a> 
syrup. 

Syeuf  op  Saffron.    (Syrupus  Croci.) 

Take  of  Saffron,  an  ounce ; 

boiling  distilled  water,  a  pint : 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a,  close  vessel,  and  dissolve  the 
sugar  in  a  strained  liquor. 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  three  drachms  in  some  cinnamon 
water,  or  camphorated  mixture. 

*  Although  1  shall  often  have  occasion  to  ridicule  the  supposed  virtues 
of  many  plants,  whose  effects  are  so  frequently  exaggerated,  and  which 
oftentimes  do  not  exist,  still  I  could  wish*  rather  that  we  should  enlarge 
than  curtail  our  short  list  of  medical  plants.  Respecting  the  power  of 
Saffron. to  produce  immoderate  laughter  in  those  who  take  it,  Amatus  saya 
,in  Dioscorides,  Vidimus  mercatorem,  qui  cum  plures  croci  sarculas  emisset, 
multum  ex  illo  in  ollam,  carnes  jurulentas  pro  caena  continentem  injecisset, 
post  earum  esum,  in  tarn  internum  et  vehementem  risum  incidisse,  ut  non 
multum  abfuerit  quin  risu  et  cacMnno  e  vita  discr sserit. 

Hoffman  gives  us  himself  an  instance.  Not,  ait,  nobilem  fceminam  Tri- 
denti  vidimus,  horarum  circiter  trium  spade,  immodico  risu  conaiti.  Ihi- 
binm  non  est,  se  plus  croci  sumsisse  mortua  esset,  p.  801. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  tincture  drawn  with  strong  spirits,  and  evapo- 
rated to  the  consistence  of  honey,  appears  smooth  like  oil,  and  yet  mixes 
easily  with  water  without  precipitation;  therefore  it  must  abound  with 
some  saline  matter,  which  makes  all  its  parts  so  easily  mix  with  water  and 
with  spirits.  This  merits  trial.  Boerhaave  reports  that  he  used  the  extract* 
Should  not  this  also  be  tried  as  well  as  its  fragrant  essential  oil  ? 
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IRIS  FLORENTINE 


CZfM  III.  Triandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Earn.  Gmr.  Chab.     Corolla  six-parted;  the  alternate  petals  reflexed  t 

Stigmas  petal-form, 
tree.  Char.    Corolla  barbed :  alternate  petals  reflexed :  Leaves  cruciform, 

snooth,  shorter  than  the  scape. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  ms  plant  has  its  leaves  grassy  and  flag-shaped,  and  its  flowers 
formed  of  three  upright  petals  and  three  expanded  reflexed  petals, 
bring  the  pis  till  am  with  a  petaloid  stigma,  artfully  concealing 
the  three  stamina. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe* 
The  dried  root  if  imported  from  Italy*  It  is  white,  flattish, 
knotty,  and  has  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  an  agreeable 
•©ell  resembling  that  of  violets. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  77  alcoholic  and  afterwards 
100  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  180  watery  and  8  alcoholic. 
The  distilled  water  smells  a  little  of  the  root,  but  exhibits  no 
appearance  of  oil.    It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  perfume. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Sir  John  Hill  says,  that  the  Florentine  or  dry  Iris  root  is 
an  attenuant  and  expectorant :  it  excellently  thins  the  tough 
phlegm  adhering  to  the  bronchia,  and  renders  it  easily  discharged* 
It  is  given  with  success  in  asthmas,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
many  other  disorders  of  the  breast  and  lungs.  The  dose  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  grains  in  powder ;  but  it  is  not  often  given  alone, 
as  might  be  wished,  though  it  js  an  almost  constant  ingredient 
in  compositions  with  these  intentions. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  What  this  jroot  might  do  in  its  recent  and 
acrid  state,  I  cannot  determine}  but  in  the  dried  state,  in  which 
we  commonly  hare  it  in  our  shops,  we  are  persuaded  of  its  being 
a  very  insignificant  expectorant* 

We  shall  therefore  hasten  to  consider  our  own  Water  Flag. 

Respecting  bur  Yellow  Water  Flag  (Iris  Pseudacorus),  a  plant 
very  common  in  marshes  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  ren- 
dered  very  conspicuous  by  its  large  yellow  flowers,  which  ap- 
pear in  July,  it  formerly  had  a  place  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copeia, under  Ilia  name  of  Gladiolus  luteus,  but  has  been  since 
omitted. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Unwilling  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  few  weapons  physi- 
cians have  to  combat  disease  with,  let  us  examine  a  little  into  the 
real  or  supposed  merits  of  this  plant 

The  juice  is  excessively  acrid  in  all  its  parts;  and  some  of  it 
being  applied  to  a  carious  tooth,  will  instantly  remove  the  sensi- 
bility, and  thus  cure  the  toothache. 

The  juice  of  the  root  being  snufled  np  the  nostrils  produces 
a  burning  sensation  in  those  parts,  acts  as  a  most  powerful 
sternutatory,  and  operates  in  a  most  violent  way,  bringing  down 
a  quantity  of  water ;  and  in  this  way  it  has  cured  complaints  of 
the  head,  of  long  standing,  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

The  expressed  juice  is  also  found  to  be  an  useful  application 
to  serpiginous  eruptions  and  scrophulous  tumours* 

But  its  chief  employment  is  in  dropsies.  Brassavola  says  that 
he  has-cured  ascites  by  giving  even  to  three  ounces  of  its  juice  ; 
and  Sydenham,  who  gave  along  with  it  half  an  ounce  of  cr 
of  tartar,  approves  of  this  remedy. 
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In  the  Medical  Essays,  vol.  t.  p.  94,  there  is  a  case  related 
where  all  the  usual  remedies  had  failed,  and  this  produced  a  care: 
"  By  this  time  the  strongest  cathartics,  such  as  jalap,  gamboge, 
r,  Ac.  were  quite  ineffectual ;  whereupon  Dr.  Rutherford 
.  eighty  drops  of  the  root  of  the  Yellow  Flag  to  be  give* 
every  he«r  or  two  in  a  little  syrup  of  buckthorn,  which  had  a 
very  Immediate  effect,  making  the  man  pass  several  Soots  pints 
ef  water  by  stool  that  tery  night" 

Might  not  this  be  an  useful  remedy,  like  some  other  acrid 
■arsh  plants,  against  worms  ?  But  given  in  small  doses,  accord* 
lag  to  Blair's  Observations,  p»  78,  it  has  been  successful  in  di» 
arrhoeas ;  and  according  to  Christian  Lange  it  is  an  excellent 
stomachic  And  we  must  allow  that  the  root  is  a  powerful  astrin. 
feat,  beutg  used  instead  of  galls  in  making  ink  in  Scotland  (vide 
Fenuaof  ft  Totrr),  and  also  for  dyeing  of  black. 

Old  Oerarde  seems  to  have  had  a  tolerably  fair  knowledge  of 
(he  virtaes  of  this  discarded  plant. 

1.  The  root  of  the  common  floure-dcloee  cleane  washed,  and 
stamped  with  a  few  drops  of  rose  water,  and  laid  plaisterwise 
vpon  the  face  of  man  or  woman,  doth  in  two  dales  at  the  most 
take  away  the  blacknesse  or  blewnesse  of  any  stroke  or  bruse ; 
so  that  if  the  skinne  of  the  same  woman,  or  any  other  person, 
be  Tery  tender  and  delicate,  it  shall  be  needfull  that  ye  lay  a 
piece  of  stlke,  sindall,  or  a  piece  of  fine  laune  betweene  the 
pbister  and  the  skiune,  for  otherwise  in  such  tender  bodies  it 
often  causeth  heat  and  inflammation. 

%  The  juice  of  the  same  doth  not  onely  mightily  and  vehe. 
mently  draw  forth  choler,  but  most  especially  watery  humors  ; 
and  is  a  speciall  and  singular  purgation  for  them  that  haue  the 
dropsie,  if  it  be  drunke  in  whay,  or  some  other  liquor,  that  may 
somewhat  temper  and  alay  the  heate. 

3.  The  dry  roots  attenuate  or  make  thinne  thicke  and  tough 
humours,  which  are  hardly  and  with  difficultie  purged  away. 

4.  They  are  good  in  a  loch  or  licking  medicine,  for  shortnesse 
of  breath,  an  old  cough,  and  all  infirmities  of  the  chest  which 
rise  hereupon. 

5.  They  remedie  those  that  hare  euill  spleenes,  and  those  that 
are  troubled  with  convulsions,  or  cramps,  biting  of  serpents, 
and  the  running  of  the  reines,  or  gonorrhoea,  being  drunke  with 
vinegre,  as  saith  Dioscorides ;  and  drunke  with  wine  it  bringeth 
dowse  the  monethly  courses  of  women. 
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&  Being  boyled  very  soft,  and  laid  plaisterwise,  it  moUMeft 
and  softneth  the  king's-evi),  and  old  hard  swellings. 

7.  The  roots  of  our  ordinarie  Flags  are  not,  as  Dodonaens 
affirms,  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree,  nor  yet  in  the  second ; 
but  hot  and  dry,  and  that  at  least  in  the  second  degree,  as  any 
that  thoroughly  taste  them  will  confess.  Neither  are  the  facul- 
ties and  Tse  (as  some  would  persuade  us)  to  be  neglected;  for,  as 
Fena  and  Lobel  affirme,  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the 
Galanga  major,  or  forreine  Acorns  of  the  shops,  for  it  imparts 
more  heat  and  strength  to  the  stomach.  It  binds,  strengthens, 
*nd  condenses ;  hence  it  is  good  in  the  bloody  flux,*  and  stales 
the  courses. 

I  must  take  my  leave  of  this  plant,  by  observing,  that  the 
juice  of  the  fre?h  root  only  should  be  used,  and  that  an  old 
plant  has  most  virtues  in  it.  It  might  prove  a  dangerous  remedy 
in  incautious  hands,  but  is  said,  when  mixed  with  milk,  to  act 
in  the  mildest  manner. 
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SUGAR-CANE. 

SACCHARUM  OFFICINARUM. 


CUss  III.  Triandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Sacrr.  Gwi .  Char.    Calyx  two-talved,  involncred  with  down :  Cor§TU 

two-raWed. 
StacCaaa.    Jfr«er*  in  quicks  t  Luoh*  flat.  •      ' 


SuGAt  b  a  hard  but  brittle  substance,  of  a  white  colour,  dis- 
poned to  form  semi-transparent  crystallizations,  of  a  sweet  taste, 
•ad  without  smell.  When  heated  sufficiently  it  melts,  is  de- 
composed, emits  a  yery  peculiar  smell,  and  becomes  inflamed. 
Stgar  at  40°  is  soluble  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  in  still 
few  at  312°.  It  is  also  soluble  in  about  four  parts  of  boiling  al- 
cohol. It  combines  with  Yolatile  oils,  and  renders  them  miscible 
*ith  water.  It  also  unites  with  potass  and  lime.  It  is  deeom- 
1*9ed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.  According 
to  Ufoisiar's  experiments,  it  consists  of  71*76  oxygen,  17*89 
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"" 

carbon,  and  10*35  hydrogen ;  or,  according  to  the  original  cal. 
eolation,  of  64  oxygen,  18  charcoal,  and  8  hydrogen. 

Sugar  in  obtained  from  the  Sugar-cane  by  boiling  down  its 
expressed  juice,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  lime 
or  potass,  until  the  greater  part  is  disposed  to  concrete  into 
brownish  or  yellowish  crystalline  grains.    The  Rue  or  potass  is 
added  to  saturate  some  malic  acid,  whose  presence  impedes  the 
crystallization.    The  molasses,  or  that  portion  of  the  inspissated 
juice  which  does  not  crystallise,  is  separated  from  the  raw  sugar, 
which  is  sent  to  Europe  to  be  reined*    This  is  performed  by 
dissolving  it  in  watrir,  boiling  the  solution  with  lime  water,  cla- 
rifying it  with  blood  or  white  of  eggs,  and  straining  it  through 
woollen  bags.    The  solution,  after  due  evaporation,  is  permitted 
to  cool  to  a  certain  degree,  and  diet  poured  into  conical  forms 
of  unglazed  earthen  ware,  where  it  concretes  into  a  mass  of  irre- 
gular crystals.    The  syrup  which  has  not  crystallised  runs  off 
through  a  hole  in  the  apex  of  the  cone.    The  upper  or  broad 
end  of  the  cone  is  then  covered  with  moist  clay,  the  water  of 
which  gradually  penetrates  into  the  sugar,  and  displaces  a  quan- 
tity of  syrup,  which  would  otherwise  be  retained  in  it,  and  dis- 
colour it     It  is  then  carefully  dried,  and  gets  the  name  of  toe/ 
or  lump  sugar.    When  the  solution  and  dther  steps  of  the  pro. 
cess  are  repeated,  the  sugar  is  said  to  be  double  refined.    Sugar 
is  sometimes  made  to  assume  a  more  regular  form  of  crystalliza- 
tion, by  carrying  the  evaporation  only  a  certain  length,  and 
then  permitting  the  syrup  to  cool  slowly.     In  this  form  it  is 
called  brown  or  white  sugar. candy >  according  to  the  degree  of  its 
purity. 

Raw  sugar  varies  very  much  in  quality.  It  should  be  dry, 
crystallized  in  large  sparkling  grains,  of  a  whitish  or  clear  yellow 
colour,  without  smell,  and  of  a  sweet  taste  without  any  peculiar 
flavour. 

Refined  sugar  should  have  a  brilliant  white  colour',  and  a  close 
compact  texture.  It  should  be  very  hard,  but  brittle,  aad  bMak 
with  sharp,  semutransparent,  splintery  fragments; 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Sugar,  from  being  a  luxury,  har  now  become  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  In  Europe  sugar  is  almost  solely  used  wm  t 
condiment  But  it  is  also  a  very  wholesome  and  powerful  awr 
fete  of  nourishment;  foi  during  crop  time,  the  negroea  in  tb 
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West  Indies,  notwithstanding  their  increased  labours,  always* 
grow  fat  It  is  in  this  way  also  that  its  internal  employment  is 
weful  io  some  diseases,  as  in  sea  scarry  ;  Tor  sugar  produces  no 
particular  effect  as  a  medicine,  except  that  the  coarser  and  inW 
pire  kinds  are  slightly  purgative.  Applied  externally  it  acts  as 
an  escharotk  in  spongy  and  unhealthy  granulations ;  and  to' 
abraded  or  inflamed  surfaces  it  proves  gently  stimulant  'In 
pharmacy  it  is  principally  employed  to  coyer  bad  tastes,  to  give 
form  to,  and  to  preserve,  more  active  substances.  In  using  it 
for  the  last  purpose,  we  must  always  remember  that,  if  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  employed  be  too  small,  it  will  promote  instead 
of  retard  the  fermentation  of  the  articles  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
lerve. 

Molasses  or  treacle  is  a  very  impure  syrup.  It  is  thick,  vis- 
cjd,  of  a  dark  brown,  almost  black  colour,  and  has  a  peculiar 
smell,  and  a  sweet,  somewhat  empyreumatic  taste. 

HISTORY. 

The  Sugar-cane  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Lower  Asia,  as  the 
East  Indies  and  Arabia  Felix ;  it  is  also  said  to  grow  sponta- 
aeously  in ,  the  West  Indies ;  but  others  assert  that  it  was  there 
unknown  until  introduced  by  the  Europeans. 

Labat,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Sngar- 
cane  is  a  native  plant  of  the  West. Indies.  But  he  says,  it  is  to 
tbe  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  that  Europeans  arc  indebted  for 
the  art  of  making  sugar,  who  learned  the  secret  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  East  Indies,  and  returning  thence  put  it  in  prac- 
tice, first  at  the  island  of  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Brazils  and  New  Spain,  abont  the  end  of  the  year 
1580. 

Sugar,  when  first  introduced  into  every  country,  was  used 
only  medicinally.  Pliny  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point. 
E?en  in  Arabia,  in  Avicenna's  time,  though  sngar  was  an  article 
of  commerce  from  the  East,  there  is  no  record  of  its  being  used 
ia  dietetic  or  culinary  purposes  for  several  centuries  after, 

MEDICAL  USES. 

Sugar  was  employed  originally  to  reader  unpleasant  and  nau- 
seating medicines  grateful  to  the  sick,  especially  to  children ;  and 
for  syrups,  electuaries,  and  conserves. 

As  might  be  expected  with  every  thing  new,  when  sugar  be. 
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>  ujed  in  die*  is  well  as  meiicine  it  met  with  the  most  via* 
lent  opposition. 

Doctor  TheophUu*  Gaitnderes,  who  wrote  in  1647)  speaking 
of  sugar,  declares,-— 

"  Sugar  and  all  kinds  of  sweetmeats  are  very  hurtful  in  eon. 
gumption  of  the  lungs ;  and,  as  I  conceive,  the  so  frequent  ule 
of  these  things  tends  much  to  create  that  disease;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  consumptive  complaints  are  so  common 
in  England. 

"  In  respect  to  the  predominant  quality  of  sugar,  I  contend 
that  it  is  heating,  although  hidden ;  and,  as  a  proof  it,  It  excites 
thirst. 

"  This  heating  quality  of  sugar  renders  it  not  a  little  injurious 
to  the  lungs,  which  are  in  themselves  very  hot;  moderately  cool- 
lag  things  are  therefore  most  agreeable  to  their  nature,  hut  heat- 
ing things  easily  inlame  them* 

"  But  the  most  important  consideration  is,  that  sugar  is  not 
only  injurious  to  the  lungs  in  its  temperament  and  composition, 
but  also  in  its  entire  property ;  which,  I  before,  no  sensible 
person  will,  deny :  when,  from  its  excessive  sweetness,  H  is  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  the  bitter  principle,  it  must  fellow,  if 
bitter  things,  according  to  universal  sufikige,  absorb  and  deterge 
superfluous  humours,  expel  putrefaction,  and  preserve  bodies 
sound  for  a  great  while,  that  sweet  things,  from  their  opposite 
qualities,  must  be  the  fruitful  parent  of  putrescence ;  and  which 
most  necessarily  be  more  active  hi  their  effects  when  a  part  is 
attacked  not  endowed  with  the  power  of  concoction,  and  from 
which  afterwards  it  is  not  possible  to  remove  the  disease. 

"  It  is  certain  there  is  no  fermentation,  or  rery  little,  pro. 
duced  between  things  which  agree  in  their  qualities,  as  sugar 
and  flesh,  on  account  of  the  sweetness  and  balsamic  quality  of 
sugar  and  the  sweet  essence  of  flesh,  which  assimilate  with  each 
other ;  for,  if  a  piece  of  raw  meat  be  put  hi  Sugar,  it  soon  be- 
comes putrid,  unless  the  sugar  should  have  been  first  boiled  until 
all  its  sweetness  is  consumed,  and  it  has  acquired  a  bitterness  ; 
but  when  the  meat  is  put  into  salt,  it  will  be  kept  from  putrefy- 
ing for  a  great  length  of  time,  from  that  property  in  the  salt 
which  is  acrid,  and  the  balsam  of  the  meat  which  is  sweet,  causing 
a  kind  of  fermentation  from  the  opposition  of  their  qualities  J 
after  which  fermentation  a  certain  new  temperament  arises. 

"  The  same  also  appears  in  sugar,  which,  though  it  so  sooa 
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esrrapts  flesh,  yet  wHi  preserve  Acid  frmtts  from  putrefaction 
far  « long  time  j  because  its  sweetness  ferments  with  the  acidity 
or  sharpness  of  the  finite,  from  which  a  sew  uniform  tempera* 
Beat  is  produced. 

a  In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  observations,  it  is  dot  to 
be  omitted,  that  io  the  island  of  Saint  Thesnes,  under  the  eqasw 
tsr,  the  inhabitants  feed  their  hogs  with  canes,  aad  die  refaed  ' 
ef  the  eene- juice;  from  which  they  are  said  to  fatten,  and  aca 
quire  such  wonderful  tenderness,  that  their  flesh  equals  to  good* 
sets  the  Spanish  kids,  and  is  commonly  given  te  people  with 
weak  stemaehe,  on  account  of  its  easiness  of  digeetiodt 

"  From  hence  we  may  infer,  that  if  sugar  possesses  the  powet 
end  property  of  converting  hog's  flesh,  the  toughest  almost  of 
soy  animal's,  to  so  great  a  degree  of  tenderness,  fee  the  same 
reason  k  meet  accelerate  the  decay  and  sphacelation  of  the  longs* 
when  they  are  of  each  a  soft  and  spongy  substance  as  to  require 
styptics  and  astringents  to  preserve  them. 

44  It  is  therefore  dearer  than  tile  light  that  sugar  is  not  a  nou- 
rishment, but  an  evil ;  net  a  preservative,  bit  a  destroyer ;  aad 
theald  be  sent  back  to  the  Indie*,  before  the  discovery  of  which* 
probably,  consumption  of  the  lungs  was  not  known,  be*  brought 
to  as  with  these  fruits  of  our  enterprise." 

Willis,  who  wrote  in  1674,  says,— 

u  I  $o  much  condemn  all  things  that  are  preserved  with  sugar, 
or  have  much  sugar  mixed  with  them,  that  I  consider  the  invetu 
tien  and  immoderate  use  of  it,  in  this  present  age,  to  have  very 
much  coatribeted  to  the  immense  increase  of  the  scarry. 

u  For  it  plainly  appears,  by  the  chemical  analysis  of  sttgity 
that  this  concrete  consists  of  an  acrid  aad  corrosive  salt,  but 
tempered  with  a  portion  of  sulphur. 

"  Sugar,  distilled  by  itself,  yields  a  liquor  scarcely  inferior  to 
aqsnfertts ;  bat,  if  it  be  diluted  plentifully  with  water,  and  then 
antiileJ,  although  no  fixed  salt  will  ascend,  yet  there  will  come 
a  liquor  like  the  sharpest  brandy,  hot,  and  highly  pungent. 

u  Therefore  it  ii  very  probable,  that  mixing  sugar  with  almost 
•B  oar  food,  and  taken  to  so  great  a  degree,  from  its  daily  use, 
leaders  the  blood  and  humours  salt  and  acrid,  and  consequently 
scorbutic* 

«  A  certain  eminent  author*  attributes  the  cause  of  the  fro* 

•  Qarenderes. 
e2 
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quency  of  consumptions  of  the  lungs,  in  England,  to  the  immo- 
derate use  of  sugar.  I  am  not  certain  whether  also  the  fames  of 
the  increasing  scurry  may  not  rather  be  domed  from  thence." 

Ray,  who  wrote  in  1689,  says,— 

"  The  physicians  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  with  unani* 
mous  consent  recommend  sugar  for  complaints  in  the  lungs, 
hoarseness,  cough,  rawness  of  the  throat,  and  internal  ulcera- 
tions :  yet,  among  us  in  England,  not  long  since,  it  began  to 
be  accused,  and  to  labour  under  great  discredit,  by  our  own  as 
well  as  foreign  physicians,  who  impute  the  ravages  which  the 
scurry  and  consumption  have  lately  made  in  England  to  the  im- 
moderate use  of  sugar  in  our  food  and  drinks. 

"  No  person  should  therefore  attribute  these  evils  to  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  for,  they  say,  that  in  Portugal, 
where  the  air  is  warm,  consumption  of  the  lungs  is  there  epi- 
demic, from  the  same  cause ;  as  the  Portuguese  use  more  sugar 
than  any  people,  except  the  English. 

"  In  regard  to  the  scurvy,  the  same  more  ancient  physicians, 
as  well  as  those  of  later  times,  agree,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
too  great  use  of  sugar  ;  and  that  it  is  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth, 
and  not  only  renders  them  black,  but  causes  them  to  decay,  and 
to  loosen  in  their  sockets,  and  to  fall  out ;  which  are  certain 
signs  and  symptoms  of  scurvy. 

"  Sugar  also  contains  an  acid  and  very  corrosive  salt,  which 
appears  from  distillation. 

"  The  scurvy  is  caused  by  a  redundant  fixed  salt  in  the  blood, 
and  is  therefore  cured  by  such  things  as  abound  with  a  volatile 
salt" 

Opposed  to  these,  we  have  not  wanted  those  who  have  amply 
vindicated  the  effect  of  sugar. 

Siare  says, — "  I  have  a  strong  and  home  argument  4o>  recom. 
mend  the  use  of  sugar  to  infants ;  of  which  to  defraud  them-ia 
a  very  cruel  thing,  if  not  a  crying  sin.  The  argument  I  bring 
from  Nature's  first  kind  tribute,  or  intended  food  for  children 
so  soon  as-  they  are  born ;  which  is,  that  fine  juke  or  liquor 
prepared  in  the  mother's  breasts,  called  breast-milk,  of  a  fine 
delicate  sweet  taste.  This  sweet  is  somewhat  analogous,  or  a 
taste  agreeable,  to  sugar ;  and,  in  want  of  this  milk,  it  is  well 
known,  sugar  is  brought  to  supply  it  You  may  soon. be  con. 
vinced  of  the  satisfaction  which  a  child  has  from  the  taste  of 
sugar,  by  making  two  sorts  of  water-raps,  one  with,  and  the 
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other  without,  sugar ;  they  will  greedily  suck  down  the  one,  and 
■ike  faces  at  the  other.  Nor  will  tbey  be  pleased  with  cow's 
■ilk,  unless  that  be  blessed  with  a  little  sugar,  to  bring  it  to 
the  sweetness  of  breast-milk. 

"  I  will  set  down  an  experiment  I  had  from  a  friend*  He 
was  a  little  lean  man,  who  used  to  drink  much  wine  in  company 
sf  strong  drinkers*  I  asked  him  how  he  was  able  to  bear  it. 
He  told  me  that  he  received  much  damage  in  his  health,  and  was 
apt  to  be  fuddled,  before  he  used  to  dissolve  sugar  in  his  wine ; 
from  that  time  he  was  never  sick  .nor  inflamed,  nor  fuddled  with 
wine.    He  usually  drank  red  wine. 

"  I  made  use  of  sugar  myself  in  red  wine,  and  I  found  the 
fike  good  effect ;  that  it  prevents  heating  my  blood,  or  giving 
my  head  any  disturbance,  if  I  drink  a  larger  portion  than  or. 
dmary. 

u  I  allow  about  two  ounces  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  wine,  and 
dare  assert  that  this  proportion  will  take  off  the  heating  quality 
of  wine  in  a  good  measure ;  and,  after  one  has  some  time  used 
himself  to  add  sugar  to  his  wine,  he  will  be  pleased  with  the 
taste,  and  feel  the  comfortable  and  cordial  virtue  of  this  com. 
position. 

"  Let  those  that  are  thin,  and  apt  to  have  hot  hands  and 
heated  brains  upon  drinking  wine,  and  cannot  abstain  or  be  ex- 
cused from  drinking,  take  notice  of  this  counsel,  and  try  it  fo* 
some  time ;  and  they  will  be  pleased  with  the  delicious  taste,  and 
salubrious  effects,  of  this  saccharine  addition." — Vindication  of 
Sugars,  anno  1715. 

The  learned  Dr.  Moseley  has  lately  very  ably  vindicated  this 
article,  used  as  diet,  and  for  medicine,  in  a  most  elaborate. 
?'  Treatise  on  Sugar*."  We  will  sum  up  his  arguments  in  this 
pace, 

"  When  we  consider  that  the  saccharine  principle  is  the  soul 
of  vegetable  creation,  and  see  how  sparingly  it  is  diffused  through 
the  general  productions  of  the  earth,  and  how  little  is  collected 
from  the  wide  range  of  flowers,  by  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
laborious  bee ;  or  from  roots,  trees,  fruit,  and  grain,  by  the 
chessic  art ;  we  cannot  but  admire  the  partiality  of  Nature  to 
the  luscious  cane,  her  favourite  offspring,  the  sublimest  effort 
of  heat  and  light. 

♦  Ttts  Treatise  is  one  of  the  very  bett  monographs  we  possess. 
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u  The  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  cane-juice  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  cane.  We  consider  a  pound  of  sugar  from  a 
gallon  of  cane»juioe,  as  good  yielding;  and  three  hogsheads  of 
Sugar,  of  14  cwt.  each,  from  an  acre  of  land,  as  ample  produce. 
But  for  this  quantity  the  soil  must  be  good,  and  the  canes  of 
the  first  year's  cutting,  and  in  perfection. 

"  In  the  process  of  refining  muscovado  sugar,  a  ton  weight,  of 
good  quality,  gires  the  following  products : 

cwt.  q.    lb. 
Double  and  single  refined  sugar       -91     5^- 

Piece  ditto 400 

Scale,  or  bastard  ditto  -  -  -  -  2  0  0 
Molasses,  or  treacle  -----41W 
Scum  and  dirt   -    - 01    0|£ 

SO    0    Q 


"  That  sugar  is  nutritious  in  the  most  eminent  degree  has  been 
long  known.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  regetable  nutrition. 
•  "  Erery  root  and  earthly  production  is  nutritions  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  saccharine  principle  it  contains.  Nothing  nourishes 
that  is  entirely  free  from  this  saccharine  principle ;  otherwise 
turnips  would  be  as  little  nutritive  as  cucumbers,  being,  like 
them,  the  sugar  excepted,  scarcely  any  thing  but  water. 

"  Milk  is  nutritious  on  the  same  account,  and  that  milk  is  moat 
nutritious  which  most  abounds  with  saccharine  sweetness ;  and 
when  milk  is  defectire  in  this  quality,  from  bad  pasturage  and 
other  causes,  our  vegetable  sugar  should  be  added  to  it,  to  re* 
medy  such  defect 

"In  all  cases  sugar  helps  the  assimilation  of  milk  m  the  sto- 
mach, and  not  only  prevents  its  curdling,  and  disordering  that 
organ,  but  corrects  the  tendency  which  milk  has  to  injure  the 
breath,  by  adhering  to  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  rendering  then 
foul  and  offensive. 

"  There  are  many  people  to  whom  a  milk  diet  would  be  a  great 
eon? enienee  and  gratification  ;  and  there  are  some  habits  of  body 
and  disorders  wherein  it  would  often  be  of  the  utmost  utility  g 
but  the  stomach  frequently  is  unable  to  bear  it  Here  sugar  Is 
the  only  means  to  reconcile  the  disagreement 

"  A  learned  and  worthy  relation  of  mine,  haMng  been  ranch 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  having  seen  the  good  effects  of  a 
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talk  diet  hi  similar  oases  to  his  own,  wished  to  tare  recourse  to 
it  in  the  same  manner,  and  make  it  a  principal  part  of  bis  sua. 
teaance ;  but  he  could  not  It  curdled,  and  became  sour,  heavy, 
sad  disgusting  in  his  stomach.  He  was  always  very  food  of 
■ilk,  but  never  could  use  it  without  inconvenience,  even  whom 
he  was  a  boy. 

"  However,  on  reading  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  he 
was  determined  to  have  another  trial  of  milk,  with  the  addition. 
of  some  sugar.  This  succeeded,  and  he  now  makes  two  meals 
every  day  entirely  on  milk  and  bread,  with  great  pleasure  and 
confort,  and  with  infinite  advantage  to  his  health. 

"  As  milk  has  the  property  of  injuring  the  teeth,  and  is  muck 
used  in  schools,  and  constitutes  great  part  of  the  sustenance  of 
most  young  people,  a  tooth-brush  and  water  should  always  be 
employed ;  or  at  least  the  mouth  should  be  well  rinsed  with 
water,  after  a  meal  made  of  milk. 

"  No  modern  physicians  have  noticed  this ;  but  the  ancients 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  injurious  effects  of  milk  on  the 
teeth  and  gums  *. 

"  In  regard  to  sugar  being  prejudicial  to  the  teeth,  this  ha* 
long  been  known  as  a  prudent  old  woman's  bugbear  to  frighten 
children,  that  they  might  not  follow  their  natural  inclination, 
by  seizing  opportunities,  when  they  are  not  watched,  of  devour- 
ing all  the  sugar  they  can  find. 

"  This  story  has  had  a  good  effect  among  the  common  people 
hi  Scotland.  They  are  impressed  with  a  notion  that  sweeties 
hart  the  teeth ;  therefore  they  live  contented  without  an  article 
not  always  within  the  compass  of  their  finances. 

"  Slare,  and  many  others,  used  sugar  as  a  principal  ingredient 
in  tooth  powders.  It  is  a  component  part  of  many  pastes,  and 
other  dentifrices ;  and  what  the  French  call  opiates,  for  the  pre* 
serration  of  the  teeth  and  gums. 

"  When  milk  is  not  the  sole  diet  of  children  at  their  mother's 


*  P.  42giacta»,  lib.  i.  c^6.— Lac  giagivas  et  dentes  Hedk.    Quare  post 
ipsom  acceptaai,  pruDoai  aqua  molsa,  deiode  vino  aditringente,  os  colluere 


Oribasii  a  Galeno  Med  kin.  Collect,  lib.  fi.  c.  59. — Mirum  in  modom 
am  lactij  freooens  dentet  ft  gingivae  laedit,  nam  gingiva*  fiaccidas,  dentes 
tfltrefactknii  et  eroooni  obnoxios  facit :  ergo  sumpto  lacte,  os  vino  dilttto 
miacadnm  est ;  erit  anaai  acceaunodalius  si  mel  eidem  adjicias. 
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breast,  sugar,  in  rations  mixtures  and  vehicles,  makes  the  diirf 
portion,  essentially,  of  their  support. 

"  Sugar  affords  great  nourishment,  without  oppressing  their 
tender  powers  of  digestion.  The  nutritive  principle  of  their  iuu 
cural  food  is  thus  happily  imitated. 

u  Sugar  does  not  create  worms  in  children,  as  has  been  often 
said ;  on  the  contrary,  it  destroys  worms.  Some  writers  have 
mentioned  this* ;  but  my  authority  is  my  own  observation. 

"  In  the  West  Indies,  the  negro  children,  from  crude  vegeta- 
ble diet,  are  much  afflicted  with  worms,  in  crop-time,  when 
the  canes  are  ripe,  these  children  are  always  sucking  them* 
Give  a  negro  infant  a  piece  of  Sugar-cane  to  suck,  and  the  im- 
poverished milk  of  his  mother  is  tasteless  to  him.  This  salubrious 
luxury  soon  changes  his  appearance.  Worms  are  discharged ; 
his  enlarged  belly  and  joints  diminish ;  his  emaciated  limbs  in- 
crease ;  and,  if  canes  were  always  ripe,  he  would  never  be  dis* 
eased. 

"  1  have  often  seen  old,  scabby,  wasted  negroes  crawl  from  the 
hot-houses,  apparently  half  dead,  in  crop-time;  and  by  sucking 
canes  all  day  long,  they  hare  soon  become  strong,  fat,  and 
sleaky. 

"  The  restorative  power  of  sugar  in  wasted  and  decayed  ha* 
bits,  is  recorded  by  several  physicians  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  I  have  known  many  people  far  advanced  in  pulmonary 
consumption,  recovered  by  the  juice  of  the  Sugar-cane* 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  a  clergyman  in  Shropshire,  has  favoured 
me  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  cure  performed  by  the 
use  of  sugar,  in  suqh  a  diseased  state  of  the  lungs  as  is  generally 
denominated  a  complete  consumption. 

"  The  case  is  curious ;  and  I  shall  recite  as  much  of  it  as  is 
necessary  to  the  faqt  The  patient  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  neigh- 
bour of  my  friend.  He  had  been  attended  by  two  eminent  phy- 
sicians, who  had  given  op  the  case  as  incurable.  He  then  applied 
to  the  late  doctor  James,  who  ordered  one  paper  of  his  powder 
to  be  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  one  part  to  be  taken  every 
other  night,  diluting  with  strong  green  tea.  After  being  a  week 
under  this  treatment,  he  was  taken  out  of  his  bed  every  morning 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and,  supported  by  two  persons, 


•  Act.  Med.  Leip.  anno  1700. 
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was  awrried  along  the  garden -walk,  when  the  weather  was  fine, 
which  brought  on  expectoration  and  retching;  when  the  op* 
pression  from  his  lungs  was  removed  by  these  operations,  he 
was  put  into  bis  bed  again,  and  had  a  tea~cupful  of  milk-warm 
umttoo  broth  given  him ;  this  excited  a  gentle  perspiration,  and 
pleasant  sleep.  He  was  allowed  calves'  feet,  chicken,  fish,  and 
a  glass  or  two  of  Port  wine.  This  was  James's  practice.  The 
patient  thought  himself  benefited  by  it.  He  was  at  this  time  so 
reduced  that  he  kept  his  bed  upwards  of  two  months,  not  being 
able  to  stand,  nor  even  to  sit  upright  in  a  chair,  without  sap- 
port;  his  cough  was  violent,  with  bloody  purulent  spitting,  fever^ 
tad  profuse  and  sudden  night  sweats.  He  was  then  twenty-six 
yeari  of  age. 

u  ffis  disorder  originated  from  sleeping  with  bis  bed-room 
window  open,  in  the  month  of  June  1770 ;  and  increased  to  an 
alarnmg  degree  by  the  month  of  August;  and  in  March  1771 
the  above  physicians  gave  over  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  These 
tangs  premised,  I  shall  give  the  gentleman's  own  words,  in  an* 
swer  to  some  particulars  stated  to  him,  by  my  desire. 

"  *  I  did  not  take  to  the  use  of  sugar  until  I  was  reduced  to 
so  weak  a  condition  as  to  be  unable  to  take  any  thing  else. 
Sugar  was  never  prescribed  for  me  by  any  physician  j  but  being 
very  thirsty,  from  the  fever,  I  had  a  great  inclination  for  spring 
water,  which  I  was  not  permitted  to  have,  by  the  affectionate 
relative  who  nursed  me,  without  some  muscovado  sugar,  a  little 
ginger,  and  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  in  it  I  soon  became  ex. 
treacly  fond  of  the  saccharine  taste,  and  used  to  sweeten  the 
water  to  excess.  I  did  not  take  it  as  a  medicine,  nor  confine 
myself  to  any  specific  quantity,  but  always  used  it  when  my  ap- 
petite or  inclination  seemed  to  require  it.  However,  1  at  length 
used  it  in  a  considerable  quantity ;  some  days,  to  the  amount, 
I  believe,  of  eight  ounces  ;  and  that,  with  the  small  portion  of 
toasted  bread  put  into  my  drink,  was  the  principal  part  of  my 
sisteaance  during  the  greater  part  of  twelve  years ;  nor  did  it 
cease  to  be  so  until  my  stomach  became  strong,  and  capable  of 
bearing  animal  food.9 

"  He  continued  in  good  health  from  the  preceding  period  until 
fke  month  of  April  1793,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  neglected 
cold,  he  had  a  return  of  all  bis  former  dangerous  symptoms ;  but, 
by  recurring  to  his  old  regimen,  he  was  again  restored  to  health, 
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id  about  «*  month!  time,  excepting  ia  strength,  which>h©  ia» 
covered  by  degrees*  Ha  U  now  ia  better  health  than  he  ever  wsj 
before  in  bin  life. 

"  Fontanus,  Vateriola,  and  Forrestus,  assert  that  they  hsi 
patients  cured  of  consumption  of  the  lungs  by  a  continued  vh 
of  the  conserve  of  roses ;  and  {Uverius  knew  an  apothecary  Whs 
cured  himself  of  a  confirmed  consumption  by  almost  living  ou 
the  consenre  of  roses.  Avicenna  records  an  instance  of  a  sur- 
prising cure  performed  on  a  patient,  so  nearly  dying  in  a  con? 
sumption,  that  preparations  were  making  for  her  funeral ;  ana 
who  was  not  only  perfectly  restored  to  health,  but  became  very 
fat,  by  eating  a  great  quantity  of  conserve  of  roues  ♦.  Foreiga 
journals  are  full  of  histories  of  consumptions  cure4  by  this  me- 
dicine. 

"  There  are  instances  where  people  have  scarcely  taken  any 
other  nutriment  than  consenre  of  roses.  Some  have  eaten  a 
pound,  and  a  pound  and  an  half,  of  this  conserve  every  day  i 
three«.fourths  of  this  conserve  are  sugar, 

u  The  virtues  of  sugar  are  not  confined  to  its  nutritive  and 
balsamic  qualities.  It  resists  putrefaction,  and  preserves  all  sub. 
itsmra,"~a*shf  fruits,  and  vegetables,— from  corruption* 

"  It  has  a  great  solvent  power,  and  helps  the  solution  of  fat, 
oily,  and  incongruous  foods  and  matures.  It  promotes  their 
maceration  and  digestion  in  the  stomach,  and  qualifies  the  efiect* 
of  digestion  to  the  powers  of  the  lacteals  t. 

"  For  this  reason  sugar  is  much  used  in  foreign  cookery,  nod 

so  much  introduced  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  in  France,  and 

also  in  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain ;  and  indeed  in  every  country,  «&. 

*       i  i     ■  ■  ■  -  -  -      i  -  i.i 

*  Thb  carious  case  deterres  to  fee  remembered.  "  SI  noa  timerem  eici 
saeadaa,  nairarem  to  hoc  fatentioae  miraailfta,  et  refcrrom  twmnrn,  qua 
Uia  est  natter  pfetfeiska.  Pervenit  ret  cqjus  ad  hac,  «t  ssfritudo  cum  eft 
proloogaretor  adeo,  donee  pe  nrenrrit  ad  mortem,  et  rocaretur  ad  ipsam, 
qui  prcpararet  ea  qu«  mortuft  sunt  necessaria.  Tone  quidajn  frater  rjos 
surrexit  ad  earn,  coravit  earn,  bac  cora  tempore  longo,  et  revisit  et  aanata 
est,  et  impingnataesti  et  non  est  mihl  possfbile,  ut  dicam  summum  ejus, 
quod  comedit  de  succaro  rosaceo."     lib.  ill.  fen.  10.  tr.  6.  c  6.  p.  606. 

t  u  Aeria  lenjt,  aeida  o^taadit,  salsa  miftiora  anstem  snariora  redd  it, 
fatois  et  intipidii  gratom  saporcm  tribait ;  atqne  at  ano  verb!  conclndaa*, 
Omnium  sap>rum  domitor  videri  potest ;  nibilque  absque  sarcharo  fere  ventri 
gratum,  panificio  operi  additur,  rinfo  miscetnr,  aqua  enim  saccharo  guarior 
salubriorque  redditur.— Nonnii  de  Re  Cibarm,  lib.  L  c.  47.  p.  152. 
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"  Sugar,  io  the  form  of  syrup,  b  an  admirable  vehicle  to  com- 
mfcmte  and  convey  to  the  internal  absorbing  vessels  any  altera* 
tire,  mineral,  or  vegetable  medicine. 

u  By  its  miseible  property  it  diffuses  minutely  any  preparation 
it  nay  hold  in  solution,  or  union,  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach 
lad  intestines,  and  subjects  it  to  the  capacity  of  the  orifices  of 
the  smallest  vessels. 

"  Sagar  alone  has  many  medicinal  virtues;  and,  made  into  a 
common  syrup  with  water,  and  disguised,  and  perhaps  some*. 
jrmtf  improved  by  vegetable  additions,  has  performed  many  cures 
m  diseases,  from  impoverished  blood,  rickets,  and  scrophula, 
that  have  baffled  the  most  skilful  physicians ;  and  empirics  have 
accardingly  availed  themselves  of  what  they  term  ptisans  and 
aedfcated  syrups." 

The  balsamic  and  fattening  properties  of  sugar  are  promw 
atady  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  made,  and  not 
trained  to  the  human  race. 

( The  celebrated  historian  Mr*  Bryan  Edwards  was  too  ac* 
carats  in  his  researches  to  suffer  a  fact,  so  interesting  as  this,  t# 
escape  his  observation. 

In  his  History  of  the  West  Indies  he  has  drawn  a  faithful  re* 
presentation  of  a  plantation  in  the  season  of  making  sugar*. 

Be  says,— u  go  palatable,  salutary,  and  nourishing  is  the 
juice  of  the  cane,  that  every  individual  of  the  animal  creation, 
drinking  freely  of  it,  derives  health  and  vigour  from  its  use> 
The  meagre  and  sickly  among  the  negroes  eihibit  a  surprising  al» 
teratkra  in  a  few  weeks,  after  the  mill  is  set  in  action.  The  hu 
fearing  aerses,  open,  and  males,  though  almost  constantly  at 
work  daring  this  season,  jet  being  indulged  with  plenty  of  the 
gsssn  tops  of  this  noble  plant,  and  some  of  the  scummings  from 
the  boiung-house,  improve  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  the 

u  It  mast  be  observed,  that  muscovado,  or  what  is  called 
meitt  sugar,  is  laxative;  and  that,  in  using  the  juice  of  the 
mas,  either  as  a  lnanry  or  a  medicine,  this  also  is  of  a  laxative 


•  **  8t  prrqiam,  puree  ultima  mens*  derore tor,  concoctionem  javat,  sa- 
telafea  fere  lenlt."— Aki.  Petroatas,  De  Victu  Romanorum,  p.  328. 
v  Ismmtj,  February,  March,  and  April. 
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-nature,  particularly  with  people  unaccustomed  to  it ;  and  some* 
times  it  operates  as  an  active  purgative,  and  disorders  the  bowsH. 
This  happens  frequently  to  Europeans,  who  arrive  in  the  sugar 
-countries  just  at  crop«time,  and,  allured  by  its  grateful  novelty, 
take  it  to  excess.1' 

In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  also  the  concurrence  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Cullen. 

"  The  second  kind  of  vegetable  matter  which  we  have  said 
may  be  supposed  to  be  alimentary,  is  sugar.  Whether  this  in 
its  pure  saline  state,  and  taken  by  itself,  without  any  mixture  of 
•oleaginous  matter,  can  prove  alimentary,  seems  to  me  rery 
doubtful ;  but  that  even  when  approaching  very  nearly  to  a  sa- 
litie  state,  as  it  is  in  the  Sugar-cane,  it  may  prove  alimentary,  is 
presumed  from  what  happens  to  the  negroes  upon  our  sugar 
plantations,  who  are  observed  to  grow  plump  and  fat  when 
during  the  expression  of  the  canes  they  take  a  great  deal  of  the 
cane-juice. 

"  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  likewise  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  people  of  warmer  climates  live  very  much 
upon  fruits,  whose  substance,  in  a  great  part,  consists  of  sugar; 
and  I  think  it  evidently  appears  that  these  fruits  are  more  nou- 
rishing in  proportion  as  they  contain  more  of  sugar.  That  sugar 
enters  for  a  large  share  into  the  nourishment  of  men,  we  may 
know  particularly  from  hence,  that  figs,  a  yety  saccharine  fruit, 
were  anciently  the  chief  food  of  the  athlete,  or  pubKc  wrestlers. 

"  That  the  roots  of  these  vegetables,  that  are  especially  ali- 
mentary, contain  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  we  learn  from  Margraaf  4a 
experiments,  which  show  that  a  great  deal  of  pure  sugar  may  be 
extracted  from  them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  great 
partof  t bet r  nutritious  power  depends  upon  this  ingredient  in 
their  composition. 

"  The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  nutritious  quality  of  sugar, 
or  of  its  being  a  chief  part  of  alimentary  substances,  is,  that  a 
great  proportion  of  sugar  is  contained  in  all  farinaceous  matter, 
This  appears  from  its  being  evolved  in  the  most  part  of  the  fari- 
naceous seeds  by  their  germination  or  malting.  And  lastly,  that 
all  alimentary  vegetables  do  for  a  great  part  consist  of  sugar, 
we  may  presume,  from  their  being  universally  liable  to  a  vinous 
or  acetous  fermeutatioo,  the  subject  of  which  is  probably  in  all 
cases  a  sugar. 

u  The  affinity  between  saccharine  and  farinaceous  matter  ap- 
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pun  particularly  from  this,  that  several  fruits  which  at  a  oer- 
tm  period  of  their  maturation  arc  chiefly  saccharine,  are  in  their 
farther  progress  often  changed  to  a  farinaceous  state.  Tha 
gtrnriaation  of  seeds,  therefore,  and  the  maturation  of  certain 
farite,  fully  prove  the  mutual  convertibility  of  sugar  and  farina 
into  each  other. 

"  While  we  thus  endeavour  to  show  that  farinaceous  sub- 
stances contain  a  large  proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  farinaceous  seeds  are  of  aid  other  vegetable 
matters  the  most  powerful  and  nourishing  to  men,  as  well  as  to 
domestic  animals ;  and  hence  the  Farina  alibilis  of  Hailer.  The 
nutritions  quality  he  indeed  imputes  to  a  mucilaginous  or  gela- 
tinous matter  which  appears  in  them  upon  their  being  diffused 
in  water,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  nutritious  quality  may  de- 
pend apon  this ;  but  at  the  same  time,  from  what  we  have  just 
now  said  of  the  composition  of  farinaceous  matter,  it  will  appear 
that  this  vegetable  mucilage  or  gelatina  consists  for  a  great  part 
of  sugar,  which  therefore  may  still  be  the  basis  of  its  alimentary 
part" 

Sugar  is  sometimes  used  surgically.  The  reined  sugar,  pounded 
fine,  is  blown  through  a  quill  to  remove  specks  on  the  cornea  of 
the  eye. 

It  is  mentioned  also  as  singularly  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
sordid  ulcers  of  the  leg*. 

As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  it  is  very  favourable  to  the  free 
nse  of  sugar,  especially  for  children,  though  in  some  constitu- 
tions it  is  apt  to  ferment  and  torn  acid  on  the  stomach.  But  in 
general  it  agrees  well.  It  however  blunts  the  desire  for  other 
food,  as  a  little  of  this  goes  a  great  way,  and  therefore  is  said 


♦  Ei  araadinibus  saccharum  extrahimus,  non  solum  id  incorruptible, 
*4  alii*  prssstat  ne  comunpaotur $  vulneribus  iojectum  a  putrefactions  li- 
beral; ex  eo  solo  Ingeotia  vuloera  sanari  vidimus.  Phytognomica,  lib.  v. 
cap.  I.  p.  201,  anno  1560,  by  Baptist*  Porta. 

**  Sugar,  extracted  frcm  cases,  is  not  only  Incorruptible  in  itself,  but 
ptcaufts  all  other  things  from  corruption ;  sprinkled  upon  wounds  it  keeps 
taoa  from  mortifying.  I  have  seen  very  large  wounds  cured  only  with 
■Car."  The  method  of  treating  fresh  wounds  among  the  Turks,  is,  first  to 
wash  them  with  wine,  and  then  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  on  them.  The 
celebrated  monsieur  Belloste  cured  obstinate  ulcers  with  su*ar  dissolved  in 
a  stroag  decoction  of  walnut  leaves.  This  I  have  found  to  be  an  excellent 
ftOffeatioa. 
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to  pall  the  appetite.  Respecting  injuring  the  teeth,  I  am  afrsii 
the  imputation  is  bat  too  true ;  and  most  have  felt  it  when  eating 
of  figs,  whkh  are  replete  with  saccharine  natter.  The  refined 
sugar  also  is  so  hard,  that  k  is  apt  to  break  the  enamel,  and 
thus  injure  the  teeth,  fiat  the  prevailing  prejudices  against 
sugar  are  rather  to  be  discommended  than  enforced. 
.  For  the  several  syrups,  see  the  different  heads,  where  these 
naturally  fall.     We  shall  conclude  our  long  account  with 

Simple  ob  Common  Syrup.     (Syrupus  Simplex  sire 
Communis.  E.) 

Take  of  double  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  fifteen  parts  ; 
»  ■  water,  eight  parts  i 

Let  the  sugar  be  dissolved  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  boiled  a  Utde, 
so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

Simple  syrup  should  have  neither  flavour  nor  colour,  and  is 
more  convenient  in  extemporaneous  prescription  than  sugar  un- 
dissolved. 

This  is  not  included  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Royal  Loodea 
College  of  Physicians. 

The  mode  of  preparing  syrups  is  as  fellows : 

Syrups.    (Syrupi.  L.D.) 

In  making  syrups,  where  we  have  not  directed  either  11m 
weight  of  the  sugar,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  dis- 
solved, this  is  to  be  the  rule : 

Take  of  double  refined  sugar,  twenty-aine  ounces; 

An  v  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint : 
Gradually  add  the  sugar,  and  digest,  with  frequent  agitation,  ia 
a  close  vessel,  and  in  a  moderate  heat,  until  it  be  dissolved  ; 
then  set  it  aside  for  twenty-four  hours ;  take  off  the  scum,  and 
pour  off  the  syrup  from  the  faeces,  rf  there  be  any. 

Syrups  are  solutions  of  sugar  In  any  watery  fluid,  whether 
simple  or  medicated.  Simple  syrup  is  nutritious  and  demulcent*. 
When  made  of  fine  sugar,  it  is  transparent  and  colourless*  If 
necessary,  it  is  easily  clarified,  by  beating  to  a  froth  the  white) 
of  an  egg,  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  water,  mixing  it  with 
the  syrup,  and  boiling  the  mixture  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the 
albumen  coagulates,  and,  enveloping  all  heterogeneous  matters,, 
forms  a  scum,  which  may  be  easily  taken  off,  or  separated  by 
titration.    When,  instead  of  simple  water,  any  other  fluid  Ss 
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used  for  dissolv ing  the  sugar,  die  syrup  is  then  medicated.  Me- 
dicated syrups  are  prepared  either  with  expressed  juices,  infu- 
sions, decoctions,  or  saline  fluids.  The  object  of  forming  these 
ato  syrups,  is  either  to  render  them  agreeable  to  the  palate,  or 
to  preserve  them  from  fermentation.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
quantity  of  sugar  added  become*  a  matter  of  great  importance ; 
for,  if  too  much  be  employed*  the  sugar  will  separate  by  cry- 
stalfiiatioa ;  and,  if  too  little,  instead  of  preventing  fermenta- 
tion it  will  accelerate  it.  About  two  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of 
laid  are  the  proportions  directed  by  the  British  colleges  with 
this  view.  But  as,  in  some  instances,  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid 
■  added,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  proper  quantity  by  de- 
coction, it  wDl  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  some  circum- 
stances, which  show  the  evaporation  to  be  carried  far  enough. 
These  are,  the  tendency  to  fornt  a  pellicle  on  its  surface,  when  a 
arop  of  it  is  allowed  to  cool ;  the  receding  of  the  last  portion  of 
each  drop,  when  poured  out  drop  by  drop,  after  it  is  cold ;  and, 
what  is  most  to  be  relied  on,  its  specific  gravity  when  boiling 
hot  being  about  1*3,  Or  1*385  when  cold.  The  syrup  which 
remains,  after  all  the  crystallizable  sugar  has  been  separated  from 
it,  has  been  much,  and  probably  justly,  recommended  by  some 
for  the  preparation  of  medicated  syrups  and  electuaries,  although 
Us  pharmaceutical  superiority  is  actually  owing  to  its  impurity. 

Sogar  Beer. 

Very  excellent  beer  is  made  of  sugar,  and  also  of  treacle. 
Ton  first  boil  a  peck  of  bran  in  ten  gallons  of  water ;  strain  the 
bran  off,  and  mix  with  the  branny  water  three  pounds  of  sugar, 
first  stirring  it  well :  when  cool  enough  yon  add  a  tea-cupful  of 
the  best  yeast,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  to  a  bowl  nearly  full 
of  the  saccharine  water,  which,  when  it  has  fermented  for  about 
an  hour,  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  remainder,  and  hopped  with, 
about  half  a  pound  of  hops,  and  the  following  day  it  may  be 
put  into  the  cask,  to  ferment  further,  which  usually  takes  up 
face  days,  when  it  is  to  be  bunged,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  drink- 
lag  in  a  week.  Treacle  beer  is  made  in  the  same  way,  three 
founds  of  it  being  used  instead  of  three  pounds  of  sugar. 
N.  B.  This  beer  will  not  keep  any  length  of  time. 
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BARLEY. 

HO&DEUM  DISTICHON. 


Class  III.  Triandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Erhent.  Gen.  Char.    Ca/yx  lateral,  with  two  valveg,  one-flowered,  three 
v  together. 

Sfkc.  Char.    Lateral  flowers  onbarbed :  Seeds  angular,  imbricated. 


DESCRIPTION. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  account. 

HISTORY. 
Barley  is  an  annual  plant,  cultivated  in  almost  every  conn- 
try  of  Europe.     Linnaeus  says  that  it  is  a  native  of  Tartary,  but 
without  adducing  sufficient  proof. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Pearl  barley  is  prepared  by  grinding  off  the  husk  of  rough 
barley,  and  forming  the  grain  into  little  round  granules  of  a 
pearly  whiteness.  In  this  state  barley  consists  almost  solely  of 
amylaceous  matter :  when  boiled  it  forms  an  excellent  article  of 
nourishment ;  and  a  decoction  of  it,  properly  acidulated,  is  one 
of  the  best  beverages  in  acute  diseases. 

These  arc  thus  prepared : 
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*  Decoction  of  Barley:     Barley  Water.      (Decoctum 
Hordei.  L.  D.    Decoctum  Hordei  Distichi.  £.) 

Take  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces ; 

water,  four  pints : 

First  wash  off  the  mealy  matter  which  adheres  to  the  barley  with. 
some  cold  water ;  then  extract  the  colouring  matter,  by  boiling 
it  a  little  with  about  half  a  pint  of  water.  Throw  this  decoction 
away ;  and  put  the  barley  thus  purified  into  four  pints  of  boiling 
water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  one  half,  and  strain  the 
decoction. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Barley.     (Decoctum  Hordei 
compositum.    L.  D.) 

Take  of  the  decoction  of -barley,  two  pints  (four  pints,  D.); 

raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces  ; 

figs,  sliced,  two  ounces ; 

liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

(distilled  water,  one  pint.  L.) 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  strain.  L. 

During  the  boiling,  add  the  raisins  first,  and  then  the  figs,  and, 
lastly,  the  liquorice,  a  short  time  before  it  is  finished,  when  the 
strained  decoction  ought  to  measure  two  pints.  D. 

These  liquors  are  to  be  used  freely,  as  diluting  drinks,  in 
ferers  and  other  acute  disorder? ;  hence  it  is  of  consequence  that 
they  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as 
possible :  for  this  reason  they  are  inserted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  the  se?eral  circumstances  which  contribute  to  their  elegance 
set  down  ;  for,  if  any  one  of  them  be  omitted,  the  beverage  will 
be  less  grateful.  These  are,  howerer,  much  oftener  prepared 
by  nurses  and  servants  than  by  the  apothecary ;  but  it  is  often* 
times  requisite  for  the  physiciao  to  direct  them  in  the  right  pre* 
paration  thereof.  The  French  make  great  application  of  these 
diluting  and  softening  drinks,  and  there  can  be*  no  doubt  in 
slight  diseases  they  are  found  extremely  serviceable;  and  are 
useful  as  an  adjuvant  to  allay  thirst,  keep  up  perspiration,  and 
gently  nourish,  even  in  the  most  acute  disorders. 

Mall.— Barley,  when  brought  to  a  state  of  germination,  and 
then  dried  by  heat,  is  called  malt  By  this  process  the  saccharine 
qualities  of  the  barley  are  increased,  which  are  easily  extracted  by 
water,  when  it  is  called  wort,  or  more  properly  malt  tea*    The 
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method  of  preparing  this  is  to  take  one  pint  of  fresh  ground 
malt  to  three  of  boiling  water,  the  mixture  to  be  weU  stirred 
and  left  to  stand,  covered,  for  three  or  four  hours,  when  it  is 
fit  for  drinking.  It  is  to  be  used  for  drink  instead  of  beer,  and 
is  supposed  to  remove  any  hot  scorbutic  humour  of  the  blood, 
land  sordid  ulcers  of  the  leg.  In  cases  of  cold,  this  taken  thorough 
▼arm  in  lieu  of  bran  tea,  is  found  to  be  very  effectual.  But  it 
has  been  especially  recommended  as  a  cure  of  sea  scurvy  by  Dr. 
Macbride,  and  it  appears  that  the  worst  cases  of  that  disease 
have  yielded  to  its  use.  It  is  highly  nutritious ;  and  when  found 
to  relax  the  bowels,  this  is  corrected  by  a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num (tincture  of  opium).  The  essence  of  malt  should  be  taken, 
by  passengers  going  out  to  sea;  and  by  all  sea  captains. 

Brewing. 

General  Observations.— From  the  increased  and  increasing  dear* 
ness  of  all  descriptions  of  malt  liquor,  and  from  its  frequent  adul- 
teration, by  whieh  the  health  and  lives  of  the  public  are  impaired 
and  endangered,  it  has  become  almost  the  duty  of  every  family 
to  brew  for  itself.  In  this  process,  which  will  here  be  found 
much  simplified,  there  is  far  less  difficulty  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. First,  with  respect  te  the  best  season  for  brewing :  mo- 
derate weather  should  be  chosen.  Hot  weather  should  be  avoided. 
But  all  beers  will  keep  best  when  brewed  just  before  Christmas. 
The  cellar  should  not  be  subject  to  either  extremity  of  heat  or 
©old. 

Brewing  Ffcje&.— For  a  copper  holding  twenty  gallons,  (he 
mash-tub  ought  at  least  to  contain  four  bushels  of  malt.  The 
copper,  with  room  for  mashing  or  stirring,  the  coolers,  and 
Working-.tubs,  may  be  rather  fitted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
room,  than  to  any  particular  size,  as  if  one  vessel  be  not  suf- 
ficient yon  may  take  another. 

Management  efthe  Vessels.— As  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessels 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  mustiness,  you  must 
strictly  examine  them  on  the  day  before  you  intend  to  brew. 
They  should  never  be  converted  to  any  other  purpose,  except  for 
the  use  of  making  wines;  and  even  in  that  case,  after  being  done) 
with,  they  should  be  properly  cleansed,  and  kept  in  a  place  free 
from  dirt  Let  each  cask  be  well  cleaned  with  boiling  water  j 
and,  if  the  bunghole  be  large  enough,  scrub  the  inside  with  a 
small  birch*broom,  or  brush.    If  you  find  them  bad,  and  a  very 
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■usry  scent  comes  from  them,  take  out  the  heads,  and  let  them 
be  scrubbed  dean  with  a  hand-brush,  sand,  and  folier*»earth.r 
When  yon  tare  done  this,  pot  on  the  heads  again,  and  teakt 
them  well;  then  throw  in  pieces  of  unslaked  Rme,  and  stop 
Ae  bangs  close.  When  they  hare  stood  some  time,  rlifee  them 
▼ell  with  cold  water,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  nse. 

Women  onght  nerer  to  be  snffered  to  wash  in  a  brewhousc  J 
for  nothing  can  be  more  hartfni  than  the  remnants  of  dirty  soap- 
suds left  in  Teasels  calculated  only  for  the  purpose  of  brewing.    * 

In  preparing  the  coolers,  be  careful  not  to  let  the  water  stand 
too  long  in  them,  as  it  will  soak  in,  and  soon  turn  putrid,  whetf 
ike  stench  will  enter  -the  wood,  and  render  them  almost  incura- 
ble. To  prercnt  such  consequences,  it  has  been  recommended 
not  coolers  should  be  leaded.  They  ere  thus  more  cleanly; 
and  they  expedite  the  cooling  of  the  worts,  which  is  necessary  to 
forward  them  for  working,  as  weH  as  afterward*  for  cooling  the 
whole.  The  coolers  should  be  well  scoured  with  cold  water  two 
or  three  times,  cold  water  toeing  more  proper  than  hot  to  effect 
a  perfect  cleansing. 

The  mash-tub  fa  particular  must  be  kept  perfectly  dean ;  nor 
most  the  grains  be  left  in  the  tub  any  longer  than  the  day  after* 
brewing,  lest  it  Should  sour  the  tub ;  for,  if  there  be  a  sour  scent 
hi  tan  brewhoose  before  yonr  beer  is  tunned,  it  will  be  apt  to 
infect  your  liquor  and  worts. 

Matt. — Malt  should  be  chosen  by  its  sweet  smell,  mellow  taste, 
round  body,  and  thin  skin.  Pale  malt  is  mostly  used  in  private 
families,  and  brown  hi  public  brewhouses,  as  it  appears  to  go 
farther,  and  gives  the  liquor  a  higher  colour.  The  sweetest 
malt  is  that  which  is  dried  with  coke  or  cinders ;  in  grinding 
which,  see  that  the  mill  be  dean  from  dust,  cobwebs,  &c,  and 
art  so  as  to  crush  the  grain,  without  grinding  it  to  powder ;  for 
too  had  better  hare  some  small  grains  slip  through  untouched, 
than  hare  the  whole  ground  too  small,  which  would  cause  it  to 
cake  together,  and  prerent  the  goodness  from  being  extracted. 

flbpt.— Hops  must  be  ctiosen  by  their  bright  green  colour, 
sweet  smell,  and  clamminess  when  rubbed  between  the  hands. 

Mashing. — With  two  bushels  of  malt,  and  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  hops,  you  may  make  eighteen  gallons  of  good  ale,  eighteen 
gallons  of  good  tabic  beer,  and  nine  gallons  of  small  beer ;  for 
which  a  copper  containing  twenty. four  gallons  would  be  most 
co&fankot 
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If  the  whole  be-  intended  for  present  drinking,  and  in  cold 
weather,  there  need  not  be  more  than  about  six  ounces  of  hops 
to  a  bushel  of  malt;  bat  in  warm  weather  it  will  be  necessary 
to  apply  about  half  a  pound  to  a  bushel. 

The  first  proportions  mentioned,  are  proper  when  the  best 
beer  is  intended  to  be  kept  ten  or  twelve  months ;  but  if  the 
beer  is  to  be  kept  sixteen  or  eighteen  months,  there  should  be 
a  pound  of  hops  to  every  bushel  of  malt.  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, will  occasionally  render  it  necessary  to  vary  the  propor- 
tions ;  as,  if  the  hops  are  old,  a  greater  quantity  of  them  must 
be  allowed. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  observed  in  the  process  of  brewing, 
is  to  obtain  a  heat  proper  for  extracting  the  virtue  of  the  malt. 
The  heat  of  the  water,  or  liquor,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
should  be  regulated  in  the  mash-vat  so  as  to  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  delicate  and  more  soluble  parts  of  the  malt,  and  yet  to 
obtain  every  necessary  property.  The  frequent  errors  committed 
in  this  first  stage,  are  a  principal  cause  why  the  beer,  in  private 
families,  so  frequently  proves  contrary  to  their  expectation: 
either  too  high  or  too  low  a  heat  is-  prejudicial ;  the  former  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence ;  but  the  latter,  as  far  as  regards  ex- 
tracting  the  contents  of  the  malt,  may  be  remedied  in  the  suc- 
ceeding mashings.  Should  the  infusion  be  made  at  too  b^h  a 
heat,  the  consequence  will  be  that  of  setting  the  goods,  or  mash  ; 
that  is,  from  its  violence  the  sweet  of  the  malt  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  locked  up,  and  retain  with  it  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  wort;  therefore,  besides  falling  short  of  the  intended  quan- 
tity, the  extract  will  be  deprived  of  that  strength  and  quality 
which  it  ought  to  possess,  in  consideration  of  the  quantity  of 
malt  allowed  for  the  purpose ;  and  it  will  be  matter  of  great  dif- 
ficulty to  obtain  by  the  succeeding  mashings  the  whole  virtue  of 
the  malt  Should  the  operation  be  performed  when  the  water  is 
below  its  proper  heat,  the  extract  will  be  imperfect,  and  con- 
sequently deficient  in  strength,  &c,  but  by  the  second  and  third 
mashing,  the  whole  of  the  rich  and  most  esteemed  properties  of 
the  malt  may  be  completely  drawn  off.  In  this  instance  it  will 
be  judicious  to  mix  the  three  worts  together,  as  the  first  wort 
alone  cannot  prove  good. 

The  water  having  been  emptied  from  the  copper,  it  has  been 
usual  to  let  it  remain  in  the  mash-vat  till  the  steam  is  so  far  eva- 
porated that  you  can  see  your  face  in  it   This  mode  holds  fjood, 
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tad  will  bea  pretty  near  guide  in  cold  clear  weather ;  bet  it  i» 
even  then  subject  to  the  following  objection :  the  steam  will1 
sometimes  fly  off  before  the  water  is  sufficiently  cold;  in  wkiofcf 
cue,  particularly  if  the  wind  be  brisk,  and  the  brewery  open, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  let  H  remain  some  time  after  the  reflection 
can  be  discovered  in  the  water.  In  close,  thick,  and  rather 
warm  weather,  this  rule  is  extremely  liable  to  error ;  for  then, 
especially  if  the  brewhouse  be  confined,  the  steam  will  not  gtt 
off  sufficiently  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  the  heat; 
and  before  the  water  would  become  clear,  &c.,  agreeably  to  the 
above  maxim,  it  would  be  too  cold  to  operate  properly  on  the 
malt  The  most  certain  method  to  obtain  a  proper  heat  for 
Bushing,  is  to  mix  a  quantity  of  cold  with  a  given  quantity  of 
boiling  water.  In  mild  weather,  rather  more  than  one  gallon  of 
cold  to  twelve  gallons  of  boiling  water,  will  be  found  to  bo 
a  good  proportion.  Should  the  air  be  inclined  to  cold,  one 
gallon  of  cold  to  about  fourteen  gallons  of  boiling  water ;  and, 
if  very  cold,  one  to  sixteen  gallons,  will  perhaps  answer  the  pur- 
pose, A  brewing  thermometer,  however,  which  may  be  had  for 
about  twenty  shillings,  and  frequently  much  less,  is  still  more 
correct ;  and  as  correctness  is  of  the  greatest  advantage,  in  point 
of  economy,  as  it  insures  a  complete  extract  of  all  the  essential 
properties  of  the  malt,  it  will  be  worth  while,  in  most  families, 
to  purchase  one,  taking  care  to  obtain  a  table  with  it,  for  its 
mode  of  application. 

If  possessed  of  a  thermometer,  observe  the  following  rules  t 
Immediately  that  the  water  is  turned  from  the  copper  into  the 
mash-vat,  iunnerge  the  instrument  for  about  the  space  of  one 
minute :  the  state  of  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  will  then  be 
easily  discerned ;  if  found  to  be  too  hot,  apply  cold  water  in 
small  quantities  till  reduced  to  a  proper  heat  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  proper  to  vary  the  extracting  heat ;  such  as  when  very 
sew  malt  is  brought  into  the  mash. vat,  the  water  in  that  instance 
should  be  applied  from  four  to  six  degrees  colder ;  and  very  old, 
or  slack  mart,  wHl  require'  it  as  many  degrees  warmer.  When 
hard  water  is  used,  it  should  be  applied  four  degrees  warmer, 
and  soft  water  four  degrees  colder.  At  all  events,  as  soon  as 
me  bourag  water  is  emptied  into  the  mash -vat,  the  colcLwatet 
must  be  immediately  miked  with  it,  and  the  mashing  performed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  taking  care  to  saturate,  or  wet, 
«*ery  part  of  the  malt    Should  the  copper  not  be  large  enough 
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dispatch  matt  bo  exerted  to  get  k  kot  again ;  and  then  directly 
torn  into  the  ma#e*va*  the  quantity  that  is  judged  necessary  for 
tii»  sice,  or  quantity  of  wort  to  be  drain)  off,  stirring  the 
umk  again,  thejnughly  to  incorporate  the  whole.  Thai  addw 
tie*  of  water  may  be  applied  about  four  degrees  warmer  than 
the  first.  The  mastuvat  should  uow  be  covered  close  with  sack% 
or  something  similar*  and  remain  two  hows  before  it  is  suffered 
to  run. 

The  heat  of  the  water  for  the  second  mash  requires  less  at* 
tentiea  the*  was  necessary  ia  the  former;  as*  admitting  that  to 
hate  been  Well  conducted,  there  cannot  new  arise  much  daage* 
el  injuring  the  emit*  The  best  method. for  the  second  mash  is, 
In  let  the  water  boU  up  weli,  and  then  throw  into  the  copper  « 
entail  quantity  of  cold  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  about 
twenty +fcre  gallons;  and  by  the  time  it  is  on  the  goods,  or  mash, 
II  will  ia  general  be  a  good  heat.  This  second  mash  will  be  the 
better  for  being  covered  close*  and  as  to  the  time  of  ks  stand* 
tag,  that  must  be  regulated  by  the  hotting  of  the. first  wort;  at, 
after  it'  has  belied  long  enough,  and  is  fit  to  strain  into  the 
coolers,  the  second  wort  must  be  ready  to  return  into  the  copper* 

The  third  mash  may  generally  be  made  with  cold  water,  unless 
any  part  of  the  virtue  ef  the  malt,,  owing  to  the  ill  treatment  of 
the  preceding  meanings,  is  thought  to  remain,  in  which  case  hot 
water  must  be  used.  This  mashing,  as  well  as- the  two  preceding, 
should  be  stiffed ;  and  after  it  has  run  off,  and  the  brewing  is  - 
to  be  pursued  the  next  day,  k  will  be  proper  to  put  on  the 
goods  about  as  muck  cold  water  as  the  copper  might  contain, 
well  stirring  it  again j  and  immediately  as  the  small  beer  is  boiled 
off,  return  it  into  the  copper  for  the  next  morning's  mashing^ 
By  this  mode  c£  proceeding,  it  ia  scarcely  possible  that  any  of 
the  rich  saccharine  properties  of  die  malt  should  remain  nnexw 
traded* 

BoUhg^ltk  the  preparation  for  boiling,  the  greatest  care  must 
ne  taken  to  put  the  hops  in  with  the  first  wort.  As  soon  ae  tun 
copper  is  full  enough,  make  a  good  fire  under  it,  but  be  careful 
In  leave  room  enough  for  boiling.  Quick  boiling  is  part  of  ckn 
business  that  requires  very  particular  attention*  Should  the 
tapper  bare  no  curve,  or  any  thing  to  hinder  its  boiling  ovorv 
there  ought  to  bo  something  of  the  kind  constructed,  high  enough. 
to  prevent  any  material  danger  arising  from  losiog  any  part  of 
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td  contents.  A  piece  of  sheet  lead,  about  a  foot  deep,  or more* 
toMered  to  the  copper  all  round,  aad  supported  with  brinks*  ot 
a  carre  of  wood,  will  answer  the  desired  purpose  in  preference 
to  any  thing.  Obserre,  that  the  person  who  attends  the  copptt 
should  nerer  leave  it  while  boiling ;  for,  if  an  uniformity  be  not 
kept  up,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  hew  long  it  may  take  to 
complete  the  business. 

Observe,  also,  that  should  the  wort  be  boiled  too  long,  it  wW 
at  so  much  condensed  as  greatly  to  retard  the  fermentation.  If 
the  €nit  wort  be  meant  to  be  pot  away  for  strong  beer,  without 
■Sxng  any  part  of  the  second  with  it,  the  loss  of  the  iite  rich 
laroor  of  the  hop  nait  not  be  regarded ;  but  the  boiling  must 
as  pursued  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  obtain  a  proper  quantity 
of  its  presermtif  e  principle.  If  boiled  as  fait  as  coavenienee 
wiO  permit,  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  proper  time  fdr  this  wort 

A  longer  time  will  be  required  for  the  separation  of  the  second 
vert,  as  it  partakes  of  the  oleaginous  nature  of  the  malt  in  4 
greater  degree  than  the  frst ;  an  hoar  and  a  quarter,  or  ail  hoot 
aad  a  half,  wiU  not  be  too  long.  For  the  third,  or  email  wort) 
one  hour's  boiling  will  suffice. 

If  the  frst  wort  be  intended  to  mix  hi  with  the  second,  for  ale^ 
half  an  hour's  quick  hotting  will  be  enough. 

Coo&ng. — The  worts  should  be  cooled  a*  quickly  as  possible 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  consequently  they  should  not  lie  in 
the  coolers  more  than  three  or  four  idches  thick  in  the  winter^ 
aad  two  inches  thick  in  the  sumsser,  cans  being  take*  to  jir*» 
portion  the  coolers  to  the  quantity  of  malt  generally  used. 
Plenty  of  room  is  requisite  for  this  purpose. 

Fermcntmg.—Wiih  respect  to  the  heat  of  the  worts,  at  the 
tee  of  potting  tbem  together,  to  those  who  hare  not  a  thefe 
ieometer,  the  best  direction  that  can  be  gtrew  is,  tbatin  tety 
esld  weather  they  should  feel  quite  warm  when  set  to  work* 
h  milder  weather  they  Ihould  feel  rather  warmer  than  the  hand 
er  finger ;  but  if  very  hot  weather,  they  cannot  be  brought  to* 
cold  into  the  tun. 

fiaoeid  it  be  necessary  to  brew  in  ihe  heat  of  summer,  the 
mining  should  be  deferred  till  noon ;  the  worts  will  then  come 
off  in  the  evening,  and  lie  during  the  cool  ot  night  They  should 
he  examined  In  the  morning,  about  sunrise,  and  if  found  to  be 
totaently  cold,  should  be  set  to  work  immediately.    If  not* 
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they  may  reiriam  an  hour  or  two ;  bat  U  would  be  imprudent  tfc 
let  them  Remain  longer,  as  the  air  would  be  getting  warmer,  and 
the  worts  in' such  weather  are  liable  to  a  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion. 

The  quantity  of  jeast  that  is  necessary  to  excite  the  fermenta- 
tion, is  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart  of  that  which  is  fresh  and 
steady,  to  about  forty  gallons  of  strong  beer  or  ale ;  and  one 
pint  and  a  half  to  the  same  number  of  gallons  of  small  beer. 
Should  the  weather  prove  extremely  cold,  rather  more  than  the 
quantity  here  mentioned  may  be  applied ;  and  in  very  hot  wea- 
ther, it  will  be  expedient  to  diminish  the  quantity.  Immediately 
that  the  yeast  is  applied  to  the  wort,  it  should  be  stirred  for  the 
space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  thoroughly  to  incorporate  the 
whole,  and  thereby  to  cause,  in  some  degree,  an  immediate  fer- 
mentation. 

The  yeast  which  is  intended  to  be  used  should  be  put  at  one 
time  into  the  tun,  unless  the  tun  should  be  so  situated  as  t*  be 
affected  by  a  sudden  change  of  the  weather,  such  as  from  rather 
mild  to  extreme  cold :  it  may  then  perhaps  be  necessary  to  add 
more  yeast,  which  must  be  stirred  into  the  tun  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  first  set  to  work.  Indeed,  after  this  it  may  be 
found  proper  repeatedly  to  beat  in  the  head,  and  stir  it  for  two 
or  three  minutes  together,  which  is  a  measure  of  necessity,  to 
revive  theVermentation,  after  having  been  checked  by  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather,  as  to  be  in  danger  of  never  working  pro- 
perly in  the  casks  after  being  tunned.  Observe  that,  wherever 
the  tun  may  be  placed,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  it  always  co- 
vered close,  and  thereby  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
escape  of  the  fixed  air  which  is  generated  by  the  fermentation. 

The  number  of  hours  which  the  strong  beer  fermentation  will 
continue;,  depends  on  the  weather,  and  other  circumstances  i 
sometimes.'  it  will  be  complete  in  forty  or  fifty  hours,  and  at 
other  times  exceed  sixty  hours.  /  The  greatest  reliance  that  can 
be  placed  with  regard  to  the  period  of  cleansing,  is  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  head  of  the  guile;  and  it  will  be  observed,  after 
being  some  time  in  its  most  vigorous  state,  to  begin  to  turn  ra- 
ther of  a  brown  yeasty  nature ;  and  by  repeated  attendance  it 
will  be  clearly  perceived  to  get  more  dense  and  discoloured  tilt 
the  work  is  completed,  which  will  be  perfectly  understood  by 
its  appearing  of  a  thick  yeasty  consistence,  and  just  ready,  at 
jt  were,  to  fall  back  into  the  beer :  it  then  ought  to  be  tunned 
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Immediately ,  as  it  is  better  to  tan  a  few  hours  loo  soon,  than 
om  too  late. 

Tmumg. — Strong  beer  that  is  brewed  in  small  quantities,  and 
afe,  whatev er  the  quantity  may  be,  shonld  be  tanned  the  second 
day  after  brewing ;  and  small  beer  should  be  tanned  as  soon  as 
it  has  fairly  taken  the  yeast,  which  will  be  seen  by  the  creamy 
appearance  on  its  surface. 

The  bung-hole  in  the  casks  for  cleansing  shoald  be  bored  in 
the  centre  of  a  stave  at  the  bilge  part  of  the  cask ;  as  it  is  from 
thence  that  it  is  to  work  and  purge  itself  clean  from  the  yeast, 
which  cannot  be  effected  in  a  proper  manner  if  the  bung-hole  be 
■aie  in  any  other  part* 

The  beet  method  of  working  beer,  after  cleansing,  is  by  a 
snlhag,  an  utensil  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  long  trough.  For 
a  private  family,  this  may  be  made  about  ten  or  twelve  inches 
deep,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide  m  the  clear ;  and  the 
leagth  according  to  the  number  of  casks  which  there  may  be  oc* 
canon  to  work  on  it  at  one  time*  If  the  stilling  be  of  any  con- 
iMerable  length,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  fix  two  or  three  iron 
braces  across,  to  render  it  steady  and  to  prevent  its  spreading  ? 
these  shonld  be  ratter  concave,  in  order  that  the  casks  may  roll 
pleasantly  along.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  closing 
the  joints  of  the  stilling,  which  would  be  the  better  for  being 
heed  with  lead.  It  should  have  a  cork-hole  bored  through  the 
bottom  near  one  end,  and  be  placed  just  high  enough  to  draw 
from  under  it  with  a  bowl-dish  or  something  of  that  nature. 

The  casks  having  been  placed  upon  the  stilling,  they  must  be 
set  sufficiently  inclining  for  the  yeast  to  work  down  one  side  of 
them*  If  the  beer  work  briskly,  it  should  be  filled  up  once  an 
hour  at  least,  for  the  first  s}x  or  eight  hours  after  being  tunned ; 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  casks  filled  till  the  fermented 
uon  shall  entirely  cease,  which,  if  well  conducted,  will  be  in  a 
few  days. 

If  the  beer  in  the  stilling  should  be  getting  very  thick,  it  will 
he  proper,  hi  the  evening,  to  draw  it  all  out,  and  turn  it  into  8 
tub,  or  one  of  the  coolers,  to  pitch  ;  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  if 
act  laid  too  thick,  it  will  become  tolerably  fine ;  and  by  keeping 
» succession  of  it,  settled,  or  pitched  in  this  manner,  the  beer  on 
the  stilling  may  be  filled  up  with  it  till  completely  worked  off. 

Where  it  may  not  be  thought  worth  while  to  provide  a  stiU 
Bug,  the  best  way  to  proceed  will:  be  to  place  a  tub  on  a  stand, 
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wifh  a  cork-hoie  bored  through  the  bottom,  and  across  the  tun 
make  a  temporary  wood  frame,  on  which  the  cask  to  be  filled 
must  be  placed*  working  it  in  the1  same  manner  as  on  the  stilling. 

When  the  beer  hat  been  completely  worked  off,  it  will  be 
proper  to  remoTe  it  to  the  place  where  it  it  to  remain  till  drank* 
As  toon  as  it  is  filed,  the  bung  must  be  drawn,  and  the  casks 
filled  up  quite  full  with  fine  beer,  skimming  off  the  head  from  time 
to  time,  that  will  arise  la  consequeUce  of  its  being  -worked  over. 
After  it  hat  been  attended  in  this  manner  for  two  or  three  days* 
about  three  quarts  should  be  drawn  from  each  cask ;  (if  hogs* 
heads,  and  dtherS,  ia  proportion,)  and  then  about  two  quarts 
of  fresh-boiled  hops,  run  as  dry  as  possible*  aadnkl  be  put  into 
the  been  The  casks  mutt  then  be  banged  tight*  and  a  hole  bored 
for  the  Teat-peg*  which  should  be  left  rather  slack  a  day  or  two  9 
and  if  the  beer  be  observed  to  fret,  or,  owing  <p  the  Swelling  of 
ike  hops,  the  cask  should  be  to  full  at  to  ran  oat  at  the  Tent,  It 
will  be  necessary  to  draw  off  two  or  three  pints  Store.  When 
quite  free  from  fretting,  the  peg  may  be  beaten,  in  tight,  and 
there  will  be  no  further  attention  reanlfetl.  titan  to  examine  it 
CTery  now  and  Aen  during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  being 
careful,  if  it  be  again  inclined  to  ferment,  te  draw  off  an  addi* 
tional  quantity* 

jRftw#.— To  fine  your  beer,  should  it  bo  requisite,  take  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  cat  small,  and  boll  it  in  three  Quarts  of  beer, 
till  completely  dissolTed :  let  it  Stand  till  quite  cold,  then  pat  it 
into  the  cask,  and  stir  it  well  with  a  stick  or  whiik 1  the  beet 
so  fined  should  be  tapped  soon,  because  the  isinglass  is  apt  to 
make  it  fiat  as  well  as  fine. 

Or,  boil  a  pint  of  wheat  in  two  quarts  of '  water*  add  sqneete 
out  the  liquid  through  a  fide  linen  cloth.  A  pint  of  this  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  kilderkin  of  ale,  add  will  both  fine  and  pre* 
serve  it. 

Or,  take  a  handful  of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity,  of  chalk 
Scraped  fide",  and  well  dried ;  then  take  some  isinglass,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  some  stale  beer  till  it  is  about  the  consistence  of  syi 
tup :  strain  it,  and  add  abont  a  quart  to  the  salt  and  chalky  wins 
two  quarts  of  molasses.  Mix  them  all  well  together,  with  a 
gallon  of  the  beer,  which  you  must  draw  off;  then  put  it  into  ton 
cask,  and  take  a  stick,  or  whisk,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  ferments. 
When  it  has  subsided,  stop  it  up  close,  and  in  two  days  yoa  may 
tap  it    This  is  sufficient  for  a  batt 
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Or,  take  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  unslaked  lime : 
nix  them  well  together,  letting  the  mixture  stand  for  three  hours, 
that  the  lime  may  settle  at  the  bottom.  Then  pour  off  the  clear 
Bqsor,  and  mix  with  it  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  cut  small  and 
boiled,  in  a  little  water ;  pour  h  into  the  barrel,  and  in  five  or 
six  hours  the  beer  will  become  Ane. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  beer  properly  prepared  is  a 
very  wholesome  bererage,  and  preferable  ti  toast  and  water,  or 
inter  itself.  By  brewing  it  yourself  you  avoid  drinking  those 
adulterated  beers  usually  vended)  replete  with  Cocculus  Indicus 
(Indian  berry),  opium,  or  e*e$  worse  ingredients,  as  sugar  of 
lead,  sometimes  used  to  recover  beer,  as  well  as  wine  when 
pricked* 
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TRITICUM  HTBERNUM. 


CUus  III.  Triandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
EssBWT.  Gnw.  Char.     CorolU  of  two  valves,  solitary,  appearing  three- 
flowered. 
Spec.  Char.     Calyx  four-flowered,  bellied,  smooth,  imbricated,  nearly 
without  a  barb. 

^ 

HISTORY. 

1  his  differs  from  the  sativum,  or  Summer  Wheat,  chiefly  by 

being  a  biennial,  whereas  the  other  is  an  annual ;  and  the  calyx 

of  the  sestivum  is  rough,  whereas  that  of  the  hibernum  is  smooth* 

Sp.  1.  Triticum  jEstivum.  D. 

Sp.  2.  Triticum  Hibernum.  E.  L. 

By  some  these  are  considered  only  as  varieties,  not  as  distinct 
species.  The  latter  is  the  most  productive,  and  is  most  com- 
monly cultivated  on  that  account ;  for  there  is  no  material  dif- 
ference between  the  grains  they  produce,  which  are  indiscrimi- 
nately employed  for  every  purpose* 

Wheat  flour  consists  principally  of  gluten,  starch,  albumen, 
and  a  sweet  mucilage.  These  may  be  separated  by  forming  the 
flour  into  a  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  washing  this  paste  with 
fresh  quantities  of  water,  until  it  runs  from  it  colourless.    What 
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remaios  is  the  gluten,  which,  if  not  the  same,  is  reiy  analogous 
to  the  fibrine  of  animal  substances.  From  the  water  with  which 
the  paste  was  washed,  a  white  powder,  amy  1  ana  (starch),  sepa- 
rates on  standing.  The  albumen  and  sweet  mucilage  remain  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  By  evaporating  it,  the  albumen  first  sepa- 
rates in  white  flakes,  and  the  sweet  mucilage  may  be  got  by  total 
evaporation. 

It  is  the  presence  of  gluten  which  characterizes  wheat  flour ; 
and  on  the  due  admixture  of  it  with  the  other  constituents  de- 
pends the  superiority  of  wheat  flour  for  baking  bread. 

Bread. — Bread  is  made  by  working  the  flour  into  a  paste 
with  water,  a  quantity  of  some  ferment,  such  as  yeast,  and  a 
little  salt,  to  render  it  sapid,  allowing  the  paste  to  stand  until 
a  certain  degree'  of  fermentation  take  place,  and  then  baking  it . 
in  an  o?en  heated  to  about  488°.  During  the  fermentation  a 
quantity  of  gas  is  formed,  and  as  it  is  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  toughness  of  the  paste,  and  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the 
OTen,  the  bread  is  rendered  light  and  spongy.  In  this  process 
the  nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  flour  is  altered,  for  we  are 
not  able  to  obtain  either  gluten  or  starch  from  bread. 

Re. — Bread  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
nourishment,  but  is  also  employed  in  pharmacy  for  making  ca- 
taplasms, and  giving  form  to  more  active  articles.  An  infusion 
of  toasted  bread,  known  better  by  the  appellation  of  toast  and 
water,  has  a  deep  colour  and  pleasant  taste,  and  is  an  excellent 
drink  in  febrile  diseases,  and  debility  of  the  stomach. 

Great  disputes  have  been  raised  about  bread ;  but  it  is  evident, 
from  the  form  of  our  teeth,  that  we  are  both  carnivorous  and 
granunivorous.  We  possess  canine  teeth  ;  and  teeth  for  grind- 
ing, as  the  sheep,  ox,  &c ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of 
tae  two  foods  suits  most  constitutions.  .  Bread  also  carries  down 
a  quantity  of  saliva,  so  necessary  for  digestion,  and  corrects  the 
natural  tendency  to  putresceocy  in  animal  food :  bnt  in  some 
weak  stomachs  bread  does  not  easily  digest,  for  animal  food  is 
with  greater  facility  converted  into  chyle  than  vegetable;  and 
such  must  refrain  altogether,  or  be  sparing  of  bread.  New 
bread  is  prejudicial,  as.  imbibing  less  saliva,  and  if  taken  in  great 
quantity  will  distend  the  stomach,  so  as  afterwards  to  produce  a 
relaxation  of  that  organ. 

As  respects  children,  bread  and  milk  constitutes  their  first 
food,  and. oftentimes  biscuits,  made  without  butter,  and  tops  and 
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bottoms,  are  formed  into  powder  and  mixed  with  Hie  milk,  a! 
being  supposed  to  be  less  acescent.  Sometimes  children  are  fan* 
prudently  attempted  to  be  reared  by  bread  alone,  boiled  in  water, 
which  is  called  pap,  when  they  become  emaciated  and  rickety ; 
for  the  bones  of  children  are  composed  chiefly  of  the  phosphate* 
of  Hme,  which  is  in  abundance  in  the  woman's  milk ;  and  when 
weaned,  if  cow's  milk  is  thought  not  so  well  to  agree,  I  have 
ordered  asses9  milk,  which  comes  the  nearest  to  the  human  milk. 
As  respects  milk,  parents  ought  to  know,  that  before  it  can 
nourish,  it  most  be  first  curdled  in  the  stomach ;  and  rennet  is 
What  Nature  bath  destined  in  the  calf's  stomach  for  this  very 
purpose,  which  is  so  frequently  an  unnecessary  object  of  terror 
to  the  tender  parent.  Where  the  stools  of  infants  are  curdly, 
.  or  gripy,  the  defect  is  in  the  chylopoietic  viscera  (stomach  and 
bowels),  not  in  the  food ;  and  rhubarb  ought  to  be  given  (Vide 
our  article  Rhubarb),  or  a  fittfc  calcined  magnesia*  But  by  aft 
means  avoid  Dalby*s  carminative,  Godfrey's  cordial,  syrup  of 
poppies,  and  other  heating  drugs  for  your  infant ;  for  these  are 
the  snares  that  catch  the  ignorant,  delude,  entrap,  and,  alas  t 
root  out  myriads  scarce  before  fhey  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Mothers  ought  carefully  to  watch  that  die  food  is  not  sour,  and 
often  make  it  fresh ;  for  until  there  be  a  law  to  punish  careless 
nurses,  sour  food  will  perpetually  be  crammed  down  the  throats 
of  innocent  babes. 

Starch. — Starch  is  a  fine  white  powder,  generally  concreted  in 
friable  hexagonal  columns,  smooth  to  die  feel,  and  emitting  a  par. 
ticuhir  sound  when  compressed.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water  or  in 
alcohol.  Warm  water  converts  it  into  a  kind  of  mucilage,  which 
on  cooling  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence.  This  jelly,  when 
dried  by  heat,  becomes  transparent  and  brittle  like  gum,  but  is 
not  soluble  in  cold  water.  Starch,  after  being  thus  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  cannot  be  reduced  to  its  original  state.  It  is  preci. 
pitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  and  the  precipitate  is  redissolved  on 
heating  the  mixture  to  12GP,  but  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
is  found  in  many  vegetables,  combined  with  different  substances. 
Fourcroy,  accordingly,  makes  various  species  of  k;  as,  com. 
bined, 

1.  With  gluten  or  fibrine;  as  in  wheat,  rye,  and  other  similar 

seeds. 
f.  With  extractive  3  as  ia  beans,  pease,  lupins,  dro. 
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X  With  flaueHagfoous  matter;  as  In  the  potatoe,  and  many 
•dm  roots,  and  in  unripe  corn. 

4.  With  saccharine  matter;  in  most  roots,  and  in  corn  after 
it  has  begun  to  germinate. 

f.  With  oil ;  in  the  emulsive  seeds,  almonds,  &c. 

0.  With  an  acrid  principle;  as  in  the  root  of  the  burdock, 
jsiropha  manilot,  arum,  asarum,  and  other  tnberons  roots. 

MEDICAL  V9E. 
Starch,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  do* 
ftukent;  and  accordingly  it  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of  an 
officinal  Joaeuge,  and  a  mnciJage  prepared  from  it  often  produces 
excellent  effects,  both  taken  by  the  mouth,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
dj-ftter,  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  from  irritation  of  the  intes* 
hoes. 

If  ocilaoe  op  Starch.    (Mucilago  Amyli.  E.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  starch,  three  drachms  ; 

water,  one  pint : 

Triturate  the  starch;  gradually  adding  the  water ;  then  boil  them 
aBtUe, 

The  Edinburgh  college  use  half  an  ounce  of  starch  to  one 
pound  of  water.  The  mucilage  thus  formed  is  very  useful  in 
those  cases  where  a  glutinous  substance  is  required :  it  is  often 
successfully  employed  as  a  clyster  in  diarrhoeas  depending  on 
acrimony  in  the  intestines. 

There  can  be  no » doubt  but  starch  clysters  have  proved  cx» 
tremely  useful  in  checking  diarrhoeas,  and  in  disorders  of  chil- 
dren, or  infants ;  but  the  practitioner  ought  to  remember,  that 
tie  purging  is  often  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  irritating 
offensive  matter  in  the  bowels,  as  acrimonious  green  bile,  &c. ; 
aod  here  it  would  be  criminal  to  palliate^  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  opiates  being  also  added,  by  which  means  thousands  of 
iaaocent  victims  have  fallen  by  this  delusive  practice.  The 
enemy,  instead  of  being  pent  up  in  the  bowels,  must  be  driven 
oat  by  cathartic  medicines,  especially  rhubarb,  to  which  co- 
laoba  may  be  added,  or  vitriolated  kali,  and  the  starch  used 
only  as  an  adjuvant,  to  blunt  the  violence  of  the  acrimony  :  in 
long  protracted  diarrhoeas  much  advantage  may  be  derived,  but 
lot  so  much  from  correcting  acrimony  as  from  some  astringcut 
property  in  the  starch  itself.  In  this  latter  disease,  a  dessert, 
spoonful  of  the  starch  mucilage  in  some  agreeable  simple  water, 
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sweetened  with  a  little  Bugaj,  may  be  taken  ere*y  hout  or  two ; 
and  this  is  more  particularly  serviceable  when  by  the  flux,  or 
acrimony,  the  mucus  of  the  bowels  is  taken  away,  and  they,  are 
left  undefended. 

Bran. — Bran  is  the  husk  of  wheat,  possessing  a  small  pro- 
portion of  farinaceous  matter;  and  a  decoction  of  this,  sweetened 
with  a  little  honey,  or  sugar,  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  amongst  the 
vulgar,  for  a  bad  cold ;  but  its  chief  virtue  is  in  the  sugar,  or 
water  if  you  choose,  like  most  of  the  French  pelites  ptisanes, 
with  veronica,  and  other  herbs ;  and  these,  indeed,  keep  up  per- 
spiration, being  taken  warm,  supply  the  place  of  more  nutritions 
food,  moisten  the  fauces,  and  cure  such  complaints  often  better 
than  medicines  of  primary  importance. 

Agriculture. 

It  cannot  be  the  object  of  these  pages  to  treat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture ;  but  its  principles  may  be  here  casually  ex- 
plained. Vegetable  mould,  the  decomposition  of  .animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  constitutes  the  best  soil,  as  this  retains 
the  proper  quantity  of  moisture,  imbibing  it  like  a  sponge,  is 
attractive  of  oxygen,  which  uniting  with  its  contained  carbon,  is 
the  true  pabulum,  or  food  of  plants,  and  is  of  a  proper  consist- 
ency to  suffer  the  roots  to  pervade  it,  and  support  the  plants. 
Clay,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  hard,  resists  the  admission  of  water, 
and  contains  no  carbon.  Gravel  Kke  sand  is  too  yielding,  suffers 
water  to  pass  through  its  substance,  gives  little  stability,  and 
contains  no  vegetable  food.  The  manure  for  clay  is  gravel,  or 
sand ;  and  vice  versd.  The  operation  of  manures  is  to  impart  to 
clayey  or  gravelly  soils  carbon  ;  of  lime,  to  hasten  on  incipient 
fermentation,  soon  converting  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
Substances  info  carbon ;  of  ploughing,  to  expose  a  larger  surface 
for  the  imbibing  of  oxygen,  and  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  for  the  destruction  of  weeds. 
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AVENA  SATIVA. 


CUut  III.  Triaadria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Emott.  Gew .  Cha*.     &Jyv  of  two  ralvei,  many-flowered ;  the  dorsal 

Ink  turned  In. 
Brae.  Cat*.     Panicalatet   CWj?j  only  two-flowered:  Seedf  smooth,  one* 

barbed.  ^^^ 

DESCRIPTION. 
It  if  too  generally  known  to  need  any. 

HISTORY. 
The  oat  is  also  a  plant,  like  wheat,  whose  native  country  is 
not  discovered,  which  is  very  generally  cultivated  io  northern 
countries,  and  in  many  places  furnishes  the  principal  subsist- 
ence.   It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  and  made  into 
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bread.  When  simply  freed  from  the  husks,  this  grain  gets  the 
name  of  groats,  but  it  is  more  frequently  ground  into  oatmeal. 
Groats  are  made  use  of  in  broths.  Oatmeal  is  baked  with  salt 
and  water  into  cakes,  or,  with  the  same  additions,  is  boiled  to 
form  porridge.  An  infusion  of  the  husks  in  water,  allowed  to 
remain  till  it  becomes  acidulous,  is  boiled  down  to  a  jelly,  which 
is  called  sourins*  In  all  these  forms  it  is  nutritious,  and  easy  of 
digestion. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Gruels  or  decoctions,  either  of  groats  or  oatmeal,  either  plain 
or  acidified,  or  sweetened,  form  an  excellent  drink  in  febrile 
diseases,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c. ;  and  from  their  demulcent 
properties  prove  useful  in  inflammatory  disorders,  coughs, 
hoarseness,  roughness  and  ulcerations  of  the  .fauces.  Porridge 
is  also  frequently  applied  to  phlegmonous  swellings  to  promote 
their  suppuration. 

This  also  may  be  deemed  rather  an  adjuvant,  than  an  active 
medicine,  and  in  sickness  gruel  forms  an  excellent  supper.  Mixed 
with  bread  and  milk  It  is  called  porridge,  and  makes  a  good 
breakfast  or  supper  for  children,  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar; 
others  put  butter  to  it  In  incipient  sore  throats  pepper  is  em. 
ployed,  and  taken  at  bed-time,  which  occasions  the  swellings  to 
disappear. 
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RUBIA  TINCTORUM. 


CUu*  IV.  Tetrandria.    Order  J.  Monogynia. 
Ettonr.  Geh.  Cha*.     CoroU*  one-petalled,  campanulate :   Berrieg  two 

•De-seeded. 
8f  kg.  Cbab.    Leaves  in  whorls :  Stem  aculeate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  his  plant  grows  to  two  feet  in  height ;  its  stalks  are  square 
and  rough ;  its  leaves  oblong  and  narrow,  and  stand  four  at 
each  joint,  in  the  manner  of  a  star.  Its  flowers  are  produced 
in  clusters  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks,  and  are  very  small, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowish -green  colour ;  these  are  succeeded  by  a 
fruit  containing  two  seeds. 

HI8T6RY. 

Madder  is  perennial,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities  in 
England,  from  whence  the  dyers  are  principally  supplied  with  it. 
It  has  been  said  to  grow  wild  in  the  south  of  England,  but  the 
rubia  peregrina  was  mistaken  for  it. 

The  roots  consist  of  articulated  fibres,  about  the  thickness  of 
i  quill,  which  are  red  throughout,  have  a  weak  smell,  and  a  bit. 
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terish  astringent  taste*  For  the  use  of  the  dyers,  thej  are  first 
peeled  and  dried,  then  braised  and  packed  in  barrels.  Madder 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  tingeing  of  a  red  colour  the 
urine,  milk,  and  bones,  of  animals  which  are  fed  with  it 

MEDICAL  USE. 

It  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  atrophy  of  children,  and  some 
believe  in  its  reputed  powers  as  an  emmenagogue. 
,     It  is  given  in  substance  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  several 
times  a-day,  or  in  decoction. 

like  every  other  remedy  possessing  a  powerful  colour,  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  care  of  the  yellow  jaundice,  bat  with  no  better 
foundation,  although  it  colours  the  urine  of  a  bright  red,  which 
has  made  some  who  have  taken  it  conceive  they  have  made  bloody 
water.  It  is  said  by  Haller,  that  merely  holding  the  root  in  the 
hand  produces  this  effect.  Cows,  who  are  remarkably  fond  of 
the  plant,  give  also  a  red  milk,  but  k  makes  a  yellow  butter* 
Hence  some  have  advised  the  use  of  this  plant  in  dropsy,  but  the 
success  is  doubtful.    The  great  Boerhaave,  speaking  of  it,  says : 

"  Radix  vino,  cerevisias,  vel  aquae  incocta  dat  potum,  qui 
aperiendo  et  roborando  agit  in  utero,  melancholia,  sabulo  re* 
num,  ictero,  morboque  hypochondriaco,  sanguine  coagulato, 
hydrope,  et  contusione,  urina  obstruct*,— praesertim  si  haec  de» 
cocta  melle  edulcorentur,  et  per  aliquot  dies  successivos  usur- 
pentur.  Alii  plantam  summopere  adstringentem  esse  dicunt,  sed 
tamen  inter  resolventes  accipitur;  panni  inde  rubro  colore  tincti 
et  gesti  supra  corpus  nudum  podagricis  et  arthritids  prosunk" 

"The  root  given  in  wine,  ale,  or  water,  both  acts  as  a  corro- 
borant and  aperient  in  uterine  disease,  melancholy,  gravel  or 
stone  in  the  kidneys,  jaundice,  hypochondriasis,  coagulated 
blood,  dropsy,  contusion,  obstruction  in  passing  water,—- espe- 
cially if  sweetened  with  honey,  and  continued  for  several  days. 
Many  assert  that  it  is  astringent,  but  it  is  rather  to  be  conceived 
as  a  resolvent,  and  hence  cloth  dyed  with  the  same,  and  placed 
upon  a  gouty  or  arthritic  limb,  has  done  service." 

That  it  even  coloured  the  bones  was  first  noticed  by  Mizaldus, 
but  not  known  in  England  until  Mr.  Belchier  published  an  ac- 
count in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  287,  of 
a  pig  and  a  cock,  whose  bones  became  red  by  eating  madder 
mixed  with  their  food.  Since  that  period  various  experiments 
have  been  made,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  colouring  matter 
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of  madder  affects  the  boots  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  the 
most  solid  or  hardest  part  of  the  bones  first  receives  the  red  co- 
lour, which  gradually  extends,  ah  externa,  through  the  whole  03. 
seoos  substance,  while  the  animal  continues  to  take  the  madder 
along  witfi  its  food ;  and  if  this  root  be  alternately  intermixed 
and  employed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  at  proper  in- 
tervals, the  bones  are  found  to  be  coloured  in  a  correspondent 
somber  of  concentric  circles.  This  in  time  becomes  completely 
taken  up,  showing  that  every  part  of  ns  is  removing  and  rege- 
nerating every  instant  of  our  being;  and  this  not  only  with  the 
toft  parts,  but  even  the  very  bones ! 

Probably  this  led  to  the  application  of  this  plant  in  diseases 
of  the  bones ;  and  Haller  asserts  that  it  has  been  found  good  in 
mollities  ossium,  softness  of  the  bones,  and  even  dissipated  nodes 
▼ery  perceptible  to  the  finger. 

Mr.  Levret,  Haller  says,  speaks  of  a  cure  of  the  rickets  by 
means  of  this  plant ;  and  that  he  himself  cured  a  yonng  lady, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  using  with  it  only  a  ptisan  of  polypody 
and  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  each  day. 

As  to  its  being  a  cure  for  the  atrophy  of  children,  mentioned 
in  the  New  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  which  is  usually  so  ex- 
tremely correct,  it  seems  hardly  adapted  for  that  purpose ;  for 
the  animals  who  were  fed  upon  this  substance  became  emaciated, 
and  died  of  atrophy,  unless  the  diet  was  changed ;  and  given  in 
pellets  to  pigeons,  they  vomited  them  up. 

As  an  emmenagogue,  Dr.  Home  published  in  1780  his  Clinical 
Experiments,  in  which  he  asserts  it  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  and 
safest  emmenagogues  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  relates 
nineteen  cases  of  obstructed  menstrua  in  which  it  was  tried,  and 
teOs  us  that  fourteen  of  them  were  cured.  He  gave  the  madder 
in  powder,  half  a  drachm  four  times  a  day ;  and  he  observes, 
that  it  produced  no  sensible  effects  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  or 
in  promoting  any  of  the  secretions. 

Portal  recommends  the  infusion  as  a  great  resolver  in  cases  of 
contusion. 

Old  Gerard  mentions  also  that  it  is  good  in  starring  the  bloody 
flux. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  a  plant  deserving  slight  estimation,  and 
more  worthy  the  attention  of  the  dyer  than  the  physician  ;  bnt 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  short  catalogue  of  drugs  abridged, 
\  from  a  wider  experience  than  has  been  hitherto  made  of  it. 
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COMMON  GREAT  PLANTAIN, 

OE 

WAYBREAD. 

PLANTAGO   MAJOR. 


Class  IV.  Tctrandrla.    Order  I.  Mono^ynia. 
Etteirr.  Graf.  Cbau.  Calyx  four-cleft :  Limb  reflexed:  Stamina  very  long: 

CapeuU  two-celled,  cut  around. 
Spec.  Char.    Leave*  ovate :  Scape  round :  Spike  composed  of  imbricated 

flotculcf.  _ 

DESCRIPTION. 

It  is  a  plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  sending  out  long  oval  leavos 
irregularly  subdentate,  of  a  pale  green,  and  ribbed ;  these  are 
seven,  often  five,  and  sometimes  nine :  the  footstalks  are  leafy. 
The  flower-stems  also  proceed  from  the  root,  and  are  a  span  m 
height,  crowned  with  a  spike  of  clustered  dowers  which  are  «x- 
ceedingly  minute.    It  is  common  in  pastures. 
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MEDICAL   USES. 

Of  this  plant  I  shall  begin  by  giving  tbe  old  opinion  of  Us 
virtues: 

1.  Plantain  is  good  for  vlcers  that  are  of  hard  amadou,  for 
Ames,  issues,  rheums,  and  rottennesses,  and  for  tbe  bloudy  flux: 
it  stayeih  bleeding,  it  heales  vp  hollow  sores  and  vlcers,  a0  FeU 
old  as  new. 

2.  The  juice  or  decoction  drunken  stoppeth  tbe  bloudy  flux, 
andaJl  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  stoppeth  bloody  water;  alsf 
spitting  of  blood,  and  all  issues  of  bloud  in  man  or  woman,  and 
desire  to  vomitt. 

3.  Plantain  leaves  stampt  and  used  with  yelks  of  qgges,  stayed 
the  inordinate  flux  of  the  terms,  although  it  bane  continued  many 
yea  res. 

4.  Tbe  root  of  plantain,  with  the  seed,  boiled  in  white  wine 
and  drunke,  openeth  the  conduits  or  passages  of  die  liver  and 
kidneys,  cures  the  jaundice,  and  ulceration  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder. 

5.  The  juice  dropped  in  the  eies  cooles  the  heate  and  inflanv 
nation  thereof.  I  find  in  antient  writers  many  good-»orrowes 
(sayings),  which  I  think  not  meet  to  bring  into  your  memoife 
againc;  as,  that  three  roots  will  cure  one  griefe,  foure  another 
disease,  six  banged  about  the-  necke  are  good  fox  a  third ;  all 
which  are  but  ridiculous  toyes. 

6.  The  leaves  are  singular  good  to  make  a  water  to  wash  a 
sore  throat  or  mouth. 

7.  The  leaves  of  plantaine  stamped  and  put  into  oile  olive, 
and  set  in  the  hot  sun  for  a  moneth  together,  and  after  boiled 
in  a  kettle  of  seething  water,  which  we  call  balneum  Marias, 
and  then  strained,  prevaile  against  tbe  pains  in  the  eares,  and 
the  matrix,  being  cast  with  a  syringe  into  the  other  parts  before 
rehearsed,  or  the  paines  of  the  fundament,  as  prooned  by  a 
learned  gentleman,  Mr.  Godowrus,  sergeant  surgeon  to  the 
queen's  majistie. — Old  Gerard. 

It  was  once  received  in  the  Edinburgh,  but  not  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  how  far  it  may  deserve  a  place  in  either  de- 
fer?es  here  to  be  inquired.  It  appears  to  be  the  great  vulnerary  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  leaves  are  now  outwardly  used  by  the  com- 
mon people  to  all  fresh  wounds.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  the  chief 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake,  for  which  dis- 
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corery  an  Indian  receded  a  great  reward  from  the  assembly  of 
South  Carolina.  Trajus  mentions  it  as  an  ingredient  in  Jolian  Paul- 
mer's  "  Pulr.  ad  rabiem,"  powder  against  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
It  was  inwardly  used  when  any  bruise  had  happened  producing 
spitting  of  blood :  "  Adrersus  vomitum  et  cxpuitionem  sanguinis, 
nullum  certiusetprcsentiusremedium."  Boyle  de  Util.  Phil.  Nat. 
p.  150.  It  was  supposed  that  persons  subject  to  miscarry  might 
be  prerented  from  such  accidents :  "  MuJierculae  gallinse,  toto 
gestationis  tempore,  ad  abortum  praecavendum,  singulis  fere  die- 
bus  sumunt  sem.  plantaginis  dr.  ss*  in  jusculo,  aut  oto,  et  non 
sine  fructu."  Hirer.  Prax.  p.  479.  In  ague  it  was  found  to  be 
efficacious ;  and  Bergius  says,  "Plurimsd  sunt  narrationes  de  uti- 
litate  radicis  plantaginis  in  tertianis.  Periculum  ipse  feci,  dosi 
largiori,  scil.  a  drachmis  3  aut  6,  quoris  die,  sub  apyrexia,  in 
rernalibus  autem  febribus  subinde  opem  tulit"  Trajus  says  that 
It  is  very  serviceable  in  consumptions ;  and  indeed  the  seeds  are 
highly  mucilaginous.  He  adds,  u  that  the  country-people  giTe 
unc.  2  to  unc.  4  of  the  expressed  juice  in  the  beginning  of  an 
ague  fit.  Two  drachms  of  the  extract,  and  one  drachm  of  the 
seed,  stops  all  fluxes,  and  all  kinds  of  haemorrhages.  It  is  good 
in  dysentery,  haemoptoe,  hemorrhoidal  flux,  or  too  much  of 
the  courses,  and  in  fluor  albus." 

In  short,  there  is  too  much  reported  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  this  herb  to  have  it  as  yet  discarded  from  our  Pharmacopoeias  ; 
but  I  have  not  had  myself  any  experience  of  them* 
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CONTRAYERVA. 

DORSTENIA  CONTRAYERVA, 

TEL 

DRAKEA  CONTRAYERVA. 


Ctas*  IV.  Tetrandria.    Order  I.  Mooogynia. 
hurt.  Gem.  Char.    Receptacle  common,  one-leaf,  fleshy,  in  which  the 

Mem  are  nested, 
for.  CIA*.  Scopes  radical:  Leaves  pinnatifid-palmate  serrate :  Receptacle 

•mdnagalar. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  uis  plant  is  low  and  small,  rising  singly  from  the  root,  and 
taoogst  them  single  naked  stalks,  bearing  each  a  square  re- 
ttffecle  of  the  seeds.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  minute,  and 
■poo  close  inspection  are  found  to  be  a  compound  flower  with 
■tie  aod  female  florets. 

HISTORY. 

Tab  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  South  America  and 
•w*  of  the  Caribbean  islands. 
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The  root  is  knotty,  an  inch  or  two  long,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  externally,  and  pale 
within :  long,  rough,  slender  fibres  shoot  out  from  all  sides  of 
it,  and  are  generally  loaded  with  small  round  knots.  It  has  a 
peculiar  kind  of  aromatic  ssusH,  and  a  somewhat  astringent, 
warm,  bitterish  taste,  wkh  a  light  and  sweetish  kind  of  acri- 
mony, when  long  chewed :  the  fibres  have  little  taste  or  smell ; 
the  tuberous  part,  therefore,  should  be  alone  chosen. 

This  root  contains  so  much  mucilage,  that  a  decoction  of  it 
will  not  pass  through  the  filter.  Neumann  got  from  480  parts, 
190  watery  extract,  and  afterwards  with  alcohol  7;  and  inversely 
102  alcoholic,  and  60  watery.  I  find  that  the  tincture  reddens 
infusion  of  litmus,  is  precipitated  by  water,  and  has  no  effect 
on  the  salts  of  iron. 

Nicholas  Monardus,  almost  two  centuries  ago,  first  makes 
mention  of  the  plant  called  Contrayerva ;  and  as  this  name  is  of 
Spanish  origin,  signifying  'antidote  to  poison/  it  might  apply  to 
any  plant  supposed  to  possess  such  virtue.  We  are  told  by 
Clusius,  that  fie  received  from  sir  Francis  Drake  some  roots 
which  were  brought  from  Peru,  where  they  were  highly  valued, 
and  reported  to  counteract  the  effects  of  serpents  and  all  other 
kinds  of  poisons.  This  plant  was  named,  in  honour  of  the  dr. 
cumnavigator,  Drakea,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
present.  Plaroier  (Nov.  Gen.  Plant)  called  it  Dorstenia;  and 
Linnssus  has  followed  the  same  tide* 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Contrayerva  is  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diaphoretic,  and  is 
sometimes  given  in  exanthematous  diseases,  typhus,  and  dysen- 
tery.    Its  dose  is  about  half  a  drachm. 

As  to  its  being  an  antidote  against  animal  and  vegetable  poi- 
sons, little  is  known  to  European  physicians ;  but  it  possesses 
certainly  a  stimulant  property.  Hence  it  is  given  as  a  diapho- 
retic and  antiseptic  in  low  and  malignant  fevers,  small-pox,  and 
bad  state  of  measles ;  and  though  used  freely  creates  no  const- 
derable  degree  of  heat.  The  dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  a  drachm 
in  substance  in  decoction  or  infusion  to  half  a  drachm,  or  more. 
It  is  usually  joined  with  the  common  effervescing  draught,  given 
in  the  state  of  effervescence. 
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PREPARATIONS. 
The  Royal  London  College  only  order  the  following : 

Compound  Powder  of  Conteayirva.    (Pulvis  Contrayeme 
composites.  L.) 

Take  of  contrayerva,  powdered,  five  ounces ; 

■  compound  powder  of  crabs  -daws,  one  pound  and  a 

half: 
Mix  (hem. 

This  medicine,  says  the  anther  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia, has  a  very  good  claim  to  the  title  of  an  aiexipharmic  and 
sudorific.  The  contrayerva,  by  itself,  proves  very  serviceable 
in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis  vii<e  is  weak,  and  a  diaphoresis 
to  be  promoted.  It  is  possible  that  the  crabs  claws  are  of  no 
farther  service  than  as  they  divide  this  active  ingredient,  and 
make  it  sit  more  easily  on  the  stomach. 

I  have  likewise  used  this  remedy  with  much  success  in  the 
diseases  incident  to  children,  where  the  bowels  appeared  to  re- 
qaire  an  absorbent,  and  the  vital  actions  wanted  to  be  roused, 
and  the  pores  to  be  opened ;  and  have  found  good  from  the 
powder  of  contrayerva,  without  the  composition,  in  phagedenic 
ulcers  and  incipient  mortifications. 

There  are  some  who  would  also  discard  this  medicine  from 
oar  Pharmacopoeias ;  but,  as  I  observed  before,  we  have  no  ar- 
ticles to  spare. 

Lewis  mentions  an  extract  made  by  rectified  spirits  which 
testes  strongly  of  the  contrayerva,  and  leaves  in  the  mouth  a 
durable,  glowing,  vibrating  kind  of  pungency,  like  that  of  pep- 
permint, but  far  milder*    TMs  deserves  to  be  tried. 
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WHITE  SAUNDERS. 

SANTALUM  ALBUM. 


Class  IV.  Tetrandria.    Order  I.  Monogynla. 
Emeht.  Gew.  Chah.     Calyx  four-toothed:   Corolla  four -pe  tailed ;   with 
the  petals  growing  on  the  calyx,  besides  four  glands:  Berry  inferior, 
one-seeded. 


HISTORY. 

Tuis  Yaluable  trea  is  a  natire  of  many  parts  of  India.  Its 
wood  is  the  White  and  Yellow  Sanders  or  Sandal  wood,  Santa. 
lorn  album  et  flavum  of  the  Materia  Medica ;  both  being  the 
produce  of  the  same  tree,  and  not,  as  Garcias  says,  of  different 
trees. 

Most  trees  in  India,  when  large  and  old,  become  coloured 
towards  the  centre ;  that  part  is  always  much  more  hard  and 
durable  than  the  exterior  uncoloured  part.  Thus  with  the  sandal 
tree ;  the  centre,  when  the  tree  becomes  large,  acquires  a  yellow 
colour,  great  fragrance,  and  hardness ;  whilst  the  exterior  part 
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of  the  tame  tree  is  white,  less  firm,  and  scarcely  with  any  fau 
gnncy.  It  is  only  the  yellow  part  that  is  in  use;  and  the  larger 
tod  older  the  tree  the  more  raluable  its  wood,  which  possesses 
the  highest  fragrance,  for  which  it  is  rallied. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Lewis,  speaking  of  this  wood,  says,  that  it  has  a  bitterish 
aroaatic  taste,  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  pungency. 
Dntilled  with  water  it  yields  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  which 
thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  consistence  of  a  balsam,  approach- 
iag  in  smell  to  ambergris,  or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses : 
the  remaining  decoction,  inspissated  -to  the  consistence  of  an  ex- 
trad,  is  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  Rectified  spirits  ex- 
tract, by  digestion,  considerably  more  than  water :  the  colour 
of  the  tincture  is  a  rich  yellow.  The  spirit,  distilled  off,  is  lightly 
impregnated  with  the  fine  flavour  of  the  wood :  the  remaining 
brown  extract  has  a  weak  smell,  and  a  moderate  balsamic  pun* 
geacy.  This  wood,  therefore,  though  at  present  among  us  dis- 
regarded, promises  to  hare  a  good  claim  to  corroborant  virtues, 
ascribed  to  it  by  Hoffmann  and  others. 

It  has  no  affinity  with  the  Santalum  rubrum,  Red  Saunders, 
which  falls  under  another  class  and  order;  nor  has  the  Whit* 
Sanders  a  place  in  either  the  London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
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CLEAVERS. 
GOOSE-GRASS. 

GALIUM  APARINE. 


Class  TV.  Tetrandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ewetct.  Get*.  Char.    Corolla  monopetalons,  flat :  Seeds  two,  roundish. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  eight,  keeled,  rough,  with  small  prickles  bent  back : 
Stem  also  beset  with  similar  prickles,  jointed,  villous:  Fruit  hispid. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  from  four  to  six  feety  climbing  up  other 
plants.  The  leaves  are  six  or  eight  in  a  whorl,  lanceolate,  tipper 
side  rough  with  sharp  prickle*.  The  stem  is  square,  the  angles 
being  guarded  with  sharp  prickles,  bent  down.  The  flowers  are 
small,  inconspicuous,  and  white,  on  rough  footstalks.  The  co- 
rolla is  wheel-shaped,  and  divided  into  four  segments.  These 
change  into  a  fruit  rather  large,  composed  of  two  berries,  slightly 
adhering  together,  covered  with  hooked  prickles,  containing  two 
seeds. 

HISTORY. 
It  is  very  common  about  cultivated  grounds  and  hedges,  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  from  June  till  September.  It  is  chopped  up,  and 
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given  to  goslings  or  young  geese,  who  eagerly  devour  it  The 
goose  and  gander  refuse  it.  Its ,  taste  is  somewhat  bitter  and 
acrid. 

medical  Virtues. 

DSoscorides  mentions  an  ointment  of  great  efficacy  made  from 
the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  fordis- 
cussing  tumours  in  the  breast ;  ami  Gaspian,  an  Italian,  adopted 
the  same  with  great  success.  After  some  eminent  surgeons  have 
failed,  I  have  ordered  the  expressed  juice  mixed  with  linseed 
net),  to  be  applied  to  the  breast,  with  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  same 
to  be  taken  fasting  in  the  morning;  and  this  plan,  after  a  short 
tine,  has  removed  very  frightful  indolent  tumours  in  the  breast. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  useful  in  scurvy,  and  for  haemorrhages  of 
the  nose,  ami  spitting  of  blood.  Boerhaave  says,  its  leaves  made 
kto  tea  are  an  excellent  remedy  in  epilepsy  and  gout. 
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DYER'S  BUGLOSS.  • 

ANCHUSA  TINCTORIA. 


Clatt  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynla. 

Emeitt.  Gen.  Char.  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  month  closed  with  pro- 
minences: Seeds  marked  at  the  bate. 

Spec.  Chab.  The  plant  tomentoae :  l*mva  lanceolate,  obtuse :  Stamens 
shorter  than  the  corolla. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  grows*  to  about  a  foot  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  rough  and 
large,  and  stand  alternate  on  the  stalks ;  the  flowers  are  rather 
small,  and  purplish  or  blaeish,  and  arc  succeeded  each  by  four 
seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe :  it  is  sometimes  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ;  but  the  greatest  quantities  are  raised  in  Ger- 
many or  France,  particularly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence 
the  dried  roots  are  usually  imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root 
produced  in  England  is  much  inferior  in  colour  to  that  brought 
from  abroad ;  the  English  being  only  slightly  reddish,  the  others 
of  a  deep  purplish  red;  and  it  has  been  suspected,  but  without 
sufficient  foundation,  that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of  their 
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colour  to  art  The  cortical  part  of  the  root  b  of  a  dusky  red, 
and  imparts  an  elegant  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax,  and  all 
unctuous  substances,  but  not  to  watery  liquors* 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  smell ;  when  recent,  it  has  a 
bitterish  astringent  taste,  but  when  dried  scarcely  any.  Its  chief 
we  is  for  colouring  oils,  ointments,,  and  plasters.  As  the  colour 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  the  small  roots  are  best,  having 
proportionally  more  bark  than  the  large. 

This  species  of  anchusa  is  native  of  Montpellier,  and  its  root 
is  imported  to  ns  from  the  southern  parts  of  En  rope.  It  is  ac- 
cepted into  the  Edinburgh,  but  not  into  the  London  Pharma- 
copeia, for  its  sole  use  with  the  former  is  allowed  to  be  the  co- 
boring  certain  ingredients,  one- fortieth  part  giving  a  fine  deep 
red ;  and  hence  it  is  usually  employed  in  what  are  called  lip- 
salves. 

But  let  ns  view  it,  if  possible,  in  a  truly  medical  point  of  view. 
The  great  Boerhaave  says, "  the  root  of  the  alkanet  is  very  open- 
ing, and  afterwards  acts  as  an  astringent;  notice  it  is  usefully 
administered  in  decoction  against  diarrhoea.  Externally  it  is 
employed  for  drying  up  old  inveterate  ulcers."  Sir  John  Hill 
says  "  it  promotes  the  discharge  by  urine,  and  is  good  in  nephritic 
cases."  The  author  of  this  work  can  say  nothing  respecting  the 
ase  of  alkanet,  except,  that  he  has  occasionally  ordered  bark 
draughts  to  be  coloured  with  k,  to  conceal  a  remedy  which  the 
patient  was  absurdly  prejudiced  against ;  and  it  has  been  also 
wed  for  this  purpose  when  medicines  would  otherwise  possess 
only  the  appearance  of  clear  water.  Faith,  it  is  justly  said,  has 
no  smalf  concern  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 
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MENYANtHES  TRIFOLIATA. 


—  i  f  i 

Clast  V*  Pentandria,    Order  I.  Monogyoia. 
Emsvt.  G*n.  Co**.     Corolla  hirsute:  Stigma  two-cleft t   Grptpfe  one* 

celled. 
Spec.  Char.    Leave*  tefnate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  beautiful  plant  is  common  in  bogs.  The  fiower*stalks 
shoot  out  often  twelre  inches  in  height,  bearing  many  elegant 
flowers  in  a  spike.  These  are  white,  but  commonly  rose-co* 
loured  on  the  outside,  and  in  the  inside  so  finely  fringed  as  to 
produce  an  extraordinary  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  three  toge* 
ther,  resembling  our  garden  bean,  or  the  trefoil,  whence  its  name* 

JI.I9TORY* 

This  perennial  plant  is  very  common  in  marshy  situations,  and 
Is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  native  flowers*  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

f  he  leaves  grow  by  threes  on  footstalks.    They  are  exces. 
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sfrely  bitter,  and  their  bitterness  is  extracted  by  infusion.  They 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  brewing  ale,  and  that  one  ounce 
will  go  as  far  as  half  a  pound  of  hops. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

A  drachm  of  them,  in  powder,  purges  and  vomits.  In  infu. 
sion  or  extract  they  have  been  recommended  in  intermittents,  in 
several  cachectic  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  extract 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  grains. 

Thb  valuable  native  merits  more  attention  than  i9  commonly 
given  to  it.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  had  kindly  placed  the  re- 
medy in  those  situations  most  productive  of  agues  *,  and  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  cross  the  ocean  for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tent!. A  cheap  remedy  is  at  hand.  The  blackness  manifested 
by  adding  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  to  the  juice,  or  to  a  strong 
infosion  of  the  leaves  of  buckbean,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its 
astriogency.  The  great  Boerhaave  says,  "  Contra  tertianam  et 
qnarUnam  febrim  valet;"— "  It  overcomes  the  tertian  and* quar- 
tan ague."  HaUer  mentions  the  same  fact,  "  that  intermittents 
yield  to  it ;"  and  in  the  last  war  the  Germans  made  use  of  this 
remedy,  with  almost  unvaried  success,  instead  of  bark.  Ray 
mentions  a  similar  event :  "  Uerba  haec  Germanorum  amara, 
unpens  annis,  in  magna  existimatione  esse  coepit.  Noonulli  ad 
morbum  articularem ;  alii  ad  scorbuticos  affectus,  ad  febres  inter- 
nutteotes,  et  catarrhos  earn  commendant,  et  in  hydropicis  af- 
fections valde  profuisse  existimant"  Dom,  Taucred  Robinson, 
Up.  285. 

As  to  cachectic  disease,  that  is  disease  and  emaciation,  debi- 
lity of  the  prim*  tub,  in  these  cases  bitters  are  known  to  be  of 
serrice.  But  the  cure  of  the  rot  in  sheep  from  this  herb  may 
hare  induced  this  opinion  :  "  Dom.  Tanc.  Robinson  se  saepius 
obcerrasse  ait  oves  tabidas,  in  paludes  hac  herba  abundantes, 
compulsas,  ejus  esu  sanitati  restitutas."— -R.  Hist.  Boerhaave 
ays:  "  Folia  ejus  decocta  conveniunt  in  cachexia." 

In  scorbutic  affections  bitters  have  wonderful  efficacy;  and 
Sim.  Paulli  gives  several  instances  of  its  extraordinary  efficacy, 


*  It  was  a  curions  fact,  noticed  by  Linnaeus,  that  marsh  miasmata  ate 
theeanse  of  agaes,  and  that  lime  being  employed  as  manure  in  snch  sitaa- 
tiem  overcame  these  miasmata,  and  the  ague  disappeared.  I  have  myself 
(raced  41b  curious  fact  in  several  parts  of  England.    . 
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Vide  Quad.  Bot  edit  1«7,  p.  1*6:  "  Its  food  effects  ia  scor- 
butic mad  scrophnlous  diseases  hare  been  warranted  by  expe- 
rieaoe.  Inveterate  cutaueoaf  diseases  here  been  removed  by  aa 
infusion  of  the  leaves,  drank  to  a  quart  a  day,  for  some  weeks." 
New  Disp.  p.  f&l.  BoerhaaTe  says :  u  Rusticis  scorbnticis  est 
pf&nta  commendatissima,  si  in  cerevisia  infusa  cum  hac  fer- 
mentetur." 

Lewis,  speaking  of  this  plant  in  his  Materia  Medica,  says, 
"  The  leaves  of  the  buckbean  have  a  bitter  penetrating  taste,  which 
they  impart  both  to  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua :  they  have 
of  late  years  come  into  common  use  as  an  alterative  and  ape* 
rient,in  impurities  of  the  humours,  and  some  hydropic  and  rheu- 
matic cases.  They  are  usually  taken  in  the  form  of  infusion, 
with  the  addition  of  some  acrid  antiscorbutic  herbs,  which  in 
most  cases  improve  their  virtue,  and  orange-peel,  or  some  other 
grateful  aromatic,  to  alleviate  their  ill  taste :  they  are  sometimes, 
among  the  common  people,  fermented  with  malt  liquors,  for  aa 
antiscorbutic  dietdrink. 

This  plant  has  also  obtained  a  name  for  the  cure  of  rheuma- 
tism and  gout.  Boerhaave  says :  u  Boreales  banc  plantam  sum- 
mopere  amant,  et  in  scorbuto,  qui  a  lento  muco  obsidente  ner- 
vorum et  musculorum  membranas  et  jnncturas  oritur,  hoc  modo 
ntuntur:  R.  foHorum  menyanthes  manip.  duas,  contere  in  poi. 
pam  cum  sero  lactis,  decoque,  hoc  decoctum  mane  jejuno  sto- 
macho  assumatur.  In  doloribus  rheumaticis  est  optima  planta, 
presertim  in  hoc  rheumatismo,  qui  haeret  circa  junctures  et  ner- 
vorum membranas,  hac  herba  instar  potus  theo  adhibita  optima 
conventt"  Boerhaave  was  himself  cured  of  gout  by  taking  it 
mixed  with  whey.  Alston  says  that  he  has  seen  very  remarkable 
good  effects  from  this  plant  in  gout,  in  keeping  off  the  pa- 
roxysms, thqogh  not  ultimately  to  the  patient's  advantage ;  and, 
indeed,  all  these  bitters  have  been  from  time  to  time  Taunted  as 
curing  the  gout,  but,  as  the  great  Cullen  says,  u  after  a  time 
these  cured  people  have  fallen  into  worse  diseases,  generally  Ay. 
drops  pectoris19  (water  in  the  chest).  But  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism much  advantage  is  derived  from  a  stimulating  bitter  like  the 
present ;  more  especially  as  it  also  opens  the  bowels,  and  re- 
moves acrid  bile. 

Yiridet  cured  by  this  remedy  a  paralytic  hypochondriac,  and 
has  placed  this  herb  among  the  number  of  lithoatariptcs.  Boer- 
haave also  says,  "  Dolores  nephriticos  curat* "    As  far  as  my 
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experience  has  gone,  aU  bitters  are  favourable  to  grarel,  and  cal« 
culoos  complaints  ia  the  kidneys  o*  bladder. 

It  is  recommended  by  Boerhamve  also  as  an  oatward  applica- 
tion for  dissolring  glandular  swellings :  "  Folia  cum  sale  et  yino 
contasa,  et  forma  cataplasmatia  arfhibita,  conducunt  ad  tumores 
frigtdos  scorbuticos  lentosqne  dwstpandos." 

It  is  also  recommended  in  dropsy  in  all  stages,  by  both  Boer* 
haare  and  Haller :  "  Folia  ejus  decocta  coureniunt  in  hydrope." 

Its  seeds  are  good  in  coughs  of  long  standing,  and  diseases  of 
the  chest :  u  Semina  prostmt  m  tussi  inveterate  et  pulmonnm 
morbis*"— Boerhaave. 

Linnaeus  mentions  that  the  common  people,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  make  bread  of  the  dried  roots,  with  a  little  meal. 

The  Laplanders  also  feed  their  cattle  with  the  dried  roots. 

Respecting  the  dose,  Haller  says  that  a  drachm  of  the  powder 
of  the  leaves  or  stem,  taken  as  a  dose,  opens  the  body,  and 
often  produces  vomiting;  but  Poerhasve  speaks  of  two  handful* 
at  a  time.  As  this  plant  loses  its  qualities  by  drying,  like  many 
other  herbs  potent  when  fresh,  it  will  not  readily  obtain  much 
rank  as  a  medicine,  where  in  winter,  as  in  summer,  remedies 
are  wanted :  but  still  I  think  it  merits  more  attention  than  it  has 
as  yet  received  from  English  physicians. 
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SP1GELIA  MARILANDiCA. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia.' 
Essknt.  Gen.  Char.     Corolla  funnel-shaped :   Capsule  twin,  two-celled, 

many-seeded. 
Spec.  Char.    Stem  square :  Leaves  opposite. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  whence  rise  single 
stems,  beset  with  opposite  oval-lanceolate  entire  leaves,  and 
crowned  with  a  spike  of  tabular  monopetalous  red  flowers,  hay- 
ing fire  stamina  and  one  pistil.  Each  flower  is  succeeded  by 
two  round  united  bivalvular  capsules,  containing  several  small 
seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  root  is  celebrated  as  anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the 
expulsion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  often 
affords  relief  where  no  worms  are  discharged.    Some  order  it  in 
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doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  grains,  while  others  give  It  in  drachm  doses, 
alleging  that  the  nervous  affections  it  sometimes  produces  mora 
readily  happen  from  small  doses,  as  the  large*  ones  often  purge 
or  puke:  some  prefer  the  form  of  infusion.  An  emetic  is  ge* 
nerall j  premised ;  and  its  purgative  effect  is  assisted  by  some 
suitable  additions.  Infused  in  wipe, .  it  has  been  found  useful 
ia  intermittent*.  Dr.  Barton  recommends  it  In  the  insidious  re* 
mitting  fever  of  children,  which  often  lays  the  foundation  for 
hydrocephalus. 

In  the  year  1754,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Lading,  physician  at 
.Charles-town,  North  Carolina,  was  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  in  which  be  men*. 
turns  that  this  root  is  a  most  excellent  remedy  against  worms ;  and 
ays  that  it  is  given  either  in  powder  or  in  infusion,  in  boiling 
water,  but  that  the  powder  is  the  most  efficacious;  that  the  dose 
to  a  child  of  three  years  of  age  was  twelve  grains  in  powder,,  or 
a  scruple  in  infusion.  As  it  has  no  taste,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
j&Dk,  or  given  to  children  in  the  form  of  tea.  Doctor  Lining  ad* 
vises  to  add  some  rhubarb  to  it  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  also 
a  few  drops  of  some  of  the  essential  oil  of  rue,  or  sabin,  or 
wonqwood,  to  prevent  vertiginous  effect,  or  other  alarming  sym* 
ptoms,  although  unattended  with  actual  danger,  and  which  some* 
times  come  on  after  taking  this  medicine.  He  usually  repeated 
the  medicine  morning  and  evening  for  several  days,  with  the 
expulsion  of  worms ;  and  such  cases  as  were  mistaken  for  worms 
thereby  were  remarkably  relieved  ;  and  he  conceives  this  remedy 
as  very  desirable,  from  its  want  of  taste,  and  certain  efficacy 
sad,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  harmless  worm  medicines* 

Where  any  alarming  symptom  came  on,  which  arose  from  a 
too  large  dose,  as  vertigo,  pain  of  the  forehead  and  eyes,  or 
slight  convulsions,  these  became  relieved  by  a  little  weak  brandy 
and  water,  or  a  drop  or  two  of  some  essential  oil  in  some  pep* 
permint  water,  or  a  glass  of  wine. 

Dr.  Garden,  in  the  year  1771,  published  a  further  account  of 
this  medicine,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  Essays,  in  which 
he  says,  that,  previous  to  its  use,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  vomit, 
or  a  purge  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  which  renders  its  application 
safe,  and  removes  all  danger  of  convulsions  of  the  eye$y  &c. ; 
and  that  when  these  symptoms  come  on,  it  is  proper  always  to 
pTc  a  common  purge  to  remove  the  disagreeing  medicine  lodged 
ia  the  bowels.    Ue  recommends  giving  to  childreu  from  eight 
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grains  of  the  powder  to  a  scrapie,  or  more,  and  to  adults  from 
sixty  to  seventy  grains ;  and  m  infusion  to  the  dose  of  two, 
three,  or  four  drachms  a  day ;  observing,  that  he  has  known 
half  a  drachm  of  this  root  purge  as  briskly  as  the  same  quantity 
of  rhubarb;  that  he  never  found  it  do  good  unless  where  it  did 
purge ;  and  that  he  had  tried  it  with  advantage  in  several  hundreds 
of  cases*  He  makes  this  remark,  that  by  keeping,  this  medicine 
lost  considerably  of  its  virtues ;  for  forty  grains  of  the  root, 
which  had  not  been  gathered  above  two  months,  operated  as 
strongly  as  sixty  which  had  been  kept  for  fifteen  months. 

Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  in  his  Clinical  Observations,  men. 
tions  his  having  used  this  medicine,  and  found  it  to  be  a  good 
anthelmintic.  According  to  Lining,  thirty  large  worms  (the 
ieretts)  were  at  once  voided  by  a  negro  girl  by  the  use  of  this 
root.  Dr.  Home  gave  it  to  e%ht  patients,  three  of  whom  passed 
worms ;  the  other  five  did  not,  but  were  relieved  from  those 
complaints  which  were  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  worms. 
To  children  of  eight  years  of  age  he  gave  ten  grains  of  the  pow- 
der, twice  a  day ;  and  to  adults  half  a  drachm,  four  times  a  day : 
it  produced  no  vertigo,  dimness  of  the  sight,  convulsion  o(  the 
eyes,  or  any  other  alarming  symptom,  but  proved  only  purgative. 

This  medicine  has  not  come  into  general  practice,  owing  to 
the  alarming  effects  said  sometimes  to  have  arisen  from  it,  as 
likewise  to  its  loss  of  virtues  from  keeping ;  but  growing  very 
well  in  this  country,  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated  here,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  very  useful  addition  to  our  arms  against  disease.  In 
a  few  cases  only  I  have  seen  any  alarm  produced ;  and  as  this  soon 
went  off,  and  the  patients  were  relieved  of  worms,  and  that  nasty 
viscid  slime  in  which  they  are  engendered,  I  am  inclined  myself 
to  think  well  of  this  remedy. 
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CONVOLVULUS  SCAMMONIA. 


CU$$  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 

toonr.  Gaw.  Chasu  Corolla  campaaulate,  plicate :  Stigmas  two :  C/Tjwafe 
bilocalar:  C*4t  two-seeded. 

Spct.  Csua.  Leave*  sagittate,  behind  truncate :  Flowers  on  slender  pedun- 
cles, two  or  three  together. 


DESCRIPTION, 
lu  root  is  thick  and  large  like  bryony,  black  on  the  surface 
lad  white  within,  and  it  is  fall  of  an  acrid  milky  juice ;  from 
tfcs  arise  stalks  weak  and  trailing,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
beset  with  triangular  leares  like  those  of  the  common  field  bind, 
veed.  The  flowers  grow  from  the  axillae  of  these,  are  large, 
bdUhaped,  and  whitish,  with  a  purplish  or  yellowish  tinge.  The 
Mctaessel  is  of  a  pointed  form,  and  die  seeds  themseWes  an. 
pbr  tad  blackish. 
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HISTORY. 


This  scammony  convolvulus  is  a  climbing  perennial  plant, 
which  grows  in  Syria,  Mysia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  roots, 
which  are  very  long  and  thick,  when  fresh  contain  a  milky 
juice.  This  is  obtained  by  removing  the  earth  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  roots,  and  cutting  off  the  tops  obliquely.  The  milky 
juice  whiqh  flows  out  is  collected  in  a  small  vessel  sunk  in  the 
earth  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut  Each  root  furnishes  only  a 
few  drachms ;  but  the  produce  of  several  parts  is  added  together, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  This  is  the  true  and  unadulterated  scam, 
mony.  It  is  light,  of  a  dark  gray  colour,  but  becomes  of  a 
whitish  yellow  when  touched  with  the  wet  finger,  is  shining  in 
its  fracture,  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  smell  and  bitter  acrid  taste, 
and  forms  with  water  a  greenish  milky  fluid,  without  any  re- 
markable  sediment  In  this  state  of  purity  it  seldom  reaches  us, 
but  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the  root,  and 
even  of  the  stalks  and  leaves,  and  often  with  flour,  sand,  or 
earth.  The  best  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops  comes  from  Aleppo, 
in  light  spongy  masses,  having  a  heavy  disagreeable  smell,  fria- 
ble, and  easily  powdered,  of  a  shining  ash  colour  verging  to 
black ;  when  powdered,  of  a  light  gray  or  whitish  colour.  An 
inferior  sort  is  brought  from  Smyrna  in  more  compact  ponderous 
pieces,  with  less  smell,  not  so  friable,  and  less  easily  powdered, 
of  a  darker  colour,  not  so  resiuous,  and  full  of  saud  and  other 
impurities. 

A  resin  is  the  principal  constituent  of  scammony.  Sixteen 
ounces  of  good  Aleppo  scammony  give  eleven  ounces  of  resin 
and  three  and  a  half  of  watery  extract 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and  strong  purgative.  Some  have 
condemned  it  as  unsafe  and  uncertain,  a  full  dose  proving  some- 
times ineffectual,  whilst  at  others  a  much  smaller  one  occasions 
dangerous  inflammation  and  gripes.  This  difference,  however,  is 
owing  entirely  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and 
not  to  any  ill  quality  or  irregularity  of  operation  of  the  mediciue: 
where  the  intestines  are  lined  with  an  excessive  load  of  mucus, 
the  scammony  passes  through  without  acting  upon  them ;  but 
.where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient,  a  small  dose  of  this  or  any 
other  resinous  cathartic  irritates  and  inflames.     Many  have  en* 
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deavonred  to  diminish  the  activity  of  this  drag,  and  to  correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
distohing  it  in  acids,  and  the  like ;  but  these  only  destroy  a  part 
of  the  medicine,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  rest. 
Scammoay  in  substance,  judiciously  managed,  stands  not  in  need 
of  any  corrector :  if  triturated  with  sugar,  or  with  almonds,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  safe  and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  may  like- 
wise be  conTeniently  dissolved,  by  trituration,  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  liquorice,  and  the  solution  then  poured  off  from  the 
feces.  The  common  dose  of  scammony  is  from  three  to  twelre 
grams. 

The  action  of  cathartics  have  been  variously  considered  by 
medical  men.  Some  have  entertained  that  this  arises  by  small 
spiculae  irritating  the  sensible  coats  of  the  bowels ;  and  these  re- 
thioas  cathartics  are  the  more  powerful  on  this  account ;  and  it 
certainly  is  a  curious  fact,  the  mild  operation  that  scammony  pro* 
daces,  with  some  other  cathartics,  when  triturated  with  sugar,  or 
blvnted  with  the  almond.  It  is  generally  given  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  and  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of  those  family  draughts 
and  pills  so  commonly  used  to  obviate  habitual  costiveness. 

Take  of  scammony,  in  powder,    grains    10, 

blanched  almonds      -      drachm    1, 

cinnamon  water  -    -      ounce      1, 

■  syrup  of  ginger    -    -      drachm    1 : 

Rob  down  the  scammony  with  the  almonds  first,  then  add  the 
syrup  and  cinnamon  water  gradually.  For  a  purging  draught, 
to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning. 

Take  of  scammony,  in  powder       •    grains     10, 

socotrine  aloes      -     -     •    scruple    1, 

Spanish  soap      ....    drachm    1^, 

essential  oil  of  cloves        -    drops       3, 

syrup  of  ginger    -    a  sufficient  quantity : 

Make  thirty  pills.    Take  three  going  to  bed. 

It  forms  also  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  famous  basilic-powder, 
as  it  is  called,  so  serviceable  for  removing  what  is  commonly 
termed  pot-belly  in  children. 

Take  of  scammony,  in  powder, 

calomel, 

antimonial  powder,  equal  parts,  grains    2, 

cream  of  tartar  -     -    -    grains  10: 

To  be  taken  in  currant  jelly*  an  hour  after  breakfast  every  othar 
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day.    It  will  often  not  only  purge  bat  v*mit,  which  last  < 
wiA  prednce  bo  harm. 

The  gnat  Boerhaave  saya  that  this  plant  is  an  excellent  remedy 
against  the  dropsy,  provided  the  viscera  art  good :  "  Est  planta 
laadatissima  contra  hydropem,  modo  viscera  riot  bona*"  He 
gate  the  flowers :  "  FJores  recentes  ad  uaciam  dimtdiami  ootaosti 
cum  oleo  et  aceto  fortissimo  sursum  deorsemque  purgant." 

Many  physicians  have  entertained  great  fears  respecting  this 
remedy.  Boerhaave  says,  it  quickly,  if  too  freely  given,  converts 
the  bleed  into  water :  "  Si  succus  ex  radioe  exprimatur,  ton 
habetar  succus  scammonii,  hie  succus  sanguinem  in  aqaaat  cito 
convertir,  et  hinc  venenata*  est,  si  magna  copia  asaamatnr." 
Bat  in  moderate  doses  it  is  good  against  the  bile,  and  as  a  hy- 
drogogoe  to  remove  water :  "  Sod  si  cante  adhibeatnr,  torn  op*, 
tiose  convenit,  ubi  pargandnm,  aqaa  ducenda  et  bifis.'9  He  re* 
commends  it  in  asthma :  "  Coodnck  in  astbmate."  Hoffinaan 
also  had  dreadful  apprehensions  respecting  this  remedy,  fie 
says  he  never  employed  it,  nor  ever  will ;  resolving  always  to 
abstain  from  colliquative  poisons :  "  Ego  nanqoam  in  praxi  men 
in  us«  haboi,  nee  in  posterem  habebo ;  me  semper  ab  istiuj- 
modi  veneris  colliquativis  abstinens."  Nevertheless,  as  a  drastic 
purgative,  in  cold  habits,  it  is  very  usefully  employed. 

PREPARATIONS. 
The  Royal  London  College  order  the  following  preparations  : 
Elxctuajly  of  Scammony.    (Electuarium  Scammonii.  L.) 

Take  of  scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

■  cloves, 

ginger,  of  each,  six  drachms ; 

essential  oil  of  caraway,  half  a  drachm ; 

syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Mix  the  spices,  powdered  together,  with  the  syrup ;  then  add 
the  scammony,  and  lastly  the  oil  of  caraway. 

This  ejectuary  is  a  warm  brisk  purgative.  A  drachm  and  a 
half  contain  fifteen  grains  of  scammony. 

Compound  Powder  of  Scammony.    (Pulvis  ScammonU  com- 
positus.  L.) 
Take  of  scammony, 

■  hard  extract  of  jalap,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
■■             ginger,  half  an  ounce : 

Powder  them  separately,  and  mix  them. 
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The  Edinburgh  College  thus  direct : 
Take  of  scammony, 

■  supeMartrate  of  potass,  equal  parte : 
Rub  them  together  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

In  the  first  of  these  compositions  the  scammony  is  combined 
with  another  purgative  more  active  than  itself,  and  in  the  other 
with  one  much  less  so;  which  difference  must  be  attended  to  in 
prescription.  The  ginger  is  an  useful  addition,  and  will  render 
it  less  apt  to  gripe.    The  dote  is  from  fire  to  fen  grains. 

Compound  Pctwdeb  of  Scakmoxy  with  Atoas.    (Pulris 
Scammonii  compositus  cum  Aloe*  L.) 

Take  of  scammony,  six  drachms ; 
1  hard  extract  of  jalap, 

■  socotrine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half ; 
ginger,  half  an  ounce  : 

Powder  them  separately,  and  mix  them. 

Here  we  hare  a  combination  of  three  powerful  purgatives  of 
the  same  kind ;  but  what  advantage  these  compositions  have  over 
the  ingredients  taken  separately  is  net  wy  apparent.  Of  the 
present,  from  five  to  ten  grains  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  a  costive 
habit 

Pownxm  or  SciMMomr  with  Calomel.     (Folvts  Soammnnii 
cum  Cilomelnno.  L.) 

Take  of  scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

■  calomel, 

■  double  refined  sugar,  of  each  two  drachms : 
Powder  them  separately,  and  then  mix  them. 

In  this  case  the  calomel  may  often  be  found  to  be  an  useful 
addition  to  the  scammony,  as  its  mode  of  action  is  different,  aL 
though  it  coincides  with  it  in  the  general  effect  The  dose  is 
from  five  to  ten  grains,  used  in  costive  habits,  and  to  remove 
filthy  sordes  from  the  bowels. 

It  also  properly  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Compouk* 
Extract  of  Coloctnth  (Extractum  ColocyntnkBs  compose 
torn,  L.);  Compound  Powder,  of  Semna  (Pulvis  Sennas  com- 
positus,  L.);  Pills  of  Aloes  and  Colocyvxh  (Pilulae  Aloes 
pun  Colocynthide). 
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CONVOLVULUS  JALAPA. 


Clan  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ennrr.  Gnr.  Char.    Leaves  ovate,  subcordate,  vlllogc  underneath. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  his  plant  has  thick,  fleshy,  radish-like  roots,  full  of  a  milky 

juice ;  the  stalks  are  numerous,  twining  for  support,  and  rising 

to  about  ten  or  twelve  feet;  the  leaves  vary,  being  heart-shaped, 

angular,    oblong,   or  pointed,    smooth,    and  Ptand  alternately 

upon  long  footstalks  j  the  flowers  are  usually  two,  on  forked 

peduncles,  bell-shaped,  entire,  plicate,  of  a  reddish  colour  on. 

the  outside,  and  of  a  dark  purple  within.  '  The  calyx  is  com. 

posed  of  five  small  oval  leaves.     Each  fiVwer  terminates  in  a 

wrinkled,  roundish,  pentagonal,  umbilical  fruit,  about  the  size 

of  a  pepper-corn,  including  a  white  kerne-. 

HISTORY.    J 

Jalap  is  a  climbing  perennial  species  of  convolvulus.     It  is  an 

inhabitant  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,   from  which  it  was  first 

imported  in  1710.    It  is  now  cultivate  d  in  the  botanical  garden 
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tf  Charlestown,  and  flourishes  ia  oar  own  stoves.  When 
recent,  the  root  is  white  and  lactescent ;  but  it  is  brought  to  us 
in  thin  transverse  slices,  which  are  covered  with  a  blackish 
wrinkled  bark,  and  are  of  a  dark  gray  colour  internally,  marked 
with  darker  or  blackish  stripes.  It  has  a  nauseous  smell  and 
taste;  and  when  swallowed  it  affects  the  throat  with  a  sense  of 
seat,  and  occasions  a  plentiful  discharge  of  saliva.  When  pow- 
dered it  has  a  yellowish  gray  colour. 

Such  pieces  should  be  chosen  as  are  most  compact,  hard, 
weighty,  dark-coloured,  and  abound  most  with  dark  circular 
strie  and  shining  points ;  the  light,  whitish,  friable  worm-eaten 
pieces  must  be  rejected. 

Slices  of  briony  root  are  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with  those 
of  jalap ;  but  these  may  be  easily  distinguished,  by  their  whiter 
colour,  and  less  compact  texture. 

Neuman  got  from  7680  parts,  2480  alcoholic,  and  then  by 
water  1200;  and  inversely,  2160  watery,  besides  360  which 
precipitated,  during  the  evaporation,  and  1440-  alcoholic :  the 
tincture  extracted  from  7680  parts,  gave,  by  precipitation  with 
water,  1920. 

MEDICAL  USES. 

Jalap  in  substance,  taken  in  a  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm, 
proves  an  effectual,  and  in  general  a  safe  purgative,  performing 
its  office  mildly,  seldom  occasioning  nausea  or  gripes ;  but  in  hy. 
pochondriacal  disorders,  .and  hot  bilious  temperaments,  it  gripes 
violently,  if  the  jalap  be  good ;  but  rarely  takes  due  effect  as  a 
purge.  An  extract  originally  made  by  water  purges  almost  uni- 
versally, but  weakly ;  and  at  the  same  time  has  a  considerable 
elect  by  urine :  what  remains  after  this  process  gripes  violently. 
The  pure  resin,  prepared  by  alcohol,  occasions  most  violent 
ftriprogS)  rod  other  distressing  symptoms,  but  scarcely  proves 
at  all  cathartic :  triturated  with  sugar,  or  with  almonds,  into 
tke  form  of  an  emulsion,  or  dissolved  in  spirit,  and  mixed  with 
syrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a  small  dose,  without  occasion, 
iog  much  disorder :  the  part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after  the  se- 
paration of  the  resin,  yields  to  water  an  extract,  which  has  no 
effect  as  a  cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 

Jalap  contains  both  a  gummy  and  resinous  principle,  an  ounce 
yielding,  according  to  Cartheuser,  about  half  an  ounce  of  a 
{amioy  extract,  and  about  two  scruples  of  a  resinous;  neither 
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of  them  are  so  strong  and  purgative  as  when  nixed ;  heoee  it 
is  usnall y  prescribed  in  substance  from  teo  to  fifteen  grains ;  or 
it  is  usefully  added  in  cold  habits  to  accelerate  the  action  of  rhu- 
barb, and  in  this  form  is  found  frequently  to  expel  worms,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  rery  robust  country 
habits  jalap  is  a  safe  and  good  purge,  producing  its  effects  pow. 
erfully  and  certainly.  In  the  rheumatism  it  is  a  very  excellent 
purge ;  and  is  usefully  employed  mixed  with  two  grains  of  gam* 
bodge  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  to  carry  off  water  in  dropsies,  as 
well  as  when  combined  with  four  or  five  grains  of  calomel.  Being 
a  powerful  drastic  purge,  Hoffmann  thought  it  highly  improper 
for  children  and  for  weakly  habits ;  but  Cullen  says,  if  h  be 
triturated,  before  exhibition,  with  any  hard  powder,  (and  the  cry- 
stals of  tartar  are  the  fittest  for  the  purpose,)  it  wiU  operate  in 
smaller  doses  than  when  taken  by  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
act  rery  moderately,  and  without  griping.  When  triturated 
with  hard  sugar,  in  small  doses  it  is  a  safe  purge  for  children ; 
and  in  this  way  they  will  receive  it,  the  jalap  having  little  taste. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Its  medical  preparations  are : 

Tincture  of  Jalap.    (Tinctura  Convolvuli  Jalap*.  E.    Tine- 
tura  Jalapae.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  jalap,  in  coarse  powder,  three  ounces  (eight  ounces  L., 
five,  D.); 

diluted  alcohol,  fifteen  ounces  (two  pints,  L.  D.): 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  the  tincture  through  paper. 

Alcohol  was  formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation  of  this  tine 
tare ;  but  diluted  alcohol  is  a  preferable  menstruum,  as  it  dis- 
solves the  active  constituents  of  the  jalap,  as  well  as  pure  alco- 
hol, and  is  less  stimulating. 

The  water  is  an  excellent  addition,  as  it  extracts  so  much  ef 
the  gummy  parts  as  correct  the  resinous,  which  are  more  active, 
and  by  itself  very  griping ;  and  this  tincture  so  made  may  be 
taken  by  itself,  or  mixed  with  syrup,  from  a  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce :  but  it  is  more  frequently  added,  from  the  quantity  of  a 
drachm  or  two,  to  any  purgative  draught  to  quicken  its  opera- 
tion. 

The  Extract  is  thus  prepared : 

Take  of  jalap,  reduced  to  powder,  one  pound ; 

-.  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  four  pints : 
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Mix,  and  digest  them  for  four  days ;  po*r  off  the  tincture,  and 
boil  the  residue  which  remains  in  ten  pints  of  distilled  water, 
and  reduce  it  to  two ;  then  attain  bpth  the  tincture  and  decoc* 
turn  through  a  cloth,  evaporate  them  till  they  begin  to  thicken, 
and  reduce  them,  by  gentle  evaporation,  till  they  are  of  the 
consistence  of  pills. 

By  this  means  both  the  resinous  and  gummy  matters  are  ex- 
tracted, and  it  is  employed  in  doses  of  from  four  to  twelve 
grains.  Triturated  with  equal  pairU  of  sweet  almonds,  its  ope* 
ration  is  rendered  mild. 
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CINCHONA  OFFICINALIS. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Emsht.  Gov.  Cmar.     Corolla  funnel-shape,  petals  woolly  at  their  edges: 

Capsule  beneath,  two-celled  with  parallel  dissepiment. 
Spec  Char.    Leaves  elliptic,  underneath  pubescent:  limb  of  the  corolla 

woolly.  _ 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  tree  which  produces  the  bark  varies  in  its  size.  Wood* 
rille  describes  it  as  very  lofty,  and  sending  off  large  branches. 
Its  leaves  are  oblong,  three  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  flowers  stand  in  clusters  at  the  ex. 
tremities  of  the  branches,  and  are  composed  of  a  single  tabular 
petal,  whose  border  is  dirided  into  fire  segments.  These  are 
succeeded  by  capsules  of  the  shape  of  an  olive,  which  when  ripe 
split  open  lengthwise,  discoTering  two  cells  divided  by  a  mem* 
brane,  and  contain  each  a  number  of  small  flatted  seeds  sur- 
rounded with  a  membranous  edge. 
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HISTORY. 
The  bark  commonly  called  Peruvian  bark,  of  which  die  Edm-> 
burgh  College  enumerates  three  varieties ; 

1.  The  common,  the  yellow  of  some  foreign  authors. 

2.  The  yellow,  the  orange  of  some  foreign  authors. 
&  The  red. 

By  the  recent  observations  of  the  Spanish  botanists,  it  is  now, 
however,  ascertained  that  these  are  not  only  the  barks  of  distinct 
species  of  cinchona,  but  that  probably  each  of  them  is  indiscri- 
minately taken  from  several  different  species.  Run  and  Pavon 
have  described  fifteen  species  natives  of  Peru  and  Chili ;  and  if 
to  them  we  add  those  of  Tafalla  and  Vahl,  twenty-five  distinct 
species  have  been  described,  of  which  seven  have  been  found 
io  North  America  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Fe,  by  Motif. 
Cinchona,  considered  as  a  genus,  is  a  mountainous  tree,  and  is 
sever  found  in  the  plains.  It  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  for- 
merly its  trunk  was  often  thicker  than  a  man's  body.  But  since 
its  bark  has  come  into  such  general  use,  few  trees  are  to  be  seen 
thicker  than  the  arm.  Indeed  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  will 
become  still  more  scarce,  as  no  attention  is  paid  to  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  trees  always  die  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  the  dry  season,  from  September 
to  November.  The  bark  is  then  carefully  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
packed  in  skins,  which  contain  from  100  to  160  pounds,  and  are 
called  by  the  Spaniards  ztronne.  In  these,  coarse  and  fine  pieces 
of  the  same  kind  of  bark  are  promiscuously  mixed,  but  they  are 
afterwards  sorted. 

1.  Common  pale  bark.  This  is  said  to  be  the  bark  of  the 
Cinchona,  cordifolia  of  Mutis,  under  which  he  includes  the  hir- 
sula,  ovata,  purpurea,  and  'micrantlia  of  the  Flora  Peruviana, 
the  vffictna&s  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  pulescm*  of  Vahl. 

In  commerce  we  find  several  varieties  of  the  common  pale 
bark,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are,  the  quilled  bark,  which 
comes  from  Loxa,  and  the  flat  bark,  from  Guanaco. 

The  bark  which  comes  from  Loxa  consists  of  thin,  singly  or 
doubly  rolled,  pieces,  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  scarcely  a 
Tine  m  thickness ;  externally  rough,  of  a  grayish  brown  colour, 
*aad  generally  covered  with  a  kind  of  lichen  ;  internally  of  a  cin- 
namon colour.  Its  fracture  should  not  be  fibrous  or  powdery, 
but  even  and  shining.  It  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
pleasant,  bitter,  astringent  taste. 
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The  bark  which  comes  from  Guanaco  consists  of  much  thicker, 
coarser,  and  tetter  pieces ;  externally  of  a  dark  brown  or  al- 
most black  colour,  but  internally  it  has  the  same  cinnamon  co- 
lour ;  and  in  its  resinous  fracture,  smell,  and  taste,  it  exactly 
resembles  the  former*  When  genuine,  both  varieties  are  excel- 
lent remedies,  although  the  former  be  generally  preferred  on  the 
Continent  and  Die  latter  in  Britain. 

%  Yellow  Peruvian  back*  This  variety  of  bark  has  only 
been  introduced  into  European  practice  since  1790,  when  it 
was  sent  from  Santa  Fe  by  Mutis.  It  is  the  bark  of  his  Cxn- 
efcma  latifo&a,  under  which  he  includes  the  nitida,  glabra,  or 
iammlata,  fiise*,  or  rom,  axgusttfotia,  or  tunita,  the  officinalis 
of  Condamine  and  Vahk  It  consists  of  pieces  about  six  inches 
in  length,  thicker,  and  less  rolled  up,  than  the  common  bark. 
Its  internal  surface  is  of  a  deeper  red.  It  sometimes  wants  the 
epidermis,  which  it  often  as  thick  as  the  bark  itself.  It  is  lighter 
nad  more  friable  than  the  former  variety ;  its  fracture  is  fibrous ; 
and  when  reduced  to  powder,  its  colour  is  paler.  Its  taste  is 
much  more  bitter,  astringent,  and  stronger,  but  its  smell  is 
weaker.  Its  decoction  when  hot  is  redder,  but  when  cold, 
paler.  Its  solution  strikes  a  deeper  colour  with  sulphate  of  iron. 
It  contains  more  of  the  active  constituents  than  either  of  the 
others,  but  less  gum  than  the  common,  and  less  resin  than  the 
ved.  It  is.  much  more  powerful  than  the  preceding  species,  and, 
according  to  Mutis,  is  the  only  one  which  is  directly  febrifuge. 
The  epidermis  should  always  be  removed  before  U  be  pow« 
dered. 

3.  Red  Peruvian  bark  is  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  magnu 
fiSa  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  the  oblongifolia  of  Mutis.  It  occurs 
generally  in  much  larger,  thicker,  flatter  pieces,  but  sometimes 
also  in  the  form  of  quills.  It  is  heavy,  firm,  sound,  and  dry ; 
friable  between  the  teeth ;  does  not  separate  into  fibres ;  and 
breaks,  not  shivery,  but  short,  close,  and  smooth.  It  has  three 
layers :  the  outer  is  thin,  rugged,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
but  frequently  covered  with  mossy  matter ;  the  middle  is  thicker, 
more  compact,  darker  coloured,  very  resinous,  brittle,  and  yields 
iirst  to  the  pestle :  the  inmost  is  more  woody,  fibrous,  and  of 
«  brighter  red.  Its  powder  is  reddish,  like  that  of  Armenian 
bole. 

Its  astringency  and  bitterness  are  more  intense,  and  it  contains 
more  resin  than  the  pale  bark.    It  is  not,  however,  allowed  by 
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Mutis  to  be  like  the  yellow  bark,  directly  febrifuge.    It  is  said 
to  be  more  frequently  adulterated. 

The  great  price  of  cinchona  bark  has  sometime*  tempted  db* 
honest  men  to  adulterate  it  with  other  similar  and  less  powerful 
harks,  and,  what  is  still  more  blameable,  with  genuine  bark, 
from  which  the  acti?e  constituents  hare  been  entirely  extracted 
by  decoction  with  water. 

In  selecting  cinchona  bark,  we  must  therefore  take  care,  that, 
besides  the  characteristics  already  noticed,  it  be  dense,  heavy, 
and  dry,  not  musty  or  spoiled  by  moisture,  and  that  a  decoction 
ssade  of  it  hare  a  reddish  colour  when  warm,  but  when  cold 
become  paler,  and  deposit  a  brownish  red  sediment.  Those 
pieces  whose  taste  is  simply  intensely  bitter,  or  very  astringent, 
•r  nauseous,  or  merely  mucilaginous,  whose  surface  is  smooth 
or  polished,  of  a  dark  colour,  or  pale  yellow,  or  red,  which 
are  tough  or  spongy,  whose  bark' is  fibrous,  woody,  or  powdery, 
and  their  internal  colour  white  or  gray,  are  to  be  rejected. 

There  are  few  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  subjected 
to  analysis  more  frequently,  and  by  abler  chemists,  than  the 
cinchona  bark.  But  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and 
from  essential  differences  in  the  chemical  properties  of  several 
varieties  confounded  under  one  denomination,  contradictory  re* 
suits  have  arisen,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  still  im- 
perfect. Vauquelin  has  lately  done  much  to  lessen  this  confu. 
ston,  by  showing  that  there  are  three,  if  not  four,  classes  of 
cinchona  bark,  differing  essentially  in  chemical  constitution  3 
but  unfortunately  he  has  not  been  able  to  designate  with  bo* 
taaicai  accuracy  the  individuals  he  found  to  belong  to  each. 

The  first  class  precipitate  astringents,  but  not  gelatine. 

The  second  precipitate  gelatine,  but  not  astringents. 

The  third  precipitate  both  astringents  and  gelatine;  and, 

Lastly,  some  barks  confounded  with  these  precipitate  neither 
astringent  nor  gelatine ;  but  these  Vauquelin,  viewing  the  genus  1 
chemically,  does  not  consider  as  cinchonas. 

Individuals  in  each  of  the  three  first  classes  are  capable  of 
caring  intermittents,  which  shows  how  insufficient  our  analysis, 
ia  its  present  state,  is  from  explaining  the  connexion  between 
the  medical  virtues  and  chemical  properties  of  this  remarkable 
genus.  Besides  these  principal  differences,  on  which  Vauquelin 
founds  his  classification,  cinchona  barks  vary  in  the  effects  of 
many  chemical  agents.     The  infusions  of  some  kinds  redden 
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turnsole,  others  d6  Dot  affect  it;  some  impart  a  deep  colour  to 
water,  others  very  little ;  some  affect  certain  metallic  solutions, 
which  others  do  not ;  and  the  decoctions  of  tome  kinds  remain 
transparent  after  becoming  cold,  others  grow  turbid  as  they* 
cool,  and  deposit  a  copious  precipitate.  The  following  mode 
of  analysis,  however,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  composition  of  Hie 
second  class : — The  cold  infusion  has  a  red  colour,  more  or  less 
brown  or  yellow ;  bitter  taste,  with  more  or  less  astringency  ; 
becoming  in  a  few  days  covered  with  a  green  mould.  On  eva- 
porating the  infusion,  if  it  be  permitted  to  cool  repeatedly 
daring  the  process,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  a  precipitate 
for  several  times.  If  these  precipitates  be  separated,  and  the 
supernatant  fluid,  after  it  ceases  to  become  turbid  on  cooling,  be 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  and  treated  with 
alcohol,  there  remains  only  a  viscid  substance  of  a  brown  co- 
lour, almost  without  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  perfectly 
soluble  in  water,  not  rendering  it  turbid  ou  cooling,  and  which, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  is  analysed  into  a  saline  mass,  con. 
sisting  of  reddish  brown  crystals,  hexahedral,  rhomboidal,  or 
square,  and  a  mucilaginous  matter  which  remains  dissolved  in  t&e 
.  mother-water. 
*  The  precipitate  which  is  deposited  on  the  cooling  of  the  con- 
centrated'infusion,  when  dried,  has  a  red  brown  colour  and  an 
intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially 
when  heated.  The  tincture  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  yields 
crystals  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  sparingly  and  only 
partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  copiously  and  completely 
in  boiling  water,  which,  however,  again  becomes  turbid  on  cool- 
ing. Its  solution  reddens  tincture  of  turnsole,  grows  mouldy  in 
a  few  days,  does  not  precipitate  tartar  emetic,  or  solution  of 
gelatine;  is  not  visibly  acted  upon  by  acids,  but  with  alkalies 
is  coagulated  into  a  thick  whitish  matter,  becoming  brown  and 
somewhat  hard  by  exposure  to  the  air,  softening  with  heat,  and 
acquiring  the  ductility  and  silky  gloss  of  turpentine. 

The  saline  mass  which  crystallizes  from  the  mother- water,  on 
being  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crystallisations,  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  white  square  or  rhomboidal  plates,  often 
gioti|M«l,  with  almost  no  taste,  soluble  in  about  five  waters  at 
60°,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  destructible  by  fire,  not  decomposed 
by  ammonia,  acetate  of  lead,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  but  by  the 
fixed  alkalies,  and  the  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  by  infusion 
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often,  ud  of  tone  varieties  of  cinchona.  This  salt  M.  Van. 
qaelin  discovered  to  consist  of  lime,  and  a  new  acid  which  cry. 
stalhxes  in  plates,  has  a  very  acid  taste,  forms  soluble  and  cry. 
stallhable  combinations  with  the  alkalies  and  earths,  and  does 
not  precipitate  the  nitrates  of  silver,  mercury,  or  lead.  M.  Vau- 
qeelln  has  given  it  the  name  of  Kinic  acid ;  but  as  this  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  obtained  from  Kino,  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  named  the  dnchonic  acid,  from  the 
systematic  name  of  the  tree  from  whose  bark  it  has  been  first 


M.  Vauquelin  has  also  analysed  the  barks  of  the  cinchona 
fmbtscens  and  officinalis,  which  he  refers  to  the  first  class.  In 
almost  every  respect  the  analysis  agrees  with  that  now  detailed, 
except  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the  deposit  from  the  con- 
centrated infusion,  which  in  the  present  instance  produces  a 
copious  precipitate  iu  the  infusion  of  nuUgalls,  as  well  in  tartar 
emetic  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  These  deposits,  be  observes, 
differ  from  resins  in  being  soluble  in  water,  in  Acids  and  in  al- 
kalies, in  acting  as  a  dye,  in  decomposing  metallic  solutions,  and 
n  their  watery  solution  becoming  mouldy.  He  is  inclined  to 
consider  them  as  a  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently examined. 

Having  thus  detailed  the  latest  experiments  on  this  important 
sabject,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  notice  the  observations  of 
preceding  chemists,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  history  of  the 
analysis  of  cinchona  more  perfect.  Neumann  got  from  7680 
parts  of  common  cinchona  640  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  300 
watery  extract ;  and  inversely,  330  watery  and  600  alcoholic ; 
from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  that  there  were  about  600  parts 
soluble  in  alcohol*  only,  300  in  water  only,  and  30  or  40  in 
hot*;  but  the  proportion  of  the  last  is  certainly  too  small. 
Fourcroy  extracted  from  576  parts  of  red  bark,  38  by  water, 
and  afterwards  34  by  alcohol.  Aiarabelli  got  from  a  pound  of 
yellow  bark,  464  grains  of  gum,  470  of  extractive  mucous  mat- 
ter, 201  of  extractive  resinous  matter,  and  12ft  of  resin,  besides 
sahoe  matters,  &c.  Lewis  observed  that  the  decoction  became 
turbid  on  cooling,  and  that  the  precipitate  was  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. He  also  pointed  out  the  deep  green  colour  which  decoc- 
tions of  cinchona  acquire  from  the  addition  of  chalybeates.  Dr. 
lning  afterwards  found  that  recent  decoctions  gave  a  black  co- 
lour, while  those  which  bad  been  kept  some  time  gave  a  green,* 
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I  may  add,  that  the  tincture  gives  a  Wad*,  wfcfle  &e  cold  infu- 
sion gf  res  a  green ;  and  that,  in  all  cases  where  an  excess  of  the 
chalybeate  is  used,  a  green  colour  is  produced.  These  effects 
fete  been  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  tannin ;  Imt  they  hat* 
little<resemblance  to  the  intensity  and  durability  of  the  bine  co- 
lour produced  in  infusions  of  gall-nuts,  and  other  powerful  astrin- 
gents*  They,  however,  show  that  the  principle  on  which  the 
colour  depends  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  water, 
than  in  cold,  and  that  it  is  very  destructible.  It  was  long  be- 
lieved that  'cinchona  was  a  powerful  astringent ;  but  after  Se* 
gaWs  discovery  of  gelatine  as  a  test  of  the  principle  of  astrin- 
gency*  Dr.  Maton  found  that  cinchona  contained  very  little 
tannin.  In  my  experiments,  solution  of  gelatine  did  not  affect 
the  cohl  infusion,  but  precipitated  the  tincture,  diluted  with 
water  and  filtered,  slightly,  and  die  filtered  decoction  copiously. 
The  precipitate  in  the  last  case  was  filamentous,  and  exactly  re- 
sembled that  produced  with  gelatine  by  infusion  of  galls.  Hence 
it  appears  that  -the  tannin  in  cinchona  is  much  less  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  in  cold  water,  than  in  hot.  Dr.  Maton  discovered 
that  infusion  of  cinchona  was  precipitated  by  infusion  of  nut. 
galls.  Segnin,  who  afterwards  made  the  same  observation,  con. 
eluded  from  it  that  cinchona  contained  gelatine,  but  erroneously, 
as  I  soon  after  proved.  Infusion  of  galls  is  precipitated  copi- 
ously, not  only  by  the  filtered  decoction  of  cinchona,  but  also 
by  the  infusion  and  tincture  dilated  and  filtered ;  and  as  these 
phenomena  are  inconsistent  with  the  properties  of  gelatine  or 
starch,  (the  only  other  principles  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  pre- 
cipitate infusion  of  galls,)  I  conceived  myself  authorised  to 
ascribe  them  to  a  vegetable  principle,  not  hitherto  examined, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  and  called  it  cfachonin.  Seguin 
supposed  that  it  was  die  tannin  of  the  infusion  of  galls  which 
formed  the  precipitate  in  infusion  of  cinchona ;  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful :  for,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  another  work,  a 
decoction  of  cinchona  is  precipitated  both  by  gelatine  and  galls, 
and,  when  saturated  by  either  of  these  reagents,  is  still  acted 
Upon  by  the  other ;  but  an  infusion  of  galls,  after  being  satu- 
rated with  gelatine,  does  not  act  on  a  decoction  of  cinchona.- 
Now,  if  gelatine  deprived  the  infusion  of  galls  of  no  other 
principle  but  tannin,  it  would  follow,  that  a  decoction  of  cin- 
chona contains  both  tannin  and  a  principle  precipitable  by  tan- 
nin, which  can  scarcely  be  the  case;  and  indeed  we  do  not  at 
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present  see  any  way  of  accounting  for  the  facts,  bat  by  sup* 
poring  that  die  gaits  and  cinchona  contain  each  of  them  tannin, 
tad  another  principle,  of  a  different  nature  hi  each,  not  precU 
pHabie  by  tannin,  but  by  each  other. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  great  waster  of  analysis,  Vaaqoe* 
io,  drawing  nearly  the  same  conclusion  from  his  observations :— * 
It  wowM  seem  that  it  is  to  the  tannin  of  the  oak  bark  and 
gills  that  this  principle  (ctaohonin)  unites  to  form  the  pfedpU 
tales  obserred  in  the  infusions  of  these  substances ;  bat  as  this 
principle  exists  in  Some  species  which  at  the  same  time  precipi- 
tate glue,  it  is  doubtful  that  it  really  unites  to  the  tannin  of  the 
sak  bark,  or  that  the  principle  in  die  other  species  of  cinchona 
uhich  precipitate  glue,  is  actually  tannin.  But  the  one  or  the 
ether  of  these  suppositions  must  be  correct,  as  the  infusions  of 
the  two  species  precipitate  each  other.  Dr.  Irving  obtained 
from  cinchona  a  small  portion  of  volatile  oil,  on  which  its  aroma 
depends ;  and  Fenrcroy  and  other  chemists  hare  observed,  that 
daring  the  evaporation  of  an  Infusion  or  decoction  of  cinchona, 
exposed  to  the  air,  an  insoluble  pellicle  is  formed  on  the  surface. 
Fabbroni  observed,  that  cinchona  loses  its  solubility  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  even  by  beiag  reduced  to  very  fine  pow* 
der;  100  parts  of  cinchona,  when  bruised,  yielding  from  13  to 
15  of  extract,  and  when  finely  powdered  only  6  or  7 ;  and  that 
ciachona  destroys  the  emetic  property  of  tartrate  of  antimony, 
without  losing  its  febrifuge  virtues. 

flew  little  the  analysis  has  hitherto  accounted  for  the  virtues 
of  ciachona,  is  evident  from  three  of  the  latest  writers  referring 
to  virtues  to  totally  different  principles*  Deschamps  to  the  tin* 
cbouate  of  lime,  two  doses  of  which,  of  96  grains  each,  accord* 
ing  to  hkn  cure  every  intermittent;  Westrtng  to  the  tanning 
principle ;  and  Seguto,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  principle  which 
precipitates  tannin. 

MEDICAL  USES. 

On  dead  animal  matter  cinchona  acts  as  an  antiseptic,  and  on 
the  living  body  it  acts  moreover  as  a  stimulant,  tonic,  and  anti- 
spasmodic. The  discovery  of  its  medical  virtues  was,  in  all  prO. 
babflity,  the  result  of  accident  In  fact,  according  to  some,  the 
Peruvians  learned  its  use  by  observing  certain  animals  affected 
with  intermittent  instinctively  led  to  it ;  or,  according  to  others, 
a  Peruvian  having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  accidentally  drinking 
of  a  pool  which,  from  some  trees  having  fallen  into  it,  tasted  of 
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cinchona :  and  its  ate  in  gangrene  is  nid  to  hare  originated  from 
its  curing  one  in  an  agueish  patient  It  feat  had  various  appella- 
tions. Abont  the  year  1640,  from  caring  the  lady  of  the  Spa- 
nish viceroy,  the  Comitissa  del  Cinchon,  it  was  called  Cortex  or 
Pttlfis  Comitisse,  Cinchona,  6*. ;  from  the  interest  which  car- 
dinal de  Lugo  and  the  Jesuit  fathers  took  in  its  distribution, 
Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinal!*  de  Lugo,  Jesuiticus,  Patrons,  &c ; 
from  the  place  where  it  was  originally  found,  Peru? inn  bark,  or 
simply,  from  its  preeminence,  Bark. 

On  its  first  introduction  into  Europe  it  was  reprobated  by 
many  eminent  physicians,  and  at  different  periods,  long  after,  it 
was  considered  as  a  dangerous  remedy ;  but  its  character,  in. 
process  of  time,  became  universally  established. 

It  was  first  introduced  for  the  core  of  intermittent  (even  ;  and 
these,  when  it  b  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely  fails  to  cure.  But 
there  hare  been  considerable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  best  mode  of  exhibition ;  some  prefer  giving  it  just  before 
the  fit,  some  during  the  fit,  others  immediately  after  it  Some* 
again,  order  repeated  doses  between  the  fits ;  and  this  mode  of 
exhibition,  although  it  may  perhaps  sometimes  lead  to  the  etn- 
ployment  of  more  bark  than  is  necessary)  upon  the  whole  ap- 
pears preferable,  from  being  best  suited  to  most  stomachs.  The 
requisite  quantity  is  very  different  in  different  cases ;  and  in  many 
vernal  intermittents  cinchona  seems  even  hardly  necessary. 

It  is  now  given  from  the  iwy  commencement  of  the  disease, 
without  previous  evacuations,  which  are  thought  to  retard  the  cure, 
and  to  induce,  they  say,  abdominal  inflammations,  scirrhus,  jaon- 
dice,  hectic,  dropsy,  &e.;  symptoms  formerly  attributed  to  the 
premature  or  immoderate  use  of  the  bark,  but  which  are  best  oh, 
viated  by  its  early  and  liberal  use*  It  is  to  be  continued  not  only: 
till  the  paroxysms  cease,  but  till  the  natural  appetite,  strength, 
and  complexion  return.  It  is  then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and 
repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  secure  against  a  relapse,  to  which 
there  often  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  disposition,  especially  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  east  Although,  however,  evacuation 
rather  counteracts  the  effects  of  cinchona  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents, yet,  previous  to  its  use,  it  is  often  adviseable  to  empty 
the  alimentary  caual,  particularly  the  stomach ;  and  on  this  ac- 
count good  effects  are  obtained  from  premising  an  emetic. 

It  is  a  medicine  which  seems  not  only  suited  to  both  formed 
and  latent  intermittents,  but  to  that  state  of  fibre  on  which  all 
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periodfcal  diseases  seem  to  depend ;  as  periodical  pain,  inflamma- 
tion, hssmorrbagy,  spasm,  cough,  loss  of  external  sense,  &c. 

Cinchona  is  now  used  by  some  in  all  continued  fevers ;  at  the 
same  time  attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels  clear,  and  to  pro- 
mote,  when  necessary,  the  evacuation  of  redundant  bile,  always, 
however,  so  as  to  weaken  the  patient  as  little  as  possible. 

In  conifoeat  small-pox  it  promotes  languid  eruption  and  sup- 
ination, diminishes  the  fever,  and  prevents  or  corrects  put  res-- 
cence  and  gangrene. 

Dr.  Haygarth  has  lately  extolled  its  use  in  acute  rheumatism, 
from  the  very  commencement,  even  without  premising  venesec- 
tion. 

Id  gangrenous  sore  throats,  and  indeed  in  every  species  of 
gangrene,  it  is  much  used,  both  externally  and  internally. 

la  contagious  dysentery,  after  due  evacuation,  it  has  been  used, 
taken  internally  and  by  injection,  with  and  without  opium. 

In  all  those  baemorrhagiea  called  passive,  and  likewise  in  other 
increased  discharges,  it  is  much  used ;  and  in  certain  undefined 
cases  of  hemoptysis,  some  allege  that  it  is  remarkably  effectual 
when  joined  with  an  absorbent. 

It  is  used  for  obviating  the  disposition  to  nervous  and  con- 
/ralsire diseases;  and  some  hate  great  confidence  in  it,  joined 
with  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  scrofula,  ill-conditioned 
ulcers,  rickets,  scurvy,  and  in  states  of  convalescence*  In  these 
casts  it  is  proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a  milk  diet 

In  dropsy,  not  depending  on  any  particular  local  affection,  it 
if  often  alternated  or  conjoined  with  diuretics  or  other  evacuants, 
and  by  its  early  exhibition  after  the  water  is  once  drawn  off,  or 
even  begins  to  be  freely  discharged,  a  fresh  accumulation  is  pre* 
vented,  and  a  radical  core  obtained. 

Peruvian  bark  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance. 

The  best  form  of  exhibiting  this  valuable  remedy  is  in  the  state 
cf  a  very  fine  powder,  in  doses  of  from  ten  grains  to  two  drachms 
and  upwards.  Jtfntis  and  Zea  say  that  two  drachms  of  true 
geniine  bark,  in  powder,  are  sufficient  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
*a  intermittent,  while,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  it  requires  the 
decoction  of  two  ounces.  Nay,  even  the  residuum  of  an  infu- 
sion is  capable  of  curing  agues,  provided  it  be  given  in  a.  larger 
dose  than  the  entire  powder.    As  it  cannot  be  swallowed  in  the 
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form  of  a  dry  powder,  it  must  either  be  (tiffined  in  some  liquid* 
as  water,  wine,  or  «Uk,  or  mixed  with  some  viscid  substance,  as 
currant  jelly,  its  taste,  which  is  disagreeable  to  many  people, 
is  best  avoided  by  taking  it  immediately  after  it  is  mixed  with 
the  vehicle.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  is  better  for  the  pa* 
tients  to  mix  it  up  themselves,  than  to  receive  it  from  the  apo* 
thecary  already  made  up,  into  a  draught  with  some  simple  di- 
stilled water,  or  into  an  electuary  with  a  syrup.  A  much  more 
important  objection  to  giving  cinchona  in  substance  is,  that  some 
stomachs  will  not  bear  it,  from  the  oppression,  and  even  vomit, 
ing,  which  in  these  cases  it  excites.  We  must  endeavour  to 
ob? iate  this  inconvenience  by  the  addition  of  some  aromatic,  and 
by  giving  it  in  small  doses  more  frequently  repeated.  If  we  axe 
unable  to  succeed  by  these  means,  we  must  extract  the  most 
active  constituents  of  the  bark  by  means  of  some  menstruum. 
It  has  therefore  long  been  a  pharmaceutical  problem  to  discover 
which  menstruum  extracts  the  virtues  of  cinchona  most  com- 
pletely. But  it  would  be  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
its  constituent  principles  should  subsist  so  intimately  mixed  as 
they  must  be  in  an  organic  product,  without  exerting  upon  each 
other  some  degree  of  chemical  affinity,  and  forming  combinations 
possessed  of  new  properties.  Accordingly  we  find,  whether  it 
arise  from  this  cause,  or  merely  from  the  state  of  aggregation, 
that  neither  water  nor  alcohol  extracts  these  constituents  from 
cinchona  bark  in  the  same  quantity  in  which  they  are  able  to 
dissolve  them  separately,  and  that  we  must  have  recourse  to 
direct  experiment  to  determine  the  degree  of  action  possessed 
by  each  menstruum  upon  it.  With  this  view,  many  experiments 
have  been,  made,  and  by  very  able  chemists.  But  most  of  them 
were  performed  when  the  science  of  chemistry  was  but  in  its 
infancy ;  and  even  at  this  time  that  branch  of  it  which  relates 
to  these  substances  is  so  little  understood,  that  the  results  of  the 
latest  experiments  are  far  from  conclusive, 

2.  In  infusion. 

To  those  whose  stomachs  will  not  bear  the  powder,  this  is  the 
best  form  of  exhibiting  cinchona  bark.  Water,  at  a  given  teen* 
perature,  seems  capable  of  dissolving  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
its  active  constituents,  and  therefore  we  are  not  able  to  increase 
the  strength  of  an  infusion,  either  by  employing  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  bark,  or  allowing  them  to  remain  longer  in  contact.    One 
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part  of  bat k  is  sufficient  to  saturate  sixteen  of  water  io  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  two.  To  accelerate  the  action  of  the  wafer,  it  is 
•seal  to-  pour  if  boiling  hot  upon  the  bark,  to  cover  it  up,  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly.  After  standing  a  sufficient  length  of 
tine,  the  infusion  is  decanted  off  for  use.  The  propriety  of  this 
process  nay,  however,  be  doubted ;  for  if  a  cold  infusion  be 
toiled,  or  even  gently  heated,  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour,  and 
lets  fall  a  resinous  matter,  in  part  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
water.  The  infusion  in  water  is,  however,  liable  to  one  very 
great  objection,  that  it  cannot  be  kept  evon  a  very  short  time 
without  being  decomposed  and  spoiled.  Therefore,  in  some  in* 
Stances  we  prepare  the  infusion  with  wine ;  and  it  fortunately 
happens  that  very  often  the  use  of  the  menstruum  is  as  much 
indicated  as  that  of  the  solvent.  Cinchona  also  prevents  wine 
from  becoming  acid,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  throws 
down  its  colouring  matter,  as  nut-galls  and  charcoal  do. 

3.  In  tincture. 

The  great  activity  of  the  menstruum  in  this  preparation  pre* 
vests  the  bark  from  being  given  in  sufficiently  large  doses  to 
exert  its  peculiar  virtues.   It  is,  however,  a  powerful  stimulant. 

4.  In  decoction. 

Water  of  the  temperature  of  212°  is  capable  of  dissolving  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  soluble  parts  of  cinchona  bark 
man  water  at  60°.  But  the  solvent  powers  even  of  boiling  water 
have  their  limits,  and  by  protracting  the  decoction  we  do  not 
increase  its  strength,  but  rather,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  menstruum,  we  lessen  the  quantity  of  matter  dissolved.  Be- 
sides, at  a  boiling  temperature  some  of  the  active  constituents 
are  dissipated,  while  others  absorb  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  at* 
mosphcrc,  and  are  converted  into  what  seems  to  be  an  insoluble 
and  inert  resinous  substance. 

5.  In  extract 

In  this  preparation  we  expect  to  possess  the  virtues  of  cin* 
dona  bark  in  a  very  concentrated  state.  The  principal  objec- 
tions to  its  use  are  its  great  expense,  and  the  decomposition  and 
destruction  of  the  active  constituents  of  the  bark  during  the  pre* 
paratiou,  even  when  most  carefully  conducted.  Not  above  half 
the  weight  of  the  dry  extract  is  again  soluble  in  water.  It  is 
convenient  for  the  formation  of  pills  and  boluses,  but  we  would 
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always  prefer  a  fresh  infusion  or  decoction  to  any  mixture  in 
■  which  the  extract  is  redissolved. 

Externally,  cinchona  bark  is  used  in  substance,  as  an  appli- 
cation to  ill-conditioned,  carious,  or  gangrenous  ulcers. 

In  the  form  of  clyster  it  may  be  given  in  substance,  decoction, 
or  extract.  The  powder  is  used  as  a  tooth-powder  for  spongy 
and  bleeding  gums,  and  the  decoction  is  an  excellent  astringent 
gargle  or  wash. 

To  increase  the  power  of  cinchona  bark,  or  to  direct  its  effi- 
cacy to  a  particular  purpose,  or  to  correct  some  incooreoiencies 
occasionally  produced  by  it,  it  is  frequently  combined  with  other 
remedies.  When  it  produces  vomiting,  carbonic  acid  forms  an 
useful  addition ;  when  it  purges,  opium  ;  when  it  oppresses  the 
stomach,  aromatics ;  and  when  it  induces  costireness,  rhubarb. 

The  choice  of  bark  is  of  great  importance.  It  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1649  into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits,  who  sold  it  at  first 
for  an  immense  price.  This  obtained  it  the  name  of  Jesuits9 
bark.  For  a  number  of  years  the  bark,  which  is  rolled  up  into 
short  thick  quills,  with  a  rough  coat,  and  a  bright  cinnamon  co- 
lour in  the  inside,  which  broke  brittle,  and  was  sound,  had  an 
aromatic  flavour,  a  bitterish  astringent  taste,  with  a  degree  of 
aromatic  warmth,  was  esteemed  the  best ;  though  some  people 
looked  upon  the  large  pieces  of  equal  goodness. 
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CINCHONA   RUBRA. 


Diking  the  time  of  the  late  war,  in  the  year  1779,  the  Hussar 
frigate  took  a  Spanish  snip  loaded  principally  with  Peruyian 
bark,  which  was  much  larger,  thicker,  and  of  a  deeper  reddish 
colour  than  Hie  bark  in  common  use.  Soon  after  it  was  brought 
to  London  it  was  tried  in  St  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and  in 
ether  hospitals  about  town,  and  was  said  to  be  more  efficacious 
than  the  quill  bark*  This  put  practitioners  on  examining  into 
the  history  of  the. bark,  and  on  trying  experiments  with  it,  and  * 
on  making  comparative  trials  of  its  effects  with  those  of  the  bark 
is  common  use,  on  patients  labouring  under  intermittent  com* 
plaints. 

In  July  1782,  Dr.  William  Saunders  published  an  account  of 
tan  red  bark,  in  which  he  says  that  the  small  quill  bark  used  in 
England  is  either  the  bark  of  young  trees,  or  of  the  twigs  or 
branches  of  the  old  ones ;  and  that  the  large  bark,  called  the  red 
hark  from  the  deep  colour,  is  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  the  old 
toes:  and  he  mentions  a  Mr.  Arnot,  who  himself  gathered  the 
hark  from  the  trees  in  Peru;  and  M.  Condamine,  who  gifes  an 
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account  of  the  tree  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1738,  who  both  say,  that  taking  the  bark 
from  an  old  tree  effectually  kills  it ;  but  that  most  of  the  young 
trees  which  are  barked,  recover,  and  continue  healthy ;  and  that 
for  these  reasons  the  Spaniards  now  barked  the  younger  trees 
for  foreign  markets,  though  they  still  imported  into  Spain  some 
of  the  bark  of  the  old  trees,  which  they  esteemed  to  be  much 
more  efficacious  than  what  was  got  from  the  young.  From  these 
accounts  Dr.  Saunders  concludes,  that  the  large  red  bark,  brought 
to  London  in  the  year  1779,  was  of  the  same  kind  as  that  used 
by  Sydenham  and  Morton,  as  it  answers  to  the  description  of 
the  bark  used  in  their  time,  which  is  given  by  Dale,  and  other 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medics,  who  were  their  cotemporaries. 
Dr.  Saunders  says  that  it  is  not  only  stronger  and  more  resinous, 
but  likewise  more  efficacious  and  certain  in  its  effect,  than  the 
common  bark,  and  had  cured  many  agues  after  the  other  had 
failed.  The  yellow  bark  has,  like  the  red  bark,  superior  qua- 
lities to  the  common  bark ;  but  these,  as  we  observed  before,  are 
moire  frequently  adulterated  than  the  other** 

The  salt  of  bark,  prepared  by  Godfrey  and  other  chemists, 
merits  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Where  the 
bark  has  been  in  other  forms  rejected  by  the  stomach,  as  in  some 
old  very  gouty  habits,  I  have  found  that  this  as  a  tonic  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  where  there  has  been  ulcerated  sore  throat*  and 
glandular  swellings  from  scrofula,  I  have  experienced  great 
advantage  by  ordering  it  to  be  taken,  by  first  moistening  the 
finger  and  dipping  it  in  the  bark  flakes,  and  then  applying  it  to 
the  tongue,  and  swallowing  the  saliva;  and  in  a  case  of  mertU 
fication,  where  powdered  bark  was  rejected,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  that  this  remained,  and  produced  a  most  happy  effect* 

PREPARATIONS. 

Infusion  of  Cinchona  Bark.    (Infusum  Cinchonas 

Officinalis.  £.) 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 

water,  one  pound : 

Macerate  for  tweniy-foar  hours,  and  filter. 

*  All  these  barks,  we  are  happy  to  inform  the  public,  may  be  obtained 
genuine,  and  superlatively  fine,  of  Mr.  Adcock,  chemist,  Leaden  hall-street, 
opposite  the  India-house,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  it  his  study  to  supply 
'the  faculty  with  the  very  best  drugs  of  tvery  ktntf* 
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(Infusum  Cinchonas  sine  Calore.  D.) 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ouuee; 

water,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure : 

Triturate  the  bark  with  a  little  of  the  water,  and  add  the  re- 
mainder during  the  trituration.  Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  decant  the  pure  liquor. 

This  is  a  very  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  the  active  principles 
of  cinchona  bark,  and  that  in  which  it  will  sit  lightest  oh  weak 
aod  delicate  stomachs.  The  trituration  directed  by  the  Dublin 
college  will  promote  the  solution.  The  residuum  of  the  cold 
infusion  may  be  aftcrwa/ds  employed  in  making  other  prepara- 
tions, especially  the  extract,  for  its  virtues  are  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. But  it  must  never  be  dried  and  sold,  or  exhibited  in 
substance,  for  that  wtfuld  be  a  culpable  fraud. 

Decoction  of  Cinchona  Bark,     (Decoctum  Cinchona* 
Officinalis.  E.) 

Take  of  cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  ounce; 

water,  one  pound  and  a  half: 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the  liquor 
while  hot. 

Decoction  of  Peruvian  Bark.    (Decoctum  Corticis 
Peruviani.  L*) 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

distilled  water,  one  pint  and  three  ouuees  : 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  aod  strain  the  liquor 
while  hot 

Decoction  of  Cinchona  Bark.     (Decoctum  Corticis 
Cinchonas.  D.) 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  one  ounce ; 

water,  one  pint: 

Boil  for  ten  minutes  in  a  vessel  almost  covered,  and  strain  the 
liquor,  while  hot,  through  linen. 

Cinchona  bark  readily  yields  its  active  principles  to  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  cold  water  is  ca- 
pable of  retaining  dissolved ;  therefore  when  a  saturated  decoc- 
tion cools  it  becomes  turbid,  and  there  is  always  a  deposition  of 
a  yellowish  or  reddish  powder,  while  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
reduced  to  the  strength  of  a  saturated  cold  infusion.    Decoction, 
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therefore,  presents,  us  with  an  easy  means  of  obtaining  imme- 
diately an  active  preparation  of  cinchona  bark,  and  with  one  of 
greater  strength,  than  a  cold  or  even  a  warm  infusion,  provided 
it  be  drunk  while  tepid,  and  before  it  forms  any  deposition,  or 
if  the  precipitate  be  diffused  by  agitation  after  it  is  formed.  As 
the  precipitate  contains  no  woody  fibre,  or  other  inert  matter, 
it  is  extremely  probable,  that,  in  very  small  doses,  it  would 
prove,  if  dried,  a  very  powerful  preparation  of  cinchona  bark. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  the  strength  of  a  decoction  of 
cinchona  bark,  and  similar  substances,  was  increased  by  con. 
tinuing  the  boiling  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  but  this  is  now 
known  to  be  a  mistake ;  because  water,  at  different  tempera, 
tures,  is  capable  of  dissolving  only  a  determinate  proportion  of 
its  active  principles ;  and  therefore,  a3  soou  as  it  is  saturated, 
any  further  decoction  is  unnecessary.  But  moreover,  these 
principles,  when  dissolved  in  water,  are  liable  to  be  decomposed, 
and  become  inert,  by  Ae  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen ; 
aud  this  decomposition  is  increased  by  increase  of  temperature ; 
and  as  boiling  constantly  presents  new  surfaces  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  protracted  longer  than  what 
is  just  necessary  to  saturate  the  water.  Ten  minutes  is  supposed 
by  the  colleges  to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

Tincture  of  Cinchona,  oh  Peruvian  Bark.  (Tinctura 
Cinchonas  Officinalis.  E.  Tinctura  Cinchonas.  D.  Tinctura 
Cortids  Peruvians  L.) 

Take  of  cinchona  bark,    in  powder,    four  ounces,     (sit 
ounces,  L.); 

diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  (two  pints, 

L.  D.): 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper,  E. 

This  tincture  is  certainly  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  cin- 
chona, but  not  to  such  a  degree  that  it  can  be  given  in  sufficient 
doses  to  act  as  cinchona,  without  exhibiting  more  alcohol  than 
what  is  proper  to  be  given  as  a  medicine.  Indeed,  we  are  afraid 
that  this  and  other  bitter  and  tonic  tinctures,  as  they  are  called, 
are  with  some  only  an  apology  for  dram-drinking,  and  that  the 
most  apparent  effects  they  produce  are  those  of  a  slight  degree 
•f  tonic  power  with  much  of  the  stimulus  of  spirit. 
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Compound  TrwcTtraE  of  Peruvian  Bark.     (Tioetura  Cin- 
chona, sive  Cortkis  Peruvian!  composite.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  Penman  bark,  powdered,  two  ounces ; 

exterior  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  dried,  one  ounce  and 

a  half  (half  an  ounce,  D.) ; 

Virginian  snake- root,  bruised,  three  drachms; 

saffron,  one  drachm ; 

cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples  ; 

proof  spirit,  twenty  ounces  : 


Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Huxham's  tine* 
tare  of  bark. 

As  a  corroborant  and  stomachic  it  is  given  in  doses  of  two 
or  three  drachms,  but  when  employed  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents  it  must  be  taken  to  a  greater  extent. 

Extract  of  Cinchona.    (Extractum  Cinchona  Officinalis.  E.) 

Take  of  cinchona  bark,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 

alcohol,  four  pounds : 

Digest  for  four  days,  and  pour  off  the  tincture.  Boil  the  resi- 
duum in  five  pounds  of  distilled  water  for  fifteen  minutes,  and 
filter  the  decoction,  boiling  hot,  through  linen.  Repeat  this 
decoction  and  filtration,  with  the  same  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter, and  reduce  the  liquor,  by  evaporation,  to  the  consistence  of 
thin  honey.  Draw  off  the  alcohol  from  the  tincture,  by  distilla- 
tion, until  it  also  become  thick ;  then  mix  the  liquors  thus  in- 
spissated, and  evaporate  them  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water,  satu- 
rated with  muriate  of  soda,  to  a  proper  consistency. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  Bark  with  the  Resin.    (Extractum 
Corticis  Peruvian'!  cum  Resina.  L.) 

Take  of  Peruvian  bark,    reduced  to  coarse  powder,    one 
pound; 

— rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  pints : 

Digest  it  for  four  dap,  and  pour  off  the  tincture ;  boil  the  re- 
saUusi  in  ten  pints  of  distilled  water  to  two ;  then  strain  the 
tfeetnre  and  decoction  separately,  evaporating  the  water  from 
the  decoction,  and  distilling  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture,  until 
each  begins  to  be  thickened.  Lastly,  mix  the  resinous  with  the 
toueous  extract,  and  make  the  mass  fit  for  forming  into  pills* 
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.    There  are  two  kinds  of  extracts  made,  the  hard  and  soft* 

The  chapter  on  Extracts  and  Resins  in  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia is  concluded  with  the  two  following  general  directions : 

1.  All  the  extracts,  during  the  time  of  inspissation,  must  be 
gently  agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  softer  watery  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  spirit 
of  wine  must  be  sprinkled. 

The  Dublin  college  say,—; 

All  extracts,  when  they  begin  to  get  thick,  ought  to  be 
frequently  stirred  with  a  clean  iron  spatula ;  and  they  may  be 
reduced  to  a  proper  thickness  by  means  of  a  «tove,  heated  for 
that  purpose.  They  must  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  excluded 
from  the  action  of  the  air ;  and  the  softer  extracts  are  to  bo 
sprinkled  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

All  these  extracts  are  supposed  to  contain  the  virtues  of  the 
substances  from  which  they  are  prepared,  in  a  very  pure  and 
concentrated  form ;  but  this  supposition  is  probably  in  several 
instances  erroneous ;  and  the  directions  for  preparing  them  are 
frequently  injudicious  and  uneconomical. 

As  the  changes  which  opium  and  aloes  undergo  by  solution 
and  subsequent  evaporation,  have  never  been  ascertained  by  care* 
ful  and  satisfactory  experiments,  well-selected  pieces  of  these 
substances  are  to  be  prcferred-to  the  preparations  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  purified.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  supe. 
riority  of  good  opium  over  all  its  preparations,  I  may  also  re* 
mark,  that  the  latter,  however  well  prepared,  soon  become 
mouldy,  the  former  never-  * 

Cinchona  bark  is  a  medicine  of  very  great  importance;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  proportion  of  woody  fibres,  or  inert  matter, 
which  enter  into  its  composition  is  so  great,  that  weak  stomachs 
cannot  bear  it  when  given  ki  quantity  sufficient  to  produce  any 
very  powerful  effects.  On  this  account,  the  preparation  of  an 
extract,  which  may  contain  its  active  principles  in  a  concen- 
trated jorm,  is  a  desirable  object.  On  this  subject  there  is  still 
much  room  for  experiment.  The  London  college,  in  its  direc- 
tions, certainly  errs  in  two  important  particulars  ?  in  the  first 
place,  in  desiring  the  decoction  to  be  continued  until  the  greatest 
part  of  the  menstruum  is  evaporated  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
in  separating,  by  filtration,  die  powder  which  separates  from  the 
decoction  after  it  has  cooled.  The  first  error  probably  originated 
in  the  old  idea,  that,  by  continuing  the  boiling  for  a  great  length 
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of  flme,  more  of  the  bark  would  be  dissolved ;  bat  it  is  now  an* 
derstood  that  water  is  incapable  of  dissolving  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  active  principles  of  cinchona ;  and  that,  after  the 
water  has  become  saturated,  by  continuing  the  decoction  .we 
diminish  the  quantity  of  the  menstruum,  and  therefore  also  di- 
mmish the  quantity  of  bark  dissolved.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  second  error ;  for,  according  to  the  old  idea,  that  the 
powder  which  separated,  on  cooling,  from  a  saturated  decoction 
of  cinchona,  was  a  resinous  substance,  it  surely  ought  not  to 
have  been  rejected  from  what  were  supposed  to  be  resinous  ex* 
tracts.  Thb  precipitate  is  now  known  to  be  caused  by  the 
much  greater  solubility  of  its  active  principles  in  boiling  than  in 
cold  water,  so  that  the  precipitate  is  not  different  from  what 
remains  in  solution.  Accordingly,  I  have  found  by  experiment 
that  cinchona  gave  at  least  one  half  more  extract  when  the  de- 
coction was  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college. 

The  real  advantage  of  so  expensive  an  agent  as  alcohol  in 
preparing  any  of  these  extracts,  has  not  been  demonstrated; 
and,  if  I  be  not  misinformed,  it  is  seldom  employed  by  the  apo- 
thecaries in  preparing  even  what  are  called  the  resinous  extracts. 

Prescriptions,  with  Remarks. 

The  best  forms  of  prescription  are : 

R.  1.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder,  ounce  1£; 
Divide  into  twelve  portions,  of  which  take  one  in  some  milk 
every  two  hours  in  the  interval  of  the  ague  fit ;  wheu  this  comes 
on  take  thirty  drops  of  vitriolic  ether  and  fifteen  drops  of  lau- 
danum in  a  decoction  of  liquorice,  after  which  frequently  take 
a  capful  of  warm  decoction  of  liquorice  until  the  sweating  is 
over,  when  resume  again  the  bark  as  before. 

R.  2.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder,     -    scruples  2, 
■  snake-root  -    -    -    scruple   1 : 

Make  into  a  powder,  to  be  taken  every  three  hours  in  some 
porter.  This  is  given  in  the  advanced  stage  of  putrid  {ewer ; 
tone  food  of  the  farinaceous  kind  (not  animal)  is  to  be  taken 
»  hour  after.  Sometimes  to  the  powder  mixed  with  porter,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  yeast  is  added,  producing  a  wonderful  and 
"expected  result  in  cases  the  most  forlorn. 

R.  3.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder    -    -    -    -    -    scruples  2 
—  compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium,  grains  10: 
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Form  a  powder,  to  be  taken  three  timet  or  four  time*  a  4ay« 
This  is  excellent  in  obstinate  diarrhoea,  first  eradiating  with 
rhubarb  and  Colombo,  equal  parts,  three  grains  every  four  hours* 

ft.  4.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder,      -    -    sera  pies  2* 
t  ■■  '  cascarilla,  in  powder,    -    grains   10 : 

Form  a  powder,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours  m  a  glass  of  red 
wine*     In  low  nerrous  fevers. 

ft.  6.  Take  of  decoction  of  bark, 

■>  ■      lime  water,  equal  parts,  a  pint : 
A  fall  wine-glass  Is  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day.     This  is  found 
frequently  to  remove  obstinate  scabies,  commonly  called  violent 
scorbutic  eruption. 

Bark  b  usefully  joined  with  calcined  magnesia. 

Two  drachms  of  Peruvian  bark  in  powder,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  calcined  magnesia,  were  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar,  with 
four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes ;  the  water  being  gradually  added,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
materials  in  the  first  instance  to  the  state  of  a  "paste.  The  in/a- 
lion,  when  passed  through  filtering  paper,  is  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  following  remarkable  properties : 

1st.  An  exceedingly  deep  red  colour,  superior  to  the  infusion 
of  common  bark  in  lime  water. 

2d.  It  is  more  bitter  and  astringent  to  the  taste  even  than  an 
infusion  of  red  bark* 

3d.  It  produces  a  very  deep  black  colour,  with  a  copious  pre- 
dpitation,  wpea  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sal  marto* ;  while 
a  similar  addition  to  a  common  infusion  of  bark  occasions  a  mo* 
derate  discoloration  and  small  precipitation  only* 

4th*  It  remains  beautifully  transparent  three  or  four  days,  and 
ia  so  strongly  antiseptic,  that  at  the  end  of  a  week,  in  summer, 
it  had  scarcely  made  any  advances  towards  fermentation ;  while 
an  infusion  of  bark  with  simple  water  will  ferment  in  two  days. 

5th.  It  exceeds  in  specific  gravity  the  infusion  of  bark  in  lime 
water,  in  the  same,  or  rather  in  a  greater  proportion,  than  that 
exceeds  the  simple  infusion. 

In  order  to  determine  more  particularly  the  nature  of  the  ia. 
fusion  prepared  by  the  last  experiment,  several  additions  were 
made  to  different  portions  of  it.  Being  mixed  ia  equal  quantities 
with  water  impregnated  with  -fixed  air,  no  other  effect  was  pro. 
duced  than  that  of  simple  dilution*  A  small  quantity  of  the  acid 
of  sugar,  however,  being  added  to  some  of  the  infusion,  imme. 
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dietety  discharged  the  red  colour,  and  caused  a  wftHish  precipi. 
tattoo :  hence  it  is  obvious  that  magnesia  not  only  increases  the 
activity  of  water  npon  bark,  bnt  is  in  fact  dissolved  itself  in  the 
water  in  a  very  small  proportion. 

*  If  calcined  magnesia  be  added  to  an  infusion  of  bark,  prepared 
in  the  common  way  with  simple  water,  it  occasions  no  change  in 
ks  colour  or  properties;  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
when  bark  and  magnesia  are  rubbed  together  with  water,  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  the  magnesia  either  enables  the  water 
to  extract  something  from  the  bark,  which  it  could  not  hare 
dose  alone,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  by  uniting  chemically, 
they  form  a  compound  more  active  and  soluble  in  water  than 
pure  bark* 

Wkha  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  colouring  matter  of 
an  infusion  of  bark  with  magnesia  corresponds  with  the  astrin* 
gency  of  it,  the  following  experiment  was  made :— The  clear  and 
colourless  liquor  was  carefully  poured  off  from  the  precipitate, 
which  the  acid  of  sugar  had  occasioned  when  added  to  the  inftt* 
sion  of  bark  and  magnesia,  and  being  mixed  with  a  proper  quan* 
thy  of  the  chalybeate  solution  changed  to  a  green  colour  only  % 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  colouring  matter  and  astringency,  for  the 
deeper  the  red  colour  of  the  infusion,  the  more  complete  always 
is  the  black  which  the  chalybeate  produces. 

Magnesia  differs  remarkably  from  lime  in  its  action  upon  bark ; 
for,  whether  in  a  small  or  large  quantity,  it  promotes  the  solu- 
tion, though  more  completely  as  the  proportion  is  greater*  By 
the  addition  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  at  the  utmost,  how- 
ever, to  two  drachms  of  bark  and  four  ounces  of  water,  the  full 
effects  are  obtained,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  the  magnesia 
would  only  be  wasted. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  magnesia,  with  which  the  experiments 
hitherto  related,  was  calcined.  I  may  add,  that  it  was  prepared 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Babington  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to 
have  lost  more  than  half  its  weight  by  calcination.  It  was  next 
aa  object  to  try  the  action  of  common  magnesia  upon  bark,  in 
older  to  determine  how  far  the  presence  or  absence  of  fixed  air 
could  assist  in  the  explanation  of  the  effects  which  have  been 
enumerated. 

One  drachm  of  common  magnesia  (which  is  about  equal  to 
half  a  drachm  of  the  calcined)  was  rubbed  in  a  mortar  fifteen 
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minutes,  with  two  drachms  of  bark  and  lour  ounces  of  pure 
water,  in  a  similar  manner  to*  the  infusion  with  calcined  magnesia, 
and,  being  filtered,  was  subjected  to  all  the  trials  which  were 
made  with  that  infusion.  Some  little  difference  was  perceived  in 
favonr  of  the  infusion  with  calcined  magnesia,  but  the  other  ex* 
hibited  similar  properties  in  every  respect. 

If,  indeed,  two  infusions  be  prepared,  the  one  with  half  a 
drachm  of  calcined,  the  other  with  the  same  quantity  of  common 
magnesia,  the  former  will  appear  much  stronger,  the  proportion, 
of  real  magnesia  being  double ;  but  when  allowance  is  made  for 
the  presence  of  fixed  air  in  common  magnesia,  all  the  effects  may 
be  obtained  from  it  nearly,  if  not  in  an  equal  degree,  with  the 
calcined. 

Some  experiments  were  next  instituted  with  magnesia  and  red 
bark,  and  conducted  according  to  the  method  fully  described  in 
treating  of  the  action  of  this  earthy  substance  upon  common 
Peruvian  bark,  but  with  a  very  different  result.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  in  the  trials  with  red  bark  no  effects  could  be  perceived 
either  from  common  or  calcined  magnesia.  The  colour  of  an 
infusion  prepared  in  this  way  (t.  e.  by  rubbing  two  drachms  of 
red  bark  and  half  a  drachm  of  magnesia  together,  for  fifteen 
minutes,  with  four  ounces  of  water  added  in  a  gradual  manner) 
is  not  deeper  than  an  infusion  in  simple  water.  If,  however, 
.  the  magnesia  and  red  bark  be  kept  infused  a  few  hours  after 
being  well  rubbed,  the  liquor  at  length  acquires  a  pretty  deep 
red  colour,  but  is  not  more  bitter  to  the  taste  than  the  plain  in* 
ftrsion  of  red  bark  in  water. 

This  difference  in  the  action  of  magnesia  upon  the  common 
and  red  bark,  seems  to  point  out  a  difference  in  the  nature  of 
their  constituent  parts  *,  which  the  other  experiments  were  not 
capable  of  detecting.  As  all  the  substances  which  had  acted 
upon  quilled  bark  appeared  to  exert  a  more  powerful  action  on 
the  red,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  effects  in  the 
present  instance  should  be  similar.  I  confess  myself  rather  at  a 
loss  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  difference,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  soluble  parts  of  the  red  bark  are  already  in  such 
a  state  of  activity  as  not  to  admit  of  any  improvement  from 
magnesia. 

•  This  is  a  valuable  fact  in  order  to  detect  the  adulteration  of  this  bark 
by  colouring  ingredients  sometimes  practised.  r 
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Many  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  bark  and 
fine  water  as  a  tonic  in  general : — Might  not  the  calcined  mag- 
nesia with  bark  be  used  as  a  substitute  ? 

I  have  been  long  convinced,  indeed,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  in- 
fusion with  lime  water,  and  am  acquainted  with  several  prac- 
titioners of  experience  who  ha?e  frequently  recourse  to  it  with 
the  best  effects ;  and  with  regard  to  the  preparation  with  mag- 
nesia, its  sensible  qualities  are  so  highly  in  its  favour,  that  Dr. 
Saunders  has  been  induced  to  administer  it  frequently,  both  in 
the  hospital  and  in  private  practice ;  and  although  very  exten- 
sive trials  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  form  a  decided  con- 
clusion, those  which  have  been  hitherto  made  have  been  far  from 
proving  unfavourable  to  this  remedy.  "  I  have,"  says  Dr. 
Skeete,  "  communicated  my  experiments  and  observations  to 
several  practitioners  of  my  acquaintance,  and  after  a  trial  of  the 
infusion,  both  in  public  and  private  business,  I  have  received  as 
satisfactory  accounts  from  them  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  wiH 
permit."  In  short,  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  pre. 
paring  an  infusion  of  bark  with  magnesia  carefully,  in  the  pro- 
portions and  under  the  circumstances  fully  explained  in  the 
foregoing  experiments,  will  soon  be  convinced,  from  its  taste 
aad  appearance,  that  it  must  prove  far  more  efficacious  than  the 
common  infusion.  The  .rich  red  colour,  its  transparency  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  the  length  of  time  which  it  remains 
sound,  without  the  addition  of  any  of  the  spirituous  waters,  are 
all  qualities  which  should  operate  in  obtaining  it  an  extensive 
application  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  decoctions  and  infusions  of  the 
red  bark,  and,  if  this  be  really  the  case,  it  is  no  small  acquisi- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  infusion 
with  lime  water,  that  with  magnesia  is  preferable  on  several  ac- 
counts; for,  independent  of  its  original  superior  strength,  as  far 
as  experiments  could  direct  us,  it  is  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
sad  keeps  a  much  longer  time  without  precipitation.  Wc  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  because  the  preparation  of  bark 
with  lime  water  becomes  turbid  in  a  day  or  two,  it  loses  much 
of  its  strength.  It  does  not  appear  at  such  a  time  to  be  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  and  still  retains  its  strong  bitter  taste. 

Bot  besides  employing  magnesia  in  infusion  with  bark,  I 
would  propose  that  they  should  be  given  nWe  frequently  in  sub- 
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stance  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice-  Some  phyafcknw 
have  occasionally  prescribed  powdered  bark  and  magnesia,  with 
a  few  grains  of  the  aromatic  confection,  but  with  no  other  ex* 
pectation  from  the  magnesia  than  that  of  obviating  costiventss. 
1  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  my  readers,  whether  there  are  not 
good  grounds  to  expect  that  the  bark  won  Id  be  rendered  »ew* 
efficacious  likewise  by  such  a  mode  of  exhibition. 

fy.6.  Take  of  decoction  of  bark     ...    ounces  6, 

compound  tine  tare  of  bark,    ounce     1, 

bark  in  powder      -     -    -    drachm  1, 

calcined  magnesia    ...    drachm  1  r 

To  form  a  mixture.  Two  table-spoonfuls  to  be  given  three 
times  a  day  as  a  very  powerful  tonic. 

ft.  7.  Take  of  the  soft  extract  of  bark      .    grains  15, 

purified  alum  in  powder    •    grains     5, 

tincture  of  opium    -    -    -    drops     6 : 

Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  half  a  gtavt 
of  red  wine.     Excellent  to  check  diarrhoeas. 

R.  8.  Take  of  the  decoction  of  bark    -    drachms  13, 

tincture  of  bark     *      -    drachm      1, 

■        syrop  of  Tolu     ...    drachm     -J, 

diluted  vitriolic  acid      -    drops         8 : 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  tajten  three  times  a  day  as  a  tonic  in 
cases  of  debility. 

J£.  0.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder     -    ounce  1, 

-  syrup  of  ginger  -  as  much  as  is  sufficient: 
To  make  an  electuary.  The  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  be  taken,  co- 
vered with  moistened  wafer-paper,  three  or  four  times  a  day  for 
an  ague. 

ft.  10.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder    -    drachm  -}, 
■  syrup  of  orange-peel,  or 

syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Make  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  along  with  a  glass  of 
port  wine,  for  an  ague;  or  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  seven  in  tk* 
evening,  to  prevent  a  relapse. 

ft.  1 1.  Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark     »    -  "  drachm  |, 
•  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  -    drops     % 

tincture  of  optum    ...    drops     4: 

Make  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours.  The  opium  is  added 
to  hinder  the  bark  from  running  off  by  the  bowels. 

ft.  12.  Take  of  bark,  in  powder     ...    ounces    2, 
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Take  of  cammomile,  in  powder  -  ounces    1-J-, 

■              rust  of  iron            -     -  -  scruples  1, 

■  ■   simple  syrup     -    -    -  *  as  much  as  is  suf* 
dent : 

To  form  an  electuary,  of  which  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  is  to  be 
taken  covered  with  wafer-paper  four  times  a  day.  The  addition 
of  the  iron  renders  it  both  tonic  and  stimulant,  and  produces 
cures  in  agues  where  the  bark  sometimes  fails. 

ft.  13.  Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark,  drachms  2 : 
Make  into  twenty-four  pills :  take  three  or  four  three  times  a 
day.     A  nttfd  tonic. 

ft.  14.  Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark    -    drachm  1£, 

-  calcined  zinc    •    -    -    grains     6, 

syrup  of  ginger    •    as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Form  twenty  pills,  of  which  take  three  three  times  a  day.  The 
woe  adds  greatly  to  the  tonic  powers  of  the  bark. 

ft.  15.  Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark     -    drachm   1-J, 

opium,  in  powder  -     -    grains    10, 

■  ■  ■«   •   balsam  of  Pern       -    -    drops      0: 

Make  into  twenty-four  pills,  of  which  take  three  three  times  a 
day.   Given  in  cancers,  and  to  allay  irritation  without  weaken* 
iog  the  system, 
ft.  16.  Take  of  soft  extract  of  bark    •    drachms  2, 

■  Colombo, 

— —  rust  of  iron,  equal  parts     •    drachm    1, 

■  simple  syrup      ....    as  much  as  is 
sufficient : 

Make  into  fifty  pills ;  take  two,  and  gradually  increase  to  five, 
three  times  a  day.     This  is  an  excellent  tonic, 
ft.  17.  Take  of  decoction  of  bark    -    -     ounces  6, 

dilated  vitriolic  acid     -     scruple  1, 

. honey  of  roses   -    -    -    ounce    I : 

Make  into  a  gargle;  to  be  used,  mixed  with  port  wine,  frequently 
during  the  day,  in  putrid  sore  throats, 
ft.  18.  Take  of  decoction  of  bark     -    •    ounces  7, 

muriated  quicksilver      -    grains   2 : 

Make  into  a  gargle,  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  This  is  ex- 
cellent in  a  common  sore  throat,  before  or  after  it  has  broken. 
By  adding  to  this  formula  two  drachms  of  bark  in  powder,  and 
an  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  I  have  found  a  de- 
composition to  take  place,  as  the  change  of  colour  of  the  liquid 
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shows,  owing  to  the  muriated  mercury ;  and  in  this  form  I  hare 
ordered  a  dessert-spoonful  to  be  taken,  drinking  after  it  a  cup 
of  gruel,  at  twelve  at  noon,  seven  in  the  evening,  and  bed-time, 
and  removed  thereby  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  scabby  erup- 
tions, and  cases  of  venereal  affection,  without  hurting  the  con. 
stitution,  or  producing  salivation,  the  common  pernicious  effects 
of  the  usual  application  of  mercury. 

J^.  19.  Take  of  decoction  of  bark    ounces    7,  1 

tincture  of  myrrh    -    drachms  2, 

■  purified  nitre      -     -    drachms  3 : 

Make  into  a  gargle.  This  is  a  sovereign  method  to  disperse  a 
tumified  gland,  or  common  sore  throat.  By  taking  upon  such 
occasions  a  small  lump  of  purified  nitre,  and  putting  it  into  the 
mouth,  and  letting  it  dissolve  there,  and  then  removing  it,  and 
applying  it  again  in  a  few  seconds,  swallowing  the  saliva,  I  have 
always  for  many  years  prevented  a  sore  throat  from  forming ; 
and  sometimes  I  have  added  to  this  process  the  taking  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  brandy  on  sugar,  letting  the  saliva  pass  on  the  side 
where  the  gland  of  the  neck  has  become  enlarged  from  cold  or 
infection.  A  flannel  should  be- put  roond  the  throat,  or  a 
Stocking. 
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SOLANUM  DULCAMARA. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Emest.  Gejt.  Char.     Corolla  rotate :  Anthers  nearly  coalesced,  opening 

at  their  apices  by  two  pores :  Berry  two-celled. 
Spec.  Char.     Stem  unarmed,  shrubby,  winding:  Superior  leaves  hastate 

Racemes  cymosc. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  ins  plant  rises  to  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in  height.  Branches 
climbing.  Leaves  long,  oval,  pointed,  on  the  top  hastate,  or 
halbert-shaped.  Flowers  in  loose  clusters,  always  turning  against 
the  leaves,  and  avoiding  the  sun.  Corolla  composed  of  one 
petal,  wheel-shaped,  divided  at  the  border  into  five  pointed  seg- 
ments, uhich  are  bent  back,  and  of  a  purple  colour.  Promi- 
nences like  dots  surrounding  the  rim  of  the  corolla  form  the 
nectary.  The  yellow  anthers  make  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the 
corolla.    These  flowers  become  biiocular  berries,  which  acquire 
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a  bright  red  and  inviting  appearance  somewhat  resembling  our 
currant,  and  of  a  bitter  sweet  taste. 

HISTORY. 

This  climbing  shrub  •  grows  common  in  moist  hedges  and  on 
dunghills,  has  woody  brittle  stalks,  and  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  The  twigs  should  be  gathered  early  in  spring*  The  taste, 
as  the  name  of  the  plant  expresses,  is  both  bitter  and  sweet ; 
the  bitterness  being  first  perceived,  and  the  sweetness  after- 
wards ;  and  when  fresh  they  have  a  nauseous  smell. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

The  dulcamara  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  powerful 
medicine.  It  is  in  general  said  to  increase  all  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  to  excite  the  heart  and  arteries,  and,  in  large  doses, 
to  produce  nausea,  Tomiting,  and  convulsions ;  but  its  effects 
seem  to  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
grows,  being  most  efficacious  in  warm  climates,  and  on  dry  soils* 
It  has  been  recommended  in  cutaneous  affections,  in  rheumatic 
and  cathartic  swellings,  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  scrophula,  in- 
durations from  milk,  leucorrhoea,  jaundice,  and  obstructed  men- 
struation. It  has  principally  been  employed  under  the  form  of 
the  watery  infusion  of  a  drachm  taken  daily,  and  gradually  in- 
creased to  two  ounces.  Six  ounces  may  be  boiled  in  six  pounds 
of  water  to  four,  and  four  or  five  ounces  given  for  a  dose  in  as 
much  milk.  In  the  form  of  extract,  from  five  to  ten  grains  may 
be  given  for  a  dose. 

The  expressed  juice  of  the  dulcamara  is  useful  in  inflammations 
and  cancers,  "  I  have  seen,''  says  Hallcr,  "  a  cancerous  ulcer 
of  the  breast  soften  by  the  application  of  the  juice  upon  the 
wound,  and  the  leaves  applied  over  the  whole  breast,  and  cica- 
trise afterwards  perfectly,  and  without  a  return  of  the  complaint, 
in  a  lady  70  years  old.  The  ulcer  was  in  the  commencement, 
but  half  an  inch  in  depth. 

"  Boerhaave,"  adds  Haller,  "  my  illustrious  master,  set  a 
great  value  on  this  plant  in  pleurisy  and  pituitous  peripneu- 
mony,  ordering  his  patients  to  drink  an  infusion  of  the  twigs." 
It  must  be  here  observed,  that  this  remedy  should  be  commenced 
in  a  small  dose,  for  in  a  large  one  dangerous  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently excited.  This  caution  is  given  by  Murray,  who  says, 
"  Largior  dulcamaras  usus  initio  et  antequam  ventriculus  ill! 
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assnererit,  mnseam  et  romitum  excitat,  quia  convulsiones  et  de- 
liria,  et,  notante  cl.  Goran,  protractam  paralysin  linguae.^— 
"  A  large  dose  of  the  dulcamara  being  given  before  the  stomach 
has  been  accustomed  to  its  effects,  produces  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing, also  convulsions  and  delirium,  and,  as  Govan  observes,  a 
protracted  paralysis  of  the  tongue."  The  preparation  should 
be  as  follows,  according  to  Razou  : 

Take  of  the  fresh  twigs  of  dulcamara    -    drachm    £, 

Clearwater     ..-.-.     ounces  16: 

Boil  to  eight  ounces.  The  dose  is  three  or  four  drachms,  in 
some  milk,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  An  emetic  and  ca- 
thartic should  be  first  premised*  This  obviates  the  necessity  for 
bleeding,  and  the  recovery  by  this  mode  of  treatment  is  more 
*rapid,  and  the  patient  is  sooner  able  to  return  to  his  ordinary 
occupation.     It  should  be  given  only  in  robust  habits. 

Bergius  recommends  a  decoction  of  its  stalks,  made  by  boiling 
a  drachm  of  them  from  a  pint  to  half  a  pint  of  water,  to  be 
mixed  with  milk,  and  to  be  taken  for  the  cure  of  herpes  and 
land  scurry,  and  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Tragus  considers  this  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  jaundice,  evea 
in  the  last  stage. 

Haller  mentions  that  it  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  inward 
braises,  and  relates  a  case  of  a  man  who  was  attacked  by  a 
robber,  and  nearly  beaten  to  death,  who  took  a  decoction  of 
the  stalks,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  was  cured  of  the  most 
violent  inward  bruises,  accompanied  with  extreme  agony. 

The  stalks  are  more  powerful  than  the  leaves,  and  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  woody  part  acts  as  a  purgative,  and  is  recommended 
by  Lobel  as  a  cure  of  the  dropsy. 

The  berries  both  purge  and  vomit,  and  are  extremely  dangerous 
for  children,  for  thirty  of  them  being  given  to*  a  dog,  killed  it 
m  less  than  three  hours. 
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GUINEA   PEPPER. 

CAPSICUM  ANNUUM. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  I .  Monogynia. 
Essent.  Gen.  Char.     Corolla  rotate :  Berry  without  juice. 
Spec.  Char.     Stem  herbaceous :  Peduncle  solitary. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  four  or  five  feet  m  height.  The  leaves  are 
egg- shaped,  ending  acute.  The  flowers  are  placed  on  footstalks, 
which  bear  a  single  flower,  usually  proceeding  from  the  axilla  of 
the  leaf.  The  calyx  consists  of  one  leaf  cut  into  five  segments. 
The  corolla  is  nionopetalous,  rotate,  divided  also  into  fire  seg- 
ments. To  the  flower  succeeds  a  soft  fruit,  membranous,  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  cells,  polished,  shining,  in  the  beginning 
green,  then  becoming  a  bright  orange,  containing  several  fiattUh 
kidney-shaped  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  South  America,  cultivated 
in  large  quantities  in  our  West  India  islands ;  .and  even  fre- 
quently in  our  stoves,  for  the  beauty  of  its  pods. 
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The  pods  of  this  species  are  long,  poinded,  and  pendulous,  at 
first  of  a  green  colour,  and  when  ripe  of  a  bright  orange  red* 
They  are  filled  with  a  dry  loose  palp,  and  contain  many  small, 
flat,  kidney  •shaped  seeds.  The  taste  of  capsicum*  is  extreme! J 
pangent  and  acrimonious,  setting  the  mouth  as  it  Were  on  fife.  ' 

The  principle  on  which  its  pungency  depends,  I  find,  is  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  not  Volatile,  redden*  irfrusioni 
of  turnsole,  and  is  precipitated  by  infusion  of  galls,  nitrate  of 
mercury,  muriate  of  mercury,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate  of  copi 
per,  sulphate  of  zinc,  red  sulphate  of  iron  (but  the  precipitate 
b  neither  bine  nor  green),  ammonia,  carbonate  of  potass,  anil 
alum,  but  not  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid,  or  silicized 
potass. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the  powder  of 
the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  capsicum,  but  especially  of  the 
capsicum  frutescens  or  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all* 
Cayenne  pepper,  as  it  comes  to  us  in  powder  .  from  the  West 
Indies,  changes  infusion  of  turnsole  to  a  beautiful  green,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  muriate  of  soda,  which  is  always  added  to 
it,  and  to  red  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  said  to  be  mixed. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

These  peppers  hare  been  chiefly  used  as  a  condiment.  They 
prevent  flatulence  from  vegetable  food,  and  hare  a  warm  and 
kindly  effect  in  the  stomach,  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  the 
oriental  spices,  without,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  producing 
those  complaints  of  the  head  which  the  latter  are  apt  to  occa- 
sion. An  abuse  of  them,  however,  is  supposed  to  occasion 
visceral  obstructions,  especially  of  the  liver.  In  the  practice 
of  medicine  they  constitute  one  of  the  simplest  and  strongest  sti- 
mulants which  can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  their  action 
not  being  followed  by  any  narcotic  effects.  Dr.  Wright  says 
that  in  dropsical  and  other  complaints^  where  chalybeates  are 
indicated,  a  minute  portion  of  powdered  capsicum  forms  an  ex- 
cellent addition ;  and  he  recommends  its  use  in  lethargic  affec- 
tions. It  has  also  been  successfully  employed  as  a  gargle  in 
cynanche  maligna,  when  it  has  resisted  the  use  of  cinchona, 
wine,  and  the  other  remedies  commonly  employed.  In  tropical 
fevers,  coma  and  delirium  are  common  attendants ;  and  in  such 
cases  cataplasms  of  capsicum  have  a  speedy  and  happy  effect. 
They  redden  the  parts,  but  seldom  blister,  unless  when  kept  on 
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too  long.  In  ophthalmia  from  rekaarinn,  the  dllnftad  juke  of 
capsicom  if  a  sovereign  remedy.  Dr.  Adair  gave  six  or  eight 
grains  for  a  .dose>  made  into  pills,  or  prepared  a  tincture,  by 
digesting  half  an  ounce  of  pepper  in  a  pound  of  alcohol,  the 
dose  of  which  was  one  or  two  drachms  dilated  with  water.  At 
an  aromatio  of  the  most  acrid  and  stimulant  kind,  it  certainly 
pay  be  found  efficacious  in  some  paralytic  and  goaty  cases,  or 
to  promote  excitement  where  the  bodily  organs  are  languid  and 
torpid.  Bergius  gave  the  seeds  of  capsicum,  with  great  success, 
in  ntetorate  intermittents.  The  pungency  of  the  taste  in  the 
mouth  is  luoxwed  by  rinsing  the  mouth  with  vinegar  and  water. 
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CHIRONIA  CENTAURIUM. 
GENTIANA  CENTAURIUM. 


Clots  V.  Peotandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Enure.  Gwf.  Char.    Corolla  rotate :  Pi*/i/  declined :  Stamina  *\U\nf  upon 

tke  tibe  of  the  corolla:  Anthers  at  length,  spiral :  Pericarp  two-celled. 
tror.CHAa.    CoroUa  feiinel-ebaped,  £ve- cleft :  S/cw  dichotomoui;  Pirttf 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  height.  The  stalk  is  erect. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  sessile,  oblong,  blunt.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, in  bunches,  of  a  pink  or  red  colour.  The  calyx  is  cut 
into  fire  erect  small  teeth.  The  corolla  is  funnel-shaped,  the 
tube  is  cylindrical,  and  the  border  is  divided  into  five  egg-shaped 
segments. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  En- 
gland on  barren  pastures.     It  flowers  between  the  months  of 
June  and  August* 
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Neumann  got. from  480  parts  210  alcoholic,  and  140  watery 
extract ;  and  inversely,  320  watery,  and  40  alcoholic 

After  the  example  of  Dr.  Woodrille,  I  hare  separated  this 
plant  from  the  gentian  tribe  and  placed  it  as  a  chironia. 

MEDICAL  U8E8. 

Centaury  b  justly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
bitters  indigenous  to  this  bland.  It  b  often  substituted  for  gen* 
tian,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  is  milder  than  the  worm. 
wood,  and  holy  thbtle.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  sto- 
machic bitter  both  in  substance  and  infusion,  and  for  the  cure 
of  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  recommended  for  worms,  and,  like 
chamomile,  is  made  into  tea  for  assbting  the  operation  of  eme- 
tics. It  answers  the  purpose  of  any  of  the  bitters,  and  b  often 
taken  to  create  an  appetite ;  bat  the  long  continued  use  of  any 
bitter  impairs  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  produces  an  incura- 
ble debility  of  that  organ. 
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BUCKTHORN. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTICUS. 
SPINA  CERVINA.  P.  L. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
T.  Gnr.  Char.     Calyx  tubular:  Scabs  arming  the  itamina:  CerolU 
■one:  a  Berry. 
Brae.  Cha*.    Spines  termiiml:  GoJux  four-cleft,  dioecious :  Leaves  ovate ; 
otaa  electa 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  hu  is  a  prickly  bush,  or  loir  tree,  common  in  hedges ;  with 
oral,  pointed,  sawed  leaves.  The  flowers  are  male  and  female 
Dpon  different  plants,  small,  and  in  clusters  upon  simple  pedun- 
cles. The  calyx  u  funnel-shaped,  divided  into  four  spreading 
•egmeots.  The  stamina  are  usually  four  only.  It  produces  a 
round  black  berry  containing  four  seeds. 
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HI8TORT. 

This  tree,  or  bush,  is  common  in  hedges :  it  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the  beginning  of 
October.  In  our  markets,  the  fruit  of  some  other  trees,  as  the 
b|ackberry-bearing  alder,  and  the  dogberry  tree,  hare  of  lata 
been  frequently- mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those  of  buck, 
thorn.  This  abuse  may  be  discovered  by  opening  the  berries ; 
those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  always  four  seeds,  the  berries 
of  the  alder  two,  and  those  of  the  dogberry  only  one.  Buck* 
thorn  berries,  bruised  on  white  paper,  stain  it  of  a  green  colour, 
which  the  others  do  not  Those  who  sell  the  juice  to  the  apo- 
thecaries are  said  to  mix  it  with  a. large  proportion  of  water. 

MEDICAL  USES. 
Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste.  They  have  long  been  in  considerable  esteem  as 
cathartics ;  and  celebrated  in  dropsies,  rheumatisms,  and  even  in 
the  gout ;  though  in  these  cases  they  hare  no  advantage  over  other 
purgatives,  but  are  more  offensive,  and  operate  more  severely, 
than  many  which  the  shops  are  furnished  with.  They  generally 
occasion  gripes,  sickness,  dry  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  leave 
a  thirst  of  long  duration.  The  dose  is  about  twenty  of  the  fresh 
berries  in  substance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in  decoc- 
tion ;  an  ounce  of  the  expressed  juice,  or  a  drachm  of  the  dried 
berries. 

PREPARATIONS. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  ordered  by  the  colleges  is  a 
syrup,  simple  as  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  pro- 
perly corrected  by  ginger  and  pimento  by  the  London* 

Syeu*  or  Bocathoan.    (Syrapus  Rhamni  CathartkL  E.) 

Take  of  the  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  depurated,  twq 
parts; 

1   double  refined  sugar,  one  part : 

Boil  them  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

Strop  of  Buckthorn.    (Syrupus  Spine  Cervhwe.  L.) 

Take  of  the  fresh  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries,  one  gallon; 
■■■  ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

. pimento,  powdered,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

■i     —  double  refined  sugar,  seven  pounds : 
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Set  aside  the  juice  for  three  days,  that  the  feces  may  subside; 
sad  then  strain  it  Macerate  the  ginger  and  pimento  in  a  pint 
of  the  strained  juice  for  four  hours,  and  filter.  Boil  away  the 
rat  of  the  juke  to  three  pinte ;  then  add  that  part  of  the  juice 
in  which  die  ginger  and  pimento  hare  been  macerated,  and  form 
t  syrup  of  it  with  the  sugar. 

Both  these  preparations,  in  doses  of  three  or  four  spoonfuls, 
operate  as  brisk  cathartics.  The  principal  inconTeniencies  at- 
tending them  are  their  being  very  unpleasant,  and  their  occa- 
sioning a  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  some, 
tunes  violent  gripings ;  theae  effects  may  be  prevented  by  drink- 
ing hberally  of  water-gruel,  or  other  warm  liquids,  during  the 
operation. 

It  is  seldom  employed  alone,  but  to  gire  power  to  other  pur* 
gttires,  except  in  dropsies. 

The  juice  dried  produces  for  the  painter  their  $apgree*)*T&y 
ine  dark  green,  but  not  itfj  durable. 
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RED   CURRANT. 

RIBES  RUBRUM. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Embitt.  Gen.  Char.     Petals  dye:  Stamina  inserted  into  the  calyx :  Stylet 

two-cleft:  Berry  many-seeded  beneath. 
Spec.  Char.    Stem  unarmed :  Raceme*  smooth,  pendulous :   Flowers  some* 

what  flat. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  bushy  shrub  grows  four  or  fae  feet  in  height.  Leaves 
are  serrated,  divided  into  fire  or  seven  lobes,  of  a  pale  green* 
standing  upon  hairy  long  footstalks.  The  calyx  consists  of  a 
single  leaf  divided  into  fire  reflexed  segments,  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  small  upright 
petals,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  inserted  into  the  calyx*  The  fruit 
is  a  round  shining  red  berry  (or  white)  containing  many  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  shrub  grows  wild  in  England,  and  is  very  generally  cul- 
tivated for  the  sake  of  its  pleasant  subacid  fruit.  The  juice  of 
the  fruit  contains  saccharine  matter,  malic  and  citric  acids,  and 
a  substance  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  coagulating  into  the  form  of  a  jelly  as  it  cools.     Bj 
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boiling  currant-juice  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  absorb 
die  acid  watery  parts,  the  whole  forms,  on  cooling,  an  uniform 
jelly,  which  is  often  used  as  an  add  demulcent  in  sore  throats; 
and,  dissolved  in  water,  forms  a  pleasant  cooling  drink'  in  feverish 
oonplaints.  The  juice,  fermented  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
sugar,  affords  a  very  palatable  wine,  much  improved  by  keep- 
ing, e?en  for  twenty  years,  when  it  possesses  the  taste  and  pro- 
perties of  champaigne.    It  is  made  thus  :— 

PREPARATIONS. 
Currant  Wine. 

Take  fonr  gallons  of  cold  water  to  four  of  bruised  currants, 
picked  carefully  from  their  stalks ;  let  these  stand  together  for 
foar  days,  then  strain  them  off,  and  mix  three  pounds  and  a  half 
of  brown  sugar,  or  white  sugar,  which  is  greatly  to  be  preferred, 
to  each  gallon  of  diluted  currant-juice ;  stir  it  well,  then  put  it 
into  a  cask,  and  add  also  a  piece  of  toasted  bread  spread  over 
with  yeast,  which  will  ferment  it ;  after  this  is  over  bung  it  up 
very  tight,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  bottling  off  in  six  months, 
tnd  for  domestic  use  after  six  months  keeping  in  the  bottle. 

The  white  currant  alone  produces  the  best  wine,  when  it  it 
clear  like  champaigne,  and  sparkles  as  much  j  but  it  is  oftener 
made  of  red  currants,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  mountain 
grape  wine,  or  the  two  are  mixed  together.  Respecting  the 
properties  of  these  wines,  I  have  often  ordered  the  old  white 
currant  wine  in  putrid  fevers  and  in  calculous  affections,  and  it 
exceeded  all  expectation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  these  home- 
made wines  would  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  more  expen- 
tive  foreign,  provided  they  were  kept  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  properly  fermented :  but  home-made  wine,  when  new  and 
ill  many,  is  very  apt  to  ferment  upon  the  stomach,  and  thug 
disorder  the  whole  frame.— But  more  upon  the  subject  of  these 
wines  in  our  next  article. 

If  equal  weights  of  picked  currants  and  pure  sngar  are  put 
over  the  fire,  the  liquor  that  separates  spontaneously  is  a  most 
agreeable  jelly.  The  regular  mode  of  preparing  currant  jelly 
bas  follows: — 

Currant  Jelly. 

Take  some  ripe  red  currants,  with  one  third  of  white ;  pick, 
and  pat  them  into  a  preserving-pan  over  a  good  fire,  to  dissolve: 
ran  their  liquor  through  a  flannel  bag,  and  to  a  pint  of  juice 
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add  fourteen  ounces  #f  sifted  sugar;  boil  quick,  skim,  and  ie. 
dnce  to  a  good  thickness,  whioh  may  be  known  by  putting  9 
little  into  a  saucer  and  setting  it  in  cold  water. 

Jelly  is  contained  in  the  juices  of  several  add  fruits,  portico* 
larly  currants*  It  is  deposited  from  them  in  die  form  of  a  soft 
tremulous  mass,  almost  colourless,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  very  soluble  in  hot 
water;  and  when  the  solution  cools,  it  again  assumes  a  gala* 
tinous  state.  With  sugar  its  combination  is  well  known.  Bj 
long  boiling  it  loses  this  property  of  congealing.  When  dried, 
it  becomes  transparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  resembling  gum.  It 
combines  with  the  alkalies,  and  is  converted  by  the  nitric  acid 
into  oxalic  acid. 

la  the  dry  state  of  the  fauces  and  tongue  it  is  excellent,  and 
to  gWe  children  after  medicine,  or  to  mix  some  powders  with  it, 
especially  calomel. 
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BLACK  CURRANT. 

RIBES  NIGRUM. 


CUut  V.  Pfemtaadria.    Order  I.  Moaogynia. 
.  Gay.  Cbaa.    P#te(i  0>e;  $tomea*  inserted  into  the  calyx:  Styk 
twa-cleft:  Berry  many-seeded  beneath. 
Inc.  Ceab.    Stem  anarmed:  Racemes  hairy :  Flower*  oblong. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  throb  rises  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  art 
commonly  divided  into  three  lobes,  irregularly  serrated.  On  the 
tnder  side  are  small  glands,  which  secrete  a  peculiarly  smelling 
fluid.  The  flowers  are  on  pendant  bunches,  upon  slender  foot- 
stalks, placed  alternate  on  the  raceme.  The  calyx  is  cut  into 
five  segments.  The  corolla  consists  of  fire  roundish  petals.  The 
berries  are  black. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

It  is  a  wholesome  fruit,  and  a  gentle  aperient.     The  leaf 

applied  to  a  goaty  limb  is  said  greatly  to  assuage  pain  and  in- 

aammation  of  the  part.    The  inner  bark  of  this,  and  also  of  the 

ivd  currant  and  gooseberry,  made  into  a  decoction,  is  a  popular 
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remedy  in  jaundice,  and,  with  some  medical  men,  for  dropflr. 
Bat  the  chief  use  is  from  the  following 

PREPARATIONS. 
Black  Currant  Wine* 

The  currants  should  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  when  quite 
ripe ;  strip  them,  put  them  into  a  large  pan,  bruise  them  with 
a  wooden  pestle,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  fen 
ment :  then  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  but  do  not  let  the  hand 
touch  the  liquor.  To  every  gallon  of  this  liquor  stir  in  twe 
pounds  and  a  half  of  white  sugar,  and  put  it  into  a  vessel.  To 
every  six  gallons  add  one  quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  su 
weeks.  If  fine,  bottle  it ;  if  not,  draw  it  off  clear  into  anothei 
vessel,  or  large  bottles  j  and,  in  a  fortnight,  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

Another  Way.— Take  four  gallons  of  currants,  not  too  ripe, 
strip  them  into  an  earthen  stein  with  a  cover  to  it ;  then  take 
two  gallons  and  a  half  of  water,  and  fire  pounds  and  a  half  oi 
sugar ;  boil  the  sugar  and  water  together,  and  well  skim  it ;  then 
pour  it  boiling  on  the  currants,  and  let  it  stand  forty-eight  hours  \ 
afterwards  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag  into  the  vessel  again, 
and  let  it  stand  a  fortnight  to  settle :  then  bottle  it  off. 

Black  Currant  Jelly. 

.  This  is  made  as  the  red,  which  see  (p.  153). 

There  is  nothing  which  relieves  sore  throats  more  than  thil 
jelly,  it  deterges,  to  use  the  medical  expression,  and  abates 
thirst  and  fever.  Barley  water  is  frequently  acidulated  with 
it*  which  makes  a  most  refreshing  drink  in  all  fevers.  It  u 
particularly  serviceable  in  the  low  stages  of  typhus  fevers. 

4       Syrup  of  Black  Currants.     (Syrupus  Ribis  Nigri.) 

Take  of  the  juice  of  black  currants,  strained,  two  pints; 

—  double  refined  sugar,  fifty  ounces : 

Dissolve  the  sugar,  and  boil  to  make  a  syrup. 
A  tea-spoonfui  of  this  is  given  to  children  in  the  thrush. 
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COMMON   VINE. 

VITIS  VINIFERA. 


CUus  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynla. 
Eaorr.  Gwr.  Cha*.     PttaU  adhering  at  their  apices,  withered:   Seed 

tve-teeded,  above. 
Inc.  Cbab.    Leaves  tobate,  sinuate,  naked. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Tm  ?ine  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  climbs  by  means  of 
tendrils.  The  leaves  are  deeply  serrated,  commonly  divided  into 
three  lobes,  baring  long  footstalks.  The  calyx  is  cnt  into  Aye 
segments.  The  petals  are  fire,  whitish,  and  soon  drop.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  round  berry  of  one  cell,  and  has  five  hard  seeds 
of  an  irregular  form. 

HISTORY. 

1.  The  hardy  Tines,  which  ripen  in  August,  are,  the  black  July 
gripe;  black  sweet- water  white  ditto;  black  Corinth,  or  cur. 
wat 

%  In  September,  the  early  white  muscadine;  white  musca. 
owe  royal,  or  cbasselas  blanc ;  white  le  conr  grape,  or  musk 
chasseUs;  red  chasselas;  red  ditto;  black  Burgundy;  black 
Frontigoac;  black  cluster,  haying  hoary  whitish  leaves,  and 
•hort  compact  clusters. 
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3.  Ripening  in  October,  red  Hamburgh,  black  ditto.  Tl 
grapes  of  both  large. 

Tender  Tines,  seldom  ripening  unless  the  autumn  proves  rei 
warm  and  mild ;  and  are  therefore  often  planted  against  ho 
walls,  hot-houses,  and  forcing-frames. 

1.  Ripening  in  September,  red  Frontiniac;  grisly  ditto  ;  whi 
ditto ;  white  muscat  of  Alexandria ;  red  ditto. 

2.  Ripening  in  October,  St.  Peter's ;  Tokay ;  white  Syrii 
exceeding  large  cluster);  red  raisin;  white  ditto;  claret. 

The  hot-house  ripens  some  of  the  efcrly  sorts  in  May  ai 
June,  others  in  July  and  August. 

The  vine,  besides  in  Englaud,  grows  in  temperate  situations 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  cultivated  very  generally  for  tl 
sake  of  its  agreeable  subacid  fruit.  Before  they  are  ripe,  grap 
are  extremely  harsh  and  acid,  and  by  expression  furnish  a  liqu 
which  is  called  verjuice.  It  contains  malic  acid,  super-tartra 
of  potass,  and  extractive,  and  may  be  made  to  furnish  wine  1 
the  addition  of  sugar, 

Raisins. — A»  the  grape  advances  to  maturity,  the  quantity 
sugar  in  it  increases,  while  that  of  malic  acid  diminishes:  I 
this  means  not  only  the  water  they  contained  is  dissipated>  b 
the  quantity  of  acid  seems  to  be  diminished.  They  become  me 
saccharine,  mucilaginous,  sad  laxative  than  the  recent  grape,  h 
are  less  cooling. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Raisin  Win*. 

To  one  gallon  of  water  put  six  gallons  of  sun  raisins ;  let 
stand  in  a  tub  twelve  days,  stir  frequently,  press  the  raisins  j 
dry  as  possible,  and  put  the  liquor  into  a  cask  of  the  prop 
size :  to  ten  gallons  put  a  quart  of  brandy.  If  you  wish  1 
make  it  very  rich,  you  may  put  seven  pounds  of  raisins  to 
gallon,  and  dissolve  fae  pounds  of  sugar-candy  in  the  liquo 
before  you  put  it  into  the  barrel ;  when  made  thus  it  must  star 
longer,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any  foreign  wine* 

Sherry.    (Vummh  album  Hispamm.  E.    Ykram.  L.) 

Wine  is  the  juice  of  the  grape  altered  by  fermentation.  Tl 
numerous  varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  proportic 
of  sugar  contained  in  the  must,  and  the  manner  of  its  ferment 
tion.    When  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  sufficient,  and  Che  fle 
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lastjfifion  complete,  the  nine  it  perfect  aid  generous  i  if  the 
sntatity  of  sugar  be  too  large,  part  of  it  remains  undecomposed, 
at  the  fermentation  is  languid,  and  the  wine  is  sweet  and  tortious ) 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  small,  the  wine  is  thin  and  weak) 
sad  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be  completed,  it  WiH 
proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and,  on  drawing  the  cork,  th* 
viae  will  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as,  for  example,  Cbampaigne* 
When  the  must  is  separated  from  the  hask  of  the  grape  before  it 
is  fermented,  the  wine  has  little' or  so  colour:  these  are  called 
vsite  wines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  husks  are  allowed  to 
nonta  in  the  mast  while  the  fermentation  is  going  on,  the  aV» 
total  dissolve*  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks,  and  the  win* 
it  coloured :  such  are  called  red  wines*  Besides,  in  these  pt in- 
apt! ctfcntJttaaoet  Wines  vary  much  in  flavour.  The  red  wines 
sjott  commonly  drank  in  this  country  are  Port,  which*  is  strong 
sad  austere,  containing  much  tannin,  and  claret,  which  ia-tbiiu 
aar  and  higher  favoured.  Our  white  wines  are  all  strong,  Ma* 
aora,  Sherry,  Lisbon,  Malaga,  and  Hock.  Of  these  Hock  i* 
the  most  acidulous,  and  Malaga  the  sweetest* 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Wine,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  acts  as  a  beneficial  sti, 
tutus  to  the  whole  system.  It  promotes  digestion,  increases 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raises  the  heat  of  the  body^ 
sad  exhilarates  the  spirits. .  Taken  to  excess,  it  produces  in* 
ehriety,  which  is  often  succeeded  by  head-ach,  stupor,  nausea, 
tad  djarrhcea,  which  last  for  several  days.  Habitual  excess  in 
wine  debilitates  the  stomach,  produces  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  gives  rise  to  dropsy,  gout, 
apoplexy,  and  cutaneous  affections. 

One  cannot  but  lament  that  a  remedy  so  extremely  useful 
should  be  so  difficult  to  procure  genuine,  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
dear  things  are  always  sophisticated  j-  and  I  would  here  remark, 
mat  Providence  has  with  consummate  wisdom  diversified  climates, 
sad  hence  productions,  to  create  a  spirit  of  intercourse,  barter, 
or  trade ;  and  that  when  any  government,  through  a  narrow, 
contracted,  sneaking  jealousy,  prohibits  by  duties  the  purchase 
of  such  a  necessary  as  wine,  of  a  neighbour,  that  this  act  is  a  sin 
against  the  omnipotent  Creator,  and  productive  to  mankind  of 
the  highest  calamity,  and  all  good  men  should  endeavour  to  open 
the  eyes  of  tuct^iulers,and  make  them  sensible  of  both  the  wicked. 
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new  and  impolicy  of  such  envious  jealousy.  Peace  and.grn 
will  should  pre?ail  throughout  the  world,  and  we  shall  eti 
find,  that  if  our  neighbours  the  French  be  rich,  they  would  1 
less  inclined  to  do  us  an  injury  and  go  to  war  than  when  pool 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  French  once  thought  then 
selves  so  wretched  in  their  own  poor  soil,  that  they  invariN 
Italy,  and,  bringing  thence  some  vines,  the  whole  country  h 
become  a  vineyard,  and  more  delicious  wine  is  produced 
France  alone  than  in  all  the  world,  beside. 

Id  Italy  an  useful  oil  is  drawn  from  the  grape  stones.  In  ord 
to  separate  the  seeds  from  the  husks  and  refuse  matter,  the  roai 
is  put  into  a  bucket  with  some  water  and  worked  about  with  ti 
hands  until  the  seeds,  from  their  superior  weight,  have  fallen  i 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  They  are  then  to  be  removed  and  drii 
in  the  sun,  or  by  any  other  way,  as  soon  as  possible :  when 
sufficient  quantity  is  collected,  the  whole  is  to  be  ground  in  tl 
same  kind  of  mill  that  is  used  for  hemp*  and  coleseed  :  beii 
then  cold  drawn,  a.  fine  oil  is  procured,  which  is  scarcely  <3 
stinguishable  from  common  olive  oil.  The  refuse  matter,  beii 
scalded  in  a  little  hot  water,  yields  a  fresh  portion  of  oil,  thouj 
of  an  inferior  quality,  which  burns  excellently  well  in  a  lam] 
giving  out  no  unpleasant  odour,  and  very  little  smoke.  I  recolte 
somewhere  to  have  read  of  a  person  who  took  the  loppings  < 
prunings  of  the  vine  and  made  excellent  vinegar  from  the  sam 
and  even  wine  with  the  aid  of  sugar. 
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PULMONARIA  OFFICINALIS. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 

Ennrr.  Gem.  Chav.    Eorolla  funnel-shaped,  pervious  in  the  throat:  Calyx 

prismatic  five -angled. 
Spec.  Char.    Leave*  radical,  ovate-cordate,  hairy. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  his  plant  rises  to  a  foot  in  height  Stem  is  erect,  rough. 
Leaves  oblong,  pointed,  rough,  with  white  spots  on  the  upper 
surface.  The  flowers  are  reddish  and  purple.  The  calyx  con. 
fists  of  one  leaf,  divided  on  the  top  into  five  points.  The  corolla 
is  cut  in  the  margin  into  five  obtuse  segments.  The  seeds  are 
four,  lodged  in  the  bosom  of  the  permanent  calyx. 
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HISTORY. 

It  is  a  plant  common  enough  in  hedges,  and  in  shady  m 
rather  moist  situations.  It  flowers  in  May.  From  its  beaut 
It  has  obtained  a  place  in  oar  gardens. 

MEDICAL  TIRTUE. 

It  is  a  popular  remedy,  as  Dr.  Woodrille  observes,  probaN; 
from  its  spotted  foliage,  resembling  in  this  the  freckled  appear 
anc6  of  the  longs.  It  is  not  admitted  into  our  Pharmacopoeias 
and  might  hare  been  rejected  by  me,  unless  the  illustrious  Halle 
had  said  that  its  viscous  juice,  possessing  some  degree  of  acidity 
had  been  found  of  use  to  take  off  a  dryness  of  the  throat,  an< 
in  a  case  of  cough,  accompanied  with  spitting  of  blood. 
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LITHOSPERMUM  OFFICINALE. 


OEotsV.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Bssnr.  Get.  Chab.    Corolla  funnel-shape,  neck  perforate,  naked :  Cains 

■ie-parted. 
Inc.  Chak.    Corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx:  Leaves  lanceolate: 

Seed*  polished. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  stem  is  erect,  and  beset  with  short  bristly  hairs.  The 
ktYes  are  alternate,  sessile,  pointed,  hairy  beneath,  and  studded 
with  cartilaginoQS  tubercles  above.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  The  calyx  is  divided  into  five  segments.  The 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel-shaped,  mouth  naked,  its  border 
is  cat  into  five  blunt  teeth.  The  seeds  are  four,  egg-shaped, 
shining  and  extremely  hard.  . 

M* 
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HISTORY. 

It  grows  in  England  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  Its  flowers  ap 
pear  in  May  and  Jane.  The  seeds  have  the  most  exquisit 
polish,  and  are  of  a  stony  hardness  and  appearance.  Henc 
Pliny,  speaking  of  these,  says,  "  Nee  qujequam  inter  herbas  ma 
jore  quidem  miracnlo  aspexi.  Taatus  est  decor,  Telat  aurificui 
arte  alternis  inter  folia  candicantibus  margaritis j  tarn  exquisit 
difScnltas  lapidis  ex  herba  nascentis." 

MEDICAL  US£t 

As  the  longwort  gained  its  refutation  and  trial  from  the  re 
semblance  to  the  langs,  so  superstition  thought  that  Provident 
pointed  out  this  as  a  remedy  against  the  stone,  the  seeds  beXn 
made  to  indicate  such  Yirtue,  being  stones  themselves,  Halk 
says  that  these  efferresce  with  an  acid.  The  fact  is,  that  tb 
internal  part  is  of  the  nature  of  almonds,  with  more  oil  in  ii 
and  a  decoction  of  the  seed  of  the  lithospermum  is  lubricating 
and  hence  beneficial  in  the  stone  and  strangury.  Murray  saj 
of  this  remedy,  "  Lotum  movere  hisce  quidem  credo,  et  i 
stranguria  efficere  aliquid  posse,  quum  ob  nuclenm  emulsir 
naturae  eft."    The  root  is  need  by  ladies  as  paint. 
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OR 

ALKANET. 

ANCHUSA  OFFICINALIS. 


Qast  V*  Pentandria*    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
£m»t.  Gnr.  Chab.    CortUa  fannel-ihaped,  the  throat  dosed  by  promi- 

Beacei!  Seed  hollowed  at  the  base. 
foe  Ciab.    Leavee  lanceolate,  rough  i  Sfikee  both  lateral  and  terminal 

imbricated:  Calyx  five-parted. 

DESCRIPTION. 
Tire  plant  rises  about  two  feet    Leares  alternate,  narrow, 
lanceolate,  rough,  hairy.    Flowers  purple.    Calyx  rough,  cut 
into  fife  acute  segments.   Corolla  funnel-shaped.   Limb  cut  into 
fa  obtuse  segments.    Seeds  four. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  seldom  found  wild  in  England,  but  is  common 
en  the  continent,  and  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens.    It  arranges 
voder  the  natural  order  Asperifoliae. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
Boerhaave,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says :   «  In  tussi  invtta- 
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rata  et  omnibus  morbis  pulmonum  prodest,  folia  et  radioas  ia 
decoctis  pectoralibus  adhibentuff,  succus  ejus  cam  magno  sac 
cessu  in  pleuritide  datur."— "  A  decoctujn  of  the  leaves  and  root 
of  the  alkanet  is  advantageous  ia  inveterate  coughs,  and  all  dis. 
orders  of  the  chest  It  is  both  demulcent  and  pectoral*  and  the 
expressed  juice  is  given  witfe  great  succsa*  ia  pleurisy."  Chomd 
relates,  that  boiled  With  milk  it  is  efficacious,  in  dysentery, 
Being  of  a  glutinous  nature*  it  is  prohajile  that  it  may  be  of  some 
use,  although  of  no  great  medical  virtue.  What  surprises  mosi 
is  the  vaunted  accounts  of  hs  efftjeacy  in  the  cure  of  melancholia 
and  other  hypochondriacal  diseases.  But  then  it  must  be  steeped 
in  strong  ale  and  wine :— "  Quq  vino  inditum  animi  volnptatu 
'  augere,  hilaritatemque  offerre  creditor." — Dios.  I.  iv.  c  128. 
Hence  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of  .the  four  grand  cordial  flowers, 
But  as  Dr.  Woodville  justly  observes,  the  efficacy  of  warm  watei 
as  a  diluent,  and  of  wine  as  a  true  cordial,  cannot  be  denied, 
and  this  will  explain  to  us  the  varied  accounts  of  certain  plan* 
acting  according  to  die  vehicle  employed. 
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BORAGO  OFFICINALIS. 

QojiV.  Pentandria;    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
kGnr.  Caa*.    Corolla  rotate:  the  throat  dosed  with  rays. 
IracGiii.    &^s  patent  t  ail  tbe  Imom  alternate. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Tim  plant  rises  to  two  feet,  stalk  much  branched.  Lea?es 
undulate,  hairy,  dilate,  Taginant  Flowers  conspicuous,  blue, 
pendent  Calyx  cat  into  five  segments,  permanent  Corolla 
monopetalous,  wheel-shaped.  Border  cut  into  fire  large  spread* 
iog  pointed  segments.  The  mouth  closed  with  fire  prominences, 
Hunt,  notched  at  the  end.  The  calyx  serves  the  office  of  cap. 
sole,  and  contains  the  seeds,  which  are  four,  of  an  irregular 
shape, 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  although  not  indigenous  to  this 
climate,  has  stolen  out  of  the  gardens,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
waste  grounds  and  on  old  walls,  usually  near  the  residence  of 
man.  Bolduc  relates,  that  a  decoction  of  borage  leaves,  erapo* 
rated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  set  by  for  a  few  days, 
yielded  saline  crystals,  partly  la  form  of  fine  needles,  auAjprtly 
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cubical ;  that  the  needled  crystals  were  found  to  be  perfect<nitre, 
and  the  cubical  sea  salt:  that  by  passing  the  decoction  through 
quicklime  before  the  inspissation,  both  salts  were  obtained  in 
greater  purity  and  larger  quantity :  that  the  substance  of  the 
leaves  remaining  after  the  boiling  being  dried  and  burnt,  and 
the  ashes  elixated  with  water,  the  lye,  properly  evaporated  and 
set  to  shoot,  yielded  first  a  vitriolated  tartar,  and  afterwards 
sea  salt ;  the  liquor  after  the  crystallization  also  proved  alkaline. 
Common  observation  also  shows  that  this  plant,  if  dry,  and 
put  upon  the  fire,  emits  a  sort  of  coruscations,  with  a  slight  de- 
tonation in  the  burning,  which  points  out  the  nitre  it  contains* 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
The  borage  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  four  grand  cardiac  plants. 
But  then  it  must  be  mixed  with  wine, 

Vinum  potatum  quo  sit  macerate  buglossa, 
Moerorem  cerebri  dicunt  auferre  periti. 

Schol.  Sakrn.  c.  xxi. 

}  But  its  real  use  is  in  the  composition  of  a  ptisan  to  aid  'the 
operation  of  Nature,  or  rather  as  substituting  what  is  bland  and 
unirritating  for  the  usual  stimulus  of  food  to  allay  action.  Hence 
it  is  found  of  service  in  colds,  and  all  inflammatory  affections, 
as  a  diluting  drink.  In  this  way  it  may  answer  the  high  enco- 
mium on  it  given  by  Boerhaave ;— u  H*c  planta  contra  bilem 
exasperatam  vobis  commendabo,  succus  ex  press  us  saporem  spu- 
mantem  refert  sine  ulla  acrimouia,  nam  est  subdulcis,  saponaceus, 
et  pro  summo  solaminc  in  morbis  adhibetur,  si  cum  sero  lactb 
vel  syrupo  citri  gratior  redditus  diluatur,  turn  in  omni  morbo 
inflaramato,  podagra,  phrcnitide,  para phreni tide,  et  peripneu. 
monia  convenit."  According  to  Dr.  Woodville  and  others,  the 
diluent  does  the  business,  and  the  use  of  such  kind  of  herbs  is 
only  to  cloak  the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  appearance  of  a  medicine. 

Under  the  idea  that  it  is  cooling,  it  is  pnt  into  a  mixture  of 
cider,  water,  and  lemon-juice,  ^with  some  wine  added,  when  it 
has  the  emphatic  appellation  of  zjcool  tankard,  and  this  is  drunk 
in  the  middle  of  summer  as  a  most  cooling  refreshing  drink. 

Malouin  remarks,  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  which  is  not 
green  like  that  of  most  other  herbs,  but  of  a  brown  colour, 
added  to  the  bitter  mixtures  of  the  juices  of  cresses,  chervil,  &c. 
takes  off  their  unpleasantness. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  thtj  young  and  tender  leaves  are 
good  in  sailads,  or  as  a  potherb. 
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VOMIC   NUT,. 

OR 

POISON   NUT. 

STRTCHNOS  NUX  VOMICA. 


ChusV.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ctmrr.  Get.  Cba*.    Corona  fire-cleft :  Berry  one-celled,  with  a  ligneous 

bark. 
Inc.  Caaa.    Leave*  orate :  Stem  anarmed. 


DESCRIPTION. 
It  it  a  large  tree.  The  young  branches  have  a  gouty  appear* 
ance.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  upon  short  footstalks,  ovate, 
with  three  or  five  ribs*  The  flowers  are  terminal  in  a  fascicular 
kind  of  umbel.  Calyx  tubular,  five-toothed.  Corolla  mono* 
petalous,  tube  cyliodric,  the  border  cut  into  five  segments. 

HISTORY. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  introduced  into  Eng. 
land  in  1770  by  Dr.  Russel.  The  nut  is  flat,  round,  about  an 
inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  with  a  promi- 
nence of  a  gray  colour,  covered  externally  with  woolly,  and  in- 
ternally with  hard  and  tough  like  horn,  and  remarkably  bitter. 
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VIRTUES. 
It  has  been  given  and  recommended  by  foreign  physicians  m 
a  vermifuge,  in  rheumatism,  gout,  canine  madness,  dysentery, 
and  mania ;  but  such  powerful  remedies  require  a  very  cautious 
hand,  and  more  facts  in  their  favour,  before  we  would  recom- 
mend their  application. 

The  nux  vomica  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
vermin.  It  is  quickly  fatal  to  dogsj  hares,  foxes,  wolves,  rab- 
bits :  and  Loureiro  relates,  that  a  horse  died  in  four  hours  after 
taking  a  drachm  of  the  seed.  From  examination  after  death,  U 
appears  that  it  does  not  act  upon  the  stomach  or  bowels,  but 
immediately  on  the  nerves  by  its  narcotic  power,  A  scruple 
will  destroy  a  large  dog,  and  four  grains  has  killed  a  cat.  Iu 
a  small  quantity  it  is  fatal  to  rats,  which  are  readily  destroyed 
by  the  following  method : — 

In  or  near  the  place  frequented  by  ratsy  place  on  a  slate  or 
tile  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  dry  oatmeal.  Lay  it  thin,  and 
press  it  flat,  that  it  may  be  easily  ascertained  what  is  taken 
away.  The  rats,  if  not  interrupted,  will  come  regularly  there  to 
feed;  supply  them  with  fresh  oatmeal  for  two  or  three  days;  and 
then,  well  mixing,  in  about  six  table-spoonfuls  of  dry  oatmeal, 
three  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  feed  them  with  it  for  two  or  three 
days  more.  Afterward,  for  one  day,  give  them  half  the  quan- 
tity of  this  scented  oatmeal  which  they  have  before  eaten ;  and, 
next  day,  the  following  mixture :  To  four  ounces  of  dry  oatmeal, 
scented  with  six  drops  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
the  poison-nut  powder,  pounded  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  sifted 
through  fine  muslin.  Mix  this  with  the  scented  oatmeal ;  lay  it 
en  the  tile  or  slate,  let  the  rats  eat  it,  without  interruption,  for 
twenty-four  hours.  A  few  hours  after  eating  any  of  it,  they 
will  be  seen  running  about,  as  if  drunk  or  paralytic  ;  but  they 
generally,  at  last,  retire  to  their  haunts,  and  die.  When  they 
have,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  eaten  only  a  small  portion, 
leave  the  remainder  of  the  mixture  twenty-four  hours  longer; 
after  which  it  will  be  best  to  burn  what  is  left,  a  fresh  mixture 
being  prepared  at  so  trifling  an  expense  when  wanted. 

The  doors  of  the  place  where  the  mixture  is  exposed  to  the 
rats,  should  be  kept  shut,  to  prevent  them  from  being  disturbed, 
and  to  keep  children  and  domestic  animals  from  getting  at  it. 
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PHY8ALL5  ALKEKENGL 


Gb*  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
burr.  Gs».  Cnuu    CWolte  rotate :  Stamina  conniving :  Berry  within  the 

calyx,  inflated,  bilocular. 
Spit.  Char.    Lt*x*t  in  pain,  entire,  acute :  Stem  herbaceous,  beneath 


DESCRIPTION. 

Ihe  root  of  this  plant  is  perennial,  hot  it  dies  down  every 
year.  The  leaves  ate  alternate)  sometimes  two  together,  of  aa 
irregular  shape,  undulated,  pointed,  veined.  Calyx  permanent* 
becoming  a  large,  orbicular,  pentangular,  infeted  membrane; 
encompassing  the  berry,  which  is  two-celled,  and  contains  no* 
aerous  flat  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

It  b  a  natif  e  of  the  south  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens, 
tad  has  been  cultivated  ever  since  the  time  of  Gerarde,  in  1597. 
It  flowers  from  July  till  September,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Oc- 
tober. 
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MEDICAL  USES. 

This  is  also  one  of  the  plants  discarded  from  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias ;  and  we  might  be  tempted  to  follow  the  rootine  of  fa- 
shion, unless  the  great  Boerhaave  had  said  "  it  was  good  in  fe- 
vers, and  disorders  of  the  kidneys.9' 

"  Baccae  habentsuccum  vinosum  penetrafltisaimuin,  similem 
succum  citri  Tel  yioi ;  hinc  in  febribus  ardentibns  laudator,  hie 
succus  quoque  est  diureticus,  ergo  in  morbis  renum  comraenda- 
tur,  et  quidem  optimus  est,  quia  nil  in  nostro  corpore  nisi  sola 
urioa,  quae  in  pntredinem  alcalinam  vcrgit,  hinc  alcalia  diuretica 
robis  semper  sint  suspecta.  Baccae  exsiccate,  in  pollinem  con- 
trite et  vino  infnsae  est  summum  diureticum,  quod  etiam  al- 
vum  movet,  sis  etiam  contra  calcalum  laodatur,  ralet  contra 
omnes  morbos  ardentes  vi  sua  refrigerante,  semina  exsiccata  et 
contrita  enm  saccharo  ad  unciam  dimidiam  sunt  optima  in  om- 
nibus renum  morbis,  ins  tar  thee  et  coffe*  adhibita  renes  purgnnt, 
baccae  Talent  contra  sanguinem  congrumatum,  icterum,  strangu- 
riam,  urinae  remoram  arthritidem  et  hydropem ;  fumus  semiois 
ore  exceptus  mire  prolicit  vermicides  ex  deatis  cavo ;  ex  baccis 
fiunt  trochisci  optimi." 

The  dose  is  six  to  twelve  berries,  or  an  ounce  of  their  ex- 
pressed juice.  There  is  no  danger  that  can  be  derived  from  a 
larger  number,  as  in  Spain  and  Switzerland  they  frequently  sup- 
ply the  place  of  other  edible  fruit* 

Ray,  our  countryman,  whose  medical  knowledge  was  tem- 
pered with  superstition,  mentions,  that  a  gouty  person  prevented 
the  returns  of  this  disorder  by  eating  eight  of  these  cherries  at 
each  change  of  the  moon* 

It  is  some  knowledge,  however,  to  know,  that  should  chil- 
dren, or  any  other  person,  foolishly  be  invited  to  taste  of  this 
fruit,  they  will  not  surely  die ;  for  if  not  their  medical  virtues, 
their  innocency  has  been  abundantly  proved* 
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ATROPA  MANDRAGORA. 


CZfstY.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia, 
Ennrr.  Get.  Cham,    Cprtffo  campaanlate:  Stamina  distant:  Berry  glo- 
bular, two-celled, 
ftrac.  Cba*«    No  #eeta :  Scop*  one-flowered. 


DESCEIPTION. 

A  shall  plant  Leaves  radical,  ovate,  veined,  waved;  at  first 
erect,  afterwards  resting  on  the  ground.  Flowers  large,  whitish. 
Calyx  five-cleft,  segments  pointed.  Corolla  deeply  cat  into  five 
tegmenta.    Berry  large.    Root  fusiform* 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  flowers  in  March  and 
ApriL    Cultivated  with  us,  according  to  Turner,  in  1502. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  of  which  such  strange  things  are  re- 
ported. Its  root  frequently  dividing  into  two  below,  and  shoot- 
ing out  fusiform  radicles,  on  each  side,  gave  a  resemblance  to  a 
1M&4  and  being  aided  by  art,  this  likeness  was  rendered  so  com. 
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plete  as  to  deceive  the  mnMftnde  by  such  an  extraordinary  Teg* 
table  production.  The  possessor  of  such  wonders  reported,  th« 
it  was  death  to  dig  up  the  root;  that  sereams  were  heard  whe 
these  became  wounded ;  and  that  they  were  to  be  drawn*  out  b 
means  of  a  dog,  which  perished;  and  in  this  way  only  the 
could  be  extracted. 

"  Fernnt  has  prsettantissimfas  radioes  non  sine  periculo  man 
•ffodi,  quapropter  eas  primum  confodiendnm  esse,  ita  nt  min 
mum  ex  radice  terra  sit  conditum,  ddn  ab  ca  rdigandnm  canen 
a  quo  postea  fugiente  radix  extrahitur  et  sequitar,  sed  non  adc 
longe,  qaandoquidem  statim  atque  effbssa  est,  canis  moritni 
nullum  postea  accipientibos  amplius  metum  esse,  imo  sumo 
proficuas  esse,  maleficia  et  infortnnia  qusecunque  avertendo,  t 
felicitates  quascunque  desidembties  aflferendo."— Geoff. 

«  As  an  amulet  this  root  was  deposited  on  the  mantle-pieo 
to  avert  misfortune,  and  bring  to  the  possessor  every  desirabl 
felicity:9' — so  degraded  once  was  the  Materia  Medica,  filled  wit 
such  absurd  and  ridiculous  fancies ! 

This  root  is  anodyne  and  soporific ;  hence  our  immortal  bar 
makes  Othello  say,  after  his  destruction  of  Desdemona, 


-Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 


Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrufto  of  the  world, 
8haH  ever  medicine  me  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  I  had  yesterday. 

By  this  it  appears  it  was  formerly  given  in  the  form  of  a  syrn  j 
and  in  powder  it  has  been  administered  for  this  purpose  in  th 
dose  of  three  or  four  grains  of  the  dried  root  A  tincture  ha 
been  employed,  but  the  extract  might  answer  better.  Bofc 
heave  mentions,  that  even  the  smell  of  the  r^t  induce*  sleep  :~ 
«  Hasc  planta  Loco  dauso  illata  somnum  couciliat  iis  qui  doi 
mire  non  poterant,  hinc  odore  didtur  somanm  excitare." 

It  has  been  employed  by  the  ancients  in  maniacal  cases ;  an 
Pallas  mentions  its  frequent  nse  hi  dreadful  chronic  disorders 
wbkh  require  the  deviation  of  seme  powerful  drug. 

Hoffberg  advises  its  nse  in  "font/'  nt  the  dose  of  a  strop! 
three  times  a  day;  a  disease  that  baffles  the  ordinary  remedies,  am 
its  unhappy  sufferers  are  too  often  doomed  to  become  the  martyr 
of  dangerous  experiments,  •which  debilitate  the  habit,  stop  for  i 
time  the  progress  of  a  disease  perhaps  salutary  to  the  patient 
Imt  soon  after  he  finally  sinks  nfiitar  seme  other  more  Artjaifu 
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fa  the  king's  eril,  scropholons  or  glandular  affections,  the 
Janes  boiled  with  milk  are  reported  by  the  great  Boerhaaye  as 
beneficial :  "  Folia  ejus  cum  lacte  in  cataplasmatis  formam  cocta 
coeducunt  in  omnibus  tumoribtts  scrophulosis  et  scirrhosis." 

Woodville  reports,  that  the  berries  of  the  mandrake  may  be 
etlen  without  producing  any  bad  effects,  from  the  authority  of 
Ray.  Boerhaare  makes  it  doubtful ;  "  Fructus  comestus  di- 
cirar  vitam  extinguere,  verum  clari  Tin  in  Gallia  publico  sine 
aoxi  ederunt  baccas."  Hafler  says,  that  Rhazes  relates,  that 
such  as  have  eaten  the  berries  of  the  mandragora,  have  felt  a 
tannest  of  the  head,  and  that  fire  of  these  apples  hare  pro* 
dated  syncope  and  other  dangerous  symptoms,  which  he  has 
cared;  and  that  modern  authors,  worthy  Of  credit,  confirm  the 
itport  of  its  joporific  effects,  and  sometimes  producing  comrol- 
sioas  and  violent  maniacal  fury.  Respecting  the  rootHaller 
idsies,  that  a  priest  haying  chewed  it  for  liquorice  root,  it  pro* 
diced  cardialgia,  syncope,  and  almost  mortal  delirium*  Such 
contradictory  reports  merit  inquiry.  Perhaps  next  to  an  emetic, 
lads  may  counteract  this  poison* 
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DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 

ATROPA  BELLADONNA. 


Class  Y.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ement.  Gbw.  Char.    Corotb  auapapulate :  Stamina  distant:  JfferrygU 

bular,  two-celled. 
Spec.  Chab.    Stem  herbaceous:  Leaves  orate,  entire. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Hoot  rerjr  thick,  whitish,  sending  forth  strong  purple-colonre 
stems,  from  three  to  five  feet  high.  Leaves  of  an  unequal  sixc 
entire,  oval,  pointed,  in  pairs,  on  short  or  hardly  any  fool 
stalks.  Flowers  of  a  dark  purple,  large,  pendant,  bell-shaped 
farrowed,  the  border  of  which  is  cat  into  five  segments. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  common  in  stony  waste  grounds,  and  flowers  ii 
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Jane  or  July,  and  its  feme*  ripen  in  September,  ivhen  U  ac- 
quires a  shining,  black  colour.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  £rprfxr*$ 
parntis  of  Dioscorides,  and  has  been  long  known  as  a  very  fats! 
poison* 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES.  v 

Ray  found,  by  applying  the  leares  of  the  belladonna  near  (he 
aye,  a  remarkable  relaxation  of  the  uvea  was  produced.  Sau- 
vages  (Nosol.)  supposes  that  the  belladonna  was  the  plant  which 
produced  such  strange  and  dreadful  effects  upon  the  Roman  sol- 
diers during  their  retreat,  under  the  command  of  Anthony,  from  • 
Hie  Farthians :  they  are  said  to  have  "  suffered  great  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  and  were  urged  to  eat  onknown  plants  i 
among  others,  they  met  with  an  herb  that  was  mortal ;  he  that 
had  eaten  of  it  lost  his  memory  and  his  senses,  and  employed 
Mmsetf  wholly  in  turning  about  all  the  stones  he  could  find ;  and, 
after  vomiting  up  bile,  fell  down  dead."— Plutarch's  Life  of  An* 
deny.  The  Scotch  historian  Buchanan  relates,  that  the  Scots 
nixed  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  the  belladonna  (Solanom  son*, 
niferum)  with  the  bread  and  drink  which  by  their  truce  they 
were  to  supply  the  Danes  with,  which  so  intoxicated  them  that 
the  Scots  killed  the  greatest  part  of  S  weno's  army  while  asleep.— 
Lib.  vii. 

Ray  relates  a  curious  instance  of  the  effects  of  this  plant  in 
die  following  words  (Hist.  Plant,  p.  680):—"  Accidit,  ni  fallor, 
tempore  pontificis  maximi  Urbani  ultimi,  ut  quidam  de  famulitio 
cftrdinalis  magni  nominis  (ut  mihi  hie  August©  ret u lit  ejus  hor- 
tulanus)  infnnderit  in  vino  Malvatico  herbam  illam  quam  Bellam 
Donnam  vocant,  daturam  alias  per  noctem  ut  ejus  herb*  effectus 
discerent;  infusum  hoc  propinarunt  cuidam  fratri  mendicanti  ex 
conventu  S.  Hieronjroi,  qui  Patavii  Fratrum  ignorantiae  didtur, 
a  primo  breve  delirium,  cachinni,  gesticulations  variae ;  dein 
insanta  vera,  post  stupor  mentis  qualis  est  ebriorum  vigilantium. 
Cardinalis  pro  ebrio  in  carcere  includit ;  deinde  4  medico  qui 
rem  suboKecerat  innocens  pronuntiatur,  qui  aceti  cyatho  pro* 
pinato,  a  dementia  quam  Bella  Donna  causa  vit  eum  liberat."-— 
Hachstellerus  Decad.  7  ob. 

And  Shakespeare,  in  his  Macbeth,  makes  Banquo  say, 

u  Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  r" 
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-  Tie  number  of  these  berries  necessary  to  produce  deleter!***1 
Affects  may  probably  depend  upon  the  state  of  maturity  in 
*hich  they  are  eaten  :  if  not  more  than  three  or  four  bo  swal- 
lowed, according  to  Haller*8  account  no  bad  consequence  en* 
sues :  u  Baccae  sapore  fatno  dulci  possant  absque  noxa  edi  si 
aumerus  tree  quatuorve  aon  excesserit :  plures  etiam  k  studioso 
medicirue  Cotoaiensi  nomine  Shnonis  vidi  deglutiri*"-— Hal.  Stirp. 
Heir.  No.  679. 

.  But  when  a  greater  number  of  the  berries  are  taken  into  the 
stomach)  scarcely  half  an  hour  elapses  before  violent  symptoms 
supervene;,  viz*  vertigo,  delirium,  great  thirst,  painful  deglutU 
tion,  and  retching,  followed  by  furor,  stridor  deatium,  and  con- 
vulsions ;  the  eye-lids  are  drawn  down,  the  uvea  dilated  and  inw 
movable*;  the  faoe  becomes  red  and  tumid,  and  spasms  affect 
the  mouth  and  jaw ;  the  general  sensibility  and  irritability  of 
the  body  suffer  sach  great  diminution,  that  the  stomach  often 
bean  large  and  repeated  doses  of  tart  emet  (gr.  14.)  without 
being  brought  into  action ;  the  pulse  is  small,  hard,  quick,  and 
subsultus  teadiaum,  risus  sardoaicus  et  coma,  generally  precede 
death.  The  body  being  opened,  inflammation  has  been  disco, 
vered  in  the  intestines,  mesentery,  and  liver,  (Coram.  Nor.  1743, 
p.  61.)  And  Boulduc,  (Hist,  de  PAead.  des  Sc.  de  Paris,  1703, 
p.  66,)  found  the  stomach  of  a  child  eroded  in  three  places.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  vinegar,  liberally  drunk,  has 
been  found  very  efficacious  in  obviating  the  effects  of  this  poison  | 
evacuations  should,  however,  be  always  first  premised. 

The  great  Boerhaave  relates,  "  that  one  berry  alone  is  fatal, 
that  a  gardener  was  hanged  for  neglecting  removing  these  plants, 
and  that  there  is  only  one  antidote  kuown,*~4ioney  mixed  with 
water,  and  a  clyster  of  honey  and  oil."  His  words  are :  "  Haw 
pknta  est  venenaossima,  nam  si  homo  unicam  baccam  coroedat 
ilico  convellitur,  si  pins,  m oritur,  neque  remedium  contra  hoc 
venenum  notum  est,  ut  tristissimo  caso  hie  in  Batavia  contigit 
ut  pueri  ailecti  pulchritudine  harum  baccarum  comederit,  ei 
brevi  suffocati  mortui  star*  sic  et  in  Aula  Hetrusca  accidit,  ub 
tres  pueri  inde  mortui  sunt,  qua  de  re  hortulaans,  col  jusaun 
erat  has  venenatas  planta*  cavere,  suspendio  fuit  plexus;  uuicuq 


•  From  this  effect  of  dilating  the  pupil,  profemor  Reimar  wai  induce* 
10  employ  the  belladonna  before  performing  the  operation  for  the  cat%r»cj 
>y  dropping  some  of  the  inlnaioa  Into  the  eve. 
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tnftnir  en*  reftnedtom,  qooi  est  mel  diitfl  aqua,  to  inalfua  oojtfa, 
et  dysma  ex  roelle  et  ofeo;  extern*  cowhk*!  in  tumofttms  re- 
sohendia." 

Conrad  Goner,  the  gteatest  genius  of  the  age  he  lived  ki,  wll* 
ahuost  merits  the  proud  appellation  of  tike  father  at  botany,  art 
the  superior  courage  to  try  the  expressed  juice  of  this  pkult  S- 
boiled  with  sugar,  and  taken  to  the  amount  of  a  tea-spoonfol, 
it  imitated  the  dperation  of  opium,  dnd  cured  in  Wtri  a  most  vkfc. 
leat  dysentery. 

Lambergen  cured  with  the  belladonna  infused  hi  water,  hf 
the  dose  of  two  grains,  increased  to  four  daily,  4  true  cancer.  ' 
-  Junker  succeeded  in  the1  same  manner.  Vandenblock  re. 
tnoved  also  a  cancerous  tumour  of  the  breast  By  the  internal  use7 
of  the  beHadonria. 

Degner  dissipated  a  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  cured  in  ulcef 
of  the  leg  arising  from  the  bite  of  a  leopard. 

Nor  must  we  omit  here  die  experience  of  our  own  pmctfc 
turners,  Bromfield  and  Gataker,  the  latter  of  whom  found  it  be- 
neficial in  the  hooping  cough. 

In  the  Phil.  Trans.  vol.  i.  p.  77,  mention  is  made  of  a  woman 
being  cured  of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  by  taking  a  tea-cupful 
of  an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves  e? eiy  morning.  The  complaint 
at  first  grew  worse,  but  after  persevering  some  time  in  the  use 
of  the  medicine,  the  symptoms  abated,  and  in  about  half  a  year 
she  was  perfectly  well.  The  infusion  was  made  by  pouring  ten 
tea-cupfuls  of  boiling  water  on  twenty  grains  of  the  dried  leaves, 
and  letting  it  stand  to  infuse  all  night  in  a  warm  place. 

The  celebrated  Cullen  says :  "  1  have  had  a  cancer  of  the  lip 
entirety  cured  by  it ; — a  scirrhosity  in  a  woman's  breast,  of  such 
a  hind  as  frequently  proceeds  to  cancer,  I  have  found  entirely 
discussed  by  the  use  of  it ; — a  sore  a  little  below  the  eye,  which 
had  pat  on  a  cancerous  appearance,  was  much  mended  by  the 
internal  use  of  the  belladonna;  but  the  patient,  haring learned 
somewhat  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  medicine,  refused  to 
continue  the  use  of  it,  upon  which  the  sore  again  spread,  and 
was  painful ;  but  upon  a  return  to  the  use  of  the  belladonna  was 
again  mended  to  a  considerable  degree ;  when,  the  same  fears 
again  returning,  the  use  of  it  was  again  laid  aside,  and  with  the 
same  consequence  of  the  sore  becoming  worse.  Of  these  alter- 
nate states,  connected  with  the  alternate  use  of,  and  abstU 
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nance  from,  the  belladonna,  there  were  several  of  these  alter* 
nations  which  fell  under  my  own  observation*" 

The  leaves  of  the  belladonna  were  first  used  externally  to  dis- 
ease scirrhous  and  cancerous  tumours,  and  also  as  an  application 
to  ill-conditioned  ulcers :  their  good  effects  in  this  way  at  length 
induced  physicians  to  employ  them  internally  for  the  same  dis- 
orders, and  we  have  a  considerable  number  of  well-authenticated 
facts  which  prove  them  a  very  serviceable  and  important  remedy 
But  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that  many  cases  of  this  sori 
have  occurred  in  which  the  belladonna  has  been  employed  with* 
out  success :  this,  however,  may  be  said  of  every  medicine. 

In  our  present  state  of  medical  science  we  would  advise  ex« 
treme  caution  in  the  use  of  such  a  poisbnous  drug :  for,  as  tin 
great  Haller  says,  we  have  seen  from  its  use  a  furious  detiriun 
arise,  which  has  continued ;  a  permanent  blindness ;  and  mon 
than  one  case  where  this  remedy,  used  as  a  cure  for  the  gout^ 
has  proved  fatal  to  the  party. 
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HYOSCTAMUS   NIGER. 


Clan  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
fc*or.  Gek.  Cbab.     CWoffa  funnel-shaped,  obtuse:  Stamina  inclined : 

Capmle  ©percolate,  bilocvtar. 
8mc.  Cwa».    Z^tfwt  embracing  the  item,  waving  i  ffomn  senile. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Thx  plant  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  The  leaves  are  large, 
cit  into  irregular  lobes  or  pointed  segments,  of  a  glaucous  co- 
low,  undulated,  woolly,  and  embrace  the  stem.  Flowers  are 
fameJ-ahaped,  the  tube  short,  the  border  expanded,  and  cut  into 
fife  obtuse  segments.  The  colour  is  a  dingey  yellow,  with  bright 
purple  streaks,  which  is  the  livery  of  poisonous  herb?,  purple 
with  yellow  being  the  characteristic.  The  calyx  is  also  divided 
into  five  short-pointed  downy  segments. 
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HENBANE. 
HIStORY. 


Henbane  is  an  annual  plant,  which  grows  in  great  abundance 
In  most  parts  of  Britain,  by  the  road  sides  and  among  rubbish, 
flowers  in  July,  Its  smell  is  strong  and  peculiar,  and  when 
bruised  somewhat  like  tobacco,  especially  when  the  leaves  are 
burnt ;  and  on  burning  they  sparkle,  as  if  they  contained  a  ni- 
trate ;  when  chewed,  however,  they  hare  no  saline  taste,  but 
are  insipM,  mild,  and  mudlaginoas. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Tins,  tike  the  last,  is  often  a  fatal  poison.  Many  examples 
might  be  produced ;  but  out  of  the  many  instances  of  this  kind, 
we  shall  only  advert  to  sonie  of  them,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  this  plant  have  separately  produced 
poisonous  effects.  Dr.  Patowllat,  physician  at  Totfcy  in  France, 
relates,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xl.  p.  446,  that  nine  persons. 
In  consequence  of  having  eaten  the  roots  of  hyoscyanws,  were 
seized  with  most  alarming  symptoms :  u  Some  were  speechless, 
and  showed  no  other  signs  of  life  than  by  convulsions,  contor- 
tions of  the  limbs,  and  the  risus  sardonicus ;  all  having  their  eye! 
starting  out  of  their  heads,  and  their  mouths  drawn  backwards 
on  both  sides :  others  had  all  the  symptoms  alike :  however,  five 
of  them  did  now  and  then  open  their  mouths,  bat  it  was  to  otter 
bowlings.  The  madness  of  all  these  patients  was  so  complete, 
and  their  agitations  so  violent,  that  in  order  to  give  one  of  them 
the  antidote,  I  was  obliged  to  employ  six  strong  men  to  hold  him 
while  I  was  getting  his  teeth  asunder  to  pour  down  the  remedy." 
And,  what  is  remarkable^  Dr.  Patouillat  says,  that  on  their  re- 
covery all  objects  appeared  to  them  as  red  as  scarlet,  for  two 
or  three  days.  Further  accounts  of  the  effects  of  these  roots  an 
given  by  Weplsr  de  Cicut  &c  p.  23Q :  Simon  Pauli  Quadr. 
p.  384:  Blom,  in  Vet.  Ac.  Haadi.  1774,  p.  52,  Respecting 
the  seeds  of  henbane,  we  have  an  account  given  by  sir  Hani 
Sloane,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  09,  of  four  childsas 
who  ate  them  by  mistaking  the  capsules,  in  which  they  were  con- 
tained, for  filberts.  "  The  symptoms  that  appeared  in  all  thi 
four  were  great  thirst,  swimmings  of  the  head,  dimness  of  sight 
ravings,  profound  sleep,  which  last  in  one  of  die  children  con 
tinued  two  days  and  nights."  See  also  Essays  and  Observations 
Phys.  and  lit,  vol.  il.  p.  34$:  Helmont.  Ort.  Med.  p.  JOfl 
Ephemer.  Germ,  annis  7  et  8,  4c    The  leaves  of  hvoscyamus 
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We  are  told,  vara  boiled  in  broth,  and  eaten  bj  mm  person* 
(ive  men  aad  two  women),  who  too*  beoaewatieceed  with  sym- 
ptoms of  intoxJcatiqn.  Dr.  Stednma  says :  «Int  them  about 
three  hours  after  hating  eaten  it;  and  then  three  of  the  men  wer* 
become  oak*  insensible,  did  not  know  their  comrades,  talked 
aMoharendy,  aad  were  in  as  high  adettrium  as  people  ia  en* 
sage  of  a  feter.  Ail  of  them  had  low  irregular  pulses,  staves*!? 
and  frequently  changed  colour :  their  eyes  looked  fiery ,  an£ 
they  catched  at  whaterer  lay  next  them,  calling  out  that  it  wet 
going  to  falL'wphiL  Trans.  t«1*  xbii.  an.  1750. 

BaHer  rote**,  u  that  a  young  student  of  great  spirit  ami 
thirst  for  knowledge  (Simon),  from  an  experiment  on  himself 
with  tab  plant,  became  Idiotic,  and  paralytic  on  one  sale,  and 
was  with  difficulty  restored.''—"  Memmi  sedalem  tteaja  Simo-r 
atom,  cum  Laid*  saecuni,  anno  i7Sf .  fioeahaatf  achohtl  fat) 
uuentaret,  aconita,  apocyna,  belladonna)  baccaa  tsapene  do* 
ah  hyescyemi  tero  semto*  tietam,  ansa*  wiositati* 
\  dedisse,  atqne  mente  aKcnatum,  ekaroooe  latere  mrsta* 
tans,  tanea  a  pteoeptore  servasum  raiese."    Stirp.  Barf.  a.  Mb 

Henbane,  in  a  moderate  dose,  often  produces  sweat,  and 
sometimes  aa  eruption  of  pustules,  and  generally  sound  sleep, 
aaceeeded  by  serenity  of  mind  and  reunited  rigour  of  the  body  ; 
hat,  like  the  other  narcotics,  instead  of  these  it  sometimes  gites 
tisa  to  vertigo,  headach,  and  general  uneasiness.  With  parti* 
oaftar  hank  ideals  it  oeoasions  tomitiag,  colic  pains,  a  copaouf 
low  of  urine,  aad  sometimes  purging,  la  eeccsstoe  doses  its 
atari!  are  fatal ;  general  debility,  delirium,  remarkable  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  the  eje%,  contuJsietts,  death.  Upon  the 
whole,  like  opium,  it  is  a  powerful  anodyne ;  and,  Hke  acuta, 
k  is  free  from  aey  constipating  effect,  hating  rather  a  tendency 
to  mote  the  belly. 

Or.  Cnllen  says:  '<  We  have  indeed  found  the  hyescyamus  to 
be  often  an  agreeable  anodyne  and  soporifereas  medicine ;  aad 
we  bate  frequently  found  it  such  in  persons  who,  from  particular 
circumitincfi)  did  not  agree  with  opium,  and  particularly  be* 
cause  it  was  less  binding  to  the  body  than  opium.  We  judge, 
however,  that  it  b  more  ready  in  full  doses  to  gite  delirium  than 
opium  is,  and  therefore  we  found  it  in  many  cases  to  gite  tur- 
bulent and  unrefreshing  sleep ;  and  notwithstanding  its  laxatite 
uualstici,  for  .which  we  had  employed  it,  we  hate  been  obliged 
la  lay  Reside."    Stoerck  and  some  others  recommend  this  cfe 
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tract  in  the  dose  of  one  grain  or  two ;  bat  Dr.  Callen  observe*, 
that  ho  seldom  discovered  iter  anodyne  etfecte  tHl  he  had  proceeded 
to  doses  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  and  sometimes  to  fifteen,  and 
even  to  twenty.  ' 

From  die  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  others,  it  appears  that 
different  species  of  henbane  have  been  long  used  in  the  practice 
of  medicine*  By  Celsns  it  was  applied  externally  <as  a  collyrtaaf 
hi  ophthalmia ;  for  allaying  the  pain  of  the  toothath ;  and  he 
gave  it  internally  as  an  anodyne. 

Heledius  first  gave  the  seeds  of  henbane  in  haemoptoe  (spitting 
of  blood),  and  the  same  was  afterwards  successfully  employed  by 
Forrestas  and  our  Boyle. 

Gander  employed  the  same  means  in  dysentery  with  advan- 
tage, andTurguet  for  epilepsy:  bat  the  danger  of  the  remedy 
(for  Tnrguet  gave  from  eight  to  twenty-five  grains)  soon  brooght 
it  into  disnse. 

It  was  at  length  revived  by  Dr.  Stork  of  Vienna,  who  made  an 
Bxtkact  by  evaporating  the  expressed  jaiceof  the  plant ;  and  in 
convulsions  he  gave  tiro  grains,  increasing  the  dose  to  five,  six, 
even  to  ten  and  sixteen  grains  a  day. 

He  conquered  an  epilepsy  by  giving  six  grains  a  day  of  the 
same  remedy.  Hailer  says,  that  he  also  cured  several  persons 
afflicted  with  this  disease  by  mixing  together  a  grain  of  the  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  mtsseitoe  and  pseony 
root,  and  giving  at  first  one  grain  a  day,  each  day  augmenting 
the  dose  by  a  single  grain  until  it  was  increased  to  twenty, 
when  it  was  continued  a  week ;  after  that  twenty  grains  twice 
a  day  every  other  day,  and  on  the  alternate  days  only  twenty 
grains,  for  another  week,  and  then  forty  grains  for  two  days, 
after  which  it  was  reduced  to  fire  grains  every  day. 

Stork  afterwards  gave  it  in  both  furious  and  melancholy  mad. 
ness  with  success,  administering  daily  at  first  two,  then  four  t« 
-  eight  grains  of  the  extract 

In  hemoptysis  he  gate  three  grains. 

Convulsions  were  also  cured  by  him  in  the  same  manner,  ai 
well  as  a  bad  palpitation  of  the  heart 

He  applied  it  also  in  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  in  indura. 
tions  of  the  breast  from  retained  milk,  painful  swellings,  whe- 
ther scirrhous  or  not,  all  scrofulous  and  cancerous  ulcers,  h 
inflamed  and  the  blind  piles.  The  remedy  employed,  beside 
the  extract  internally,  was  under  the  form  of  a  cataplasm^ 
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the  braised  leaves,  mixed  with  bread  and  milk ;  of  an  ointment 
Made  with  the  powder  of  the  leaves,  with  wax  and  oil ;  of  a 
ample  powder,  sprinkled  on  the  tore,  or  at  a  decoction  with 


Schenkbecher,  as  Haller  reports,  gave  an  ounee  of  the  extract 
doriug  the  space  of  twelve  days  for  a  vertigo,  which  disappeared 
in  consequence,  and  without  the  smallest  injury  to  the  patient* 

Gesner  cured  with  it  a  very  strong  hysteric  affection. 

After  all  these  testimonies  in  its  fa? our,  it  would  be  wrong  in 
v  at  once  to  discard  the  hyoscyamus  from  amongst  our  cata- 
logue of  valuable  medicinal  plants,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  several  practitioners  have  complained  of  not  reaping  the 
suae  successful  issue  in  practice  as  has  been  related ;  and  even 
the  great  Dr.  Cullen  affirms :  "  We  hare  frequently  employed  it, 
but  hare  never  found  it  of  aiiy  great  virtue,  not  more  than  is  to 
be  met  with  in  opium ;"  yet  still  we  may  hesitate  in  passing  our 
foal  judgment,  at  the  same  time  advising  a  very  cautious  use  of  s 
remedy  that,  injudiciously  administered,  might  prove  of  the  highest 
injury  to  the  community  ;  always  anxious  to  dissuade  from  em- 
ploying powerful  poisonous  remedies,  except  it  be  in  cases  truly 
deplorable,  when  indeed  it  may  be  perhaps  justified,  as  leaving 
tnly  the  choice  of  two  evils* 
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THORN-APPLE. 

DATURA   STRAMONIUM. 


Gbff  V.  Peatandria.    Ordtr  I.  Moaogyaia. 
Embnt.  Gaff.  Cbab*    Corolla   funnel-shaped,    plicate*     CW/ar  tubal 
Cmpiuk  four-vaWed. 


decftdaoa*. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  two  feet  in  height.  Stem  large,  upright,  abo 
forked.  Lea?es  alternate,  large,  broad  towards  the  base,  point 
at  the  extremity,  toothed,  ?arying  in  the  size  of  these  teet 
standing  upon  strong  footstalks.  Flowers  solitary,  white,  larg 
consisting  of  a  single  leaf,  plicate,  cut  into  fire  teeth,  standi 
upon  a  long  tube.    Anthers  conspicuous.  Capsule  corered  wi 
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qfom,  Urge,  leaky,  opening  with  four  valves,  showing  a  co» 
leant  ia  the  centre,  giving  nourishment  sad  support  to  many 
kidney-shaped  seeds. 

HI9TORY, 

The  thorn-apple  is  an  animal  plant,  a  native  of  America,  gra- 
dually diffusing  itself  from  the  south  to  the  north,  and  now  even 
growing  wild  on  dry  Mils  and  uncultivated  places  in  England 
and  other  parte  of  Europe.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  sesaHe, 
large,  egg-shaped,  pointed,  angular,  and  deeply  indented,  of  a 
disagreeable  smell  and  nauseous  taste.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
»  a  strong  narcotic  poison,  producing  vertigo,  torpor,  death. 
Pr.  Barton  mentions  the  cases  of  two  British  soldiers  who  ate  it 
hy  mistake  for  the  Chenopodium  album :  one  became  furious  and 
ma  about  like  a  madman,  and  die  other  died  with  the.  symptoms 
of  genuine  tetanus.  The  best  antidote  to  its  effects  is  said  to  be 
Tiaegar. 

The  ibUowing  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Baft  paper,  with 
(he  respectable  signature  of  Dr.  Haygarth : 

"  Gardeners  are  particularly  desired  to  take  care  never  to 
throw  poisonous  plants  out  of  gardens  into  the  streets,  lanes, 
or  even  the  Selds  to  which  people  can  have  access.  Poor  chil- 
dren, for  diversion,  curiosity,  or  hunger,  are  prompted  to  eajt 
all  kinds  of.  vegetables  which  come  in  their  way,  especially  seeds, 
fruits,  or  roots.  This  caution  does  not  proceed  from  fanciful 
speculation,  but  from  actual  mischief,  produced  by  the  cause 
here  specified.  A  physician  has  lately  peen  several  children  poi» 
soued  with  the  roots  oi  the  aconite  or  monkshood,  thrown  into 
an  open  field  in  the  city  of  Chester,  and  with  the  seeds  of  the 
stramonium  or  thorn-apple,  thrown  into  the  street.  The  former 
were  seized  with  very  violent  complaints  of  vomiting,  an  alarm- 
fag  pain  of  thehea4,  stomach,  and  bowels ;  the  tatter  with  blind, 
ness,  and  a  kind  of  madness,  biting,  scratching,  shrieking, 
laughing,  and  crying,  in  a  frightful  manner.  Many  of  them 
were  very  dangerously  affected*  and  escaped  very  narrowly  with 
Kfe.  These,  and  all  other  poisonous  plants,  taken  out  of  gar- 
dens, should  be  carefully  buried  or  burned." 

I  shall  relate  only  the  following  case  from  Dr.  WoodviUe : 
"  A  man,  aged  sixty-nine,  labouring  under  a  calculous  com- 
plaint, by  mistake  boiled  the  oapanles  of  the  stramonium  in  milk, 
and  in  consequence  of  drinking  this  decoction  was  affected  with 
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vertigo,  dryness  of  the  lancet,  anxiety,  followed  with  loss  oi 
voice  and  sense ;  tbe  pulse  became  small  and  quick,  die  extre- 
mities cold,  the  limbs  paralytic,  tbe  features  distorted,  accom- 
panied with  violent  delirium,  continual  watchfulness,  and  a  total 
suppression  of  all  the  e?acuations ;  but  in  a  few  hoars  he  wai 
restored  to  his  former  state  of  health." 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

This  plant  has  been  long  known  as  a  powerful  narcotic  pot 
•on ;  its  congener,  the  D.  metel,  is  thought  to  be  Xrj vx?QS  ft* 
wxif  of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  and  is  therefore  the  spe 
cies  receded  by  Linnaeus  into  the  materia  medica.  The  stra- 
monium, in  its  recent  state,  has  a  bitterish  taste,  and  a  srael 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  poppies,  or,  as  called  by  Bergius 
narcotic,  especially  if  the  leates  be  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers 
By  holding  the  plant  to  the  nose  for  some  time,  or  sleeping  M1  * 
bed  where  the  leaves  are  strewed,  giddiness  of  the  head  and  stu. 
por  are  said  to  have  been  produced. 

Odhelius  tells  us,'  that  Of  fourteen  patients  suffering  undo 
epileptic  and  convulsive  affections,  to  whom  he  gave  the  stra 
mooium,  in  an  hospital  at  Stockholm,  eight  were  completely 
cored,  fire  were  relieved,  and  only  one  received  no  benefit 
Bergius  relates  three  cases  of  its  success,  viz.  one  of  mania,  am 
two  of  convulsions.  Reef,  a  Swedish  physician,  mentions  it 
utility  in  two  cases  of  mania.  Wedenberg  cured  four  girls,  af 
fected  with  convulsive  complaints,  by  the  use  of  this  medicine 
Other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  added.  Greding,  however 
who  made  many  experiments  with  a  view  to  ascertain  die  efficacy 
of  this  plant,  was  not  so  successful ;  for  out  of  the  great  num 
ber  of  cases  in  which  he  employed  the  stramonium,  it  was  onl; 
in  one  instance  that  it  effected  a  cure ;  and  he  objectB  to  th 
cases  stated  by  Dr.  Odhelius,  on  *  the  ground  that  the  patient 
were  dismissed  before  sufficient  time  was  allowed  to  know  whe 
ther  the  disease  would  return  again  or  not.  In  this  country  w 
are  unacquainted  with  any  practitioners  whose  experience  tend 
4o  throw  any  light  on  the  medical  character  of  this  plant.  1 
appears  to  us,  that  its  effects  as  a  medicine  are  to  be  referred  t< 
no  other  power  than  that  of  a  narcotic ;  and  Dr.  Cullen,  speak 
ing  on  this  subject,  says,  u  I  have  no  doubt  that  narcotics  ma, 
be  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy ;  but  I  hav 
not,  and  I  doubt  if  any  other  person  has,  learned  to  distinguish 
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the  cases  to  which  such  remedies  are  properly  adapted.  It  is 
therefore  that  we  find  die  other  narcotics,  as  well  as  the  stra- 
monium, to  fail  in  the  same  hands  in  which  they  had  in  other 
cases  seemed  to  succeed.  It  is  this  consideration  that  has  occa- 
sioned my  neglecting  the  use  of  stramonium,  and  therefore  pre- 
Tented  me  from  speaking  more  precisely  from  my  own  expe- 
rience on  this  subject." 

Dr.  Stork,  I  believe,  was  the  first  who  tried  the  thorn-apple 
as  a  remedy  in  mania  and  melancholy  with  considerable  success. 
Several  cases  of  the  same  diseases  were  also  cured  or  relieved  by 
it,  under  the  direction  of  different  Swedish  physicians.    Dr. 
Barton,  professor  of  botany  in  America,  considers  it  to  be  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy ;  and  although,  with  others,  it  has  fre- 
quently failed,  it  deserves  the  attention  of  practitioners,  and  well 
merits  a  trial  in  affections  often  incurable  by  other  means.     It 
has  also  been  employed,  and  sometimes  with  advantage,  in  con- 
vulsive and  epileptic  affections.    An  ointment  prepared  from  the 
leaves  has  been  said  to  give  ease  in  external  inflammations  and 
haemorrhoids.    The  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  most 
commonly  used,  but  its  exhibition  requires  the  greatest  caution. 
At  first,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  is  a  sufficient  dose.    Dr.  Barton 
fires  it  in  powder,  beginning  with  doses  of  a  few  grains,  and 
Defeasing  them  in  a  few  days  to  15  or  20.     In  a  case  in  which 
it  was  exhibited  to  the  extent  of  30  grains,  it  dilated  the  pupil 
of  one  eye,  and  produced  paralysis  of  the  eyelids,  which  was 
removed  by  a  blister ;  and  the  bruised  leaves,  according  to  Plenk, 
soften  hard  and  inflamed  tumours,  and  discuss  tumours  in  the 
breasts  of  nurses  from  indurated  milk. 

Hufeland  gave  it  in  the  form  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of  two 
ouces  of  the  seeds  in  four  ounces  of  wine  and  one  of  diluted 
alcohol,  in  diseases  of  the  mind. 
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NICOTIANA  TABACUM. 


Gbut  V.  Pentaodria.    Order  I.  MotMgvml*. 
EsstxT.  6m.  CfUft.    &rtJb  funnel-shaped,  llaqb  plicate : 

dined :  CopuU  two-halved,  two-celled. 
6pbc.  Cham.     Z*«v««  lanceolate-ovate,  sessile,  decarrent: 

eegmeDtt-aaite.  _  t 


Flowers 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  from  fife  to  six  feet  in  height;  stalk  eiec 
Lewes  large,  oblong,  pointed,  veined,  entire,  of  a  pale  greci 
without  footstalks.  The  bracteas  are  long,  linear,  pointed.  TK 
corolla  is  composed  jof  a  single  petal,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  Ion 
tube  beset  with  short  hairs,  and  whose  border  is  cut  into  fii 
segments,  ending  acute.  The  calyx  is  large,  also  hairy,  endifl 
in  five  pointed  segments.  The  capsule  is  oval,  divided  into  tw 
cells,  containing  many  small  roundish  seeds. 
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HISTORY. 

• 

The  Nieotiana  is  a  nati? •  of  America)  and  flowers  in  July  and 
August  Tobacco  was  first  imported  into  Europe  about  tho 
auddle  ot  the  sixteenth  century  by  Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who 
■eat  it  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  at  that  time  the  ambassador  of 
Francis  II.  resided  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  in  the  year  1560 
he  carried  the  tobacco  into  France,  when  it  was  presented  t* 
Catharine  de  Medkis  as  a  plant  from  the  new  world  possessing 
extraordinary  virtues.  The  ambassador's  name  was  Nteot,  and 
hemee  the  appellation  Nieotiana*  It  appears  from  Lobel,  that 
tUs  plant  was  cultivated  in  Britain  previous  to  the  year  1570  t 
and  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of  smoking  it  in  England  is 
ascribed  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  ia 
now  common  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  and  though  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws  of  this  country,  still  the  manufacture  of  it 
forms  no  inconsiderable  branch  of  commerce. 

,    MEDICAL  USE* 

This  plant  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  year  1500, 
from  the  island  of  Tobago  in  America,  and  is  now  sometimes 
cultivated  for  medicinal  use  in  our  gardens,  but  in  general  im- 
ported from  America  in  large  quantities.  The  leaves  are  about 
two  feet  long,  of  a  pale  green  colour  whilst  fresh,  and  when 
carefully  dried  of  a  lively  yellowish  cast.  They  have  a  strong,' 
disagreeable  smell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic  plants,  and  a  very 
acrid  burning  taste.  Tajten  internally,  they  prove  virulently 
cathartic  and  emetic,  occasioning  almost  intolerable  cardialgic 
anxieties.  By  boiling  in  water  their  virulence  is  abated,  and  at 
length  destroyed.  An  extract  made  by  long  coction  is  recom. 
mended  by  Stahl  and  other  German  physicians  as  a  safe  and  most 
effectual  aperient,  expectorant,  detergent,  &c. ;  but  this  medu 
due,  which  Is  extremely  precarious  and  uncertain  in  strength, 
has  never  come  into  esteem  among  us.  Of  late,  howerer,  To* 
baoco,  under  the  form  of  a  vinous  or  watery  infusion,  and  taken 
In  such  small  doses  as  to  produce  little  effect  from  its  action  on 
the  stomach,  has  been  recommended  to  the ,  attention  of  prac- 
titioners by  Dr.  Fowler.  He  has  found  it  to  be  a  very  useful 
and  powerful  diuretic,  and  has  published  many  cases  of  dropsy 
lad  dysury,  in  which  its  employment  has  been  attended  with  die 
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best  effects*    And  these  good  effects  hare  been  confirmed  by  t 
observations  of  other  practitioners. 

Tobacco  is  sometimes  used  externally  in  unguents,  ford 
stroking  cutaneous  insects,  cleansing  old  ulcers,  &c  Beat 
into  a  mash  with  vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has  sometimes  pro? 
serviceable  for  removing  hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres  j  \ 
account  is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Essays  of  two  cases  of  tl 
kind  cured  by  it. 

Injections  by  the  anus  of  the  smoke  or  decoction  have  be 
used  with  advantage  in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation  threate 
ing  ileus^of  incarcerated  hernia,  of  ascarides,  of  spasmodic  as! 
ma,  and  of  persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning  or  other  sn 
den  causes.  It  has  been  used  internally  in  the  form  of  syru 
conserve,  and  infusion,  in  cases  of  worms,  epilepsy,  amenorrha 
asthma,  &c. ;  but  it  is  certainly  too  active  to  be  thus  ventur 
on.  An  infusion  of  its  ashes,  recommended  in  dropsy,  is  n 
probably  different  from  other  vegetable  lixivia. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  respecting  tobacco :  An  infusion  of  fit 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves,  or  of  these  as  th 
are  commonly  prepared  -for  chewing,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  affords  an  emetic  which  has  be 
employed  by  some  practitioners,  but  more  commonly  by  t 
vulgar  only.  As  it  has  no  peculiar  qualities  as  an  emetic,  a 
its  operation  is  commonly  attended  with  severe  sickness,  it  I 
not  been,  nor  is  it  likely  ever  to  come  into  common  practi 
with  physicians. 

It  is  more  commonly  employed  as  a  purgative  in  clysters ;  an 
as  generally  very  effectual,  it  is  employed  in  all  cases  of  m< 
obstinate  costiveness ;  and  its  powers  have  been  celebrated 
many  authors.  I  have  known  it  to  be  in  frequent  use  with  soi 
practitioners ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  very  effectual  medicine,  but  \ 
tended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  when  the  dose  happens  to 
in  any  excess,  it  occasions  severe  sickness  at  the  stomach ;  a 
I  have  known  it  frequently  occasion  vomiting. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  cases  of  obstinate  costiveness, 
ileus  and  incarcerated  hernia,  the  smoke  of  burning  tobacco  I 
been  thrown  into  the  anus  with  great  advantage.  The  smo 
operates  here  by  the  same  qualities  that  are  in  the  infusions 
it  above  mentioned ;  but  as  the  smoke  reaches  much  further  in 
the  intestines  than  injections  can  commonly  do,  it  is  there 
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applied  to  a  larger  surface,  and  may  therefore  be  a  more  power- 
ful medicine  than  the  infusions.  In  several  instances,  however* 
I  hare  been  disappointed  of  its  effects,  and  have  been  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  means. 

The  infusion  of  tobacco,  when  it  is  carried  into  the  blood- 
vessels, has  sometimes  shown  its  stimulant  powers  exerted  in  the 
kidneys ;  and  very  lately  we  have  had  it  recommended  to  us  as 
a  powerful  diuretic  of  great  service  in  dropsy.  Upon  the  faith 
of  these  recommendations  we  have  now  employed  this  remedy 
in  various  cases  of  dropsy,  but  with  very  little  success.  From 
the  small  doses  that  are  proper  to  begin  with,  we  have  hardly 
observed  any  diuretic  effects ;  and  though  from  larger  doses  they 
have  in  some  measure  appeared,  we  have  seldom  found  them 
considerable  :  and  when;  to  obtain  these  in  a  greater  degree,  we 
have  gone  on  increasing  the  doses,  we  have  been  constantly  re* 
strained  by  the  severe  sickness  at  stomach,  and  even  vomiting, 
which  they  occasioned :  so  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  remedy  so  as  to  render  it  a  certain  or  con* 
venient  remedy  in  any  cases  of  dropsy. 

The  same  circumstances  have  occurred  to  several  other  prac- 
titioners of  this  city  and  neighbourhood ;  and  of  late  the  trials 
of  it  have  been  very  generally  omitted,  owing  perhaps  to  our 
practitioners  being  directed  at  the  same  time  to  the  use  of  the 
digitalis,  with  which  they  have  had  some  more  success. 

From  some  experiments  we  are  certain  that  tobacco  contains  a 
quantity  of  volatile  parts  that  may  be  dissipated  by  long  boiling 
hi  water ;  and  that  by  such  a  practice  its  emetic,  purgative*  and 
narcotic  qualities  may  be  greatly  diminished;  and  we  are  of  opU 
Bton  that  the  preparation  in  extract,  as  prescribed  in  the  Wir. 
tenberg  Dispensatory,  is  upon  a  good  foundation,  and  may  be 
employed  in  pectoral  cases  with  more  advantage  and  safety  than 
the  simple  infusion  or  decoction  made  by  a  short  boiling  only. 

When  we  were  restrained  in  employing  the  infusion  of  tobacco 
at  a  diuretic,  as  mentioned,  we  expected  to  succeed  better  with 
the  decoction ;  and  I  have  found  that  by  long  boiling  this  might 
be  given  in  much  larger  doses  than  the  infusion ;  but  we  still 
found  fet  retaining  so  much  of  the  emetic  quality,  that  we  could  not 
employ  k  as  a  diuretic  without  being  interrupted  in  its  use  by  the 
same  emetic  quality  that  had  interrupted  the  use  of  the  infusion. 

Besides  the  internal  uses  of  tobacco  mentioned,  I  must  now 
remark,  that  it  has  likewise  been  commended  for  its  virtues  as 
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externally  employed.  I  hate  known  the  infusion  employed  wit] 
advantage  as  a  lotion  for  some  obstinate  ulcers :  bat  the  ma* 
instances  of  its  being  absorbed,  and  proving  thereby  a  violet 
poison,  dissuade  from  such  a  practice ;  especially  as  there  ar 
ether  medicines,  of  as  much  efficacy,  that  may  be  employed  wit! 
much  more  safety.  Bergius  recommends  it  to  be  employed  as 
fomentation  in  the  paraphymosis ;  but  we  have  had  no  oppoi 
runity  of  employing  it. 

Smoking,  Snuff-taking,  && — The  following  excellent  observa 
tions  are  extracted  from  Dr.  CuHen :— Tobacco  is  a  weH.knowi 
drug,  of  a  narcotic  quality,  which  it  discovers  in  all  persons 
even  m  small  quantity,  when  first  applied  to  them.  I  hav 
known  a  small  quantity  of  it,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  produce  ghi 
diness,  stupor,  and  vomiting ;  and  when  applied  in  differea 
ways,  in  larger  quantity,  there  are  many  instances  of  its  mor 
violent  effects,  even  of  hs  proving  a  mortal  poison.  In  all  tfces 
instances  it  operates  in  the  manner  of  other  narcotics:  bu 
along  with  its  narcotic  qualities  it  possesses  also  a  strongly  sti 
mulant  power,  perhaps  with  respect  to  the  whole  system,  bu 
especially  with  respect  to  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  so  as  rea 
dily,  even  in  no  great  doses,  to  prove  emetic  and  purgative. 

By  this  combination  of  qualities  all  the  effects  of  tobacco  ma; 
be  explained,  but  I  shall  begin  with  considering  its  effects  as  the 
appear  in  the  use  of  it  as  an  article  of  living. 

As  such  it  has  been  employed  by  sunning,  smoking,  an< 
chewing;  practices  which,  as  having  been  for  two  hundred  yew 
past  common  to  all  Europe,  need  not  be  described  here.  Lik 
other  narcotics,  the  use  of  it  may  be  introduced  by  degrees ;  * 
that  its  peculiar  effect*,  even  from  large  quantities  employed 
may  not,  or  may  hardly  at  all  appear :  but  this  does  no 
contradict  the  account  I  have  given  of  its  quality  with  respec 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  and  even  of  its  tendency  to  shoi 
its  power  in  those  mnch  accustomed  to  it;  for  even  in  these  th 
power  of  habit  has  its  limits  ;  so  that  in  persons  going  but  a  lift) 
beyond  the  dose  to  which  they  have  been  aocastomed,  very  vio 
lent  effects  arc  sometimes  prodaced. 

On  this  subject  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  power  of  habi 
is  often  unequal ;  so  that  in  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  o 
tobacco,  a  lesser  quantity  than  what  they  had  been  acenStomet 
to,  will  often  have  stronger  effects  than  had  before  common!] 
appeared.    I  knew  a  lady  who  had  been  for  move  than  tweMtj 
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years  accustomed  to  take  snuff,  and  that  at  every  time  of  day ; 
bat  she  came  at  length  to  observe,  that  snuffing  a  good  deal  be- 
fore  dinner  took  away  her  appetite;  and  she  came  at  length  to 
fed,  that  a  single  pinch,  taken  any  time  before  dinner,  took  away 
almost  entirely  her  appetite  for  that  meal.  When,  however,  she 
abstained  entirely  from  snuff  before  dinner,  her  appetite  conti- 
nued as  usaal;  and  after  dinner,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  she  took 
snaff  pretty  freely  without  any  inconvenience. 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  inequality  of  the  power  of  habit  in 
exerting  its  effects ;  but  in  what  cases  this  may  take  place  we 
eaonot  determine,  and  must  now  go  on  in  marking  its  usual 
and  ordinary  powers.  When  snuff,  that  is,  tobacco  In  powder* 
is  irst  applied  to  the  nose,  it  proves  a  stimulus,  and  excites 
sneezing ;  but  by  repetition  that  effect  entirely  ceases. 

When  snuff  is  first  employed,  if  it  be  not  both  in  small  quan- 
tity, and  be  not  thrown  out  immediately  by  sneezing,  it  occa- 
sions some  giddiness  and  confusion  of  head ;  but  by  repe- 
tition these  effects  cease  to  be  produced,  and  no  particular  effect 
ef  it  appears  in  the  accustomed,  when  not  taken  beyond  the 
usual  quantity.  But  even  in  the  accustomed,  when  it  is  taken 
beyond  the  usual  quantity,  it  produces  somewhat  of  the  same 
giddiness  and  confusion  of  head  that  it  did  when  first  employed ; 
awl  in  several  cases  these  effects  hi  the  accustomed,  depending  on 
a  larger  dose,  are  not  only  more  considerable,  as  they  act  on 
the  sensorinm,  but  as  they  appear  also  in  other  parts  of  the  sy- 
stem, particularly  in  the  stomach,  occasioning  a  loss  of  appetite 
and  other  symptoms  of  a  weakened  tone  in  that  organ. 

With  respect  to  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  persons  who 
take  a  gt$at  deal  o(  snuff,  though  they  seem,  from  the  power  of 
habit,  to  escape  its  narcotic  effects,  yet  as  they  are  often  liable 
to  go  to  excess  in  the  quantity  taken,  so  they  are  still  in  danger 
from  these  effects  operating  in  an  insensible  manner ;  and  I  have 
observed  several  instances  of  their  being  affected  in  the  same 
Banner  as  persons  are  from  the  long-continued  use  of  other  nar- 
cotics, such  as  wine  and  opium  ;  that  is,  by  a  loss  of  memory, 
by  a  fatuity,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  weakened  or  senile 
•tate  of  the  nervous  system,  induced  before  the  usual  period. 

Among  other  efleets  of  excess  in  snuffing,  I  have  found  all 
tbe  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  produced  by  it,  and  particularly 
pains  of  the  stomach,  occurring  every  day.  The  dependence  of 
these  upon  tiro  use  of  snuff  became  very  evident  from  hence,  that 
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i  pan  an  accidental  interruption  of  snuffing  for  some  days  these 
pains  did  not  occur,  but  upon  a  return  to  snuffing  the  pains 
also  recurred ;  and  this  alternation  of  pains  of  the  stomach  and 
of  Bnuffing  having  occurred  again,  the  snuff  was  entirely  laid  aside, 
md  the  pains  did  not  occur  for  many  months  after,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  know,  for  the  rest  of  life* 

A  special  effect  of  snuffing  is  its  exciting  a  considerable  dis- 
charge of  mucus  from  the  nose ;  and  there  have  been  several  in- 
stances of  headachs,  toothachs,  and  ophthalmias  relieved  by  this 
means :  and  this  is  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  when  this 
discharge  of  mucus  is  considerable*  the  ceasing  or  suppression  of 
it,  by  abstaining  from  snuff,  is  ready  to  occasion  the  very  disor- 
ders of  headach,  toothach,  and  ophthalmia,  which  it  had  for- 
merly relieved. 

Another  effect  of  snuffing  to  be  taken  notice  of  is9  that  as 
a  part  of  the  snuff  is  often  carried  back  into  the  fauces,  so  a 
part  of  this  fo  often  carried  down  into  the  stomach,  and  then 
more  certainly  produces  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  mentioned 
These  are  the  considerations  that  relate  to  snuffing,  and  some  ol 
them  will  readily  apply  to  the  other  modes  of  using  this  drug. 

Smoking,  when  first  practised,  shows  very  strongly  the  nar- 
cotic,** vomiting,  and  even  purging  powers  of  tobacco,  and  it  h 
very  often  useful  as  an  anodyne ;  but  by  repetition  these  effect] 
disappear,  or  only  show  themselves  when  the  quantity  smokec 
is  beyond  what  habit  had  before  admitted  of;  and  even4n  per. 
sons  much  accustomed  to  it,  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  provi 
a  mortal  poison.  From  much  smoking  all  the  same  effects  maj 
arise  which  we  said  might  arise  from  excess  in  snuffing. 

With  respect  to  the  evacuation  of  mucus  which  is  produce 
by  snuffing,  there  are  analogous  effects  produced  by  smoking 
which  commonly  stimulates  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  mout 
and  fauces,  and  particularly  the  excretories  of  the  salivar 
-lauds.  By  the  evacuation  from  both  sources,  with  the  concoi 
rence  of  the  narcotic  power,  the  toothach  is  often  greatly  re 
lieved  by  it ;  but  we  have  not  found  the  smoking  relieve  head 
achs  and  ophthalmias  so  much  as  snuffing  often  does.  Some 
times  smoking  dries  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  occasions  a  d< 
tnand  for  drink ;  but,  as  commonly  the  stimulus  it  applies  to  tt 
mucous  follicles  and  salivary  glands  draws  forth  their  liquids, 
occasions  on  the  other  hand  a  frequent  spitting. 
So  far  as  this  is  of  the  proper  saliva,  it  occasions  a  waste  < 
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that  liquid  so  necessary  in  the  business  of  digestion ;  and  both 
by  this  waste  and  by  the  narcotic  power  at  the  same  time  applied, 
the  tone  of  the  stomach  is  -often  weakened,  and  every  kind  of 
dyspeptic  symptoms  is  produced.  Though  in  smoking  a  great 
part  of  the  smoke  is  again  blown  out  of  the  mouth,  still  a  part  of 
it  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs,  and  its  narcotic  power  ap- 
plied there  often  relieves  spasmodic  asthma ;  and  by  its  stimulant 
power  it  there  also  sometimes  promotes  expectoration,  and  proves 
useful  in  the  catarrhal  or  pituitous  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Smoking  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a  means  of  guard- 
ing men  against  contagion.  In  the  case  of  the  plague,  the  testi- 
mony of  Diemerbroek  is  very  strong ;  but  Rivinus  and  others 
give  in  many  facts  which  contradict  this :  and  Chenot  gives  a  re- 
markable instance  of  its  inutility,  We  cannot,  indeed,  suppose 
that  tobacco  contains  an  antidote  of  any  contagion,  or  that  in 
general  it  has  any  antiseptic  power ;  and  therefore  we  cannot 
allow  that  it  has  any  special  use  in  this  case :  but  it  is  very  pro* 
bable  that  this  and  other  narcotics,  by  diminishing  sensibility, 
may  render  men  less  liable  to  contagion,  and  by  rendering  the 
mind  less  active  and  anxious  it  may  also  render  men  less  liable 
to  fear,  which  has  so  often  the  power  of  exciting  the  activity  of 
the  contagion.  The  antiloimic  powers  of  tobacco  are  therefore 
on  the  fame  footing  with  those  of  wine,  brandy,  and  opium. 

The  third 'mode  of  using  tobacco  is  that  of  chewing  it,  when 
it  shows  its  narcotic  qualities  as  strongly  as  in  any  other  way  of 
applying  it ;  though  the  nauseous  taste  of  it  commonly  prevents 
its  being  carried  far  in  the  first  practice.    When  the  practice, 
however,  is  continued,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  some  part  of 
it  dissolved  in  the  saliva  from  going  down  into  the  stomach,  so 
this,  with  the  nausea  excited  by  the  taste,  makes  vomiting  more 
readily  occasioned  by  this  than  the  other  modes  of  applying  it. 
They  are  the  strong,  and1  even  disagreeable  impressions  repeated, 
that  give  the  most  durable  and  tenacious  habits,  and  therefore 
tiie  chewing  of  tobacco  is  apt  to  become  one  of  these ;  and  it  is 
therefore  in  this  way  that  it  is  ready  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest 
excess,  and  to  show  all  the  effects  of  the  frequent  and  large  use 
of  narcotics.     As  it  commonly  produces  a  considerable  evacua- 
tion from  the  mouth  and  fauces,  so  it  is  the  most  powerful  in 
relieving  the  rheumatic  affection  of  toothach.     This  practice  is 
also  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  waste  of  saliva ;  and  the  effects 
of  this  in  weakening  digestion,  and  perhaps  from  thence  espe* 
cislly,  Us  noted  effect  of  producing  emaciation,  may  appear. 
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COFFEA   ARABICA. 


Class  V.  Pentaodria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esseht.  Grw.  Char.      Corottu  fonnel-shaped :   Stamina  above  the  tube 

Berry  beneath,  two-seeded :  Stcd  with  an  aril. 
Spec.  Csar.    Flowtrt  five-deft,  two-seeded. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  ms  tree  rises  to  about  twelve  feet  in  height  The  leaves  at 
pointed,  waved,  opposite,  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  o> 
very  short  footstalks.  Flowers  white,  axillary,  sessile,  tw 
or  three  together.  Calyx  very  small.  Corolla  funnel-shaped 
cut  into  five  segments.  Tube  long,  narrow.  Fruit  a  roun 
fleshy  red  berry,  containing  two  seeds,  invested  by  a  cartilagi 
nous  a  rill  us. 

HISTORY. 

The  coffee  tree  b  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  was  first  notice 
by  Rauwoifius  in  1573,  but  first  regularly  described  by  Alpine 
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In  1691.  It  was  cultivated  by  bishop  Comptoa  in  160$,  and  i* 
now  common  ia  the  stoves  of  this  country.  The  earliest  account 
W€  hare  of  coffee  is  taken  from  an  Arabian  manuscript  in  the 
king  of  France's  library,  No.  944,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Schekabeddin  Ben,  an  Arabian  author  of  the  ninth  century 
of  Ike  Hegira,  or  fifteenth  of  the  Christians,  attributes  to  Ge- 
maleddin,  mufti  of  Aden,  a  city  of  Arabia  FeJi?,  who  was  nearly 
hb  cotemporary,  the  first  introduction  into  that  country  of  drinks 
lag  ceftbe.  He  tells  us,  that  Gemaleddin,  having  occasion  to 
travel  into  Persia,  during  his  abode  there  saw  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen drinking  oofiee,  which  at  that  time  he  did  not  much  at- 
ieod  to ;  but  on  his  return  to  Aden,  finding  himself  indisposed, 
and  remembering  that  he  had  seen  his  countrymen  drinking  cof- 
fee in  Persia,  in  hopes  of  receif ing  some  benefit  from  it,  he  de- 
termined to  try  it  on  himself;  and,  after  making  the  experiment, 
not  only  recovered  his  health,  but  perceived  other  useful  quali- 
ties in  that  liquor ;  such  as  relieving  the  bead-ach,  enlivening  the 
spirits,  and,  without  prejudice  to  the  constitution,  preventing 
drowsiness.  This  last  quality  he  resolved  to  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  profession :  he  took  it  himsetf,  and  rocpwmerqded  it 
to  the  dervises,  or  religious  Mahometans,  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  night  ia  prayer,  and  other  exercises  of  their  religion,  with 
greater  aeal  and  attention.  The  example  and  authority  of  tfie 
mufti  gave  reputation  to  coffee.  Soon  men  of  letters,  and  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  law,  adopted  the  use  of  it.  These  were 
followed  by  the  tradesmen  and  artisans  that  were  uudcr  the 
necessity  of  working  in  the  night,  and  such  as  were  obliged  to 
travel  late  after  subset.  At  length  the  custom  became  general  in 
Aden ;  and  it  was  not  only  drunk  in  the  njgtjt  by  .those  who 
were  desirous  of  being  kept  awake,  but  in  the  day  for  the  sake 
of  its  other  agreeable  qualities. 

The  Arabian  author  adds,  that  they  found  themselves  so  well 
by  drinking  coffee,  that  they  entirely  left  off  the  u$e  of  an  infu- 
sion of  a  herb  called  In  their  language  «a*,  which  pppq&Jy  might 
he  tea,  though  the  Arabian  author  gives  us  no  particular  reason 
to  think  no. 

Before  this  time  coffee  was  scarce  known  in  Persia,  £od  very 
tittle  used  in  Arabia,  where  the  tree  grew ;  but,  according  to 
Schehabeddin,  it  had  been  drunk  in  ^Ethiopia  from  time  imme- 
morial. 

€oftae  being  thus  receif  e^  at  Aden,  where  it  has  continued 
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in  use  ever  since  without  interruption,  passed  by  degrees  to 
many  neighbouring  towns  ;  and  not  long  after  reached  Mecca, 
where  it  was  introduced,  as  at  Aden,  by  the  denrises,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  of  religion. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mecca, were  at  last  so  fond  of  this  liquor, 
that,  without  regarding  the  intention  of  the  religious  and  other 
studious  persons,  they  at  length  drank  it  publicly  in  coffee- 
houses, where  they  assembled  in  crowds  to  pass  the  time  agree- 
ably, making  that  the  pretence :  here  they  played  at  chess,  and 
such  other  kind  of  games,  and  that  eten  for  money.  In  these  houses 
they  amused  themselves  likewise  with  singing,  dancing,  and  music, 
contrary  to  the  manners  of  the  rigid  Mahometans,  which  alter. 
wards  was  the  occasion  of  some  disturbances.  From  hence  the 
custom  extended  itself  to  many  other  towns  of  Arabia,  and  par- 

iticularly  to  Medina,  and  then  to  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  where 
the  dervises  of  the  province  of  Yemen,  who  lived  in  a  district 
by  themselves,  drank  coffee  the  nights  they  intended  to  spend  in 
devotion*  They  kept  it  in  a  large  red  earthen  vessel,  and  re- 
ceived it  respectfully  from  the  hand  of  their  superior,  who  poured 
it  out  into  cups  for  them  himself.  He  was  soon  imitated  by 
many  devout  people  of  Cairo,  and  their  example  followed  by 
the  studious ;  and  afterwards  by  so  mauy  people,  that  coffee  be- 
came as  common  a  drink  in  that  great  city,  as  at  Aden,  Mecca, 
and  Medina,  and  other  cities  of  Arabia. 

But  at  length  the  rigid  Mahometans  began  to  disapprove  the 
use  of  coffee,  as  occasioning  frequent  disorders,  and  too  nearly 
resembling  wine  in  its  effects,  the  drinking  of  which  is  contrary 
to  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  Government  was  therefore  obliged 
to  interfere,  and  at  times  to  restrain  the  use  of  it.  However,  it 
had  become  so  universally  liked,  that  it  was  found  afterwards 
necessary  to  take  off  all  restraint  for  the  future. 

Coffee  continued  its  progress  through  Syria,  and  was  received 
at  Damascus  and  Aleppo  without  opposition ;  and  in  the  yeai 
1654,  under  the  reign  of  the  great  Soliman,  one  hundred  yean 
after  its  introduction  by  the  mufti  of  Aden,  it  became  known  tc 
the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople ;  when  two  private  persons. 
whose  names  were  Schems  and  Hekin,  the  one  coming  fron 
Damascus  and  the  other  from  Aleppo,  each  opened  a  coffee 
house  in  Constantinople,  and  sold  coffee  publicly  in  rooms  fitte* 
up  in  an  elegant  manner ;  which  were  presently  frequented  hj 
men  of  learning,  and  particularly  poets  and  other  persons,  wh< 
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\  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  game  of  chess  or  draughts,  or 
to  make  acquaintance,  and  pass  their  time  agreeably  at  a  small 
expense. 

These  houses  and  assemblies  insensibly  became  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  they  were  frequented  by  people  of  all  professions, 
sod  even  by  the  officers  of  the  seraglio,  the  pachas,  and  persons 
of  the  first  rank  about  the- court.  However,  when  they  seemed 
to  he  the  most  firmly  established,  the  imaas,  or  officers  of  the 
■osques,  complained  loudly  of  their  being  deserted,  while  the 
coffee-houses  were"  full  of  company.  The  denrises  and  the  reli- 
gions orders  murmured,  and  the  preachers  declaimed  against 
then,  asserting  that  it  was  a  lees  sin  to  go  to  a  brothel  than  to  a 
coffee-bouse. 

After  much  wrangling,  the  devotees  united  their  interests 
to  obtain  an  authentic  condemnation  of  coffee,  and  deter* 
ined  to  present  to  the  mufti* a  petition  for  that  purpose;  in 
which  they  advanced,  that  roasted  coffee  was  a  kind  of  coal,  and 
that  what  had  any  relation  to  coal  was  forbid  by  law.  They 
denred  him  to  determine  on  this  matter  according  to  the  duty  of 
his  office. 

TV  chief  of  the  law,  without  entering  much  into  the  question, 
gate  such  a  decision  as  they  wished  for,  and  pronounced  that 
the  drinking  of  coffee  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  Mahomet. 

So  respectable  is  the  authority  of  the  mufti,  that  nobody 
dared  to  find  fault  with  his  sentence.  Immediately  all  the  coffee* 
houses  were  shut,  and  the  officers  of  the  police  were  commanded 
to  prevent  any  one  from  drinking  coffee.  However,  the  habit 
was  become  so  strong,  and  the  use  of  it  so  generally  agreeable, 
that  the  people  continued,  notwithstanding  all  prohibitions,  to 
drink  it  in 'their  own  houses.  The  officers  of  the  police,  seeing 
they  could  not  suppress  the  use  of  it,  allpwed  of  the  selling  it 
oa  paying  a  tax,  and  of  the  drinking  it,  provided  it  was  not 
done  openly ;  so  that  it  was  drunk  in  particular  places  with  the 
doors  shut,  or  in  the  back  room  of  some  of  the  shopkeepers' 


Under  colour  of  this,  coffee-houses  by  little  and  little  were 
re-established ;  and  a  new  mufti,  less  scrupulous  and  more  en* 
tightened  than  his  predecessor,  having  declared  publicly  that 
cofee  had  no  relation  to  coal,  and  that  the  infusion  of  it  was 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  Mahomet,  the  number  of  coffee- ' 
bouses  became  greater  than  before.    After  this  declaration,  the 
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religions  orders,  the  pieacners,  the  lawyers,  and  even  the  an 
himself,  drank  coffee ;  and  their  example  was  fallowed  uftifi 
sally  by  the  court  and  city* 

The  grand  raters,  having  possessed  themselves  of  a  spec 
authority  oyer  the  houses  in  which  it  was  permitted  to  be  drai 
pabncJy,  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  raising  a  oa 
siderahle  tax  on  the  licenses  they  granted  for  that  pnrpoi 
obliging  each  master  of  a  conee-house  to  pay  a  seeuin  per  da 
limiting,  however,  the  price  at  aa  aaper  a  dish*. 

Thas  fur  the  Arabian  manuscript  in  the  king  of  Fiance's 
brary,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Galand;  who  proceeds  to  infoi 
as  of  die  occasion  of  a  total  suppression  of  public  conee-hom 
during  the  war  in  Candia,  when  the  Ottoman  affairs  were  in 
critical  situation* 

The  liberty  which  the  politicians  wno  frequented  these  now 
took,  in  speaking  too  freely  of  public  annus,  was  carried  to  ta 
length,  that  the  grand  viiier  Kupmli,  father  of  the  two  fame 
brothers  of  the  same  name,  wno  afterwards  succeeded  him,  an 
pressed  them  ail,  during  the  minority  of  Mahomet  the  Foart 
with  a  resolution  hereditary  in  his  family,  without  jregaixtii 
she  loss  of  so  considerable  a  revenue,  of  which  he  reaped  t 
advantage  himself.  Before  he  came  to  that  determination,  i 
visited,  incognito,  the  several  coffee-houses,  where  he  efeeerv 
sensible  grave  persons  disooursing  seriously  of  the  affairs  of  ti 
empire,  blaming  administration,  and  deciding  with  confidence  i 
the  most  important  concerns*  He  had  before  been  in  the  tavern 
where  he  only  met  with  gay  young  fellows,  meetly  soldiers,  wl 
were  diverting  themselves  with  singing,  or  talking  of  nothii 
but  gallantry  and  feats  of  war.  These  he  took  no  further  n 
tice  of. 

After  the  shutting  up  of  the  coffee-houses  no  less  coffee  w 
skunk,  for  it  was  carried  about  in  large  copper  vessels,  wink  ft 
under  them,  through  the  great  streets  and  markets.  This  wi 
only  done  at  Constantinople;  for  in  all  other  towns  of  the  en 


*  The  Turkish  sequin  (according  to  Chambers)  is  of  the  value  of  abo 
vine  shillings  sterling ;  and  the  asper  is  a  very  small  silver  coin,  of  the  vmk 
«f  foraething  move  than  aa  Sagksb  halfpenny.  The  present  value  is  near 
nevenflhitiiafs;  that  is,  two  shillings  and  threepence  tnree^fartbings  for 
dollar,  or  eighty  aspen ;  consequently  three  aspers  are  worth  somethii 
more  than  a  penny  sterling,  but  they  are  generally  reckoned  at  a  halfpem 
each.    Two  hundred  and  forty-three  aspers  go  to  a  sequin. 
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fire,  and  even  in  the  smallest  villages,  the  coffee-bouses  conti- 
nual open  as  before. 

Notwithstanding  this  precaution  of  suppressing  tie  public 
meetings  at  coffee-houses,  the  consumption  of  coffee  increased ; 
for  there  was  no  house  or  family,  rich  or  poor,  Turk  or  Jew, 
Greek  or  Armenian,  who  are  Yery  numerous  in  that  city,  where 
it  was  not  drunk  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  many  people  drank  it 
ofteuer,  for  it  became  a  custom  in  every  house  to  offer  it  to  all 
visitors,  and  it  was  reckoned  an  incivility  to  refuse  it ;  so  that 
■nay  people  drank  twenty  dishes  a  day,  and  that  without  any 
inconvenience,  which  is  supposed  by  this  author  an  «xtraordi- 
Bar?  advantage :  and  another  great  use  of  coffee,  according  to 
kin,  is  its  uniting  men  in  society  in  stricter  ties  of  amity  than 
any  other  liquor;  and  he  observes,  that  such  protestations  of 
friendship  as  are  made  at  such  times, "are  far  more  to  be  depended 
•pen  than  when  the  mind  is  intoxicated  with  inebriating  liquors* 
He  computes  that  as  much  is  spent  in  private  families  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  coffee  at  Constantinople  as  in  wine  at  Paris ;  and  relates 
that  k  is  customary  there  to  ask  for  money  to  drink  coflee,  as 
m  Europe  for  money  to  drink  your  health  in  wine  or  beer. 

Another  curious  particular  we  find  mentioned  here  is,  that 
the  neglecting  to  supply  a  wife  with  cotiee  is  reckoned  among 
the  legal  causes  of  a  divorce. 

The  Turks  drink  their  coffee  very  hot  and  strong,  and  without 
sugar.  Now  and  then  they  put  in,  when  it  is  boiling,  a  clove 
or  two  bruised,  according  to  the  quantity;  or  a  little  of  die 
tmtn  fcu&ut,  called  starry  aniseed,  or  some  of  the  lesser  car- 
damoms, or  a  drop  of  essence  of  amber. 

It  is  net  easy  to  determine  at  what  time,  or  upon  what  occa- 
sion, the  use  of  coffee  passed  from  Constantinople  to  the  western 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  however  likely  that  the  Venetians,  upon 
tccovnt  of  the  proximity  of  their  dominions,  and  thefr  great  trade 
to  the  Levant,  were  the  first  acquainted  with  it ;  which  appears 
from  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Peter  della  VaHe,  a  Venetian,  in 
1615,  from  Constantinople,  in  which  he  tells  his  friend,  that 
upon  his  return  he  should  bring  with  him  some  coffee,  which  he 
believed  was  a  thing  unknown  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Galaod  tells  us  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  de  la  Croix,  the 
king's  interpreter,  that  Mr.  Thevenot,  who- had  travelled  through 
the  East,  at  hb  return  in  1657,  brought  with  him  to  Paris  some 
coffee  for  his  own  use,  and  often  treated  his  friends  with  it, 
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Amongst  which  number  Mr.  de  la  Croix  wag  one ;  and  that  fro 
that  time  he  had  continued  to  drink  it,  being  supplied  by  so* 
Armenians  who  settled  at  Paris,  and  by  degrees  brought  it  in 
reputation  in  that  city. 

It  was  known  some  years  sooner  at  Marseilles ;  for  in  16- 
•ome  gentlemen,  who  accompanied  Mr.  de  la  Haye  to  Consta 
tinople,  brought  baek  with  them  on  their  return,  not  only  soi 
coffee,  but  the  proper  vessels  and  apparatus  for  making  a 
drinking  it,  which  were  particularly  magnificent,  and  very  d 
ferent  from  what  are  now  used  amongst  us.  However,  until  t 
year  1660  coffee  was  drunk  only  by  such  as  had  been  accustom 
to  it  in  the  Levant,  and  their  friends :  but  that  year  some  ba 
were  imported  from  Egypt,  which  gave  a  great  number  of  pi 
sons  an  opportunity  of  trying  it,  and  contributed  very  much 
bringing  it  into  general  use;  and  in  1671  certain  private  persons 
Marseilles  determined  for  the  first  time  to  open  a  coffee-house 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange,  which  succeeded  extrenv 
well :  people  met  there  to  smoke,  talk  of  business,  and  div 
themselves  with  play ;  it  was  soon  crowded*  particularly  by  i 
Turkey  merchants,  and  traders  to  the  Levant.  These  pla 
were  found  very  convenient  for  discoursing  on,  and  settling  m 
ters  relative  to,  commerce ;  and  shortly  after  the  number  of  c 
fee-houses  increased  amazingly :  notwithstanding  which  there  v 
not  less  drunk  in  private  houses,  but  a  much  greater  quantity, 
that  it  became  universally  in  use  at  Marseilles  and  in  the  neij 
bouring  cities. 

Before  the  year  1669  coffee  had  not  been  seen  at  Paris,  ox© 
at  Mr.  Thevenot's,  and  some  of  his  .friends ;  nor  scarce  he 
of  but  from  the  account  of  travellers.  That  year  was  di9< 
guished  by  the  arrival  of  Soliman  Aga,  ambassador  from  sat 
Mahomet  the  Fourth.  This  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  t 
period  of  the  introduction  of  coffee  into  Paris ;  for  that  minif 
and  his  retinue  brought  a  considerable  quantity  with  them,  wh 
they  presented  to  so  many  persons  of  the  court  and  city,  t 
many  became  accustomed  to  drink  it,  with  the  addition  c 
little  sugar ;  and  some,  who  had  found  benefit  by  it,  did 
choose  to  be  without  it.  The  ambassador  staid  at  Paris  fi 
July  1669  to  May  1670,  which  was  a  sufficient  time  to  estab 
the  custom  he  had  introduced. 

Two  years  afterwards  an  Armenian,  of  the  name  of  Past 
set  up  a  coffee-house,  but,  meeting  with  little  encourageou 
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left  Paris  and  came  to  London ;  he.  was  succeeded  by  ofhet  Ar. 
netrians  and  Persians,  but  not  with  much  success,  for  want  of 
address  and  proper  places  to  dispose  of  it,  genteel  people  not 
caring  to  be  seen  in  those  places  where  it  was  sold.  However, 
■ot  long  after,  when  some  Frenchmen  had  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose spacious  apartments  in  an  elegant  manner,  ornamented  with 
tapestry,  large  looking-glasses,  pictures,  and  magnificent  lustres, 
aad  began  to  sell  coffee,  with  tea,  chocolate,  and  other  refresh- 
Beats,  they  soon  became  frequented  by  people  of  fashion  and 
men  of  letters,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  number  in  Paris  in- 
creased to  three  hundred. 

For  this  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  coffee  into 
Paris,  we  are  indebted  to  La  {toque's  Voyage  into  Arabia  Felix* 
We  now  come  to  trace  its  first  appearance  in  London. 

k  appears  from  Anderson's  Chronological  History  of  Com- 
merce, that  the  use  of  coffee  was  introduced  into  London  some 
rears  earlier  than  into  Paris ;  for  in  1652  one  Mr.  Edwards,  a 
Turkey  merchant,  brought  home  with  him  a  Greek  servant,  whose 
aame  was  Paaqua,  who  understood  the  roasting  and  making  of 
coiee,  till  then  unknown  in  England.  This  servant  was  die 
Jkst  who  sold  coffee,  and  kept  a  house  for  that  purpose  in 
George-yard,  Lombard-street. 

The  first  mention  of  coffee  in  oar  statute  books  is  anno  1660 
(12  Car.  II.  cap.  24. ),  when  a  duty  of  fourpence  was  laid  upon 
erery  gallon  of  coffee  made  and  sold,  to  be  paid  by  the  maker. 

The  statute  of  the  16  Car.  II.  cap.  xi.  §  15.  ann.  1663,  di- 
rects, that  all  coffee-houses  should  be  licensed  at  the  general 
quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  within  which  they 
are  to  be  kept. 

In  1675  king  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  to  shut  up  the 
coffee»houses,  but  in  a  few  days  suspended  that  proclamation  by 
a  second.  They  were  charged  with  being  seminaries  of  sedition  *. 

*  "  This  proclamation  was  issued  about  a  month  after  the  king  had  dined 
with  the  corporation  of  London,  at  Guildhall,  on  their  lord  mayor's  day 
October  89, 1675.  At  this  feast  the  king  afforded  the  citizens  abundant 
■after  for  animadversion,  in  which  they  indulged  themselves  so  much  to 
his  dbsatigfaction,  aad  that  of  his  cabal  ministry,  that  a  proclamation 
was  Issued,  December  20,  for  shotting  up  and  suppressing  all  coffee- 
houses? *  because  in  such  houses,  and  by  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  disaf- 
fected persons  in  them,  divers  false,  malicious,  and  scandalous  reports  were 
devised  and  read  abroad,  to  the  defamation  of  his  majesty's  government, 
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The  first  European  author  who  has  made  any  mention 
coffee  is  Rauwolfius,  who  was  in  the  Levant  in  1673;  but 
first  who  has  particularly  described  it  is  Prosper  Alpinus,  in 
History  of  the  ^Egyptian  Plants,  published  at  Venice  in  U 
whose  description  we  have  in  Parkinson's  Theatre  of  Phi 
p.  1622,  chap,  lxiix.  as  follows : — 

Arbor  Bon,  cum  fructu  sua  Buna,  the  Turks  berry  dri 
Alpinus,  in  his  book  of  ^Egyptian  plants,  gires  us  the  deaci 
tion  of  this  tree,  which  he  says  he  saw  in  the  garden  of  a  c 
tain  of  the  janissaries,  which  was  brought  out  of  Arabia  Fe 
and  there  planted,  as  a  rarity  never  seen  growing  in  those  pk 
before.  The  tree,  saith  Alpinus,  is  somewhat  like  the  euo 
mus,  or  spindle-tree,  but  the  leaves  of  it  were  thicker,  han 
and  greener,  and  always  abiding  on  the  tree.  The  fruit  is  cal 
buna,  and  is  somewhat  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  long 
round  also,  and  pointed  at  one  end ;  furrowed  likewise  on  b 
sides,  jet  on  one  side  more  conspicuous  than  the  other,  tha 
might  be  parted  into  two ;  in  each  side  whereof  Iteth  a  small  i 
long  white  kernel,  fiat  on  that  side  they  join  together,  cove 
with  a  yellowish  skin,  of  an  acid  taste,  and  somewhat  bit* 
and  contained  in  a  thin  shell*  of  a  darkish  ash  colour.  W 
these  berries,  in  Arabia  and  jEgypt,  and  other  parts  of  1 
Turkish  dominions,  they  generally  make  a  decoction  or  drii 
which  is  in  the  stead  of  wine  to  them,  and  commonly  sold 
their  tap-houses  or  taverns,  called  by  the  name  of  ccuma*    W 


and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  qniet  and  peace  of  the  realm.9  The  opinii 
of  the  judges  were  taken  on  this  great  point  of  stopping  people's  tongu 
when  they  sagely  resolved,  *  that  retailing  of  coffee  and  tea  might  be  an  i 
nocent  trade ;  but  as  it  was  used  to  nourish  sedition,  spread  lies,  and  scand 
lize  great  men,  it  might  also  be  a  common  nuisance.'  On  a  petition  of  I 
merchants  and  retailers  of  coffee  and  tea,  permission  was  granted  to  ke 
open  the  coffee-houses  until  the  24th  of  June  following,  under  an  admoi 
tion  that  the  masters  of  them  should  prevent  all  scandalous  papers,  boo! 
and  libels  from  being  read  in  them,  and  hiuder  every  person  from  declarii 
uttering,  or  divulging  all  manner  of  false  and  scandalous  reports  agaii 
government,  or  the  ministers  thereof.  Thus  by  a  refinement  of  polk 
adds  Noorthouck  in  his  History  of  London,  the  simple  manufacturer  oi 
dish  of  coffee  or  tea  was  constituted  licenser  of  books,  corrector  of  maanei 
and  arbiter  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  political  intelligence,  over  eve 
company  he  entertained  !" 

•  This  description  is  evidently  taken  from  a  dried  berry,  and  not  fro 
the  ripe  fruit. 
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says  ekoava,  and  Rauwolfius  chauke.  This  drink  hat 
many  good  physical  properties :  it  strengthens  a  weak  stomach, 
helping  digestion,  and  the  tumours  and  obstructions  of  the  liver 
and  spleen,  being  drank  fasting  for  some  time  together*  It  is 
held  in  great  estimation  among  the  ^Egyptian  and  Arabian  wo* 
men,  in  common  feminine  cases,  in  which  they  find  it  does  them 
eaunent  service. 

Lord  chancellor  Bacon  likewise  makes  mention  of  it  in  1634 : 
He  says,  that  the  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coiee,  made  with 
heiiag  water,  of  a  berry  reduced  into  powder,  which  makes  the 
water  as  black  as  soet,  and  is  of  a  pungent  and  aromatic  smell, 
and  is  drunk  warm. 

The  celebrated  John  Ray,  in  his  History  of  Plants,  published 
in  1690,  speaking  of  it  as  a  drink  very  much  in  use,  says,  that 
tins  tree  grows  only  within  the  tropics,  and  supposes  that  the 
Arabs  destroy  the  vegetable  quality  of  the  seeds,  in  order  to  con* 
fine  among  themselves  me  great  share  of  wealth,  which  is  brought 
thither  from  the  whose  world  for  this  commodity :  from  whence 
he  observes,  that  this  part  of  Arabia, might  be  truly  styled  the 
most  happy,  and  that  it  was  almost  incredible  how  many  millions 
ef  bushels  were  exported  from  thence  into  Turkey,  Barbery,  and 
Europe*  He  says,  he  was  astonished  that  one  particular  nation 
should  possess  so  great  a  tteasure,  and  that  within  the  narrow 
emits  of  one  province ;  and  that  he  wondered  that  the  neigh** 
hooring  nations  did  not  contrive  to  bring  away  some  of  the  sound 
seeds  or  living  plants,  in  order  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  so 
lucrative  a  trade. 

We  now  come  to  show  by  what  means  this  valuable  tree  was 
first  iatrodoced  into  Europe,  and  from  thence  into  America. 

The  first  account  of  this  tsee  being  brought  into  Europe  we 
have  from  Boerhaave,  in  his  Index  of  the  Leyden  Garden, 
part  n.  p.  217,  which  is  as  follows :  "  Nicholas  Witsen,  burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam,  and  governor  of  the  East  India  company, 
by  his  letters  often  advised  and  desired  Van  Hoorn,  governor 
of  Batavia,  to  procure  from  Mocha,  in  Arabia  Felix,  some  ber- 
ries of  the  coiee  tree^  to  be  sown  at  Batavia ;  which  he  having 
accordingly  done,  and  by  that  means,  about  the  year  1090, 
raised  many  plants  from  seeds,  he  sent  one  over  to  governor 
Witsen,  who  immediately  presented  it  to  the  garden  at  Amster- 
dam, of  which  he  was  the  founder  and  supporter :  it  there  bore 
fruit,  which  in  a  short  time  produced  many  young  plants  from 
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the  seeds;"  Boerhaavc  then  concludes,  that  the  merit  of  rat 
dadng  this  rare  tree  into  Europe  is  due  to  the  care  and  liberal 
of  Witscn  alone. 

Id  the  year  1714  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam*  in  order 
pay  a  particular  compliment  to  Lewis  XIV.  king  of  Fran 
presented  to  him  an  elegant  plant  of  this  rare  tree,  carefully  a 
judiciously  packed  up  to  go  by  water,  and  defended  from  i 
weather  by  a  curious  machine  coyered  with  glass.  The  pli 
was  about  five  feet  high,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  sic 
and  waj  in  full  foliage,  with  botn  green  and  ripe  fruit.  It  i 
viewed  in  the  river,  with  great  attention  and  curiosity,  by 
veral  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was  afterwa 
conducted  to  the  royal  garden  at  Marry,  under  the  care 
M.  de  Jussieu,  ih&  king's  professor  of  botany,  who  had 
year  before  written  a  memoir,  printed  in  the  History  of 
Academy  of  Sciences-  of  Paris  in  the  year  1713,  describing 
characters  of  this  genus,  together  with  an  elegant  figure  of 
taken  from  a  smaller  plant,  which  he  had  received  that  y 
from  M.  Pancras,  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  and  director 
the  botanical  garden  there. 

In  1718  the  Dutch  colony  at  Surinam  began  first  to  pi 
coffee;  and  in  172$  M.  de  la  Motte  Aigron,  governor  of  C 
enne,  having  business  at  Surinam,  contrived,  by  an  artifice, 
bring  away  a  plant  from  thence,  which  in  the  year  1725 1 
produced  many  thousands. 

In  1727  the  French,  perceiving  that  this  acquisition  miglri 
of  great  advantage  in  their  other  colonies,  conveyed  to  Martk 
some  of  the  plants ;  from  whence  it  most  probably  spread 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  for  in  the  year  1732  it  was  cultivi 
in  Jamaica,  and  an  act  passed  to  encourage  its  growth  in  1 
island.  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  most  extensive  i 
beneficial  trade  to  the  European  settlements  in  the  West  Ind* 

An  Account  of  the  Culture  of  the  Coffee  Tree  in  Arabia  Fei 
extracted  from  La  Roque's  Voyage* 

He  relates,  that  the  coffee  tree  is  there  raised  from  seed,  wl 
they  sow  in  nurseries,  and  plant  them  out  as  they  have  occasi 
They  choose  for  their  plantations  a  moist,  shady  situation, 
some  eminence,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  take  g 
care  to  conduct  from  the  mountains  little  rills  of  water,  in  si 
gutters  or  channels,  to  the  roots  of  the  trees;  for  it  is  absolu 
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necessary  tkejr  should  be  constantly  watered,  in  order  to  produce 
and  ripen  ftke  fruit.  For  that  purpose,  when  they  remore  or 
transplant  the  tree,  they  make  a  trench  three  feet  wide,  and  five 
feet  deep,  which  they  line  or  cotrer  with  stones,  that  the  water  may 
the  more  readily  sink  deep  into  the  earth  with  which  the  trench 
it  fitted,  in  older  to  preserve  the  moisture  from  evaporating. 
When  they  observe  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  fruit  upon  the 
tree,  and  that  it  is  nearly  ripe,  they  turn  off  the  water  from  the 
roots,  to  lessen  that  succukney  in  the  fruit  which  too  much 
moisture  would  occasion. 

In  places  much  exposed  to  the  south  they  plant  their  coffee 
trees  in  regular  lines,  sheltered  by  a  kind  of  poplar  tree,  which 
extends  its  branches  on  trery  side  to  a  great  distance,  and  affords 
a  very  thick  shade.  Without  such  precaution  they  suppose  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  sua  would  parch  and  dry  the  blossoms  so 
that  they  would  not  be  succeeded  by  any  fruit 

In  situations  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  this  defence  is 
not  necessary.  When  they  perceive  the  fruit  come  to  maturity, 
they  spread  cloths  under  the  trees,  which  they  shake,  and  the 
ripe  fruit  drops  readily*;  they  afterwards  spread  the  berries 
upon  mats,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun  until  they  are  perfectly 
dry;  niter  which  they  break  the  husk  with  large  heavy  rotters* 
made  either  of  wood  or  stone.  'When  the  coffee  is  thus  cleared 
of  its  husk  it  is  again  dried  in  the  sun ;  for,  unless  it  is  thoroughly 
dried,  there  is  danger  of  its  heating  on  board  the  ship.  It  is 
then  winnowed  with  a  large  fan ;  for  if  H  is  not  weH  cleaned  and 
dried  it  sells  for  a  much  lower  price. 

The  Moaner  of  preparing  and  drinking  Coffee  qmong  the  Arabians, 
from  Mf  some  Author. 

The  Arabians,  when  they  take  their  cofee  off  the  fire,  imme* 
untesy  wrap  the  vessel  in  a  wet  cloth,  which  fines  the  liquor  in* 
stantly,  makes  it  cream  at  top,  and  occasions  a  more  pungent 


•  Tab  circumstance  deserves  Hie  particular  attention  of  the  West  India 
pouter,  who,  I  am  told,  is  accustomed  to  gather  his  coffee  as  soon  as  it  turns 
red,  before  U  changes  to  a  dark  red  colour,  and  begins  to  shrivel ;  whereat 
the  Arabians  wait  for  those  tokens  which  show  the  foil  maturity  of  the 
fruit.  Mr*  Miller  in  his  Dictionary  mentions,  that  in  some  stoves  in  Eng* 
land  coflfee  is  raised  pf  a  better  quality  than  the  best  Mocha  coffee  that  can 
be  procured  ia  this  country  t  which  may  likewise  be  owing  to  gathering  the 
fruit  only  when  it  is  thoroughly  ripe. 
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steam,  which  they  take  great  pleasure  IB  muffing  tip  as  the  coffet 
is  pouring  into  the  cups.  They,  like  all  other  nations  of  th( 
East,  drink  their  coffee  without  sugar. 

'  People  of  the  first  fashion  use  nothing  but  sultana  coffee 
which  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  They  bruise  tin 
outward  husk,  or  dried  pulp,  and  put  it  into  an  iron  or  earthei 
pan,  which  is  placed  upon  a  charcoal  fire ;  they  then  keep  stir 
ring  it  to  and  fro  until  it  becomes  a  little  brown,  but  not  of  si 
deep  a  colour  as  common  coffee ;  they  then  throw  it  into  boilinj 
water,  adding  at  least  the  fourth  part  of  the  inward  husks 
which  is  then  boiled  all  together  in  the  manner  of  other  coffee 
the  colour  of  this  liquor  has  some  resemblance  to  the  best  Englisl 
beer.  The  husks  must  be  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  packet 
up  very  close,  for  the  least  humidity  spoils  the  flavour.  The] 
esteem  the  liquor  prepared  in  this  manner  preferable  to  an] 
other.  The  French,  when  they  were  at  the  court  of  the  kin{ 
of  Yemen,  saw  no  other  coffee  drunk,  and  they  found  the  fla 
vour  of  it  very  delicate  and  agreeable ;  there  was  no  occasion  U 
me  sugar,  as  it  had  no  bitter  taste  to  correct  In  all  probability 
this  sttltaoa  coffee  can  only  be  made  where  the  tree  grows ;  fo 
as  the  husks  have  little  substance,  if  fay  are  too  much  dried,  ii 
order  to  send  them  to  other  countries,  the  agreeable  flavour  the] 
had  when  fresh  is  greatly  impaired. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  for  our  West  India  planter 
to  make  a  trial  of  drying  the  outward  and  inner  husk  of  coffie 
separately,  in  the  manner  the  Chinese  do  their  tea,  upon  a  broai 
shallow  iron  pan,  turned  upwards  at  the  brim,  placed  upon  i 
stove.  They  should  be  kept  continually  turning,  to  proven 
burning ;  and  when  they  are  become  too  hot  to  be  handled,  the] 
should  be  taken  off  with  a  kind  of  shovel,  and  laid  upon  a  ma 
on  a  low  table,  and  shifted  about  until  they  cool,  fanning  then 
at  the  same  time  to  disperse  the  moisture.  The  pan  must  b 
frequently  wiped,  and  kept  clean  from  any  clammy  matter  stick 
ing  to  it,  and  the  process  repeated  while  any  moisture  is  per 
ceived.  They  roust  afterwards  be  packed  close  in  dry  jars,  ca 
nisters,  or  chests  lined  with  lead,  such  as  the  tea  is  sent  over  in 
It  will  be  proper  to  turn  out  these  husks,  after  they  have  laii 
some  days,  to  examine  whether  they  are  thoroughly  dry ;  and  i 
the  least  damp  is  felt,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dry  Aem  still  more 
otherwise  they  will  become  mouldy,  and  lose  their  flavour :  foi 
it  appears  from  the  Arabian  account  that  they -are  not  acquaints 
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with  a  proper  method  of  drying  these  htiskp,  and  packing  them 
so  as  to  be  conveyed  to  any  considerable  distance,  without  preju* 
didng  this  agreeable  fla?onr. 

The  Chinese  are  very  careful  not  to  leave  their  tea-leaves  in 
heaps  beforO  they  are  dried,  which  would  occasion  them  to  heat 
and  spoil :  they  likewise  gather  no  more  at  a  time  than  they  can 
dry  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  as  they  find,  when  they  hare 
been  kept  longer,  they  turn  black.  These  observations  may 
possibly  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  may  be  induced  to  attempt 
drying  the  pulp  of  the  berry  for  the  purpose  of  making  sultana 
coffee. 

If  the  duties  and  excise  upon  coffee  were  lessened,  the  con. 
sumption  would  be  increased ;  taste  would  grow  more  refined, 
the  best  would  be  sought  for,  and  the  price  would  be  in  propor- 
tion. The  present  duties  are  almost  prohibitory.  It  may  be 
worth  one's  while  to  view  the  effects  of  these  high  duties  in  a 
political  light— I  mean  in  respect  to  this  article. 

For  a  century  to  come,  it  is  perhaps  more  than  probable  that 
the  people  of  this  country  will,  for  one  meal  at  least,  make  user 
of  either  tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate ;  I  speak  of  the  generality. 
Tea  at  present  takes  the  lead;  whence  it  comes,  its  history,  pro- 
perties, and  uses,  will  be  so  fully  explained,  that  I  shall  say  no- 
thing here  upon  the  subject*. 

It  U  a  question  often  proposed  to  physicians,  Which  is  best, 
tea  or  coffee?  The  solution  of  this  point  would  perhaps  be  a  diffi- 
cult one.  We  neither  find  the  Chinese  or  Turks  subjected  to  any 
inch  discriminating  effects,  as  enable  the  faculty  to  say,  with  preci- 
sion, that  one  is  more  injurious  than  the  other.  For  my  own  part, 
I  leave  it  to  the  experience  of  individuals.  To  some  people  cof- 
fee is  disagreeable ;  they  charge  it  with  producing  nervous  com- 
plaints. Tea  is  not  without  similar  accusations.  It  seems  as  if 
the  human  frame  was,  however,  so  happily  constructed,  that  it 
is  less  in  the  power  of  such  things  to  affect  it  than  might  at  first 
light  be  imagined.  The  animal  powers  are  apparently  such  as 
can  convert  almost  opposite  principles  to  its  benefit,  if  used  in 
any  degree  of  moderation :  some  drink  coffee  almost  to  excess, 
tad  condemn  tea  as  injurious;  and  so  coffee  is  treated  in  its 


«  See  our  account  of  the  Tea  Plant. 
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tarn.  These  are  proofs,  however,  bow  few  people  are  capable 
of  »akmg  proper  inference!  from  experiment. 

I  think  neither  coffee  nor  tea  afford  any  very  material  support, 
that  is,  contain  very  little  nutriment:  they  are  rather  the  vehi- 
cles of  nourishment  than  nutritious  of  themselves :  the  most  thai 
can  be  expected  from  them  in  general  is,  that  they  are  grateful] 
and  very  little  injurious.  Custom  has  adopted  them  both ;  and 
it  becomes  us  to  make  them  as  useful  to  ourselves,  and  as  sab- 
servient  to  public  good,  as  may  be  in  our  power.  China,  thai 
supplies  us  with  tea,  is  remote ;  the  navigation  long  and  dan. 
gerous ;  the  climate  not  always  favourable  to  our  seamen :  in- 
deed,  all  long  voyages  are  injurious,  and  the  hotter  the  dimatx 
the  worse.  As  a  nation,  a  commercial  nation,  whose  aceommo- 
nations  depend  on  this  useful  race  of  people,  we  cannot,  ai 
friends  to  humanity,  wish  to  promote  the  consumption  of  tho* 
articles  which  are  introduced  at  so  great  an  expense  of  nsefu 
lives.  Coffee  from  our  own  plantations  is  in  this  respect  mud 
preferable  to  tea ;  the  voyage  is  shorter,  the  risk  is  less.  Sup 
posing,  then,  that  tea  and  coffee  are  alike  in  respect  to  real  use 
fulness ;  that  one  is  not  inferior  to  the  other  in  respect  to  tin 
health  of  the  consumers :  suppose,  likewise,  that  the  disadvan 
tage  wkh  respect  to  the  lives  of  the  seamen  were  equal,  whid 
however  is  not  the  case,  there  is  one  material  difference  the 
ought  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  more  general  use  of  cof 
fee— -it  is  raised  by  onr  fellow-subjects,  and  paid  for  with  on 
maaaJacturet.  Tea,  on  the  contrary,  is  paid  for  prindpall; 
with  money.  The  quantity  of  British  goods  which  the  Chines 
take  from  as  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the  quantit; 
we  pay  for  m  bullion. 

The  Chinese  take  from  us  every  article  which  they  can  tun 
to  national  beneit,  and  whatever  enables  them  to  improve  Urn 
manufactures.  Besides  raw  silk,  and  a  tew  other  articles  o 
tome  little  nse  in  onr  own  manufactures,  most  other  things  fan 
ported  from  thence  we  can  do  without,  especially  if  the  con 
sumption  of  our  coffee  was  encouraged.  Were  the  duties  an 
excise  upon  coffee,  for  instance,  reduced  to  a  quarter  part,  mor 
than  double  die  quantity  would  be  consumed :  was  the  consump 
tion  greater,  the  planters  would  find  it  their  interest  to  cultival 
the  trees  with  more  attention :  increased  demand  would  incrcas 
the  price ;  and  as  more  came  to  market,  the  best  would  sell  deare 
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tku  so  inferior  kind.    These  must  be  the  certain  effects  of  in- 
creased  demand. 

There  is  another  consideration  of  some  moment  likewise; 
which  is,  that  On  cultiration  of  coffee  might  be  carried  on  in 
such  manner  as  the  lesser  planters  might  subsist  by  it,  and  a 
few  similar  articles,  cotton  particularly,  with  little  stock,  and 
without  much  expense  for  negroes.  No  little  planter  can  make 
sugar  to  advantage ;  the  expense  of  negroes,  cattle,  mills,  and 
other  requisites  of  a  sugar  plantation,  are  beyond  his  reach :  if 
he  has  any  landed  property,  by  one  means  or  another  he  is 
often  obliged  to  sell  it  to  his  richer  neighbour,  and  to  remove  - 
to  some  other  country  less  unfavourable  to  contracted  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  islands  are  gradually  thinned  of  the  white 
inhabitants;  they  become  less  able  to  quell  the  insurrections  of 
their  negroes,  or  to.  oppose  any  hostile  invasion* 

Lessening  the  duty  would  increase  the  consumption,  prevent 
smuggling,  enable  many  whites  to  gain  a  comfortable  support, 
and  to  pay  for  our  manufactures.  As  it  is  raised  by  our  own 
people,  imported  with  less  risk  of  seamen's  health  and  lives,  in 
a  political  light  it  must  certainly  deserve  the  deliberate  attention 
of  the  legislature. 

How  to  make  Coffee. 

Pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  an  ounce  of  coffee;  let  it  boil 
fife  ot  six  minutes,  then  pour  out  a  cupful  two  or  three  times, 
and  return  it  again ;  pat  two  or  three  isinglass  chips  into  it,  or 
a  lump  or  two  of  fine  sugar ;  boil  it  five  minutes  longer,  set  the 
pot  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  for  ten  minutes,  and  you  will  have 
your  coffee  of  a,  beautiful  clearness.  Some  like  a  small  bit  of 
vanflhu  Cream  should  always  be  served  with  coffee,  and  either 
pounded  sugar-candy  or  fine  Lisbon  sugar.  For  foreigners,  or 
those  who  like  it  extremely  strong,  make  only  eight  dishes  from 
three  ounces.  If  not  fresh  roasted,  lay  it  before  a  fire  till  hot 
and  dry  $  or  put  the  smallest  bit  of  fresh  butter  into  a  preserv- 
ing.pan ;  when  hot  throw  the  coffee  into  it,  and  toss  it  about 
till  it  be  freshened. 

MEDICAL  USB. 
It  may  require  a  good  deaf  at  sagacity  to  determine  how  far 
the  French  custom  of  drinking  coffee  immediately  after  dinner 
is  right ;  bnt  I  think  it  can  admit  of  no  dispute,  whether  a  dish 
of  coffee  or  a  bottle  of  wine  may  then  be  less  prejudicial  to 
health. 
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I  think,  however,  it  is  less  injurious  to  drink  coffee  imme 
diately  after  dinner  than  later  in  the  evening ;  and  at  least  foi 
one  very  obvious  reason : 

Coffee  most  certainly  promotes  watchfulness;  or,  in  othei 
words,  it  suspends  the  inclination  to  sleep.  To  those  therefore 
who  wish  not  to  be  too*  subject  to  this  inclination,  coffee  is  un< 
doubtedly  preferable  to  wine,  or  perhaps  to  any  other  liquor  w( 
know. 

The  instances  of  persons  to  whom  coffee  has  this  antisoporifii 
effect  are  very  numerous,  and  the  instances  are  almost  as  nume 
rous  of  such  to  whom  wine  has  the  opposite  effect. 

To  attribute  the  liveliness  of  the  French,  after  their  repasts 
to  this  beverage,  would  be  highly  hypothetical :  but  I  think  i 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  after  a  full  meal,  perhaps  of  gros 
animal  food,  even  a  mere  diluent  is  much  preferable  to  wine 
which,  whilst  it  gives  a  temporary  flow  of  animal  spirits,  rathe 
opposes  that  necessary  assimilation  which  nature  aims  at  in  thi 
offices  of  digestion. 

Was  coffee  substituted  instead  of  the  bottle  immediately  afta 
dinner,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  many  advantages  woul< 
flow  from  it,  both  to  the  health  of  individuals,  and  general  ceco 
nomy ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  by  deferring  coffee  01 
tea  go  late  as  is  usually  practised,  we  interrupt  digestion,  am 
add  a  new  load  of  matter  to  that  already  in  the  stomach,  which 
after  a  full  meal,  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 

Persons  afflicted  with  asthma  have  found  great  relief,  and  evei 
a  cure,  by  drinking  very  strong  coffee,  and  those  of  a  phlegmati 
habit  would  do  well  to  take  it  for  breakfast  It  is  rather  of  i 
drying  nature,  and  with  corpulent  habits  it  would  be  adriseabl 
to  take  it  for  breakfast. 

Coffee  Milk. 

Boil  a  dessert-spoonful  of  ground  coffee  in  about  a  pint  o 
milk  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  put  into  it  a  shaving  or  two  o 
isinglass,  and  clear  it ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes,  and  set  it  oi 
the  side  of  the  fire  to  fine.  This  is  a  very  fine  breakfast,  ant 
should  be  sweetened  with  real  Lisbon  sugar. 

Those  of  a  spare  habit,  and  disposed  towards  affections  o 
the  lungs,  would  do  well  to  make  this  their  breakfast. 
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Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  I.  Monngynia. 
Bmest.  Gcif.  Chak.     Corolla  six-  or  aiae-petaUed :  Calyx  fivr-  or  six- 
feared :  CapsuU  three-celled. 
8rtc.  Cia*.    Iwsaw*  elliatic-obloBg. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  is  generally  believed,  although  there  are  many  varieties,  that 
the  tea  fa  bat  of  one  species,  and  that  the  differences  are  the  pro. 
daemon  of  soil,  climate,  and  a  particular  mode  of  preparation. 
The  two  obvious  distinctions  of  green  and  black  teas  naturally 
suggested  the  idea  that  there  were  two  distinct  species  of  this 
plant;  and  I  believe  it  was  sir  John  Hill  who  first  attempted  at 
the  distinction,  remarking  that  the  green  tea  (Thea  viridis)  had 
six  petals,  whereas  the  black  tea  (Thea  lokea)  has  nine;  and  it 
most  be  allowed  that  the  two  plants  differ  greatly  in  the  forma. 
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tion  of  (he  leaves,  obvious  even  to  the  most  inattentive  observer. 
The  green  tea  plant  has  leaves  of  a  larger  sige  than  the  other,  eU 
liptic,  sharp?pointed ;  whereas  the  black  is  a  perfecf  oval,  rounder 
at  the  apex,  and  the  first  is  df  an  apple-green  colour,  whereas 
the  black  is  of  a  dark  olive;  the  former  has  a  very  wrinkled  leaf, 
the  latter  perfectly  smdoth :  tfce  textures  akd  dftffer ;  the  green 
has  a  much  looser  texture,  hence  the  one  is  somewhat  transpa* 
rent,  the  other  opake ;  the  green  spreads  out,  waving  like  the 
leaves  of  cj>m,  and  distant,  whereas  the  black  are  numerous, 
stiff,  and  pressed  close  to  the  stem:  the  edges  also  differ ;  the 
green  is  unequally  toothed,  teeth  large,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
jagged ;  the  black  is  simply  serrated,  the  teeth  even,  and  minute* 
No  two  plants,  therefore,  can  be  more  readily  discriminated  than 
the  black  and  green,  although  the  fructification  so  greatly  re* 
scmbles  in  both  that  these  are  usually  not  to  be  distinguished ; 
for  the  number  of  petals  in  both  kinds  is  very  subject  to  vary. 
The  leaf  of  the  bohea  tea,  by  the  firmness  of  its  texture,  ap- 
proaches'very  near  to  the  Japan  rose  (Camellia  Japonica),  only 
these  are  half  the  size ;  and  it  seems  closely  allied  to  this  plant, 
so  that  gardeners  also  feotjce  this  resemblance :  and  it  is  curious 
ihat  the  early  plants  imported  to  Europe  as  the  true  tree,  sold 
by  the  Chinese,  were  actually  the  Camellia  Japonicq*;  and  I 
think  it  more  than  probable  that  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used 
with  the  green  tea,  which  may  render  that  kind  of  tea  so  stimu- 
lating; and  it  is  allowed  on  all  bancjs  that  this  plant  is  inter. 
mixed  with  the  green  tea,  and  may  produce  much  pernicious 
effect  upon  some  peculiar  l)a|>it*.  But  I  mention  this  only  as 
my  own  imperfect  cqnjectare ;  for,  swayed  by  the  general,  and 
now  universally  received,  opinion  +,  I  am  not  indeed  allowed  to 


•»  Linnaeus  endeavoured  for  several  years  to  procure  the  tea  tree  for 
the  botanic  garden  at  Upsal,  bat  by  a  variety  of  accidents  they  were  all 
destroyed  on  the  passage.  At  length,  in  the  year  1755,  Lagerstroem,  a  At 
rector  of  (he  Swedish  East  India  company,  bjrought  him  two  plants,  Which 
he  himself  obtained  }n  China}  but  they  pored  to  be  the  camellia,  "the 
crafty  Chines*,"  says  professor  Marry*,*  having  praeked  away  the  towers." 
In  1T69  Ltnnsens  received  another  plant  from  France  |  bat  that  alto  proifel 
to  be  the  camellia,  which  is  bow  common  enough  in  our  green*  bouses,  as 
being  a  very  ornamental  plant.  Bnt  in  October  176*3  Linnens  first  received 
the  true  tea  plant  from  Gustavus  Ekeberg,  captain  of  a  Swedish  Indlaman, 
who  raised  ft  from  seed  on  the  voyage.  The  first  that  flowered  in  England 
was  at  Sion,  the  seat  of  Hie  sfafce  of  Northumberland.— Martyn . 

*  Professor  Martyn,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Qes  Fontaines,  &cr,  with  all  the  tra- 
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ctwfMer  ibe  black  and  green  tea  (The*  nigrd  et  viridis)  as  fornix 
jog  diflinct  teas  of  themselves. 

The  following  is  the  description  usually  given  of  the  tea  t fee, 
witboat  attending  in  the  least  to  the  two  kinds  discriminated  by 
Linnaeus.  # 

Tea  is  a  branchy  evergreen  shrub,  which,  according  to 
Kesspfer  and  Thunberg,  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  fire  feet) 
though  other  travellers  assert  that  it  rises  sometimes  to  thirty. 

Its  teares  are  alternate,  hard)  oral,  or  elliptic ;  of  a  some* 
what  shining  greea  colour,  entire  near  the  base,  but  serrated 
ia  the  rest  of  their  length,  and  supported  on  a  short  and  half* 
cylindric  footstalk.  The  bads  are  acuta,  and  accompanied  with 
,  a  husk,  which  detaches  itself,  and  drops  off  at  the  period  of  its 
development* 

The  lowers  grow  singly,  or  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  two* 
aad-two,  ia  the  eyes  of  the  leaves,  on  short  and  somewhat  thkk 
pedicles. 
The  calyx  is  small,  persistent,  and  has  fire  obtnse  divisions. 
The  corolla,  for  the  most  part,  has  six  white  petals,  round 
and  open :  the  two  exterior  ones  are  smaller  and  unequal.  Its 
breadth  is  about  the  third  of  an  inch* 

The  stamina,  which  are  more  than  two  hdndred  in  number, 
are  shorter  than  the  corolla,  and  attached  under  the  germen. 
Each  anther  has  turn  cells* 

The  germen,  which  is  of  a  rounded  triangular  form,  and 
surmounted  by  a  style  divided  idto  three  filiform  stigmata,  be. 
coasts  a  oaanuk  with  three  round  monospermons  cells  naked  at 
the  base,  and  opening  longitudinally  on  one  side  only. 


Tellers  into  China,  are  agreed,  that  there  is  no  just  distinction  into  the  two 
species  here  attempted  to  be  formed;  yet,  if  any  one  will  take  the  pains 
ts  examine  the  green  and  black;  teas  Imported,  the  dtetinctyons  of  the  leaves 
of  the  two  kinds  here  given  may  he  noticed,  and  the  greater  thinness  and 
length,  &c.  of  the  green  leaf  will  be  readily  observed.  Is  is  said  that,  the 
peea  tea  being  once  in  fashion  in  England,  the  East  India  company  wished 
to  save  chiefly  this  sort,  and  it  was  returned  in  answer  by  the  Chinese*  "that 
to  extirpate  their  bobea  tea  trees,  and  plant  in  their  room  green  tea  trees, 
weald  take  op  several  years  to  accomplish,  nor  bad  they,  at  that  time,  greea 
tea  enough  to  supply  our  market.*9  Hence  persons  were  engaged  to  write 
down  the  green  tea,  and  turn  the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
black  tea,  which  is  now  almost  universally  drank  ia  England,  or  mixta! 
with  only  a  sprinkling  of  green* 
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The  seeds  are  spherical,  internally  angular,  of  a  rather  lar 
size,  covered  with  a  thin  shining  pellicle,  a  little  hard,  and  ol 
maroon  colour.  The  kernel  is  oily,  and  of  a  bitter  and  di 
agreeable  taste,  which  produces  saltation,  and  eren  occasio 
nausea. 

It  is  cultivated  every  where,  from  Canton  to  Pekin ;  where  i 
winter,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  missionaries,  is  mo 
severe  than  at  Paris.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible,  says  t 
learned  Des  Fontaines,  to  propagate  this  valuable  plant  in  Franc 
if  one  could  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  individuals  to  mal 
experiments,  by  cultivating  it  in  different  soils  and  under  differe 
climates.  This  object  deserves  the  attention  of  government, 
the  consumption  of  tea  is  immense,  and  as  the  quantity  import 
every  year  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  for  which  Europe 
rendered  tributary  to  China.  The  tea  seeds  brought  to  us  fro 
that  country  become  rancid,  and  spoil  at  sea ;  so  that  scarce 
one  of  a  thousand  produces  plants.  It  would  therefore  be  n 
cessary  that  persons  who  go  to  China  should  procure  them  e 
ceedingly  fresh,  and  take  care  to  sow  them,  before  they  sail, 
boxes  filled  with  light  earth :  they  would  then  spring  up  on  tl 
passage.  Nothing  would  be  necessary  but  to  water  them  fro 
time  to  time,  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  sea  water :  tl 
young  plants  might  then  arrive  in  safety. 

These  are  the  chief  distinctions  of  teas  in  Europe : 

Green  Teas. 

1.  Bing,  (so  called  from  the  man  who  first  made  that  tea,)it 
penal,  or  bloom  tea,  with  a  large  loose  leaf,  of  a  light  grei 
colour,  and  a  faint  delicate  smell.    The  leaves  are  not  rolled* 

2.  Hy-tiann,  hikumg,  hayssuen,  or  hee-chu*— known  to  us  1 
the  name  of  hyson  teat,  named  from  an  Indian  merchant,  wl 


•  The  bimg  grows  four  days'  journey  from  (he  hyson  country.  The  leai 
are  long  and  thin,  those  of  Hnglo  short  and  thick.*- Asiatic  Researches. 

t  Of  hyson  there  are  two  gatherings,  and  each  gathering  is  distinguish 
into  two  or  more  sorts*  bat  as  great  care  is  taken  in  gathering  it,,  60  call 
(a  catty  is  81  ounces  and  a  third,  or  three  catties  are  four  pounds)  from  c 
pecul,  when  only  45  catties  can  be  chosen  from  the  singlo. 

Hyson-skin,  as  it  is  called,  has  its  name  from  being  compared  to  the  si 
or  peel  to  the  hyson  tea,  a  sort  of  cover  to  it,  and  consequently  not  so  got 
It  consists  of  the  largest  leaves,  flat,  unhandsome,  bad  coloured.  Thfc 
called  in  London  bloom  tea. 
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first  sold  tea  to  an  European,  his  tea  being  asked  for  ever  after. 
The  leaves  are  closely  curled  and  small,  of  a  green  colour  verg- 
ing towards  bine.  Another  hyson  tea,  with  narrow  short  leaves, 
is  called  kyson-utchin.  There  is  also  a  green  tea  named  gobi, 
with  long  narrow  Jeaves,  strongly  rolled. 

3.  Song-lo  or  Singlo,  which  name  it  receives,  like  several 
others,  from  the  place  where  it  is  cultivated  *. 

Bohea  Teas. 

1.  Soo-chuen,  sut-chtmg,  sou-chong,  or  su-chong,  called  by  the 
Chinese  saa-tyang,  and  saet-chaon  or  sy-tyann,  is  a  superior  kind 
of  cong-Jbu  tea.  It  imparts  a  yellowish  green  colour  by  infu- 
sion, and  has  its  name  from  a  place  or  province  in  China  +. 


Gobcy  garni,  and  oot$etn>  are  also  leaves  picked  from  the  hyson  leaves. 
Those  called  gomi  are  small,  and  very  much  twitted,  so  that  they  appear 
like  bits  of  wire.  The  ootseen  are  more  like  little  balls. — Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 

*  Turnkey  singlo  tea  is  the  best,  which  is  owing  to  the  soil :  it  grows  near 
the  hyson  country.  Ordinary  singlo  tea  is  neither  so  often  tatcbed  ( tateh - 
ing  is  drying  in  a  flat  iron  pan  heated),  or  picked,  as  the  above. 

Singlo  and  hyson  teas  are  cured  in  the  following  manner:  When  the 
leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  directly  tatched,  and  then  very  much  rubbed 
by  men's  hands  to  roll  them,  after  which  they  are  spread  to  divide  them, 
for  the  leaves  in  rolling  are  apt  to  stick  together  $  they  are  then  tatched 
very  dry,  and  afterwards  spread  on  tables  to  be  picked ;  this  is  done  by 
girls  or  women,  who,  according  to  their  skill,  can  pick  from  one  to  four 
catties  each  day.  Then  they  are  tatched  again,  and  afterwards  again,  and 
after  that  tossed  in  flat  baskets  to  clear  them  from  dost ;  they  are  then  again 
spread  on  tables  and  picked,  and  then  tatcbed  for  a  fourth  time,  and  laid 
is  parcels,  which  parcels  are  again  tatched  by  ten  catties  at  a  time,  and 
when  done  put  hot  Into  baskets  for  the  purpose,  where  they  are  kept  till  U 
suits  the  owner  to  pack  them  in  chests  or  tubs,  before  which  the  tea  is  again 
tatched,  and  then  put  hot  into  the  chests  or  tubs,  and  pressed  in  them  by 
hand.  When  the  tea  is  not  it  does  not  break,  which  it  to  apt  to  do  whan 
U  Is  cold.  Singlo  tea  being  more  dusty  than  hyson  tea,  it  is  twice  tossed 
n  baskets,  hyson  only  once. 

It  appears  that  It  is  necessary  to  tateh  these  teas  whenever  they  contract 
any  moisture;  so  that  if  the  seller  Is  obliged  to  keep  his  tea  any  time,  espe- 
cially in  damp  weather,  he  must  tateh  it  to  give  it  a  crispness  before  he 
can  sell  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  quantity  of  leaves  tatched  increases  with 
the  times  of  tatddag  ;  at  first  only  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  catty  of  leaves 
are  put  into  the  tatebes.— Asiatic  Researches. 

t  Souchong  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  trees  three  years  old,  and  where 
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Padre-touchongi  called  so  because  the  priests  drink  it,  has  a 
finer  taste  and  smell.  The  leaves  are  large  and  yellowish,  not 
rolled  up,  and  packed  in  papers  of  half  a  pound  each.  It  if 
generally  conveyed  by  caravans  into  Russia*  Without  tnncl 
care  it  will  be  injured  at  sea.  It  is  rarely  to  be  net  with  is 
England. 

2.  Cam- ho  or  fowm-lo,  called  after  the  name  of  the  plact 
where  it  is  gathered.  A  fragrant  tea,  with  a  violet  smell.  Ill 
infusion  is  pale. 

3.  Cmgo-fou,  c&ngo  or  bongo-fo.  This  has  a  larger  leaf  thai 
the  following,  and  the  infusion  is  a  little  deeper  coloured.  I 
resembles  the  common  bohea  in  the  colour  of  the  leaf*. 

There  is  a  sort  called  lin-kisam,  with  narrow  rough  leaves 

It  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  mixed  with  other  kinds  :  by  addinj 

jt  to  congo,  the  Chinese  sometimes  make  a  kind  of  pekoe  teat. 

4.  Ptha6,  pecho,  or  pekoe,  by  the  Chinese  called  back-ho  o 
p<ttk-ko.  It  is  known  by  having  the  appearance  of  small  whit 
flowers  intermixed  with  it  J. 


the  soil  U  very  good:  of  older,  when  not  to  good,  congo  it  made.  Tt 
leaves  of  older  trees  make  bohea.  The  tea  treet  last  many  years.  When  U 
trees  grow  old  and  die,  that  is,  when  the  bodies  of  the  trees  fail,  the  rooi 
produce  new  sprouts,  which  make  peko. — Asiatic  Researches. 

*  Cengt,  says  Chow-aua,  a  Chinese,  is  fetched  twice,  as  is  sonojioaj 
bat  Youngshaw  says,  souchong  and  congo  are  not  tatcbed,  but  only  in 
two  or  three  times.  The  latter  is  most  probable,  but  yet  the  former  me 
bo  true ;  for  as  latching  seems  to  give  the  green  colour  to  the  leaves  of  ti 
tea  trees,  so  we  may  observe  something  of  that  greenness  in  the  leaves  i 
congo  and  souchong  teas.  Yonngshaw  farther  says,  that  the  leaves  of  to* 
chong,  congo,  hyson,  and  fine  singlo  trees,  are  beat  with  flat  slicks  or  ban 
boos,  after  they  have  been  withered  by  the  sen  or  air,  and  have  acquire 
toughness  eaoagh  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  to  force  ovt  of  them  a  ra 
or  harsh  smell.— Asiatic  Researches. 

+  Lintttuin  seems  to  be  made  from  very  young  leaves  rolled  up,  as 
stalks  of  the  tree :  the  leaves  are  gathered  before  they  are  foil  blown.  Tt 
tea  is  never  tatched,  but  only  fired.  Were  the  leaves  suffered  to  remain  i 
the  trees  until  they  were  blown,  they  might  be  cured  as  peko  j  if  lengc 
at  congo  and  bohea.  This  tea  is  in  no  esteem  with  the  Chinese  $  It  is  on 
cured  to  please  the  sights  the  leaves  an  gathered  too  young  to  have  aj 
flavour. — Asiatic  Researches. 

J  PeJfco,  a  tea  which  we  import  for  Sweden  and  Denmark,  is  made  fro 
the  leaves  of  trees  throe  yean  old,  and  from  she  tenderett  of  them,  gatben 
just  after  they  have  been  in  btoom,  when  the  small  leaves  that  grow  Is 
£ ween  the,two  first  that  have  appeared,  and  which  altogether  make  a  spri 
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5.  Common  benea,  or  bkck  tea,  «aU*d  wwfi  or  *•©-**  by  the 
Chinese,  consists  of  leaves  of  one  colour,  a  brownish  green  ♦. 

are  downy  and  white,  and  resemble  young  hair  or  down.  Trees  of  four, 
fire,  and  six  yean  old  may  stilt  make  peko ;  but  after  that  they  degenerate 
iato  bohea  If  they  grow  on  the  plains,  and  Into congo  If  they  grow  on  (he 

*  Chow-ona  says,  that  bohea  may  be  cured  as  hyson,  and  hyson  as  bo* 
bea,  and  so  of  all  other  sorts ;  bat  that  experience  has  shown,  the  teas  are 
best  cured  as  suits  the  qualities  they  have  from  the  soils  where  they  grow ; 
so  that  bohea  will  make  bad  hyson,  and  hyson,  though  very  dear  In  the 
country  where  it  grows,  bad  bohea.  However,  in  the  province  of  Tokyen, 
which  Is  called  the  Bohea  province,  there  has  lately  been  some  tea  made 
after  the  hyson  manner,  which  has  been  sold  at  Canton  as  such. 

The  bohea  country,  In  the  province  of  Tokyen,  is  very  hilly,  and  since 
some  years  greatly  enlarged ;  the  length  of  it  Is  four  or  five  days'  journey, 
or  as  much  again  as  It  formerly  was.  The  extent  of  the  soli  that  produces  . 
the  best  bohea  tea  Is  not  more  than  40  li,  or  about  19  miles ;  in  circum- 
ference It  Is  from  100  to  120  II.  Not  only  the  bills  in  this  country  are 
planted  with  tea  trees,  but  the  valleys  also ;  the  hills,  however,  are  reckoned 
Id  produce  the  best  tea ;  on  them  grow  congo,  peko,  and  souchong  j  in  the 
valleys  or  flat  parts  of  the  country,  bohea.  As  to  the  true  souchong,  the 
whole  place  does  not  yield  three  peculs ;  Youngshaw  says  not  more  than 
three  catties.  The  value  of  it  on  the  spot  Is  If  or  two  tales  the  catty,  about 
ten  or  twelve  shillings  the  pound.  What  is  sold  to  Europeans  for  souchong 
Is  only  the  first  sort  of  congo,  and  the  congo  they  buy  is  only  the  first  sort 
of  bobea.  Upon  a  hill  planted  with  tea  trees,  one  only  shall  produce  leaves 
good  enough  to  be  called  souchong,  and  of  those  only  the  best  and  youngest 
are  taken ;  the  others  make  congo  of  the  several  sorts,  and  bohea* 

There  are  four  or  five  gatherings  of  bohea  tea  in  the  year,  according  to 
the  demand  th*re  Is  for  it  ;but  three,  or  at  most  four  gatherings  are  reckoned 
proper;  the  others  only  hurt  the  next  year's  crop.  Of  souchong  there  can 
be  hat  one  gathering,  via.  of  the  first  and  youngest  leaves ;  all  others  make 
inferior  tea. 

The  first  gathering  is  called  tow-tckuue^  the  second  eurf,  or  gee-tckuue% 
the  third  *an~lchuue.  If  the  first  leaves  are  not  gathered  they  grow  large 
and  rank,  and  are  not  supplied  by  the  second  leaves,  which  only  come  in 
ttVv  room  or  place,  and  so  on . 

The  first  gathering  is  reckoned  fat  or  oily,  the  second  less  so,  the  third 
hardly  at  all  so,  yet  the  leaves  look  young.  The  first  gathering  Is  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May ;  the  second  from  about  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July;  the  third  from  about  the  beginning 
of  August  to  the  latter  end  of  September.  Tea  is  never  gathered  in  winter. 
The  first  gathering  or  leaf,  when  brought  to  Canton,  commonly  stands  the 
mrrchaats  In 

1 1 1  tales  (a  tale  is  six  shillings  and  eightpence)  the  pecul. 
the«d  11    or  less, 
me**    9 * 
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The  best  is  named  taaJcym*.    An  inferior  kind  is  called  An-l 
from  a  place  of  that  name. 

Besides  these,  tea,  both  bohea  and  green,  is  sometimes  i 
ported  in  balls,  from  two  ounces  to  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  and 
peas*  The  Chinese  call  it  pencuLtcha.  The  smallest  in  this  fo 
is  well  known  under  the  name  of  gunpowder  tea*. 


The  method  of  curing  bohea  tea  of  these  three  growths  is,  according 
,    Chow-qaa,  thus: 

When  the  leaves  are  gathered  they  are  pat  into  large  flat  baskets  to  i 
and  these  are  pot  on  shelves  or  planks,  in  the  air  or  wind,  or  in  the  san 
not  too  intense,  from  morning  until  noon,  at  which  time  the  leaves  be 
to  throw  out  a  smell ;  then  they  are  tatched.  This  is  done  by  throwing  ei 
time  about  half  a  catty  of  leaves  into  the  tatcbe,  and  stirring  them  qu 
with  the  hand  twice,  the  tatcbe  being  very  hot,  and  then  taking  them 
with  a  small  short  broom,  if  the  hand  is  not  sufficient.  When  taken  < 
the  leaves  are  again  put  into  the  large  flat  baskets,  and  there  rubbed 
men's  hands  to  roll  them ;  after  which  they  are  tatched  in  larger  quantit 
and  over  a  cooler  or  slower  fire,  and  then  put  into  baskets  over  a  chare 
fire,  as  is  practised  on  some  occasions  at  Canton.  When  the  tea  is  fii 
enough,  which  a  person  of  skill  directs,  it  is  spread  on  a  table,  and  picl 
and  separated  from  the  too  large  leaves,  yellow  leaves,  unrolled,  brok 
or  bad  leaves. 

Toungshaw  says  bohea  tea  is  gathered,  sunned  in  baskets,  rolled  with  i 
hand,  and  then  tatched ;  which  completes  it. 

Another  says  it  is  gathered,  then  put  in  sieves  or  baskets,  about  a  catt  j 
each,  and  these  are  put  in  the  air  till  the  leaves  wither  or  give,  after  whi 
they  are  put  into  a  close  place  out  of  the  air,  to  prevent  their  growing  n 
until  the  evening,  or  for  some  hours :  the  smell  then  comes  out  of  them.  Th 
are  after  this  tatched  a  little,  then  rolled,  and  then  tatched  again ;  a 
about  half  a  catty  is  tatched  at  one  time. — Asiatic  Researches. 
•  There  are  also  other  teas. 

Ho~pUtg  tea  is  so  called  from  the  country  where  it  grows,  which  is  twel 
easy  days'  journey  from  Canton.  This  tea  is  cured  after  the  manner  of  b 
bea,  only  in  a  more  careless  or  slovenly  way,  on  account  of  its  little  valv 
and  with  wood  instead  of  charcoal  fire,  which  is  not  so  proper,  and  nd 
to  the  naturally  bad  smell  the  tea  has  from  the  soil  where  it  grows. 

Leoo-cMng  or  (Loottia),  the  name  of  a  place  eight  days'  journey  fro 
Canton :  it  may  produce  about  1000  peculs  of  tea  in  a  year.  This  tea 
cured  as  bohea,  or  as  green,  as  the  market  requires,  but  b  most  common 
made  to  imitate  singlo,  which  suits  it  best. 

Honan  tea  grows  opposite  to  Canton ;  it  is  cured  in  April  or  May  for  tl 
Canton  market,  that  is,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  especial 
the  women,  and  not  for  foreigners.  There  is  but  Tittle  of  it,  about  2( 
peculs.  The  worst  sort  of  it  remains  flat,  and  looks  yellow  :  it  is  tatch< 
once  to  dry  it,  but  not  rolled,  and  is  worth  three  candarines  the  catty.  Tl 
best  sort  is  tatched  once,  and  rolled  with  the  hand,  and  latched  again  >  it 
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The  manner  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  leaves,  at  practised 
ia  Japan,  is  folly  described  by  Kempfer,  an  author  on  whom  we 
may  safely  depend ;  and,  as  far  as  our  information  reaches,  his 
account  is  in  great  measure  the  method  used  by  the  Chinese. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  carefully  one  by  one,  and  each  person 
is  able  thus  to  collect  from  four  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in  one 
day.  The  first  gathering  commences  about  the  end  of  our  Fe» 
braary  or  beginning  of  March,  when  the  leares  are  young  and 
tender :  they  are  called  JUH  tsjaa,  or  powdered  tea,  because 
they  are  pulverised  and  sipped  in  hot  water :  they  are  disposed 
of  to  princes  and  rich  people  only  ;  and  hence  this  kind  is  called 
imperial  tea. 

A  similar  sort  is  called  udsi  tqjaoj  and  tacke  sacti  tsjaa,  from 
the  place  where  it  grows.  Peculiar  care  and  nicety  are  observed 
in  gathering  these  leaves. 

The  second  collection  is  made  at  the  end  of  March  or  begin* 
ning  of  April.  This  is  called  tootgaa,  or  Chinese  tea,  because 
it  is  infused  and  drunk  after  the  Chinese  manner. 

The  third  gathering  is  made  in  June,  when  the  leaves  are  full 


worth  twelve  candarines  the  catty.    These  teas  are  not,  like  the  bohea, 
after  they  are  tatcbed  put  over  a  charcoal  fire.    The  water  of  Honan  tea  is 


Ankxj  tea  is  so  called  from  the  country  that  produces  it,  which  is  about 
twenty-four  days'  journey  from  Canton.  When  gathered  the  leaves  are  put 
into  Sat  baskets  to  dry  like  the  bohea ;  they  are  then  tatcbed,  and  after- 
wards rubbed  with  hands  and  feet  to  roll  them,  then  put  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
and  sold  for  three  or  four  candarines  the  catty.  If  this  tea  is  intended  for 
Europeans  it  is  packed  in  large  baskets,  like  bohea  baskets,  and  those  are 
heated  by  a  charcoal  Are  In  a  hot-house,  as  is  often  practised  in  Canton. 
Bohea  tea  is  sometimes  sent  to  Ankoy,  to  be  there  mixed  with  that  country 
lea,  and  then  forwarded  to  Canton. 

The  worst  sort  of  Ankoy  is  not  tatcbed  j  but  Ankoy  cougo,  as  it  is  called, 
is  cured  with  care,  like  good  bohea  or  congo :  this  sort  is  generally  packed 
in  small  chests.  '  There  is  also  Ankoy-peka ;  but  tbe  smell  of  all  these  teas 
is  much  inferior  to  those  of  tbe  Bohea  country.  However,  Ankoy-congo 
of  the  first  sort  is  generally  dearer  at  Canton  than  the  inferior  growths  of 
boom. 

As  tatchiog  the  tea  makes  it  sweat,  as  the  Chinese  term  it,  or  throw  out 
an  oil,  the  tatche  in  time  becomes  dirty,  and  must  be  washed. 

Ifboheaistatched  only  twice,  it  will  be  reckoned  slovenly  cured,  and 
the  water  of  the  tea  will  not  be  green,  but  yellow  $  so  that  fine  bohea  tea 
must  be  cured  as  congo ;  tbe  coarse  is  not  so  much  regarded. — Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 
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grown.  This  is  called  bm  t*)a* ;  it  is  the  coarsest,  andlschie 
consumed  by  the  lower  class  of  people.  By  sorting  these, 
vera!  other  varieties  are  produced. 

The  most  esteeaied  tea  of  Japan,  according  to  Kempfer,  grc 
hi  the  environs  of  the  small  town  of  Udsi,  situated  jn  the  neij 
bonrhood  of  the  sea.  In  that  district  is  a  celebrated  mouata 
which  is  entirely  employed  for  the  cultivation  of  that  used 
the  emperor.  This  mountain,  which  has  a  beautiful  and  ] 
turesque  appearance,  Is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  to  pre? 
men  and  animals  from  baring  any  access  to  it  The  plantati 
are  laid  out  by  the  Mne,  arranged  is  a  manner  exceedingly  agrt 
ble  to  the  eye,  and  the  shrubs  are  washed  and  cleaned  every  d 
While  the  leaves  are  oolleefing,  the  men  employed  in  that  ope 
tion  bathe  two  or  three  times  every  day,  and  wear  gloves  wl 
they  pick  the  leaves,  to  prevent  them  from  being  dirtied.  Wl 
the  leaves  have  been  terrified  and  properly  prepared,  they 
that  up  in  vessels  of  great  value,  and  conveyed  with  much  po 
to  the  emperor's  palace. 

The  Japanese  aatrihe  to  tea  a  miraculous  origin.  Darma 
very  religious  prince,  and  third  son  of  an  Indian  king,  nan 
Kosjusvo,  landed  in  China,  they  say,  in  the  year  510  of 
Christian  sera.  He  employed  all  his  care  and  thought  to  difl 
throughout  the  country  a  knowledge  of  God  and  religion ;  a 
being  desirous  to  excite  men  by  his  example,  imposed  on  him 
privations  and  mortifications  of  every  kind ;  living  in  the  o 
air,  and  devoting  the  days  and  nights  to  prayer  and  contemj 
tion.  After  several  years,  however,  being  worn  out  with 
tigue,  he  fell  asleep  against  his  will ;  and  that  he  might  fa 
fully  observe  his  oath,  which  he  thought  he  had  violated,  he 
off  his  eye-lids  and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Next  day,  I 
ing  returned  to  the  same  spot,  he  found  them  changed  into  a  sh 
which  the  earth  had  never  before  produced.  Having  eaten  w 
of  the  leaves  of  it,  he  found  his  spirits  exhilarated,  and  his  fori 
vigour  restored*  He  recommended  this  aliment  to  his  disci] 
and  followers.  The  reputation  of  tea  increased,  and  after  1 
time  it  continued  to  be  generally  used.  Kempfer,  in  his  An 
niiates  exotica,  gives  the  life  with  a  portrait  of  this  saint,  so 
lebrated  in  China  and  Japau.  There  is  seen,  at  the  feet  of  D 
ma,  a  reed,  which  indicates  that  he  had  traveled  the  seas  < 
rivers. 

Whether  the  Chinese  collect  the  tea  precisely  at  the  same  9 
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sons  as  in  Japan,  we  are  not  well  informed ;  bat  most  probably 
the  tea  harvest  is  nearly  at  the*  same  periods,  the  natives  having 
freqaent  intercourse,  and  their  commercial  concerns  with  each 
other  being  very  extensive* 

The  tea  leaves  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  they 
are  gathered.  For  this  purpose  public  buildings  are  erected, 
containing  from  fire  to  ten,  and  even  twenty,  small  furnaces, 
aboot  three  feet  high,  each  baring  at  the  top  a  large  iron  pan. 
There  is  also  a  long  table  corered  with  mats,  on  which  the  leaves 
are  laid,  and  rolled  by  women  who  sit  round  iL  The  iron  pan 
being  heated  to  a  certain  degree  by  a  fire  made  in  the  furnace 
beneath,  a  few  pounds  of  the  leaves  are  put  upon  the  pan,  and 
frequently  turned  and  shifted  by  the  hands  till  they  become  too 
hot  to  be  endured ;  they  are  then  thrown  upon  the  nuts  to  be 
rolled  between  the  palms  of  the  hands;  after  which  they  are 
cooled  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  order  that  ail  the  moisture 
of  the  leaves  may  be  completely  dissipated,  and  their  twisted 
form  be  better  preserved,  the  above  process  is  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  leaves,  but  less  heat  is  employed  than  at 
first.  The  tea  thus  manufactured  is  afterwards  sorted  according 
to  Hs  kind  or  goodness.  Some  of  the  young  tender  leaves  are 
sever  rolled,  and  these  are  immersed  in  hot  water  before  they 
are  dried* 

After  the  tea  has  been  kept  Cor  some  months,  it  Is  taken  out 
of  the  vessels  in  which  it  was  stored,  and  dried  again  over  a  very 
gentle  fire,  that  it  may  be  deprived  of  any  humidity  which  re- 
mained, or  it  might  have  since  contracted. 

The  common  tea  is  kept  in  earthen  pots  with  narrow  mouths; 
bat  the  best  sort,  used  by  the  emperor  and  nobility,  is  put  into 
pnrcelane  -or  china  vessels*  The  coarsest  tea  is  kept  by  the 
ooantry  people  in  straw  baskets,  made  in  the  shape  of  barrels, 
which  they  place  under  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  near  the  hole 
that  lets  out  the  smoke**  ' 

Thunberg  declares,  that  the  older  the  leaves  Are,  and  the  later 
in  the  season  they  are  gathered,  the  greater  is  the  abundance; 
bat  then  the  tea  is  so  much  the  worse ;  the  smfdfer  leaves,  and 
those  which  have  just  shot  forth,  furnish  the  finest  and  most  va- 
luable.   Young  shrubs  always  yield  better  tea  than  old  ones ; 
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and  some  places  produce  it  in  gceater  perfection  and  more  di 
Udons  than  others*. 

According  to  the  accurate  account  of  sir  George  Stauntoi 
the  largest  and  oldest  leaves,  which  are  the  least  esteemed,  ao 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  are  ofte 
eiposed  to  sale  with  little  previous  manipulation,  and  still  n 
taining  that  kind  of  vegetable  taste  which  is  common  to  ma 
fresh  plants,  but  which  vanishes  in  a  little* time,  whilst  the  moi 
essential  flavour,  characteristic  of  each  particular  vegetable,  n 
mains  long,  without  dimiautipn.  But  the  young  leaves  underjj 
no  inconsiderable  preparation  before  they  are  delivered  to  tl 
purchaser :  every  leaf  passes  through  the  fingers  of  a  femal 
(Who  rolls  it  up  almost  to  the  form  it  had  assumed  before  it  h 
•came  expanded  in  the  .progress  of  its  growth.  It  is  afterwan 
placed  upon  thin  plates  of  earthen-ware  or  iron,  made  muc 
thinner  than  is  executed  by  artists  out  of  China.  It  is  coni 
deatly  said  in  the  country,  that  no  plates  of  copper  t  are  ev* 
employed  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  utensil  use 
in  China  is  of  that  metal,  the  chief  application  of  which  is  ft 
coin.  The  earthen  or  iron  plates  are  placed  over  a  charco 
fire,  which  draws  all  remaining  moisture  from  the  leaves,  rei 
dering  them  dry  and  crisp.  The  colour  and  astringency  of  grec 
tea  is  derived  from  the  early  period  at  which  the  leaves  ai 
plucked,  and  which,  tike  unripe  fruit,  are  generally  green  ax 
acrid.    For  exportation,  the  tea,  as  is  well  known,  is  pack* 


•  Trails,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,43,  Engl.  edit. 

+  This  is  a  prevailing  prejudice ;  and  green  tea  ts  vulgarly  supposed 
acquire  its  colour  by  means  of  verdigris,  as  some  pickles  nave  their  cole 
'  heightened  by  putting  into  the  vinegar  a  copper  halfpenny.  Bat  Ketnssl 
^tlveiysaySytbattheieaistoiHfledonplatttofiron.  The  writer  of  Lo 
Macartney's  Voyage  asserts  the  same  thing ;  nor  could  I  discover  the  small* 
quantity  of  copper,  which  is  easily  detected  by  means  of  chemistry.  Pigc 
who  writes  on  the  tea  tree  in  the  Asiatic  Annual  Register,  says,  the  CI 
nese  all  agree  there  is  bat  one  sort  or  species  of  the  tea  tree  ;  and  that  t 
difference  in  tea  arises  from  the  soil  and  manner  of  earing. ,.  At  the  malt 
either  brown,  prodncing  oar  porter,  or  pale,  forming  our  amber-colour 
ale,  from  the  manner  of  drying,  so  the  tea  is  supposed  to  be  made  broi 
by  a  quick  heat,  and  the  green  is  produced  by  a  slack  heat,  and  mo 
careful  drying,  which  in  consequence  is  obliged  to  be  oftener  repeated,  t 
black  teas  being  dried  but,  twice,  and  Jhe^pceea  jW  often  asj»i&  or.  «e> 
times.  Some  doubts  about  the  two  kinds  of  shrubs,  or  tea  trees,  maki 
the  distinctions,  likewise  are  detailed  in  other  plates  of  this  loaf  article. 
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in  large  chests  lined  with  very  thin  plates  of -lead;  and  it  is 
pressed  down  into  these  chests  by  the  naked  feet  of  <%inese  la» 
bourers*.  , 

Chinese  drawings,  though  somewhat  rudely  executed,  exhibit 
a  faithful  picture  of  what  they  ace  intended  to  represent: .  From 
a  set  of  these,  giving  the  whole  process  of  gathering  and  menu* 
factoring  the  tree,  we  learn  that  thetree^  or  rather  shrub*  grows 
for  the  most  part  in  hilly  countries,  often  on  their  rocky  sum*, 
nits  and  steep  declivities.  Accordingly,  sir  George  Staunton 
informs  us,  that  fast  tracts  of  hilly  land  are  planted  with  it} 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Fo-chen :.  and  chevalier  .Tans* 
berg  says,  that  he  met  with  it  frequently  in  Japan,  both  on  tile 
borders  of  cultivated  lands,  and  upon  such  mountains  and  downs 
as  did  not  well  answer  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  It  appears 
also  from  these  drawings  that  the  shrubs  are  not  muck*  tatter 
than  a  man's  middle :  the  gatherers  are  nover  represented  climb* 
ing,  they  sometime*  make  use  of  hooked  sticks,  but  these  seem 
rather  intended  to  draw  the  branches  towards  them,  when  thejr 
hang  over  places  difficult  of.  access*  ;They  pick  the  leaves,  irst 
in  a  basket,  which  are  soon  after;, gathered  into  different  sorts, 
and  cured  by  drying  them  in  iron  .kettles,  placed,  upon  a- range 
of  stoves,,  like  those  in  a  chemist's  laboratory,  after  wiuoh  the 
women  chiefly  work,  and  curl  the  leaves  one  by  one*  They 
likewise  dry  it  by  spreading  it  abroad  in.  shallow  basket*  in  the 
sun;  and,  by  means,  of  sieves,  gepagate  the  larger  ,fron\  the 
smaller  leaves,  and.  these  again,,  from  the  .dust.  The  tea  is  then 
packed  up  in  chests  for  the  market.  a 

The  Chinese  put  the  finer  kinds  of  tea  into  conic-  vesaels,  Mke 
sugar  loaves,  made  of  tutanag,  tin,  or  lead,  covering  them. with 
a  neat  packing  of  bamboo.  The  common,  tea  is .  put  into  bus* 
kets,  out  of  which  it  is  emptied,  and  packed,  in  bold  or-  chests, 
as  soon  as  it  is  so)d  to  the  Europeans  +. 

It  is  not  known  what  arts  are  used  in  China  to  give  a  variety 
of  colour  and  flavour  to  their  teas,  which  cannot  all  be  satis* 
Jactorily  accounted  for  from  soil,  situation,  and  the  different 
seasons  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered.    In  Japan  the  produce 


Embassy,  vol.  fii.  p.  485.    The  practice  of  employing  iron  or  earthen 
to  dry  the  tea  upon  is,  perhaps,  amktake,  at  the  Braces*  is  catted 
Catching,  and  a  tatche  exactly  resembles  our  pitch  kettle.  , 

t  Let&om,  p.  30.*  n 
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ft  diledy  cbasuaed  within  tie  country ;  whereas  In  Chtaa,  tfc 
asportation  we  knbw  I*  tery  ftttslderabte,  and  the  temptatta 
great  to  exercise  the  arts  of  sophistication,  in  which  it  is  note 
rlous  the  Chinese  am  not  deficient. 

In  the  Chinese  drawings  above  mentioned,  there  are  figtm 
of  se?eral  persons  apparently  separating  the  different  kinds  a 
tea,  and  drying  it  in  the  vmr,  with  several  baskets  standing  wee 
them  filled  with  a  white  substance,  and  in  considerable  quantity 
To  what  ase  this  may  be  applied  is  uncertain,  as  well  as  whi 
the  substance  is;  yet  there  is  little  donbt  that  It  is  ttseftta  tfa 
caaaufatture  of  tea,  because  the  Chinese  do  not  Introduce  an 
thing  into  their  pieces,  but  what  relates  in  some  respect  to  th 
•abject 

We  ere  better  acquainted  with  a  vegetable  substance  wMch  1 
unrployed  in  giifag  a  flavour  to  tea.  This  is  the  Ok*  fit 
gttmsy  the  flowers  of  which  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  la  tot 
erported  from  China.  The  plant  Itself  is  now  not  unfreqnei 
In  ow  etotei*« 

The  flowers  alio  of  the  Camdtia  Shumqua  and  of  the  Ar*Ma 
Jtatfta  ere  sometimes  inked  among  the  teas,  for  the  same  pnrpoi 
Of  Increasing  oWr  fragrance.  The  Chinese  call  the  former  Chi 
Wfcaw,  or  flower  of  lea*  rIt  Is  cultivated  in  vast  abundance  1 
China,  not  so  touch  for  this  purpose,  as  for  fa  nut,  which  yield 
nn  eeeuHentofl,  equal  to  the  be»t  which  comes  from  Florence.  Th 
lea  plant  is  particularly  rateable  from  the  facility  of  its  cultui 
on  the  sides  and  very  tops  of  mountains,  in  situations  fit  f« 
little  else  +. 

We  tat  not  eertatn  wtattnotive  tndfeced  thfe  natives  of  Chin 
and  Japan  tit*  to  use  nn  infusion  of  tea ;  but  it  is  highly  fire 
fcaMe  that  it  was  in  order  to  correct  the  water,  which  is  said  t 
be  brackish  attd  flUtutited  in  many  parts  of  those  countries  J. 

Sir  George  Staunton  says,  that  persons  of  rank  in  China  at 
10  careful  about  the  qualify  of  the  water  intended  for  their  ow 
cjetAUttptloii,  that  uVey  sekhfln  drink  any  Without  its  being  A 
stilled;  and  every  Chlmrte  infuses  tea  Or  some  other  vegetab 
eamiposed  as  be  salubrious*  in  the  water  which  he  uses.  Lfih 
beer  in  England,  tea  is  sold  in  public-houses  in  erery  town  ;  all 
by  the  side  of  public  roads,  and  on  the  banks  of  liters  and  a 


•  Lettsom,  p  43.  f  Staunton's  Embassy,  roL  ii.  p.  467. 

t  Lettsom,  p.  19. 
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uelf,  both  in  China  and  Japan;  dot  ift  it  unusual  for  the  bo* 
thened  and  wearied  traveller  to  lay  down  his  load,  refresh  hiin» 
self  with  a  Pup  Qf  warm  tea,  and  then  pursue  hia  journey*. 

These  qualities  of  taking  off  the  ill  taste  of  water,  and  refresh* 
tag  after  fatigue,  have  been  experienced  in  other  countries  bosidtf 
CWd^  and  Japan*  Thus  Kalm  says,  "  If  tea  be  useful,  it  must 
be  so  in  travelling  through  a  desert  country,  where  wine  or  other 
liquors  cannot  conveniently  be  carried,  and  where  the  watejf 
b  generally  unfit  for  use,  as  being  full  of  insect*.  In  such  cases 
it  is  Tery  pleasant  when  boiled,  and  tea  is  infused  in  it ;  nay,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  describe  the  fine  taste  it  has  in  such  circunu 
stances.  It  relieves  a  weary  traveller  more  than  can  be  imagined, 
as  I  have  experienced  with  many  others  who  have  travelled 
through  the  forests  of  America :  on  such  journeys  tea  is  found 
to  he  almost  as  necessary  as  victuals."  Forster,  the  translator, 
adds,  that  on  his  travels  through  the  desert  plains  beyond  the 
river  Volga,  he  has  had  several  opportunities  of  making  the 
lame  observations  on  tea,  and  that  ewtry  traveller  in  the  same 
circumstances  will  readily  allow  them  to  be  very  just  t.  Captain 
Forrest,  in  his  Voyage  to  New  Guinea,  relates  several  instances, 
wherein  the  sailors  experienced  the  exhilarating  effect*  of  this  in- 
fatten  J.  Other  travellers  have  borne  testimony  to  this  pleasant 
and  salutary  effect  of  tea.  And  persons,  after  violent  exercise, 
or  coming  off  a  journey  much  fatigued,  and  affected  with  a  sense 
of  general  uneasiness,  attended  with  thirst  and  great  heat,  by 
drinking  a  few  cups  of  warm  tea  commonly  experience  imme* 
dhtte  refreshment 

Neither  the  Chinese,  nor  the  natives  of  Japan,  ever  use  tea 
before  h  has  been  kept  at  least  a  year;  because  when  fresh  it  is 
said  to  prove  narcotic,  and  to  disorder  the  senses.  The  Chinese 
pour  hot  water  on  the  tea,  and  draw  off  the  infusion  in  the  same 
Banner  as  is  now  practised  in  Europe ;  but  they  drink  it  with- 
out sugar  or  milk.  The  Japanese  reduce  die  tea  to  a  fine  pow- 
**>  by  grinding  the  leaves  in  a  hand-mill ;  the  cups  are  filled 
with  hot  water,  and  as  much  of  this  powder  as  might  lie 'on  the 
point  of  a  moderate-sized  knife  is  put  into  each  cup,  and  stirred 
about  till  the  liquor  foams,  and  it  is  sipped  while  warm.    Ac 


♦  Embassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  69. 

*  Travels  In  North  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  Engl  ed. 
X  LettsoB,  p.  80. 
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cording  to  Da  Halde,  this  method  is  also  used  in  some  provina 
of  China. 

The  common  people,  who  hate  a  coarser  tea,  boil  it  for  son 
time  in  water,  and  use  the  liquor  for  common  drink.  Early  i 
the  morning,  the  kettle  filled  with  water  is  hnng  over  the  fir 
and  the  tea  is  either  put  in  enclosed  in  a  bag,  or  by  means  of 
basket  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  coarsest  tea  on! 
is  used  in  this  manner,  the  qualities  of  which  being  more  fixe 
would  probably  not  be  so  fully  extracted  by  infusion. 

VIRTUES. 

Tea  is  indeed  the  common- beverage  of  all  the  labouring  peop 
in  China ;  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  represented  at  work  of  ai 
kind,  but  the  tea-pot  and  tea-cup  appear  as  their  accompai 
j  rents :  reapers,  threshers,  and  all  who  work  out  of  doors, 
veil  as  within,  have  these  attendants*. 

With  respect  to  tjie  qualities  of  tea,  it  appears  that  an  infusi< 
of  green  tea  has  the  effect  of  raising  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve 
and  the  irritability  of  the  muscles ;  and  that  it  gives  ont  in « 
dilation  an  odorous  water,  which  is  powerfully  narcotic 

That  the  recent  plant  contains  such  an  odorous  narcotic  pow< 
we  might  presume  from  the  necessity  which  the  Chinese  find 
drying  it  with  much  heat  before  it  can  be  brought  into  use ;  ai 
that  even  after  such  preparation  they  must  abstain  from  the  v 
of  it  for  a  year  or  more,  that  is,  till  its  volatile  parts  are  si 
further  dissipated  :  and  it  is  said,  that  unless  they  use  this  pi 
caution,  the  tea  in  a  more  recent  state  manifestly  shows  stro: 
narcotic  powers.  Even  in  this  country  the  more  odorous  U 
often  show  their  powers  in  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  stomac 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  system. 

From  these  considerations  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that  i 
is  to  be  considered  as  a  narcotic  and  active  substance  ;  and  t! 
it  is  especially  such  in  its  most  odorous  state,,  and  therefore  1< 
in  the  bohea  than  in  the  green  tea,  and  the  most  so  in  the  fit 
kinds  of  the  latter. 

Its  effects  however  seem  to  be  very  different  in  different  p< 
sons ;  and  hence  the  contradictory  accounts  tha.t  are  grren 
them.     But  if  we  consider  the  difference  of  constitution,  whl 
occasions  some  variation  in  the  operating  of  the  same  medicii 

•  Lettsom,  p.  48. 
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aid  of  which  we  have  a  ranarkfsblp  proof  in  the  operation  of 
•pitum*  we  thai)  not  be  surprised  at  the  different  operations  of  tea. 

It  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  denied,  that  green  tea  may. 
sometimes  haTe  good  effects*  It  is  very  possible,  that  in  certain 
persons,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  it  may,  like  other  nar- 
cotics, prove  exhilarating,  or,  like  them,  have  some  effect  in 
taking  off  irritability,  or  in  quieting  some  irregularities  of  the 
nervous  system. 

As  its  bad  effects*  have  been  often  imputed  to  the  warm  water 


*  Cullen,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  H.  300.  Woodvtlle,  vol.  W.  ISO.  See 
Lettsom,  p.  59,  to  the  end/— The  latter  physician  has  scared  the  credulous' 
respecting  tea  by  the  following  very  frightful  narrative : — 

"  An  eminent  tea-broker**  (Mr.  Nash  he  means),  **  after  having  examined 
fo  one  day  upwards-  of  one  hundred  chests  of  tea,  only  by  smelling  at  them 
forcibly,  in  order  to  distinguish  their  respective  qualities,  was  the  next  day 
seized  with  giddiness,  head-ache,  universal  spasms,  aad  loss  of  speech  and 
memory.  By  proper  assistance  the  symptoms  abated,  hot  he  did  not  re* 
cover:  for  though  his  speech  returned,  and  bis  memory  in  some  degree,  yet 
he  continued,  with  unequal  steps,  gradually  losing  strength,  tilt  a  paralysis* 
ensued,  then  a  more  general  one,  and  at  length  he  died.  Whether  this  was 
owing  to  effluvia  of  the  tea  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  Future  accidents 
may  possibly  confirm  the  suspicion  to  be  just,  or  otherwise." 

Dr.  Lettsom  then  relates :  "  An  assistant  to  a  tea-broker  had  frequently, 
for  some  weeks,  complained  of  pain  and  giddiness  of  his  head  after  examining- 
and  mixing  different  kinds  of  tea.  The  giddiness  was  sometimes  so  consi- 
derable as  to  render  it  necessary  for  a  person  to  attend  Mm,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  injury  be  might  safer  from  railing,  or  other  accident.  He  was 
bled  in  the  arm  freely,  but  without  permanent  relief;  his  complaint  re- 
turned as  soon  as  he  was  exposed  to  his  usual  employment.  At  length  he 
was  advised  to  be  electrified,  and  the  shocks  were  directed  through  his  head. 
The  next  day  his  pain  was  diminished,  bat  the  day  after  closed  the  tragical 
scene.  I  saw  him  a  few  hours  before  he  died;  he  was  Insensible;  the  use 
tof  his  limbs  almost  lost,  and  he  sunk  very  suddenly  into  a  fatal  apoplexy. 
Whether  the  effluvia  of  Che  tea,  or  electricity,  was  the  cause  of  this  event 
is  doubtful.    In  either  view  the  case  is  worthy  of  attention." 

Anxious  to  ascertain  this  point  as  far  as  possible  (for  my  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Winstaatey,  at  the  age  of  near  one  hundred,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
very  strong  green  tea,  and  would  not  aHow  any  bad  effects  from  tea,  often 
being  toM  it  was  a  slow  poison,  of  which  slowness  she  was  a  tolerably  good 
proof),  I  enquired  of  a  gentleman  who  is  smeller  and  taster  to  the  East 
India  Company  of  the  teas  at  Canton,  from  whom  I  obtained  the  following 
Information. 

M  My  dear  Sia  . .  r .  London,  Sept.  7,  1808. 

** 1  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter  of  the'  5th  instant,  and  it  al- 
ways a  ill  afford  me  much  satisfaction  to  be  of  tlie  least  service  to  you.  Ton 
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fiat  accompanies  the  tea,  to  there  is  no  doubt  that  tone  of  ito 
good  effects  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause,  and  parti* 
cularl y  its  being  so  often  grateful  after  a  full  meal. 

After  all,  the  infusion  of  tea,  as  it  is  commonly  taken  in  England, 
with  a  competent  quantity  of  cream  or  milk  and  sugar,  cannot 
be  very  narcotic  or  sedative,  especially  as  after  a  long  voyage  it 


know  the  confined  state  we  are  in  daring  omr  stay  either  at  Canton  or  Macao* 
and  the  difficulty  there  ia  to  obtain  any  information  relating  to  the  manu- 
facture! and  customs  of  the  Chinese,  which  vre  can  only  get  from  the  Hong 
merchants,  none  of  whom  I  believe  were  ever  in  the  tee  country  themselves, 
Wit  derive  all  their  information  from  their  pursers,  whom  they  anauaUy  seed 
there  to  buy  them  tea.  From  what  I  could  collect  from  them,  I  understand 
that  the  tree  which  produces  the  black  and  green  tea  Is  of  the  same  species, 
but  is  cultivated  and  manufactured  In  different  provinces.  The  manner  of 
curing  the  black  differs  from  that  of  the  green*  the  farmer  is  not  fired  (or 
tatch'd,  as  the  Chinese  call  it)  so  often  as  the  latter,  and  I  am  pretty  certain 
that  the  fine  light  green  or  btacish  colour  we  observe  the  hyson,  and  other 
floe  sorts  of  the  green  ten,  to  possess,  is  not  natural,  but  a  given  colour, 
either  by  Prussian  bine,  or  by  some  other  article  introduced  among  the 
leaves,  at  the  time  it  is  fired  or  tacbed,  which  is  always  with  the  hyson  three; 
limes,  and  the  common  twankays  and  hyson  skins  twice*  sometimes  thrice. 
The  blacks  (bohea  tea  excepted)  are  also  fired  twice  t  besides  both  kinds, 
via.  blacks  and  greens,  are  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  sun  before  and  after 
their  undergoing  this  process.  The  black  teas  are  produced  ia  the  province 
of  Fokein,  and  about  twenty-four  days  journey  from  Canton ;  the  greens 
are  cultivated  further  off,  from  thirty  to  thirty-three  days  from  Canton  ; 
the  former  I  should  think  about  700  miles  distant,  and  the  latter  near  1000 
from  Canton,  r  The  Chinese  merchants  call  the  former  the  Bohea  Country, 
and  the  latter  the  Hyson  Country,  I  understand  the  finest  sorts  of  the 
blacks,  via,  the  Padra  Scudry  and  Souchong  and  Pekoe,  are  produced  from 
those  trees  that  are  cultivated  on  the  higher  land  and  hills  $  the  trees  that 
grow  on-  the  low  grounds  do  not  produce  good  tea*  The  first  gathering  of 
the  leaves,  which  always  comprises  the  finest  tea,  is  in  the  month  of  April, 
or  early  in  May ;  the  second  in  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July  i  and  the 
third,  which  Js  the  last  gathering,  is  in  August  or  the  beginning  of  Septem* 
h.T.  The  curing  of  the  green  tea  b  a  more  expensive  and  longer  process 
than  the  black,  and  it  is  always  much  later  in  the  season  before  we  get  them 
at  Canton  than  we  do  the  black  teas.  The  quantity  fired  at  one  time  docs 
not  exceed  two  catties,  which  is  pat  in  a  vessel  mad*  of  iron,  something  in 
the  form  of  pitch  kettles  on  board  of  ships,  or  our  saucepans;  and  these  are 
called  taches  by  the  Chinese,  aad  are  fixed  like  our  coppers  in  brick  work 
in  our  kitchens  j  the  person  employed  in  firing  keeps  turning  the  tea  with  his 
hand  for  a  certain  time,  a  few  minutes  only,  and  then  takes  it  out  of  the 
tacb  for  a  fresh  supply  $  it  is  done  very  quick ;  I  have  seen  this  part  of  the 
process  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton,  foe  hyson  and  fine  hyson 
tkin  and  twankay  leaves  are  twisted  or  rolled  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  pre* 
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if  kept  soma  time  ia  the  East  India  company's  warehouses :  and 
tat  finer  sorts  of  it  are  not  so  much  in  request  as  formerly.  Nor 
can  it  be  an  unwholesome  beverage  for  sedentary  persons  and  such 
ai  lire  freely,  provided  it  be  not  taken  too  hot,  or  in  immode- 
tste  quantities,  or  without  any  solid  food  accompanying  it. 
For  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  generally  fare  poorly,  and 
procure  tittle  animal  food,  iva,  conveying  little  or  no  nourishment 


f  ions  to  their  being  Bred  \  the  blacks,  I  believe,  do  not  undergo  that  process. 
It  ge  neral,  I  think  the  leaves  of  the  green  teas  are  larger  than  the  blacks. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  tea  in  China,  which  have  never  been  seen  in 
Europe,  and  of  such  superlative  quality,  as  to  fetch  amongst  themselves 
the  high  prices  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  tales  the  catty*  This  account  I  had 
fast  a  missionary,  who  was  at  Pekin  sixteen  years,  and  whom  I  saw  about 
twelve  months  before  I  quitted  China.  I  have  seen  one  kind  of  this  tea, 
the  leaf  of  which  is  nearly  white,  but  very  different  from  the  pekoe,  which 
you  know  has  a  whitish  appearance. — Notwithstanding  so  much  has  been 
nit  by  various  people  of  the  unwholesome  and  very  prejudicial  effects 
srMogfrom  the  use  of  tea,  1  am  of  opinion  it  is  quite  erroneous.  1  have 
sow  been  in  the  habit  of  smelling  and  tasting  teas  for  the  In*  eighteen  years, 
the  last  four  of  which  I  passed  in  China,  and  you  know  how  math  my  time 
ww  employed  for  days,  weeks,  and  months,  examining  teas  in  this  manner 
every  day  ;  besides  which  I  always  breakfast  on  it,  and  drink  it  in  the  af- 
ternoon |  and  if  the  article  possessed  any  pernicious  qualities  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  felt  it  long  before  this;  It  is,  I  think,  the  drinking  It  too  hot 
which  mufcee  it  prejudicial,  if  it  be  seat  all.  1  always  drink  H  warm,  but 
not  hot.  The  green  tea  is  a  stronger  astringent  than  the  black,  but  I  think  it 
tike  as  wholesome  j  as  a  proof  of  it,  the  Chinese  themselves  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  and  at  Pekin  drink  nothing  else  but  green  tea.  In  the 
southern  they  drink  wholly  black;.— If  there  are  any  other  questions  relating 
to  the  above  subject  you  wish  to  know  and  I  can  answer,  I  shall  have  much 

"  E.  L4RK£N." 

Ia  addition  to  the  above  let  me  add  the  testimonies  of  Mr.  Venn  and  Mr. 
Wright,  who  uve  smellers  and  tasters  to  the  East  India  company  of  the 
less  which  have  been  imported,  and  place  marks  on  each  chest  of  tea  us 
mod,  very  good,  superlatively  good,  best,  very  best,  extraordinary,  fine, 
iocossparable,  the  bloom,  and  oo  on  in  degrees  of  comparison,  which  we 
grammarian!  are  unacquainted  with,  but  which  direct  the  purchase  ?  and 
these  gentlemen  have  been  employed  upwards  of  40  years,  sometimes  in 
nssornlng  tasting  seventy  cups,  of  aU  sorts,  and  after  that  smelling  often 
from  seven  to  eight  hundred  chests  of  tea,  and  these  gentlemen  never  foond 
any  thing  in  teas  at  all  prejudicinl  to  their  healths  i  the  former  asserts,  that 
Dr.  LetUom's  account  of  Mr.  Nash*s  losing  Ms  life  by  smelling  of  teas  is 
founded  upon  mistake* and  Dr.  L.  promised  him  to  alter  the  ma>*iatdmeat. 
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is  a  bad  suceedaneam  for  beer;  and  a  meal  oa  it,  including  i 
gar  and  butter,  b  so  expensive,  they  must  forgo  what  .is  mi 
necessary  for  their  support,  in  order  to  enjoy  it* 
-  -  When  the  Chinese  first  began  to  make  use  of  tea  as  a  borers, 
we  are  not  able  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ill  taste  of  i 
water  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  would  indace  them  to  lo 
out  for  some  vegetable  to  correct  it,  soon  after  they  armed 
a  state  of  civilization.  The  earliest  account  that  we  have  ol 
is  from  two  Arabian  travellers,  who  visited  China  about  the  yi 
850,  and  relate  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire  had  a  me 
cinal  beverage,  named  chah  or  sah}  which  was  prepared  by  poi 
ing  boiling  water  on  the  dried  leaves  of  a  certain  herb,  whi 
infusion  was  reckoned  an  efficacious  remedy  in  various  diseases 
From  the  great  revenue  which  these  travellers  inform  us  was 
vied  from  the  consumption  of  tea,  it  seems  then  to  hate  been 
universally  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  Chinese  in  the  nk 
century,  as  it  is  at  present +. 

•  Giovanni  Botaro,  an  eminent  Italian,  author,  observes,  tl 
'the  Chinese  have  a  herb,  out  of  which  they  press  adetia 
juice,  which  serves  them  for  drink  instead  of  wine :  it  also  pi 
serves  their  health,  and  frees  them  from  all  those  evils  that  t 
immoderate  use  of  wine  doth  breed  in  us  J. 

About  the  year  1600,  Texeia,  a  Spaniard,  saw  the  dri 
leaves  in  Malacca,  where  he  was  informed  that  the  Chinese  pi 
pared  a  drink  from  this  vegetable :  and  in  1633  Olearius  foui 
this  practice  prevalent  amongst  the  Persians,  who  procured  t 
plant  under  the  name  of  cka  orchid,  from  China,  by  means 
the  Usbeck  Tartars*  In  1639,  Stirkaw,  the  Russian  ambass 
dor  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  Chau  Altyn,  partook  of  the  i 
fusion  of  tea;  and  at  his  departure  was  offered  a  quantity  of  i 
as  a  present  for  the  Czar  Michael  Romanoff,  which  the  aoibass 
dor  refused,  as  being  an  article  for  which  they  had  no.  use 
Russia  §• 

<  Tea  was  not  known  in  Europe  as  a  beverage,  before  the  con 
men  cement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  Dutch  adventure 


•  Renaadot  Ancfcnnes  Relations,   Par.  1718,  p.  31.     Haller,  Bit 
irt.  1.176.    Letteon,  p.  21. 
+  Robertso*'*  India,  ».  Q6»  ,  ,?< 

t  Engl.  Traae.  1530.    Anderson*!  CoaftnrrtoKi,*   . 
S  Lottiojn,  p.  20,  ■  .    i  in    ;       • 
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seeking,  about  that  time,  for  such  objects  is  might  fetch  a  price 
in  China,  and  hearing  of  the  general  usage  there  of  a  beverage 
from  a  plant  of  the  country,  bethought  themselves  of  trying 
how  far  an  European  plant,  of  supposed  great  virtues,  might 
also  be  relished  by  the  Chinese,  and  thereby  become  a  saleable 
commodity  amongst  them ;  and  accordingly  introduced  to  them 
the  herb  Sago,  so  much  once  extolled  by  the  Salernian  school  of 
physic,  as  a  powerful  preservative  of  health  ;  die  Dutch  accept- 
ing in  ret  am  the  Chinese  Tea,  which  they  brought  to  Europe. 
The  European  herb  did  not  continue,  long  at  least,  in  use  in 
China;  but  the  consumption  of  tea  has  been  gradually  increasing 
in  Europe  ever  since*. 

In  1641,  Tulpius,  a  celebrated  physician,  and  consul  at  Ami 
sterdam,  wrote  in  praise  of  the  good  qualities  of  tea.  it  is 
asserted  that  he  did  so  by  desire  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com. 
pany,  who  rewarded  him  with  a  considerable  sutai  of  money. 
In  1667,  Jonqaet,  a  French  physician,  extolled  its  virtues.  In 
1678,  Bontetre,  physician  to  the  elector  of  •Brandenburgh,  who 
had  acquired  great  reputation,  bestowed  high  encomiums  on  its 
qualities,  in  a  dissertation  which  he  published  on  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate.  This  work  was  attended  with  great  success,  and  con. 
tributed  not  a  little  to  render,  the  use  of  it  more  general ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century  the  consumption  of  it  was  con* 
siderable. 

The  introduction  of  tea  into  England  was  about  the  year  1660, 
when  the  first  mention  of  it  was  made  in  the  statute-book,  and 
a  duty  of  fourpence  a  gallon  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  sold  in 
coffee-houses. 

A  quantity  of  it  being  brought  over  from  Holland  in  the  year 
1666  by  lord  Arlington  and  lord  Ossory,  tea  soon  came  into  re- 
quest among  people  of  fashion,  and  its  use  by  degrees  since  that 
period  has  become  general  +.  Hanway  informs  us,  that  at  this 
time  it  sold  for  sixty  shillings  a  pound  J. 

From  these  small  beginnings  we  have  seen  the  infusion  of  a 
leaf  from  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  earth  become,  in  a  manner 
a  necessary  of  life,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  passion 
for  it  descend  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  lowest  orders  in  so- 
ciety.   In  1786  it  was  computed  that  the  whole  quantity  of  tea 

•  Sainton's  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  +  Ibid. 
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imported  into  Europe  wts  about  nineteen  milUoas  of  pounds, 
which  it  is  conjectured  that  twelve  millions  were  consumed 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies*. 

Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  that  the  annual  public  sal 
of  tea  by  our  East  India  Company  did  not,  in  the  beginning 
the  eighteenth  century,  much  exceed  fifty  thousand  pounds  weigf 
Independently  of  what  little  might  be  then  perhaps  clandestine 
imported.  The  Company's  annual  sales  now  (the  year  179 
approach  to  twenty  millions  of  pounds ;  being  an  increase 
four  hundred  fold  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  and  answers 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  pound  each,  in  the  course  of  the  yes 
for  the  individuals  of  all  ranks,  sexes  and  ages,  throughout  t 
British  dominions  in  Europe  and  America. 

Since  the  year  1797,  it  is  probable  that  the  importation  of  t 
has  much  increased,  and  that  at  least  thirty  millions  of  ponn 
are  annually  imported  into  Europe  alone  t. 

Since  the  free  use  of  tea,  the  stone  has  become  a  very  rs 
disease  in  England  J. 


•  Robertson's  India,  p.  252.  t  Embassy,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 

$  In  this  one  instance  I  have  deviated  from  the  regularity  of  system 
soaking  our  account  of  Tea  follow  Coffee. 
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GREAT  BROAD-LEAVED  MULLEIN. 

VERBASCUM  THAPSUS. 


Clou  V.  Pentandrla.    Order  I.  Mooogynia. 
Ettnrr.  Gew.  Cham.    Corolla  rotate,  tome  what  unequal :   Capiuk  three- 

celled,  two-vahred. 
8m*.  Char.    Learnt  decorreot,  on  each  side  tomentose :  Slem  simple. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  kk  stem  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  is  irregularly 
adorned  with  leaves,  which  are  large,  without  footstalks,  at  the 
toe  decurrent,  oblong,  pointed,  indented  at  the  margin,  and 
cofered  on  both  sides  with  fine  down,  or  hair.    The  flowers  are 
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yellow,  and  clothe  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  and  are  prodn 
in  succession  from  the  bottom.  The  calyx  is  cot  into  ^ve  ac 
segments,  and  is  covered  with  down.  The  corolla  is  also 
into  fiye  segments,  which  arc  blunt,  and  somewhat  unequal* 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  England,  and  usually  grows  on  the  declr 
of  ditches,  producing  a  very  grand  appearance.  Its  remarks 
woolliness  is  very  attractive.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  s 
astringent  taste,  and  a  mucilaginous  quality. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Catarrhs  and  diarrhoeas  are  the  complaints  for  which  the1? 
bascum  has  been  used.  Dr.  Home  tried  it  in  both  diseases, 
allows  its  virtue  only  in  the  latter  disorder.  He  relates  i 
cases  in  which  the  ver bascum  was  given  ;  and  from  whicl 
concludes,  "  that  it  is  useful  in  diminishing  or  stopping  diarrh 
of  an  old  standing,  and  often  in  easing  the  pains  of  the  int 
tines.  This  arises  from  the  emollient  and  gently  astringent  q 
lines  of  the  plant.  The  decoction  is  made  by  boiling  two  oun 
of  the  leaves  in  a  quart  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  f 
•lincea  of  this  decoction  is  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 
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STINKING  GOOSE-FOOT, 

OR 

ORACH. 

CHENOPQDIUJIJFCETIDUM. 


Clots  V.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 

EnorT.  Gtar.  Caaa.  Calyx  five-leaved,  five-angled:  CoroUm  none:  Sod 
one,  lenticular  above. 

Spbc.  Char.  Leaves  entire,  raomboideo-ovate :  Flowers  axillary,  assem- 
bled. 


DESCRIPTION. 
The  plant  reaches  near  a  foot    Leaves  numerous,  mealy,  al- 
ternate, upon  short  footstalks.    Flowers  small,  of  a  light  green, 
And  placed  in  clusters,  like  the  flowers  of  spinach  in  the  alae  of 
the  lea? cs,  terminal,  inconspicuous.     No  seed-vessel. 

HISTORY. 
It  is  usually  found  about  ruins ;  and  flowers  in  August.     In 
lis  recent  state  it  has  the  offensive  smell  of  putrid  saltiish,  which 
long  remains  on  the  hands. 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  "  that  it  has  been  frequently  employed  in  I 
terics  and  spasmodic  complaints  with  advantage ;  not,  howei 
so  frequently  as  might  be  expected,  as  it  is  a  plant,  in  its  fi 
state,  not  always  ready  at  hand,  and  in  its  dry  state  it  loses 
its  sensible  qualities.  It  can  only  be  employed  therefore  in 
recent  state,  and  the  most  convenient  formula  is  that  of  a  c 
serve ;  and  as  it  is  not  always  easy  to  reconcile  our  patients  t 
even  in  that  state,  it  is  not  employed  so  often  as  I  could  wis 
—Mat  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  365. 

Boerhaave  gives  a  like  commendation  of  the  plant,  and  u 
that  the  leaves  applied  externally  hasten  suppuration :  "  F< 
emoUiunt,  dolores  sopiant,  et  snppurationem  maturescunL" 
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COMMON    ELM. 

ULMUS  CAMPESTRIS. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
R«t*t.  Gew.  Cha*.     Calyx  fire-cleft:    Corolla  none:    Berry  dry,  coo- 

prrvo-  membranaceous. 
Sfec.  Char.    Leaves  twice-serrate,  unequal  at  the  base. 

DESCRIPTION. 
It  becomes  a  large  tree,  coTered  with  a  rough  crinkled  bark. 
The  leaves  are  orate,  rough,  doubly  serrate,  and  alternate  upon 
short  peduncles.    The  flower  precedes  the  leares.     The  seed  is 
round,  but  somewhat  compressed. 

HISTORY. 

This  tree  is  common  in  Middlesex,  but  is  said  not  to  be  found 
■orth  of  Stamford. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  inner  tough  bark  abounds  with  a  slimy  juice,  of  a  bit. 
terbh  taste,  and  was  employed  by  Fallopius  to  unite  wounds  by 
ta  &rit  intention.   But  it  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  a  ptisan  for 
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gcorbutic  affections,  and  for  the  cure  of  herpes  and  lepra.  E 
Lysons  mentions  five  cases  of  inveterate  eruptions,  both  dry  ai 
humid,  or  those  forming  incrustations,  which  were  successful 
treated  by  a  decoction  of  this  bark,  prepared  from  four  oun< 
of  it  taken  fresh,  and  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  to  one : 
this  the  patients  were  directed  to  drink  a  pint  twice  a  day.  T 
body  was  kept  open,  and  a  few  grains  of  nitre  were  added 
the  ptisan.  It  is  admitted  by  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Phi 
macopeaia,  who  do  not  deny  its  efficacy  in  leprosy ;  but,  as  th 
observe,  such  a  remedy  requires  a  very  patient  trial ! 

To  receive  benefit  from  the  elm  bark  it  must  be  continued  I 
some  months ;  and  Dr.  Lettsom  has  favoured  us  with  a  vc 
striking  case  of  leprosy  (in  Med.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  203),  when 
cure  was  effected  after  every  other  remedy  had  failed.  A  yet  m< 
remarkable  instance  of  its  efficacy  in  leprosy  is  related  by  Ban: 
(in  Journ.  de  Paris  1783,  n.  255),  who  proposes  the  use  of  t 
remedy  in  old  ulcers,  cancerous  and  scrophulous  affections,  sc 
head,  scurvy,  &c.  These  recommendations  merit  attention. 
has  been  found  of  use  in  some  nephritic  cases. 

Coffins  are  composed  of  this  wood,  as  being  very  difficult 
corrupt  These  will  be  kept  at  a  distance,  in  proportion 
our  proper  knowledge  of  plants. 
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YELLOW   GENTIAN. 

GENTIANA   LUTEA. 


CtaiV.  Pentaadria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Cwbtt.  Gen.  Cia*.     Corolla  monopetaloos :   Capsule  two-talied,  00*- 

celled :  Receptacles  two,  longitudinal. 
*r ec  CrAR.    Corolla  deeply  five-cleft,  rotate,  verticillate :  Calyx  a  ipatha. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Tux  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  stem  is  strong, 
-smooth,  erect  The  leaves  which  arise  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  are  spear-shaped,  large,  ribbed,  those  from  the  upper 
part  more  otate,  smooth,  sessile.  The  flowers  are  large,  yeL. 
law,  produced  in  whorls,  and  stand  on  a  footstalk*  The  ealjx 
fe  a  spatha,  which  drops.  The  corolla  is  divided  into  fire  or  six 
segments.  The  pistil  has  no  style,  bat  two  rotated  stigmata. 
The  capsule  is  conical. 

HISTORY. 
Gentian  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  npon  the  Alps, 
Pjrennees,  Appenines,  and  other  mountainous  situations  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe* 
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The  roots  are  long,  thick,  eiternally  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
wrjnkled :  internally  spongy,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  without 
any  remarkable  smell,  but  surpassing  in  bitterness  all  other  Eu- 
ropean vegetables.  Alcohol  dissolves  only,  the  bitter  extractive, 
water  both  the  extractive  and  mucilage. 

Neumann  got  from  960  grains  390  alcoholic,  arid  afterwatdi 
£10 insipid  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  540  watery,  and  only 
tO  alcoholic. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

Gentian  possesses  the  general  virtues  of  bitters  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of  astringency.  On  dead  animal 
matter  it  acts  as  an  antiseptic.  Taken  into  the  stomach  it  provei 
a  powerful  tonic,  and  in  large  doses  it  evacuates  the  intestines. 
It  is  useful  in  debility  of  the  stomach,  iq  general  debility,  and  in 
gout.  Combined  with  astringents  it  cures  intermittents.  Ex. 
ternally  it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers. 

The  root,  which  is  the  only  medicinal  part  in  use,  has  littli 
or  no  smell,  and  to  the  taste  manifests  great  bitterness,  a  qualitj 
which  is  extracted  by  aqueous  and  spirituous  menstrua,  thougt 
pot  in  so  great  a  degree  by  water,  as,  )>y  spirit.  As  an  in  tens* 
bitter  it  is  admitted  to  be  not  only  a  tonic,  but  a  fine  stomachic, 
and  when  joined  with  equal  parts  of  tormentil  root,  or  galls, 
says  Cullen,  it  never  fails  curing  an  intermittent  equally  witl 
the  Peruvian  bark.  It  was  given  before  the  discovery  of  thii 
bark  in  that  disease.  "  Haec  cortice  Peruvian!  nondum  in  vend 
habebatur  pro  ultimo  remedio  in  quartana." — Boerhaave.  Again 
"  Radix  ad  unciam  semes  in  vino  decocta  vase  clauso  conduct 
ad  omnes  febres  intermittentes.*?  It  is  strongly  recommended  u 
the  green  sickness :— u  Inftisum  hujus  planta?  in  chlorosi  vir 
ginibus  pallidis,  et  stomacho  confortando  cpnducit"  Iq  bya 
terics :  "In  passionibus  bjstericis  est  planta  optima."  Stop- 
page of  the  months :  u  In  mensibus  obstructis  est  optima  planta.1 
In  obstructions  of  every  kind :  "  In  obstnictipnibus  pertinacis 
simis  conducit,  uti  Ijenis  et  hepatis."  A  want  of  bile ?  u  Snccn 
in  haq  planta  est  amaxjpr  quam  absynthio,  et  ulla  alii  amari 
herba,  hinc  bilis  defectui  supplet"  Against  yQrms :  "  Lum 
bricos  necat,  quibus  amarore  suo  adversa  sunt  et  ratione  virtuti 
alcalinaQ,  contrariantur  acidis  putridisque,  in  quibus  vermes  ni 
dulantur."  In  dropsy :  "  Optima  in  hydrope."  In  gout :  €C  Es 
planta  primaria  contra  podagram."     In  hydrophobia :  "  In  by 
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dtb|}keb&  spedfice  laudator."  Against  the  bites  of  venomous 
animals:  "Moroibusvenenatorumanhiialinmsuccurrit."  Against 
gangrene :  "  Gangraenae  resistit"  Sordid  ulcers :  "  Chirurgi 
radicem  lente  siccatam  et  in  scrobem  rasam  ulceribus  sordidis 
aspergunt  et  depurant."  In  the  fistula:  "  Vel  sub  specie  tu- 
runda fistnlis  irftrudunt  ad  fistulas  dilatandas,  quod  fit,  quia*  laxior 
radios  substantia  &  susceptis  ex  fistula  humoribus  intumescens 
earn  sensiro  dilatat,  et  quia  sal  acre  ulceris  fistulosi  callum  ezedit 
Tel  absnrait."  So  far  the  great  Boerhaave ;  and  the  famous  Haller 
recommends  it  also  in  asthma.  It  is  more  antiseptic  than  bark, 
or  keeps  meat  longer  from  corruption,  yet  it  does  not  turn  of  a 
black  colour  with  iron. 

As  far  as  regards  my  own  experience  I  have  found  it  &  most 
useful  remedy,  and  until  the  time  arrives  that  we  shall  have  found 
out  a  specific  for  each'  disease,  or  specifics,  We  must  follow  what 
has  been  denominate*!  the  Brunonian  practice,  namely,  acting  on 
the  constitution,  which  of  herself  removes  a  long  catalogue  of 
disease,  thus  acting  on  disease  through  her  powers,  which  often' 
require  to  be  assisted.  The  nicety  in  physic  is  to  kriow  the 
nature  of  each  disease,  attend  to  the  constitution,  and  not  to 
do  too  much  or  too  little. 

PREPARATIONS. 

{Extract  of  Gentian.    (Extractum  Gentians  Lutes*.  £.) 

Take  of  gentian  root,  any  quantity  i 
Having  cut  and  bruised  it,  pour  upon  it  eight  times  its  quantity 
of  distilled  water.  Boil  to  the  consumption  of  one  half  of  the 
liquor,  and  strain  it  by  strong  expression.  Evaporate  the  de- 
coction immediately,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  in  a- 
bath  of  water  saturated  with  muriate  of.  soda.  Of  the  extract 
from  ten  grains  to  two  scruples  are  given. 

Corfrocifft  Infusion  or  Gentian,  oft  Bitter  Infusion.    (In- 
fusum  Gentian*  compositum,  vulgo  Infusum  Amarum.  E.) 

Take  of  gentian  rootj  cut  into  pieces,  half  an  ounce; 

dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  bruised,  one  drachm ; 

• coWatfder  seeds,  bruised,  half  t  drachm ; 

■ diluted  alcohol;  four  ounces  ; 

water,  one  pound : 

First  pour  on  the  alcohol,  and  three  hours  thereafter  add  the 
water ;  then  macerate  without  heat  for  twelve  hours,  and  strata. 
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The  dose  is  two  or  three  drachms,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
the  evening,  and  bedtime,  iwjr  day,  4o  improve  digestion. 

Compound  Infusion  or  Gentian.    (Infusnm  Gentians:  com- 
positum.  L.) 

Take  of  the  root  of  gentian,  cut  into  pieces  one  drachm ; 

dried  orange  peel,  a  drachm  and  a  half ; 

-  ■        fresh  oater  riod  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce ; 
»'  "       boiling  water,  twelve  onaees,  by  measure : 

Macerate  for  an  hear,  and  strain. 

Dub. 

Take  of  bruised  gentian  root,  two  drachms ; 

fresh  outer  rind  of  lemons,  half  an  ounce ; 

■■  dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  a  drachm  and  a  half; 

~ —  proof  spirit,  four  ounces  by  measure; 

r~  boiling  water*  twelve  ounces  by  measure : 

first  pour  on  the  spirit,  and  after  three  hours  the  water:  lastly, 
after  inacerating  two  hours,  filter. 

These  formula  are  all  essentially  the  same.  The  Edinburgh 
college  employ  the  largest  proportion  of  gentian ;  but  they  in- 
fuse it  in  cold  water,  which  does  not  extract  the  bitter  principle 
eo  quickly  or  so  fully  as  boiling  water,  although  it  dissipates  less 
of  the  flavour  of  the  aromatic*.  The  alcohol  is  a  useful  addi- 
tion, both  in  promoting  the  extraction  of  the  virtues  of  all  the 
ingredients,  and  in  preserving  the  infusion  longer  from  spoiling. 

Gengan  is  the  strongest  and  purest  of  the  European  bitten, 
and  readily  imparts  its  virtues  to  water.  These  infusions  are  in 
very  common  use  as  stomachic  and  tonic.  The  dose  is  from 
two  to  three  drachms  in  simple  peppermint,  or  any  other  vehicle 

Compound  Wink  of  Gentian,  commonly  called  Bittsi 
Win*,  ( Viouift  Gentians  compositum;  vulgo  Vmum  Am* 
cum.  E.) 

Take  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce ; 
-~^-~-«-  cinchona  bark,  «ae  ounce; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two  drachms; 

canellaalba,  one  drachm; 

— diluted  alcohol,  four  Qunces  ; 

■   t>     f  Spanish  white  wine,  two  pounds  and  a  half : 
First  pour  the  diluted  aloohol  on  the  root  and  barks,  sliced  am 
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braised,  and,  after  twenty-fear  hoars,  add  the  wine ;  then  ma- 
cerate for  seren  days,  and  strain. 

This  wine,  which  is  a  pleasant  bitter,  is  intended  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  old  tmefcnra  ad  stomachicos.  Wines  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  introduced  at  ike  tables  of  epicures  »  Italy,  to  assist 
the  stomach  in  digestion.  The  quantity  given  is  from  two  to 
tkree  drachms,  in  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  or  an  hour 
before  dinner,  to  create  an  appetite  and  assist  digestion. 

It  properly  eaJs»  hUo  the  composition  of  the  bitter  tincture 
of  rhubarb  of  the  Ediihiiisjh  college,  which  see  under  the  article 
Rhubarb. 

PREPARATIONS. 

$•  1.  Take  of  the  compound  isfeston  of  gentian,  drachms  3, 

■  prepared  kali    -»*-.-    grains     2, 
— > spirit  of  pimento    .    • .  *    -    -    drachms  % 

■  cinnamon  water     -    -    -    .    .    drachms  7 : 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  takes  an  hour  before  dinner  to 
create  an  appetite,  or  with  some  people  four  times  a  day. 

ty.%  Take  of  the  compound  tincturt)  of  gentian,  drachms  2, 

■  tincture  of  Colombo    -    -    -    -    drachms  2, 

■  cinnamon  water, 

■  ■  peppermint  water,  equal  quantities,  drachms  4 : 
Form  into  a  draught,  of  which  take  one  four  times  a  day,  as  a 
fine  tonic. 
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PURPLE  GENTIAN. 

GENTIANA  PURPUREA. 


r 


Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Rment.  Gen.  Char.     Corolla  monopetalous :   Capsule  two-valved,  one- 

celled :  the  Receptacles  two,  longitadtnal. 
Spec.  Chah.      Corollas  tome  what  five-cleft,   campanulate,  ▼erticilUte 

Calyxes  truncate.  _ 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  to  a  foot  in  height.  Stem  erect.  Upper  lea?a 
in  pairs,  sheathing  the  stem,  inclosing  the  flowers.  Flower 
large,  purple,  bell-shaped,  standing  in  whorls.  Anthers  coni 
cal.  Stigmas  two  reflexed.  Capsule  ovate,  containing  numeroni 
small  seeds. 

HISTORY. 
It  is  a  natfre  of  the  Alps,  and  was  introduced  in  this  eountrj 

tn  the  year  1708. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
The  same  as  with  the  preceding,  and  it  may  be  remarked  tha 
our  Kngiish  gentians  have  most  probably  the  same  virtues  as  th< 
foreign,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  reached ;  yet  we  often  seel 
at  a  distance  what  lies  at  the  fery  threshold  of  our  doors  ! 
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SALSOLA   KALI. 


Clmu  V.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Istisrr.  Gen.  Chak.    Calyx  fire  leave* :  Corolla  none :  CaptuU  one  seed : 

todsnailfbrm. 
tree.  Crab*   Stem  herbaceous,  decumbent :  Loavot  rabulate,  spiny,  rough : 

Gs/jj  marginate,  axillary. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Inn  rises  to  about  a  foot  The  leares  stand  in  threes.  The 
towers  are  Sessile,  of  8  nme  colour,  obscurely  fire-cleft;  border 
round,  indented. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  common  on  the  sea  shores,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August 

The  barilla  or  soda  is  chiefly  prepared  from  this  plant :  pot- 
ash, from  other  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Natural  History  of  Potash. 
If  wood  or  vegetables  be  burnt  in  the  open  air,  and  the  ashes 
repeatedly  washed  with  water  till  it  passes  tasteless,  and  if  this 
liquid  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  substance  which  remains  is 
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called  potash ;  far,  however,  from  being  in  a  state  of  purity, 
this  state  it  occurs  in  commerce. 

It  is  seldom  found  in  an  uuoombined  state,  except  in  well 
towns,  as  at  Douay,  &c  It  is  said  to  exist  in  the  alumio 
ore  of  La  Tolfa.  In  combination  with  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
muriatic  acids,  it  is  fomd  in  Spain,  and  in  the  East  Indies. 

Potash  was  formerly  denominated  the  vegetable  alkali, 
improperly,  because  it  is  met  with  abundantly  in  mineral  bod 
more  especially  in  yolcanic  products.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  la 
discovered  it  in  the  pumice  stone.  Vauqnelin  has  found] 
the  zeolite  from  the  Ferro  islands.  KJaproth  has  likewise 
covered  it  in  the  leucite,  an  earth  of  the  siliceous  genus. 

Vegetable  physiologists  are  not  agreed  whether  potash  be 
rived  from  the  soil  in  which  vegetables  grow ;  whether  it  ei 
uncorobined  with  any  add  in  plants ;  whether  it  be  a  produc 
vegetation ;  or  whether  it  be  generated  during  the  procesi 
burning. 

Potash  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  in  its  pure  state, 
cause  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  it.     We  shall  examine  its  proj 
ties  in  that  state,  and  then  point  out  the  methods  of  obtaining 

Properties  of  Potash. 

Potash,  in  a  crystallized  form,  consists  of  soft  quadraagi 
compressed  prisms,  which  are  extremely  caustic  and  deliquesce 
It  dissolves  all  soft  animal  matters  when  brought  into  coni 
with  it  It  liquefies  by  a  gentle  heat^  and  rises  in  fumes  at  I 
temperatures.  It  does  not  unite  in  a  direct  manner  with  pi 
phorns.  It  easily  combines  with  sulphur  and  metallic  oxi< 
It  dissolves  alumiue  in  the,  humid  way,  and  even  a  small  quasi 
0/  silex ;  but  it  does  not  act  on  glucine  or  zircon,  nor  on  m 
nesia  or  lime.  It  contracts  no  union  with  barytes.  It  absc 
water  and  carbonic  acid  rapidly.  It  fuses  into  glass  with  si 
by  die  aid  of  fire.  It  forms  salts  which  in  general  do  not  yi 
their  acid  unless  to  barytes.  It  changes  blue  vegetable  colo 
green,  and  possesses  ail  the  general  properties  of  alkalies. 

Methods  of  obtaining)  Potash. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  chemists  to  possess  a  i 
thod  of  preparing  potash  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity ;  the  stn 
tendency  which  it  has  to  combination  renders  this  extremely  ( 
ficult    The  following  are  the  methods  now  made  use  of  a— 
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1,  Bouillon  la  Grange's  apparatus*  consists  of  several  boxes 
of  common  deal.  At  the  bottom  psrt  river  sand,  which  must  be 
weH  washed,  and  over  it  add  another  stratum,  bet  of  a  finer 
kind,  and  coyer  the  whole  with  a  cloth,  besprinkled  with  wood 
ashes.  In  the  bottom  of  each  box  a  hole  is  made,  into  which 
is  fitted  a  glass  tube,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  a  passage  to 
the  liquor  as  it  fitters  throngh  the  sand* 

Earing  arranged  the  apparatus  in  this  manner,  take  equal 
parts  of  quicklime  and  potash  of  commerce,  if  the  lime  is  very 
osastic ;  bat  in  the  contrary  case,  it  requires  twenty  parts  of 
fime  to  fifteen  of  potash :  put  water  into  an  iron  kettle,  bring 
it  nearly  to  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  then  add  lime,  which  by 
its  slaking  will,  bring  the  water  to  that  state  completely.  When 
it  is  slaked  mis  the  potash,  and  form  of  the  whole  a  thick  K. 
quad,  which  most  be  suffered  to  cool  a  little.  Then  pour  the 
mixture  into  the  boxes,  and  Immediately  throw  water  over  it ; 
hut  to  prevent  the  water  from  making  holes,  when  added,  place 
ever  it  a  small  board,  which  will  rise  with  the  water. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  earthen  pans,  or  other  vessels, 
to  receive  the  liquor  which  runs  through  the  tubes;  and,  that 
the  ley  may  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the 
sestets  must  be  dosed  with  care,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude 
the  external  air.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  keep  water  always 
e?er  the  mixture,  which  must  be  collected  till  it  passes  tasteless 
from  the  tubes. 

The  liquors  obtained  are  nearly  at  the  same  degree  of  strength 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  when  they  grow  weak  sud- 
denly. 

To  evaporate  the  water,  use  should  be  made  of  cast  iron  pots, 
beginning  with  the  hut  portion,  which  are  a  little  weaker  ;  and 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  strongest  a  long  time  in 
contact  with  the  air  when  boiling,  a  strong  ebullition  is  requi* 
she.  When  the  fluid  is  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree,  any 
sulphate  of  potash  that  may  be  present  will  crystallize,  and  be 
precipitated. 

To  obtain  dry  potash  pour  the  concentrated  liquor  into  a 
small  bason,  and  proceed  with  the  evaporation,  till  a  little  of  it 
poured  on  an  iron  plate,  or  a  marble  slab,  becomes  solid. 


•  La  Grange's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  vol.  1.  p.  179. 
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Then  put  the  concrete  potash  into  a  jar,  and  pour  ov 
very  strong  alcohol ;  the  potash  alone  dissolf  cs  in  it ;  the 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash,  with  the  portions  of  earth 
cren  of  carbonic  acid,  which  it  obstinately  retains,  or  whi 
may  hare  acquired  from  the  air  during  the  evaporation,  re 
at  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  Afterwards  decant  the  pui 
quor,  and  distil  it  in  a  retort  till  it  becomes  colourless.  It 
then  be  evaporated  in  a  silver  bason.  On  cooling,  it  crystal 
in  white  laminae,  which  are  sometimes  three- tenths  of  an  in< 
length :  or,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  crystallize,  it  may  be 
porated  to  dryness. 

2.  Lonitz  has  given  another  method*.  According  to 
•  chemist,  the  whole  of  the  operation  for  obtaining  potash  o 
greatest  purity,  and  without  the  least  colour,  consists  in  i 
A  lixivium. of  potash,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  usual  i 
ner,  is  evaporated  to  a  thick  pellicle.  After  the  cooling, 
foreign  salt  which  has  crystallized  is  to  be  separated,  and 
evaporation  of  the  lixivium  continued  in  an  iron  pot  Dt 
this  second  evaporation  the  pellicle  of  foreign  salts,  particu 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  continues  to  be  formed,  mu 
earefully  taken  off  with  an  iron  skimmer.  When  no  more 
licle  is  formed,  and  the  matter  ceases  to  boil  up,  it  is  rem 
from  the  fire  and  suffered  to  cool,  continually  stirred  with  an 
spatula.  It  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  double  the  quanti 
cold  water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a 
retort,  till  it  begins  to  deposit  regular  crystals.  If  the 
should  consolidate  ever  so  little  by  cooling,  a  small  quanti 
water  is  to  be  added,  and  it  must  be  heated  again  to  rem! 
fluid.  After  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ref 
crystals,  the  fluid,  which  is  very  brown,  is  to  be  decai 
and  the  salt,  after  being  suffered  to  drain,  must  be  redissc 
in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  decanted  fluid  must  be 
in  a  well-closed  bottle,  and  suffered  to  become  clear  by  subsi 
during  several  days.  It  must  then  be  decanted  for  a  second 
poration  and  crystallization.  The  process  must  be  repeatc 
long  as  the  Crystals  afford,  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
ter,  solutions  perfectly  limpid.  These  solutions  are  to  be 
served  in  well-closed  bottles,   to  defend  them  from  the  adce 


*  Nicholson's  Journal,  vol.  I.  p.  14. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  of  this  process  arises'  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  fluid  assumes  a  solid  form.  To  obviate  this  in* 
convenience  a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  concentrated  to  the 
point  at  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  mass  by  cool- 
fag.  The  saturation  of  a  lixivium  considerably  evaporated  may 
he  ascertained  by  throwing  small  pieces  of  this  mass  into  it  during 
its  cooling.  When  these  are  no  longer  dissolved,  it  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  at  the  required  point. 

With  regard  to  the  foreign  salts  which  are  mixed  with  the  pot- 
ash,  the  greatest  portion  separates  by  crystallization  after  the 
first  evaporation.  The  rest  is  separated  during  the  second  con. 
centration  by  the  continual  skimming  of  the  pellicle.  The  little 
which  may  remain  with  the  potash  must  precipitate  for  want  of 
water  of  solution,  in  a  lixivium,  wherein  the  alkali  itself  is  no 
longer  dissolved  but  by  its  own  water  of  crystallization. 

Potash,  and  Si  lex  (Flint),  form  Glass. 

If  potash  and  silex  are  fused  together,  a  combination  is  qV 
tained  known  under  the  name  of  glass.  This  product  differs  acV 
cording  to  the  quantities  of  silex  and  potash  of  which  it  is  com?. 


If  three  or  four  parts  of  potash  be  fused  with  one  of  silex,  the 
result  will  be  a  soft  brittle  kind  of  glass,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  This  solution  is  called  liquid  siliceous  potash,  or, impro- 
perly liquid  of  flints.  .    , 

To  prepare  this  liquid,  take  one  part  of  silex,  reduced  to  a 
foe  powder  (or  pure  sand),  and  three  or  four  parts  of  potash ; 
pot  these  two  substances  into  a  crucible,  which  must  be  only  half 
filed,  and  place  the  crucible  in  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  matter 
eaters  into  fusion  it  puffs  up  considerably,  and  continues  to  swell 
till  the  alkali  has  dissolved  the  silex.  The  crucible  is  to  be  kept 
uncovered  as  long  as  the  effervescence  lasts ;  but  when  it  is  over 
cover  the  crucible,  and  augment  the  heat  till  the  whole  fuses 
quietly.  The  contents  are  then  poured  out  on  a  dry  iron  plate 
or  stone;  the  matter  as  it  cools  becomes  hard,  and  assumes  the 
appearance  of  glass. 

Natural  History  of  Soda. 

The  name  of  soda  is  given  to  the  next  alkali,  which  greatly 
resembles  potash.  Hitherto  we  are  not  better  acquainted  with 
fhe  nature  of  soda  than  with  that  of  potash,  being  equally  uneer- 
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taSm  whether  it  previously  existed  ready  formed  in  the  teget 
or  if  it  be  a  combination  of  certain  radicals  effected  during 
process  for  obtaining  it. 

Soda-  frequently  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  united 
sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  boracic  acids ;  it  is  also  found  in 
quantities  in  Egypt  combined  with  carbonic  acid.  It  ap 
to  be  deposited  hi  large  impure  masses,  under  the  surface  < 
earth,  in  various  countries,  from  which  it  is  extracted  by 
mug  water.  Thus  it  is  found  after  the  spontaneous  evapoi 
of  the  water,  mixed  with  sand  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  in 
gary,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
zerland.  It  occurs  also  in  China,  and  near  Tripoli  in  $ 
Egypt,  Persia,  and  India.  It  frequently  ooaes  out  of  wain 
crystallizes  on  their  surfece. 

Properties  of  Soda. 

Soda  differs  particularly  from  potash  by  the  following 
perties.  In  the  fire  it  is  rather  more  fasible.  When  ex 
to  the  contact  of  the  air  it  attracts  water  and  carbonic  acid 
it  does  not  liquefy  like  potash,  it  merely  acquires  a  pasty 
sistence,  and  at  last  crumbles  into  powder.  It  is  not  alter 
light.  It  attracts  sulphur  and  sulphurated  hydrogen  more  f< 
It  adheres  less  strongly  to  the  acids.  It  fuses  and  dissoWe 
mine  more  easily.  All  its  other  properties,  its  rolatilizatii 
a  rery  high  degree  of  heat,  its  acrid  causticity,  its  solubilit 
combinations  with  sulphur,  &c,  resemble  those  of  potash. 

Method  of  oBTAtitrjSfet  Soda. 

Soda,  like  potash,  is  procured  by  lixiviation  from  the  as] 
burnt  plants,  but  only  from  those  which  grow  upon  tl 
shores.  The  variety  of  plants  employed  for  this  purpose  ii 
considerable.  In  Spain  soda  is  procured  from  the  differen 
eies  of  the  Salsola  salicornia  and  Batis  maritima.  The  Z 
maritima  is  burnt  in  some  places  on  the  borders  of  the  I 
In  this  country  we  burn  the  yarious  species  of  Fuci,  a 
France  they  burn  the  Chenopodium  maritimum. 

The  soda  thus  procured  is  more  or  len  pure  according 
nature  of  the  particular  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained, 
greatest  part,  howefer,  is  a  true  carbonate  of  soda. 

In  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity  the  carbonate 
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be  treated  like  potash  of  commerce  with  line  and  ardent  spirit, 
as  described  before. 

Bmark. — It  is  carious  that  some  plants,  which  to  their  native 
toil  yield  only  potash,  afford  also  soda  if  they  are  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  or  on  land  occasionally  inundated 
bf  it. 

Experimental  Proofs  of  the  Properties  of  Soda. 

Experiment  I. 

Method  of  distinguishing  Soda  from  Potash. 

*  Let  fall  into  a  solution  of  the  alkali  to  be  investigated  a  few 
grains  of  oxalic  acid ;  for  this  acid  forms  with  potash  oxalate  of 
potash,  which  is  very  soluble,  and  on  the  contrary  with  soda  it 
produces  oxalate  of  soda,  which  is  of  a  very  difficult  solubility. 

Experiment  II. 
Formation  of  Soap. 

The  combination  of  soda  or  potash  with  oils,  or  fat  in  gene- 
ral, forms  the  compound  called  soap.  The  union  of  oil,  &c. 
with  potash  affords  those  called  soft  soap ;  the  combine  tie*  of 
soda  with  the  same  substances  affords  those  called  hard  soap. 
It  seems  to  be  an  established  troth,  that  potash  combined  with 
amy  kind  of  fat  can  only  afford  a  soap,  to  whkh  no  eoofing  can 
gjbe  a  hard  consistency.  The  addition,  however,  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  soda,  or  even  of  muriate  of  soda,  will  prodnce  the 
effect  of  consolidating  it  The  formation  of  white  soap  may  be 
shown  in  the  followiogtanner  :— 

Let  one  part  of  lime  (previously  slaked)  and  two  of  soda  be 
boiled  in  twelve  parts  of  water  for  half  an  hour,  filter  the  lixi- 
vium through  a  linen  cloth  (pouring  back  the  fluid  upon  the 
doth  till  it  passes  clear),  and  evaporate  it  till  its  specific  gravity 
be  about  1*375,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  till  a  phial  which 
would  contain  one  ounce  of  water  will  hold  an  ounce  and  three- 
eighths  of  the  fluid :  this  having  been  done,  soap  may  be  made 
by  mere  mixture  of  this  ley  with  olive  oil,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  former  with  two  of  the  latter,  in  a  glass  or 
stone-ware  vessel.  This  mixture  being  beat  up  from  time  to 
time  with  a  wooden  spatula,  soon  becomes  consistent*  and  if 
left  to  stand  for  four  or  five  days  it  forms  a  white  hard  soap, 
flmori.— In  larye  manufactories  the  ley  for  making  soap  is 
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made  no  stronger  than  to  float  a  newJaid  egg,  when  the  w< 
men  begin  to  form  the  mixta  re.  The  oil,  or  tallow,  it 
boiled  with  a  weak  ley  until  the  whole  is  formed  into  a  « 
naceous  compound.  It  is  then  kept  boiling  with  a  strongei 
until  if  acquires  a  considerable  consistence,  and  seems  to  In 
parating  from  the  fluid  below.  This  separation  is  a  very 
terial  part  of  the  operation ;  and  to  effect  it  completely  a  qi 
tity  of  common  salt  is  added,  the  materials  are  continually  b< 
for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  the  fire  is  withdrawn, 
soap  will  now  be  found  united  at  the  top  of  the  liquor,  or  \ 
is  called  the  waste  ley,  which  is  of  no  further  nse,  and  b  th 
fore  drawn  off.  The  soap  is  now  melted  for  the  last  time 
a  ley,  or  eren  with  water  ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool  for  a  s 
time,  and  afterwards  cast  into  wooden  frames.  The  last  mel 
is  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  gires  the  soap  a  compact 
pearance. 

The  tallow  for  making  soap  is  reckoned  good  if  1 3  cwt.  j 
a  ton  of  white  soap. 

Mottled  soap  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  as  the  Vast ; 
mottled  appearance  is  given  towards  the  end  of  the  operatio 
boiling  by  dispersing  the  ley  through  the  soap,  or  by  addin 
it  a  quantity  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which  by  its 
composition  deposits  its  oxide  through  the  soap,  and  gives  i 
appearance  of  blue  marble.  In  some  manufactures  the  b 
oxide  of  manganese  is  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose. 

Yellow  soap  is  made  with  tallow  and  resin;  and  thes< 
reckoned  good,  if  10  cwt  of  tallow,  and  3£  cwt  of  resin, 
the  proper  quantity  of  soda,  afford  a  ton  of  soap. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Water  of  Potash,  commonly  cabled  Caustic  Ley.    (A 
Potassa*,  rulgo  Lixivium  Causticum.  E.) 

Take  of  newly  prepared  lime,  eight  ounces ; 

carbonate  of  potash,  six  ounces : 

Put  the  lime  into  an  iron  or  earthen  Tessel,  with  twenty-c 
ounces  of  warm  water.  After  the  ebullition  is  finished,  insta 
add  the  salt;  and,  having  thoroughly  mixed  them,  coyer 
Tessel  till  they  cool.  When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  agtta 
well,  and  pour  it  into  a  glass  funnel,  whose  throat  must  be 
structod  with  a  piece  of  clean  linen.  Cover  the  upper  orific 
the  funnel,  and  insert  its  tube  into  another  glass  ressel,  so 
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the  water  of  potash  may  gradually  drop  through  the  rag  into  the 
lower  Teasel.  As  soon  as  it  ceases  to  drop,  pour  into  the  funnel 
•owe  ounces  of  water ;  but  cautiously,  so  that  it  may  swim  abore 
the  Matter.  The  water  of  potash  will  again  begin  to  drop,  and 
the  afikskm  of  water  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  until 
three  pounds  have  dropped,  which  will  happen  in  the  space  of 
two  or  three  days  ;  then  mix  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of 
the  liquor  together  by  agitation,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-stopt 
phial. 

Wats*  op  Pu*e  Kali.    (Aqua  KaU  Puri.  L») 

Take  of  prepared  kali,  four  pounds ; 

lime,  six  pounds ; 

distilled  water,  four  gallons : 

Pat  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime,  and  let  them  stand  together 
for  an  hour ;  after  which  add  the  kali  and  the  rest  of  the  water ; 
then  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  suffer  the  liquor  to  cool,  and 
strain  it    A  pint  of  this  liquor  ought  to  weigh  sixteen  ounces. 

If  the  liquor  effervesce  with  any  acid,  add  more  lime,  and  boil 
the  liquor  and  lime  in  a  covered  teasel  for  five  minutes.  Lastly, 
let  it  cool  again,  and  strain  it. 

These  processes  do  not  differ  materially.  They  are  founded 
ipon  the  affinity  of  lime  being  stronger  than  that  of  potash  for 
carbonic  add.  Of  course,  when  lime  comes  in  contact  with  car* 
hooate  of  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  quits  the  potash  to  unite  with 
the  lime,  and  the  results  of  the  mixture  are  potash  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  Now,  as  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  insoluble  in  water, 
•ad  the  potash  is  Tery  soluble,  they  may  be  separated  by  filtau  _ 
tion.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  must  take  care  to  employ 
Instruments  on  which  tho  solution  of  potash  does  not  act,  and 
to  afferent  the  free  access  of  air,  from  which  it  would  attract 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  frustrate  the  whole  operation.  The 
latter  object  is  attained  by  corering  the  upper  or  broad  end  of 
the  funnel  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  inserting  the  lower  end  into 
the  neck  of  a  phial,  which  it  fits  pretty  closely.  The  former 
object  is  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  and  indeed  scarcely 
to  be  effected,  so  powerful  and  general  is  the  agency  of  potash* 
AH  animal  substances  are  immediately  attacked  and  destroyed 
ty  it;  therefore  our  titers  cannot  be  made  of  silk,  woollen, 
or  paper,  which  contains  glue ;  and  although  neither  vegetable 
totters  nor  silica  entirely  escape  .its  action,  linen  and  sand  are* 
oa  the  whole,  the  least  objectionable.    A  filter  of  sand  was  used 
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by  Dr.  Black :  he  first  dropped  a  ragged  pebble  into  the  tab 
the  funnel,  in  some  part  of  which  it  formed  itself  a  firm  1 
while  the  inequalities  on  its  surface  afforded  interstices  of 
ficient  size  for  the  passage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On  the  u\ 
Burface  of  this  stone  he  put  a  thin  layer  of  lint  or  clean  t< 
immediately  above  this,  but  not  in  contact  with  it,  he  drof 
a  stone  similar  to  the  former,  and  of  a  size  proportioned  to 
swell  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel.  The  in 
stices  between  this  second  stone  and  the  funnel  were  filled 
with  stones  of  a  less  dimension,  and  the  gradation  nnifoi 
continued  till  pretty  small  sand  was  employed.  Finally,  this 
corered  with  a  layer  of  coarser  sand,  and  small  stones,  to  sos 
the  weight  of  the  fluid.  A  filter  of  sand  being  thus  constru 
in  the  funnel,  it  was  washed  perfectly  clean  by  making  f 
water  pass  through  it  till  it  dropped  from  the  lower  extremif 


the  funnel  perfectly  clear  and  transparent ;  and  before  usinj 
it  was  allowed  to  stand  for  some  days,  that  no  water  might 
main  among  the  interstices  of  the  sand. 

From  the  spongy  nature  of  the  residuum  which  remains  i 
the  filter,  and  especially  if  we  use  that  of  sand,  a  considei 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  potash  will  be  retained.  It  is,  fa 
ever,  easily  obtained  by  pouring  gently  over  it,  so  as  to  dis 
it  as  little  as  possible,  a  quantity  of  water ;  the  ley  immedii 
begins  again  to  drop  from  the  funnel ;  and  as,  from  the  di 
ence  of  their  specific  gravity,  the  water  does  not  mix  with  it, 
swims  above  it,  the  whole  ley  passes  through  before  any  of 
water.  By  means  of  the  taste  we  easily  learn  when  the  w 
ley  has  passed. 

As  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  strongest  solution  will 
first,  and  the  weakest  last,  we  are  directed  to  agitate  the  w 
together  to  render  their  strength  uniform. 

If  the  solution  of  potash  be  pure  it  will  be  colourless,  ai 
will  neither  effervesce  with  acids,  nor  form  a  precipitate 
carbonate  of  potash.  If  it  effervesces,  carbonic  acid  Is  pro 
and  must  be  separated  by  again  boiling  the  solution  with  a  i 
lime,  or  by  dropping  into  it  lime  water  as  long  as  it  prod 
any  precipitate.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  contain  lime,  from 
much  of  it  having  been  employed  in  the  preparation,  it  ma 
separated  by  dropping  into  the  ley  a  solution  of  the  carboua 
potash.  When  we  have  thus  purified  our  solution  of  potasJ 
must  be  again  filtered. 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

The  solution  of  caustic  potash,  under  various  names,  has  at 
different  times  been  celebrated  as  a  lithontriptic,  and  as  often 
fallen  again  into  disuse.  The  very  contradictory  accounts  of  its 
effects  as  a  solvent  are  now,  in  some  degree,  explicable,  since  it 
has  been  discovered  that  urinary  calculi  are  rery  different  in  their 
natures,  so  that  some  of  them  are  only  soluble  in  acids,  and 
others  only  in  alkalies.  Of  the  last  description  are  the  calculi 
of  uric  acid,  which  are  very  frequent,  and  those  of  urate  of  am- 
monia. On  these,  therefore,  alkalies  may  be  supposed  to  make 
some  impression ;  and  that  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  taken 
by  the  mouth,  hare  occasionally  relieved  calculous  complaints,  is 
certain.  It  is,  however,  said  that  their  continued  use  debilitates 
the  stomach ;  and  M.  Fourcroy  has  proposed  applying  the  re- 
medy immediately  to  the  disease,  by  injecting  into  the  bladder  a 
tepid  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  so  dilute  that  it  can  be  held  in 
the  mouth.  Before  the  alkaline  solution  be  injected,  the  bladder 
is  to  be  completely  evacuated  of  urine,  and  washed  out  with  an 
injection  of  tepid  water.  After  the  alkaline  injection  has  re- 
mained in  the  bladder  half  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  to  be  evacu- 
ated, and  allowed  to  settle.  If,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  mu- 
riatic acid,  a  precipitate  be  formed,  we  shall  have  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  calculus  contains  uric  acid,  and  that  the  alkali  has 
acted  on  it  ' 

Very  diluted  alkaline  solutions  may  also  be  taken  into  the 
stomach  as  antacids,  but  we  possess  others  which  are  preferable. 

Externally  alkaline  solutions  have  been  more  frequently  used, 
either  very  dilute,  simply  as  a  stimulus,  in  rickets,  gouty  swell- 
ings, and  spasmodic  diseases,  or  concentrated  as  a  caustic,  to 
destroy  the  poison  of  the  viper  and  of  rabid  animals. 

Potash,  fobmerlt  Strongest  Common  Caustic    (Potassa, 
olim  Causticum  Commune  Acerrimum.  £•) 

Take  of  the  solution  of  potash,  any  quantity : 
Bvaporate  it  in  a  covered  very  clean  iron  vessel,  till,  on  the 
ebulfition  ceasing,  the  saline  matter  flows  gently  like  oil,  which 
happens  before  the  vessel  becomes  red.  Then  pour  it  out  on  a 
smooth  iron  plate;  let  it  be  divided  into  small  pieces  before  it 
hardens,  and  immediately  deposited  in  a  well.stopt  phial. 

s  2 
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Pure  Kali.    (Kali  Parum.  E.) 

Take  of  water  of  pure  kali,  one  gallon  : 

Evaporate  it  to  dryness ;  after  which  let  the  salt  melt  on 
fire,  and  pour  it  out 

The  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  this  operation,  i 
conduct  the  evaporation  so  rapidly  that  the  ley  shall  not  aba 
any  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  As  long  as  any  wi 
of  solution  remains,  the  ebullition  is  evident,  and  the  evap< 
tion  is  to  be  continued  until  it  cease.  The  heat  is  then  U 
increased  a  little,  which  renders  the  potash  perfectly  fluid, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  an  oil,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poi 
out,  either  on  a  slab,  as  directed  by  the  colleges,  or  into  i 
moulds,  such  as  are  used  for  the  melted  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  potash  prepared  according  to  these  directions  is  sufficlei 
pure  for  medical  use,  but  is  not  fit  for  chemical  experime 
We  can,  however,  obtain  it  perfectly  white  and  crystallized, 
cording  to  Berthollet,  by  adding  to  the  ley,  when  evaporate* 
far  that  it  would  assume  the  consistence  of  honey,  if  permi 
to  cool,  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  cai 
nate  of  potash  operated  on,  mixing  them  together,  and  let 
them  boil  a  minute  or  two.  The  mixture  is  then  to  be  pot 
into  a  glass  vessel,  and  corked  up,  when  the  impurities  will  j 
dually  subside,  partly  in  a  solid  form,  and  partly  dissolve 
water.  The  supernatant  alcoholic  solution  is  then  to  be  eva 
rated  rapidly,  till  its  surface  become  covered  with  a  black  cr 
which  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  liquid  below  is  to  be  poc 
into  a  porcelain  vessel,  when  it  will  concrete  into  a  white  a 
stance,  which  is  to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  immediately 
eluded  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

A  less  expensive  way  of  obtaining  potash  perfectly  pure  is  1 
of  Lowitz  before  mentioned. 

MEDICAL    USE. 

Potash  is  only  used  as  a  caustic,  or  to  form  solutions  c 
known  strength ;  and  even  its  use  as  a  caustic  is  iooonveoi 
from  its  being  so  quickly  affected  by  the  air,  and  from  its  n 
deliquescence,  which  renders  it  apt  to  spread. 
Potash  with  Lime,   formerly  Milder  Common  Cads* 

(Potassa  cum  Calce,  olim  Causticum  Commune  Mttius.  E 

Take  of  solution  of  potash,  any  quantity ; 
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JEvaporafe  in  a  covered  iron  vessel  titt  on  third  remains ;  then 
mix  with  it  aa  much  new-slaked  lkne  as  will  bring  it  to  the  con* 
sistence  of  pretty  solid  pap,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  vessel  closely 
stopt 

Lime  with  Pueb  Kali.     (Calx  cum  Kali  Para.  L.) 

Take  of  quicklime,  five  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 

• water  of  pure  kali,  sixteen  pounds  r 

Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to  a  fourth  part ;  then  sprinkle 
ia  the  lime,  redaced  to  powder  by  the  affusion  of  water.  Keep 
it  in  a  vessel  closely  stopt. 

Caustic  Kali  wi*h  Lim*.    (Kali  Caueticum  cum  Cake.) 

Evaporate  caustic  ley  to  ene»tfrird  ;  then  add  powdered  burnt 
fine  till  H  form  a  sufficiently  thick  mass,  which  fe  so  be  kept  ia 
well-closed  vessels* 

The  addition  of  the  lime  fa  these  preparations  renders  them 
less  apt  to  detfquesce,  more  easily  managed,  and  milder  m  their 
operation. 

Carbonate  of  Potash.    (Carbonas  Potasses.  E.) 

Let  impure  carbonate  of*  potash,  called  in  English  pearlathes, 
be  pat  into  a  crucible,  and  brought  to  a  low  red  heat,  that  the 
oQy  impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may  be  burnt  out :  then  trita- 
nte  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly 
by  agitation.  After  the  feces  have  subsided,  poar  the  liquor 
into  a  very  clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dryness,  stirring  the  salt 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the 
tend. 

Pmepamd  Kali*    (Mali  Pr&paratum*  L.) 

Take  of  potashes,  two  pounds ; 

■ boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints : 

Dissolve  and  filter  through  paper* ;  evaporate  the  liquor  till  a 
pellicle  appears  on  the  surface;  then  set  it  aside  for  twelve 
hoars,  that  the  neutral  salts  may  crystallize :  after  which  pour 
oat  the  liquor,  and  boil  away,  with  a  slow  fire,  the  whole  of  the 
water,  constantly  stirring,  lest  the  salt  should  adhere  to  the  pot. 
Ia  like  manner  is  purified  impure  kali  from  the  ashes  of  any  kind 
of  vegetable. 

The  same  salt  may  be  prepared  from  tartar,  which  should  be 
burnt  oil  it  becomes  of  an  ash  colour. 
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Pure  Carbonate  op  Potash,  porkerlt  Salt  op  Tarta 
(Carbonas  Potassae  Purissimas,  olim  Sal  Tartari.  E.) 

Take  of  impure  super. tartrate  of  potash,  any  quantity : 
Wrap  it  up  in  a  moist  bibulous  paper,  or  put  it  into  a  crucib 
and  burn  it  into  a  black  mass,  by  placing  it  among  lire  coa 
Haying  reduced  this  mass  to  powder,  expose  it  in  an  open  ci 
cible  to  the  action  of  a  moderate  fire  till  it  become  white,  or 
least  of  an  ash-gray  colour,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  melt.  Tfc 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water ;  strain  the  liquor  through  a  linen  clo 
and  evaporate  it  in  a  clean  iron  vessel,  diligently  stirring  it,  1 
wards  the  end  of  the  process,  with  an  iron  spatula,  to  prey* 
it  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the  yessel.  A  very  white  s 
Will  remain,  which  is  to  be  left  a  little  longer  on  the  fire,  till  t 
bottom  of  the  vessel  becomes  almost  red.  Lastly,  when  the  s 
is  grown  cold,  keep  it  in  glass  vessels  well  stopped. 

The  potash  of  commerce  we  have  already  shown  to  contaii 
considerable  proportion  of  foreign  salts.  By  the  process  direct 
by  the  colleges  it  is  purified  from  those  which  are  crystallizab 
and,  although  it  still  contains  muriate  of  potash  and  silica,  ii 
sufficiently  pure  for  the  purposes  of  medicine. 

The  purest  carbonate  of  potash  in  common  use  is  that  < 
taincd  by  incinerating  the  impure  super-tartrate  of  potash,  as 
the  substances  it  contains,  except  the  potash,  are  decomposed 
the  heat.  The  tartaric  acid  and  colouring  matter  are  destroy* 
and  part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  formed,  unites  with  i 
potash. 

But  this  salt,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  is  not  strictly  < 
titled  to  the  appellation  of  carbonate  5  for  it  is  not  satura 
with  the  acid,  or  rather  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  pofc 
and  potash,  in  variable  proportions.  It  is  owing  to  the  unco 
bined  potash  that  it  is  still  deliquescent,  and  in  some  degi 
caustic.  It  may  be  easily  saturated,  however,  with  carbo 
Acid,  by  exposing  it,  in  solution,  to  the  contact  of  the  air  fo 
considerable  time,  or  by  making  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  { 
pass  through  a  solution  of  it,  or  by  distilling  it  with  caibon 
of  ammonia.  M.  Curadau  has  proposed  a  cheaper  mode  of 
tu rating  potash  with  carbonic  acid.  He  dUsolves  the  potash 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  mixes  it  with  as  much  dr 
tanners'  bark  as  to  make  it  pretty  dry,  and  then  exposes  t 
mixture,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  the  heat  of  a  reverberate 
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faraace  for  half  an  hour.  By  lixiviation  and  crystallization  the 
nurture  affords  beautiful  permanent  crystals  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. In  this  state  it  consists  of  about  43  acid,  40  potash,  and 
17  water.  The  saturation  with  carbonic  acid  is  one  of  the  best 
means  of  purifying  the  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  for  it  always 
separates  silica  from  the  uncombined  alkali. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Carbonate  of  potash  is  frequently  employed  in  medicine,  in  - 
conjunction  with  other  articles,  particularly  for  the  formation 
of  saline  neutral  draughts  and  mixtures :  but  it  is  used  also  by 
itself,  in  doses  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty ; 
and  it  frequently  operates  as  a  powerful  diuretic,  particularly 
when  aided  by  proper  dilution. 

Water  of  Prepared  Kali.    (Aqua  Kali  Preparati.  L.) 

Take  of  prepared  kali,  one  pound ; 
Set  it  in  a  moist  place  till  it  deliquesce,  and  then  strain  it 

Water  of  Sub-carbonate  of  Kali.    (Aqua  Sub-carbouatis 
Kali.  D.) 

Take  of  sub-carbonate  of  kali,  any  quantity ; 
Place  it  in  a  wide  glass  funnel,  whose  throat  is  obstructed  with  a 
lag.   Set  this  in  a  cellar,  that  the  salt  may  deliquesce  in  the  moist 
air.    Let  the  solution  be  caught  in  a  vessel  placed  under  it. 

This  is  the  old  oleum  tartari  per  deUquium,  and  is  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  rariable  quantity  of  water ;  for,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  sub-carbonate  attracts  not  only  water, 
but  carbonic  acid. 

Solution  of  Supeb-ca&bonate  of  Potash.      (Aqua  Super- 
carbonatis  Potass*.  £.) 
Take  of  water,  ten  pounds ; 
■  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  one  ounce : 

Dissolve,  and  expose  the  solution  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
arising  from 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  powder, 
Sulphuric  acid,  each  three  ounces ; 
Water,  three  pounds,  gradually  and  cautiously  mixed. 
The  chemical  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Nooth  is  well  adapted 
for  this  preparation.     But,  if  a  larger  quantity  of  the  liquor  be 
required,  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Woulfe  is  preferable. 
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As  soon  as  the  preparation  is  finished,  the  liquor  $ haul 
drawn  off  into  pint  bottles,  which  are  to  be  well  corked, 
kept  in  a  cool  situation,  with  the  head  down,  or  laid  on 
'  side.  It  should  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  have  an  acid* 
not  at  all  alkaline,  taste ;  and,  when  poured  out  of  the  hot 
it  should  have  a  sparkling  appearance. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

In  this  solution  carbonate  of  potash  is  combined  with  e: 
of  earbonic  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  better  adapted  for  inU 
nse,  as  it  is  rendered  not  only  more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  b 
less  apt  to  offend  the  stomach.  Indeed  it  is  the  only  for 
which  we  can  exhibit  potash  in  sufficient  doses,  and  for  a 
ficient  length  of  time,  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  use  in 
culous  complaints.  It  has  certainly  been  frequently  of  ad 
tage  in  these  affections,  but  probably  only  in  those  instanc 
which  the  stone  consists  of  uric  acid,  or  urate  of  ammonia ; 
although  super-saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  yet  the  affinil 
that  acid  for  potash  is  so  weak,  that  it  really  operates  as  an  al 

Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a 
It  in  general  proves  powerfully  diuretic,  and  sometimes 
duces  inebriation.    This  last  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  carl 
acid.     A  common  method  is  to  drink  some  miik  after  each  < 
or  mixed  with  it,  to  lessen  its  violence. 

Acetated  Kali.     (Kali  Acetatum.  L.) 

Take  of  prepared  kali,  one  pound ; 
Boil  it,  with  a  slow  fire,  in  four  or  five  times  its  quantity  o 
stilled  vinegar ;  and,  when  the  effervescence  ceases,  add,  at 
ferent  times,  more  distilled  vinegar,  until,  one  portion  of  vin 
being  nearly  evaporated,  the  addition  of  another  will  eicit 
effervescence,  which  will  happen  when  about  twenty  pounc 
distilled  vinegar  are  consumed ;  afterwards  let  it  be  dried  slo 
An  impure  salt  will  be  left,  which  is  to  be  melted  for  a ! 
while  with  a  slow  fire,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  filt 
through  paper. 

If  the  fusion  has  been  rightly  performed,  the  strained  lit 
will  be  colourless ;  if  otherwise^  of  a  brown  colour. 

Lastly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a  slow  fire,  in  averysha 
glass  vessel,  frequently  stirring  the  mass,  that  the  salt  ma 
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mot*  completely  dried,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  vessel  closely 
stopped. 

The  salt  ought  to  be  Tery  white,  and  dissolve  wholly,  both  in 
water  and  spirit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any  feces.  If  the 
salt,  although  white,  should  deposit  any  fasces  ia  spirit  of  wine, 
the  solution  should  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  the  salt  again 
dried. 

This  is  both  a  troublesome  and  expensive  preparation ;  for, 
when  attempted  to  be  made  by  simply  evaporating  to  dryness, 
the  salt  has  always  a  dark  unpleasant  colour,  which  can  neither 
be  removed  by  repeated  solution  and  crystallisation,  nor  even 
by  solution  in  alcohol.  It  is  doubtful  to  what  the  colour  is 
owing.  It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  part  of  the  acetic  acid 
being  decomposed  by  heat  during  the  exsiccation  of  the  salt: 
they  accordingly  recommend  the  evaporation  to  be  conducted 
very  gently,  and  the  pellicles  to  be  skimmed  from  the  surface  of 
the  liquor  as  fast  as  they  are  formed ;  and  in  this  way,  they  say, 
they  have  procured,  at  once,  a  very  white  salt  Others  ascribe 
it  to  some  foreign  matter,  which  rises  in  distillation  with  the 
last  portions  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  therefore  direct,  that  only 
the  first  portions  which  come  over  should  be  used,  of  that  the 
acetous  acid  should  be  distilled  with  charcoal ;  while  others  again 
ascribe  it  to  accidental  impurities  contracted  during  the  opera*, 
tioo,  and  recommend  the  utmost  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
the  use  of  earthen  vessels.  To  whatever  cause  it  may  be  owing, 
and  the  second  appears  to  us  the  most  probable,  the  colour  is 
nost  effectually  destroyed  by  fusing  the  salt.  *The  heat  neces- 
sary to  do  this  decomposes  the  colouring  matter ;  and,  on  dis^ 
solving  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  filtering  the  solution,  wo 
find  a  fine  light  charcoal  on  the  filter.  But  this  fusion  is  at*, 
tended  with  considerable  loss,  for  part  of  the  acetic  acid  itself  ia 
decomposed. 

The  operator  must  be  particularly  careful,  in  melting  it,  not 
to  use  a  greater  heat,  nor  keep  it  longer  liquefied,  than  what  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  a  little  should  be  occasionally  taken  out, 
and  put  into  water,  and,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with 
its  bbck  colour,  the  whole  b  to  be  removed  from  the  fire. 

The  exsiccation  of  the  solution  of  the  salt,  after  it  has  been 
fused,  most  be  conducted  very  carefully,  as  it  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  be  decomposed,  which  would  render  a  new  solution  and  ex- 
Sfccation  necessary.    The  test  of  its  purity,  by  dissolving  it  in 
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alcohol,  as  directed  by  the  London  college,  is  to  discover  if  an] 
of  the  acetic  acid  itself  has  been  decomposed  in  the  operation 
for  the  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is  in  that  case  formed,  is  in 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

To  spare  trouble  and  expense,  attempts  have  been  made  t< 
prepare  acetate  of  potash  with  undistilled  vinegar,  and  even  wit! 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  acetic  acid ;  and  they  hav 
been,  to  a  certain  degree,  successful :  but,  as  repeated  fusioi 
and  crystallization  are  necessary  to  bring  the  salt  to  a  certaii 
degree  of  purity,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  more  ceco 
noraical.  But  if  to  acetate  of  potash,  prepared  with  impure  vi 
negar,  we  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  distills 
rion  we  obtain  an  acetic  acid  of  great  strength,  which  forms 
beautiful  acetate  of  potash  without  fusion.  Lastly,  this  salt  ma 
be  prepared  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates;  for  example,  c 
die  acetate  of  lime  by  tartrate  of  potash. 

Acetate  of  potash  has  a  sharp,  somewhat  pungent,  taste.  It  i 
soluble  at  609  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water.  It  is  also  so 
1  able  in  alcohol.  It  is  deliquescent  It  is  decomposed  by  th 
stronger  acids ;  by  a  decoction  of  tamarinds ;  by  the  sulphate 
of  soda  and  of  magnesia ;  by  muriate  of  ammonia;  by  the  tai 
trate  of  soda  and  potash  ;  and  by  some  metalline  salts.  Its  aci 
is  destroyed  by  a  high  temperature. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

Acetate  of  potash,  however  prepared,  provided  it  be  properl 
made,  is  a  medicine  of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be  so  dosed  an 
managed,  as  to  prove  either  mildly  cathartic,  or  powerfully  dii 
retic :  few  of  the  saline  deobstrueuts  equal  it  in  virtue.  Th 
rlose  is  from  half  a  scruple  to  a  drachm  or  two.  A  simple  sc 
lotion,  however,  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  vinegar,  without  ei 
siccation,  is  perhaps  not  inferior,  as  a  medicine,  to  the  moi 
expensive  salt.  Two  drachms  of  the  alkali,  saturated  with  v 
negar,  have  produced,  in  hydropic  cases,  ten  or  twelve  stool 
and  a  plentiful  discharge  of  urine,  without  any  inconvenience. 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  formerly  Vitriolated  Tartar. 
(Sulphas  Potassae,  oliin  Tar  tar  urn  Vitriolatnm.  £.) 

Take  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  times  its  weight  < 
water,  any  quantity ; 
Put  it  iuto  a  capacious  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  drop  into 
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pure  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  six  times  its  weight  of 
water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  thoroughly  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
The  effervescence  being  finished,  strain  the  liquor  through  paper, 
and,  after  evaporation,  set  it  aside  to  crystallize. 

Sulphate  of  potash  may  be  also  conveniently  prepared  from  the 
residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid,  by  dissolving  it  in 
warm  water,  and  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  potash. 

Vitriolated  Kali.     (Kali  Vitriolatum.  L.) 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  the 
nitrous  acid,  two  pounds ; 

distilled  water,  two  gallons  : 

Burn  out  the  superfluous  acid  with  a  strong  fire  in  an  open  ves- 
sel ;  then  boil  it  a  little  while  in  water ;  strain,  and  set  the  li- 
quor aside  to  crystallize. 

This  salt  is  very  seldom  prepared  on  purpose,  as  it  may  be 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  many  other  preparations,  by 
simple  solution  and  crystallization ;  for  so  strong  is  the  affinity 
between  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  that  they  scarcely  ever  meet 
without  combining  to  form  this,  salt.  All  the  sulphates,  except 
that  of  baryta,  are  decomposed  by  potash  and  most  of  its  com* 
binations;  and  reciprocally,  all  the  compounds  of  potash  are 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  and  most  of  its  combinations ;  and 
in  all  these  decompositions  sulphate  of  potash  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  of  commerce  is 
obtained  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  sulphate  of  iron 
with  nitrate  of  potash  by  lixiviating  it,  super-saturating  the  so- 
lution with  carbonate  of  potash,  filtering  it  boiling  hot,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  crystallize.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  precipi- 
tation of  magnesia  is  also  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is 
also  got  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  residuum  remaining 
in  the  retort  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid ;  and  all  the 
colleges  have  given  directions  for  obtaining  it  in  this  way.  This 
residuum  generally  contains  an  excess  of  acid,  which  converts 
part  of  the  sulphate  into  super-sulphate  of  potash.  The  London 
college  expel  the  excess  of  acid  by  intense  heat,  and  thus  get  the 
whole  of  the  sulphate ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  convert  it  into  a 
very  difficultly  soluble  mass,  while  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin 
colleges  derive  advantage  from  the  excess  of  acid,  by  simply  sat 
titrating  it  witl)  carbonate  of  potash. 
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As  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  acid  may  ■ 
always  be  at  hand,  the  Edinburgh  college  also  give  a  receipt  I 
making  this  salt,  by  directly  combining  its  constituents. 
would  have  been  more  ceconomical  to  have  used  a  solutioQ 
sulphate  of  iron  in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  s 
only  an  equally  pure  sulphate  of  potash  would  have  been  pr 
cured  at  less  expense,  but  also  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  potash  forms  small,  transparent,  ?ery  hard  cr 
stals,  generally  aggregated  in  crusts,  and  permanent  in  the  a 
It  has  a  bitter  taste,  fe  slowly  soluble  in  water,  requiring 
parts  at  60°,  and  4  at  212°.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcoboi 
decrepitates  when  thrown  on  live  ceals,  and  melts  in  a  red  ha 
It  consists  of  45*2  acid,  and  54*8  petosh.  It  is  decomposed  1 
the  bary tic  salts ;  by  the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and 
strontia ;  by  the  tartrates  partially ;  and  by  the  salts  of  mereni 
silver,  and  lead. 

MEDICAL  USB. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  in  small  doses,  as  a  scruple,  or  half 
drachm,  is  an  useful  aperient ;  in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  fi 
drachms,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pass  off  so  hastily 
the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  seems  to  extend  its  action  further. 

It  is  a  charming  medicine  conjoined  with  rhubarb ;  thus  a  scr 
pie  of  the  powder,  a  drachm  of  the  tincture,  with  a  scruple  anl 
half  of  sulphurated  kali,  which  quickens  the  action  of  the  latti 
mixed  with  six  drachms  of  cinnamon  and  peppermint  wat< 
forms  a  mild  and  pleasant  opening  draught. 

Sulphas  Potassae  cum  Sulphure,  olim  Sal  Polychrestus.  EL 

Take  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  powder, 

sublimed  sulphur,  of  each  equal  parts : 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  inject  the  mixture,  by  little  a 
little  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  crucible :  the  deflagration  bei 
over,  let  the  salt  cool,  after  which  it  is  to  be  put  up  in-  a  gl; 
vessel  well  stopped. 

In  this  process  the  nitric  acid  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  is  decoi 
posed  by  the  sulphur,  which  is  in  part  acidified.  But  the  qua 
tity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  nitric  acid  is  not  always  sufficu 
to  acidify  the  whole  sulphur  employed ;  therefore,  part  of  it  i 
mains  in  the  state  of  sulphureous  acid,  which  is  probably  cl 
mkally  combined  with  part  of  the  potash  in  the  state  of  sulphit 
for  the  whole  saline  mass  formed  is  more  soluble  in  water  th 
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sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  crysiallizabie,  and,  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  gradually  attracts  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate 
of  potash.  "  In  some  experiments,"  says  the  learned  and  inge- 
nious Dr.  Duncan,  "  which  I  made  to  determine  the  state  in 
which  the  sulphur  existed  in  this  salt,  carefully  prepared,  it 
seemed  to  be  sulphuric  acid ;  for  it  neither  gave  out  a  sulpha* 
reoas  smell  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  nor  was  a  solution 
of  it  precipitated  by  acids.  In  its  medical  effects  and  exhibition 
it  agrees  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Oxymuriatic  Alkaline  Water.      (Aqua  Alcalina  Oxy. 
muriatica.  D.) 

Take  of  dried  muriate  of  soda,  two  pounds ; 

manganese,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 

water, 

—  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  two  pounds : 

Put  into  a  matrass  the  muriate  of  soda  and  manganese,  mixed* 
and  pour  on  the  water;  then,  by  means  of  a  proper  apparatus, 
add  gradually,  and  at  different  times,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  let 
the  gas  evolved  pass  through  a  {iquor  consisting  of 

Carbonate  of  kali,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  twenty-nine  ounces,  by  measure. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  heat  the  matrass  moderately* 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  liquor  is  1087. 

This  is  a  solution  of  the  oxy  muriate  of  potash ;  for  the  car* 
bonate  of  potash  in  the  receiver  is  decomposed  by  the  oxy  mu- 
riatic gas  disengaged  in  the  matrass  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  on  the  oxide  of  manganese  and  muriate  of  soda.  A  mixed 
sulphate  of  soda  and  manganese  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the 
oxygen  and  the  muriatic  acid,  disengaged,  unite  in  their  nascent 
state,  and  form  oxymuriatic  acid,  which  escapes  in  the  form  of 
gas. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

The  oxymnriate  of  potash  was,  for  a  time,  much  extolled  in 
the  cure  of  syphilis,  especially  in  the  early  stage ;  yet  it  is  now 
rarely,  if  at  all,  used.  It  was  also  recommended  as  an  oxygen. 
Img  remedy  in  typhus,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases  supposed  to 
depend  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  system.  It  was  given  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a  day ;  and  it 
Merits  a  foil  and  impartial  trial. 
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Tartartzed  Kali.    (Kali  Tartarizatmn.  U) 

Take  of  prepared  kali,  one  pound ; 

■  crystals  of  tartar,  three  pounds ; 

■  distilled  water,  boiling,  one  gallon  : 

To  the  salt,  dissolved  in  the  water,  throw  in,  gradually, 
crystals  of  tartar  powdered :  filter  the  liquor,  when  cold,  thit 
paper;  and,  after  due  evaporation,  by  a  gentle  heat,  set  it  a 
to  crystallize. 

The  tartaric  acid  is  capable  of  uniting  with  potash  in  two 
portions,  forming  in  the  one  instance  a  neutral,  and  in  the  o 
an  acidulous  salt.  The  latter  is  an  abundant  production  of 
ture ;  but  it  is  easily  converted  into  the  former  by  saturatii 
with  potash,  or  by  depriving  it  of  its  excess  of  acid.  It  i 
the  former  method  that  the  colleges  direct  tartrate  of  potas 
be  prepared ;  and  the  process  is  so  simple  that  it  requires  J 
comment  For  the  sake  of  ceconomy  we  should  come  as 
the  point  of  saturation  as  possible,  but  any  slight  deviation  1 
it  will  not  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience.  Indeed,  i 
perhaps,  advisable  to  leave  a  slight  excess  of  acid,  which,  ft 
ing  a  small  quantity  of  very  insoluble  salt,  leaves  the  remaii 
perfectly  neutral.  The  evaporation  must  be  conducted  ii 
earthen  vessel,  for  iron  discolours  the  salt.  It  is  easily  cry 
lized,  and  the  crystals  become  moist  in  the  air.  It  has  an 
pleasant  bitter  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  four  parts  of  cold  wi 
and  still  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  it  is  also  solub! 
alcohol.  It  is  totally  or  partially  decomposed  by  all  acids, 
this  account  it  is  improper  to  join  it  with  tamarinds,  or  o 
acid 'fruits,  which  is  too  often  done  in  the  extemporaneous  p 
tice  of  those  physicians  who  are  fond  of  mixing  different  cat 
tics  together,  and  know  little  of  chemistry !  It  is  also  tot 
decomposed  by  lime,  baryta,  strontia,  and  magnesia,  and 
tially  by  the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  am 
the  muriate  of  ammonia. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

In  doses  of  a  scruple,  half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  this 
is  a  mild,  cooling  aperient:  two  or  three  drachms  commi 
loosen  the  belly,  and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  strongly  purgai 
It  has  been  particularly  recommended  as  a  purgative  for  mani 
and  melancholic  patients.     It  is  an  useful  addition. to  the  pn 
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tit es  ofthc  resinous  kind,  as  it  promotes  their  operation,  aad  at 
the  same  time  tends  to  correct  their  griping  quality. 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda.   (Carbonas  Sodas  Siccatum.  D.) 

Liquefy,  oyer  the  fire,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  silver 
crucible,  and  then,  increasing  the  heat,  stir  the  liquefied  salt 
en  til,  by  the  consumption  of  the  water,  it  become  dry.  Reduce 
it  to  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  close  vessels. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization, 
is  a  very  excellent  remedy,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Beddoes :  he  desires  it  to  be  prepared  by  simply  exposing  the 
pounded  crystals  before  the  fire ;  which  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  the  process  directed  by  the  Dublin  college,  in  which  much  of 
the  carbonic  acid  may  be  expelled.  By  simple  efflorescence  cry- 
stallized carbonate  of  soda  loses  more  than  half  its  weight,  and 
falls  down  into  a  fine  permanent  powder.  Whenever  soda  is 
prescribed  in  the  form  of  pills,  the  effloresced  carbonate  is  to  be 
used,  as,  when  made  of  the  crystallized  salt,  they  crack  and  fall 
to  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  them. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
Dr.  Beddoes  first  recommended  the  powder  of  effloresced  soda, 
In  calculous  complaints,  as  a  substitute  for  the  so  per- carbonated 
alkaline  waters,  when  these  produced  giddiness,  or  were  too  ex- 
pensive ;  but  its  use  has  since  been  extended  much  further ;  and 
it  is  found  to  be  not  only  an  excellent  antacid,  but  seems  almost 
to  possess  specific  virtues  in  affections  of  the  urinary  organs. 
One  or  two  scruples  may  be  given,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  in 
the  form  of  powder,  or  in  pills,  made  up  with  soap  and  some 
aromatic. 

Phosphate  op  Soda.    (Phosphas  Sodae.  £.) 

Take  of  bones  burnt  to  whiteness,  and  powdered,  ten  pounds ; 

.  sulphuric  acid,  six  pounds ; 

— —  water,  nine  pounds : 
Mix  the  powder  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
then  add  the  water,  and  mix  again :  then  place  the  vessel  in  a 
vapour  bath,  and  digest  for  three  days;  after  which  dilute  the 
nass  with  nine  pounds  more .  of  boiling  water,  and  strain  the 
liquor  through  a  strong  linen  cloth,  pouring  over  it  boiling 
water,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  acid  be 
washed  out.    Set  by  the  strained  liquor,  that  the  impurities  may 
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Subside;  decant  the  clear  solution,  and  evaporate  fit  to  n 
pounds.  To  this  liquor,  poured  from  the  impurities,  add  e 
bonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  until  the  effervesce! 
cease.  Filter  the  neutralized  liquor,  and  set  it  aside  to  crysi 
lize.  To  the  liquor  that  remains  after  the  crystals  are  tal 
out,  add  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  sa 
rate  exactly  the  phosphoric  acid ;  and  dispose  the  liquor,  by  e 
p oration,  to  form  crystals.  Lastly,  the  crystals  are  to  be  k 
in  a  well  closed  vessel. 

Dub. 

Take  of  burnt  bones,  in  powder,  five  pounds  ; 

sulphuric  acid,  three  pounds  and  a  half,  by  weigh 

Mix  the  powder,  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  the  sulphuric  ac 
gradually  add  five  pints  of  water,  and  agitate  the  mixture;  dig 
for  three  days,  adding,  from  time  to  time,  more  water,  to  p 
vent  the  mass  from  becoming  dry,  and  continuing  the  agitatic 
then  add  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  strain  through  lin 
pouring  on  boiling  water  repeatedly,  until  all  the  acid  be  was) 
out  Set  aside  the  strained  liquor  until  the  fasces  subside,  fr 
which  pour  it  off,  and  reduce,  by  evaporation,  to  one  half;  tl 
add  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wa 
water,  three  pounds  ten  ounces.  Filter,  and,  by  alternate  e 
poration  and  cooling,  let  it  form  crystals,  which  are  to  be  k 
in  a  well-closed  vessel. 

If  the  salt  be  not  sufficiently  pure,  dissolve  and  crystalltei 
again. 

The  first  part  of  this  process  consists  in  destroying  the  g< 
tine  of  the  bones  by  the  action  of  heat.  When  burnt  to  peri 
whiteness,  they  retain  their  form,  but  become  friable,  and  c< 
sist  of  phosphate  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  very  little  carbonate 
lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.  In  performing  this  part  of  the  p 
cess,  we  must  take  care  not  to  heat  the  bones  to  a  bright  red. 
by  it  they  undergo  a  kind  of  semufusion,  and  become  less  so 
ble.  The  complete  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  facilitated 
the  free  contact  of  the  air ;  we  must  therefore  bring  every  pi 
in  succession,  to  the  surface,  and  break  the  larger  pieces. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  process  the  phosphate  of  lime 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  This  decomposition  is,  he 
ever,  only  partial.  The  sulphuric  acid  combines  with  part 
the  lime,  and  forms  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime.  The  phospho 
acid  separated  from  that  portion  of  lime,  immediately  combi) 
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wtti*  the  rest  of  the  phosphate  of  Erne,  and  forms  Sutwr-phod-' 
pfaate-af  tee,  which  is  not  farther  decomposable  by  sul f)huritf 


The  soper-pheephate  of'  lime,  thus  formed,  to  sdtuftle  hr*  water  f 
bat*  as  the  sulphate  of  lime,  wfth  which  ft  is  mixed,  Concrete* 
lata  a  Teiy  soM  mass,  His,  hi  some  measure,  defended  from  the 
actio*  of  water.  On  Ale  account  the  whole  mass  is  directed  td 
be  digested  for  three  days  in  vapour,  bf  which  riteans'if  w 
thoroughly  penetrated,  and  prepared  for  solution,  in  theboiRtig 
water,  which  is  afterwards  poured  on  it.  It  w  pW>6ably  td 
raader  the  subsequent  solution  easier,  that  Thtenand  diieeta  the 
booe-ashes  to  be  made  ivto  a.  thin  paste-  (houillU)  with  water 
before  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  them.  i 

Having  thus  got  a  solution  of  super-phosphate*  of  lime,  it  i* 
next  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  watej.  This 
decoio position,  likewise^  is  only  partial,  as  it  deprives  toe;  super- 
phosphate of  lime  of  its  excess  of  acid  oajy,  and  reduces  it  to 
the  state  of  phosphate.  The  phosphate  of  lime,  being  insoluble, 
is  easily  separated  by  filtration,  arid  the- phosphate  of  soda  re- 
mains in  solution. 

Mr.  Funcke,  of  Linz,  has  discovered  "a  still  more  ceconomical 
and  expeditious  method.  It  consists  iii  saturating  the  excess  of 
Ifme  in  calcined  bones  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  dis- 
soWing  the  remaining  phosphate  of  lime  in  nitric  acid.  To  this 
solution  he  adds  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  then 
recovers  the  nitric  acid  by  distillation.  The  phosphate  of  soda 
is  then  separated  from  the  sulphate  Of  lime  by  the  affusion  of 
water  and  crystallisation. 

Phosphate  of  soda  crystallines  in  rhomboidal  prisms,  termi- 
aated  by  three*sided  pyramids.  Its  taste  resembles  that  of  com. 
men  salt.  AttKP  it  ii  soluble  in  four  parts  of  water,  and' at 
£13?  in  two.  It  effloresces  in  the  air.  By  heat  it  undergoes  thef 
watery  fusion,  and  at  last  melts  into  a  white  mass.  It  consists, 
according  to  Thenard,  of  Iff  phosphoric  acid,  19  soda,  and  6$ 
water  of  crystallisation.  It  is  decomposed  by  most  of  the  salts 
having  an  earthy  base. 

MEDICAL  USB. 

Fhosphaterofsoda  was  introduced  into  the  practice  of  physic 

by  the  ingenious  Dr.  George  Pearson  of  London,    ft  possesses1 

the  same  medicat  qualities  as  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  tartrate 

«f  potash  sad- soda,  being  an  eiceilent  purgative,  in  the  quantity" 
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of  an  ounce  or  ten  drachms;  and  has  the  peculiar  advantage  ov 
these  two  salts,  of  being  much  less,  nauseous  than  the/  are.  1 
taste  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of  common  salt;  and,  wh 
given  in  a  bason  of  water^gruel,  or  v$al.  broth,  made  withe 
salt,  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  by  the  palate ;  and  consequent 
it  is  weH  adapted  for  patients  whose  stomachs  am  delicate,  a 
who  hare  an  antipathy  against  the  other  salts*  The  only  ob> 
tionto  its  general  use  is  the  very  great  difference  between 
price  and  that  of  sulphate  of  soda  j  a  difference  which  might  o 
tainly  be  diminished* 

Sulphate  of  Soda,  formerly  Glauber's  Salt.    (8ulphi 

Sodas,  ofim  Sal  Glauber!.   E.) 
Dissolve  the  acidulous  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation 
muriatic  acid  in  water ;  and  baring  mixed  chalk  with  it,  to 
more  the  superfluous  acid,  set  it  aside  until  the  sediment  si 
sides ;  then  evaporate  the  liquor  decanted  from  them,  and  sta 
through  paper,  so  that  it  may  crystallize. 

.  Vitriolated  Natron.    (Natron  Vitriolatum.  L.) 

Take  of  the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  n 
riatic  acid,  two  pounds ; 

•■  distilled  water,  two  pints  and  a  half: 

Burn  out  the  superfluous  acid  with  a  strong  fire  in  an  open  ? 
sel ;  then  boil  it  for  a  little  in  water :  strain  the  solution,  s 
set  it  by  to  crystallize. 

Sulphate  of  Soda.    (Sulphas  Sods.  D.) 
Dissolve  the  salt;  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  muru 
acid,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water.    Evaporate 
filtered  solution,  and  crystallize  the  salt  by  slow  refrigeration. 

The  observations  we  made  respecting  the  different  methi 
followed  by  the  colleges  for  extracting  sulphate  of  potash  fin 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitrous  add,  apply  in  the  p 
sent  instance,  except  that  the  Edinburgh  college  do  not  presei 
the  superabundant  acid,  when  present,  by  saturating  it  w 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  get  rid  of  it  by  saturating  .it  with  c 
Donate  of  lime,  with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  sulphate 
lime.  In  fact,  the  price  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  so  very  snu 
that  it  would  be  no  oeconomy  to  use  carbonate  of  soda  to  sa 
Hrte  the  superabundant  acid. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  obtaii 
from  manufacturers  as  a  result  of  processes  performed  for  i 
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take  of  other  ftrbttmices,  as  in  the  preparation  of  muriate  of 
aaunbttia,  oxygenizfti  muriatic  acid)  &c.  It  may  be  economi- 
cally obtained  by  making  into  a  paste,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water,  eight  parts  of  burnt  gypsum,  #ve  of  clay,  and  five  of 
raetfatfe  of  sod*.  This-  mixture  is  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  then 
grebnd  to  powdery  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and, 
after  being  strained,  is  evaporated  and  crystallized. 

Sulphate  of  soda  crystallites  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  dihedral  #ammks.  The  crystals  are.  often  irregular,  and 
their  sides  are  usually  channelled*  Their  taste  is  at  first  salt, 
and  afterwards  disagreeably  bitter.  They  are  soluble  in  2*67 
parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  0*8  at  212°.  In  the  air  they  efflo- 
resce. They  undergo  the  watery  fusion,  and,  in  a  red  heat, 
melt.  They  consist  of  23-5*2  sulphuric  add,  18*48  soda,  and 
58  wnter;  whert  dried  at  700°,  of  56  acid,  and  44  soda.  It  is 
decomposed  by  baryta  and  potash*,  and  salts  containing  these 
bases,  and  by  the  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  lead. 

MEDICAL  U$£. 
Taken  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it  proves  a 
mild  and  useful  purgative;  and,  in  smaller  doses,  largely  diluted > 
a  serviceable  aperient  and  diuretic.  It  is  commonly  given  in 
solution,  but  it  may  also  be  given  in  powder  after  it  has  efflo- 
resced.    In  this  form  the  dose  must  be  reduced  to  one  half. 

Tartrite  of  Potash  Aim  Sen*f  formerly  Rochelle  Salt. 
(Tartris  Potassae  et  Sodas,  olim  Sal  Rupellensis.  £.) 

It  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  super. tartrate  of 
potash,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tartrate  of  potash. 

Tartarized  Natron.  (Natron  Tartarizatum.  L.)    Tartrate 
or  Soda  and  Kali.    (Tartaras  Sodas  et  Kali.  £.) 

Take  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  ounces ; 

crystals  of  tartar,  in  very  fine  powder,  two  pounds ; 

distilled  water,  boiling,  ten  pints : 

Dissolve  the  carbonate  of  soda  iu  the  water,  and  gradually  add 
the  crystals  of  tartar :  filter  the  liquor  through  paper ;  evaporate, 
and  set  aside  to  crystallize  (by  slow  cooling,  D.). 

The  tartaric  acid,  in  several  instances,  is  capable  of  entering 
into  combination,  at  the  same  time,  with  two  bases.  In  the 
present  example,  the  superabundant  acid  of  the  super- tartrate  of 
potash  is  neutralized  with  soda,  and,  in  place  of  a  mixture  of 
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tartrate  of  potash  and  tartrate  of  soda,  each  possessing  their  •< 
properties,  there  results  a  triple  salt  baring  peculiar  propettfc 
The  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  forms  large  and  ?ery  reg 
crystals*  in  the  form  of  prisms  with  eight  sides*  Bear)/  eq 
which  are  often  divided  loagitudiaelly,  almost  through  t 
aiia,  It  has  a  hitter  taste.  It  is  salable  in  about  five  part 
water,  and  effloresces  in  the  air*  It  is.  decomposed  by  thestr 
acids,  which  combine  with  the  soda,  and  separate  super-tart 
*f  potash,  and  by  barytaaed  lime.  By  heat  its  add  i*  4ast*o: 
It  consists  of  64  tartrate  of  potash,  and  4$  tartrate,  of  soda, 

MEDICAL  USE. 

It  was  introduced  into  medical  practice  by  M.  Seignette, 
apothecary  at  Rochelle,  whose  name  it  long  bore.    It  is 
frequently  employed ;  and,  though  less  agreeable  than  the  pi 
phate  of  soda,  it  is  much  more  so  than  the  sulphate  of  soda, 
is  less  purgative  than  these,  and  must  be  given  in  larger  dose 
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ASCLEPIAS  VINCETOXICUM. 


Clou  V.  Pentaadria.    Order  II.  Diyynia. 
t.  Gmr.  Chab.     jvectorfct  flre,  ovate,  concave  from  the  bottom, 
i-tlmped,  and  bent  inwards. 
Cbab:    Imdn  ovate,  barbed  at  the  bate :  Stem  erect :  tfofoZTpro- 


DE8CRIPTION. 


as  about  a  foot  in  height,  erect,  above  green,  below  pur- 
Flowers  white,  arising  in  clusters  at  the  axillae  of  the 
i.  Corolla  divided  into  fire  segments.  Follicles  two,  ob- 
one-celled,  one-valved.  Seeds  numerous,  crowned  with 
is. 

HISTORY. 

satire  of  Britain  in  the  north,  and  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

is  called  Asclepian,  from  'AcxXypnfa,  JEscnlapius,  and  Vin- 
icum,  from  vincere  to  conquer,  and  roguco; ,  a  Greek  word 
jring  poison.     Hence  its  high  reputation  when  poisons 
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were  so  commonly  administered ;  so  that  Hume  mentions  in 
Essays,  that  in  one  province  of  Rome  9000  in  one  year  * 
tried  for  this  horrid  crime ;  and  the  great  were  very  lavisl 
rewarding  physicians  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  possessioi 
any  antidote  to  poison : — so  dreadful  is  man  to  man  I  Hi 
the  great  Boerhaave  in  recording  its  virtues  says :  "  Haec  n 
dicitur  vino  infusa  ut  hausta  venenum  expejlere,  et  cavere, 
assumptnm  venenum  multum  noceat.  Folia  in  peste,  rabie 
nina,  et  omnibus  contagiosis  morbis  susceptis  conducit."  In 
mote  practice  it  was  employed  in  the  cure  of  dropsy,  and  co 
recommended  by  Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont;  and  in  mot 
times  by  Hoffman,  Stahl,  and  Bergius;  but  it  is  suspected 
Haller  as  a  dangerous  remedy. 
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WILD  ANGELICA- 
angeuca  SYLVESTRIS. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
sent.  Gew.  Char.     Fruit  somewhat  round,  angular,  soUd  s  Sty£*  re- 
lezed:  Corglla  equal :  Petob  incurved. 
ec.  Chaju    Lmsou  equal,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Hut  several  feet  in  height.  Stem  hollow.  Leaves  pinnateff; 
nnac  serrate,  several,  ending  in  an  odd  one.  Flowers  in  large 
Qbels.    General  involucre  wanting. 

HISTORY. 

Grows  in  marsh/  woods  and  hedges,  flowers  in  June  and 
0I7. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  same  as  the  former,  but  in  rather  a  less  degree. 
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SEA  ERYNGO  or  HOLLY- 

ERYNGIUM  MAitlTIMUM- 


•  Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Ksseht.  Gew.  Char.    Flopfrs  capitate :  Receptacle  paleaceous. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  radical,  somewhat  round,  plicate,  spinoffs: 
*  pedunculate :  Pale*  trlcuspidate. 


He 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  in  height.  The  leares  are  roundii 
plaited,  firm,  spiny  like  those  of  holly,  marked  with  white  1 
ticulated  reins,  of  a  pale  blueish  green  colour.  The  flowers  t 
of  a  blue  colour,  and  terminate  the  branches  in  round  heai 
The  calyx  consists  of  fire  erect  sharp-pointed  leares.  The  c 
rolla  is  composed  of  fire  petals,  which  turn  inwards.  The  g< 
men  is  beset  with  short  hairs. 

HISTORY. 

It  grows  abundantly  on  the  sea  coasts,  and  flowers  from  fa 
till  October. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  root  is  mild  and  mucilaginous,  and  aromatic  in  a  sou 
degree,    It  is  a  mild  balsamic  pectoral,  and  enters  as  an  iogr 
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to  what  is  commonly  called  mild  artificial  asses'  milk, 
made  thus : — 

Mock  Jkssn'  Milk. 

an  ounce  of  hartshorn  shavings,  put  it  into  a  quart  of 
tarley  water,  boil  it  down  to  a  pint,  add  two  ounces  of 
sryngo  root,  and  a  pint  of  new  milk ;  boil  it  for  a  quarter 
>ur,  and  strain  it  for  use. 

er  Method. — Boil  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  half  wasted, 
ce  each,  of  eryngo  root,  pearl  barley,  sago,  and  rice; 
off,  put  a  table-spoonful  of  the  mixture  into  a  coffee- 
joiling  milk,  so  as  to  render  it  of  the  consistence  of 
and  sweeten  with  loaf  or  Lisbon  sugar  to  the  taste. 
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WILD   CARROT. 

DAUCUS  CAROTA. 


ClasiV.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Event.  Gen.  Cbar,      Corolla  subradiate,  all  bisexual: 

with  bain.  "" 

Spec.  Char.    Secdi  hispid :  Petals  nerved  underneath. 


Corolla 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  about  two  feet    Leaves  many  times  p 

towards  the  root,  hairy.      Umbel  composed  of  several 

forming  a  flat  surface  on  the  top,  but  when  the  fruit  ripe 

comes  concave,  and  drawn  together.     The  general  in? 

consists  of  several  leaves,  which  are  cut  into  long  narro 

ments.    The  partial  is  more  simple,  consisting  of  straps 

leaflets.    The  seeds  are  two,  assembled,  convex,  and  a 

with  strong  hairs. 

HISTORY. 

It  grows  wild  in  meadows  and  pastures,  and  flowers 

June  till  August 

VIRTUES. 

The  seeds  of  this  sort  of  carrot  have  a  warm  and  not  dis 

able  taste,  and  are  esteemed  as  stomachic  and  diuretic. 
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DAUCUS  SATIVA. 

Class  V.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynisu 


HISTORY, 
is  is  only  a  variety  of  the  last,  and  is  the  product  of  cultiU 
ra.    It  is  too  well  known  to  need  description, 

MEDICAL  USE. 

;  was  not  used  for  any  medicinal  purpose  in  this  country,  till 
it  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  poultices 
eof  this  root  grated,  and  applied  to  cancerous  and  old  angry 
s,  removed  their  very  offensive  smell,  and  mended  the  dis* 
ge«  The  remarkable  effects  which  these  poultices  at  first 
laced,  made  practitioners  for  some  time  believe  that  they 
discovered  a  remedy  which  would  cure  the  cancer :  further 
sriments,  however,  taught  them,  that  although  such  poultices 
e  of  great  service  in  promoting  the  cure  of  some  foul  sores, 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  efficacy  to  cure  the  cancer ;  and 
;  they  only  corrected  the  bad  offensive  smell,  mended  a  little 
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the  nature  of  the  discharge,  and  procured  ease,  but  ha 
power  to  stop  its  progress. 

By  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Gibson,  in  the  fourth  t 
of  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  it  should  seem  thi 
efficacy  of  these  poultices,'  when  applied  to  old  sores,  is  g 
increased  by  the  patient  using  freely  for  drink  an  infos; 
malt,  or  wort. 

The  seeds  of  this  sort  of  fcarrot  are  canninatiTe  and  dim 
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GIGANTIC  FENNEL. 

FERULA  ASSAFCETIDA. 


CfeM  V.  Pentaadria,    Order  II.  Digyaia* 
r.  Geif.  Char.    Frmit  oval,  compresBo-plaae,  three  stria*  on  eaca 

Caia.    Leaves  alternate,  sinuate,  obtuse. 


DESCRIPTION. 

i  rises  two  feet.  It  abounds  with  a  mtffcy  juice.  Stem  is 
simple,  straight.     Leaves  near  two  feet  long,  bipinnate, 

t  alternate.  Umbels'  plano-convex,  terminal,  composed  of 
radii.    Seeds  oral,  flat,  marked  with  three  longitudinal 

HISTORY. 

s  plant  which  famishes  assafoetida  is  perennial,  and  a  native 
rsia.  It  has,  however,  borne  fertile  seeds  in  the  open  air 
a  botanical  garden  of  Edinburgh.  The  gum-resin  is  pro- 
from  the  roots  of  plants  which  are  at  least  four  years  old. 
i  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  the  stalk  is  twisted  off,  and  the 
removed  from  about  their  large  tapering  roots.  The  top 
5  root  is  some  time  afterwards  cut  off  transversely,  and  forty, 
hours  afterwards  the  juice  which  was  exuded  is  scraped  off, 
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and  a  second  transverse  section  is  made.  This  operation 
peated  until  the  root  be  entirely  exhausted  of  juice.  After 
scraped  off,  the  juice  Is  exposed  to  the  sun  to  harden. 

It  is  brought  to  us  Hi  large  irregular  masses,  composed 
rious  little  shining  lumps  or  grains,  which  are  partly  of  a  f 
colour,  partly  reddish*  and  partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Those  i 
are  accounted  the  best  which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddish  c 
and  variegated  with  a  great  number  of  elegant  white  tears. 

This  drug  has.  a  strong  foetid*  smell,  somewhat  like  that  c 
lie ;  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  biting  taste.  It  loses  some  of  its 
and  strength  by  keepingf  a  circumstance  to  be  particulai 
garded  in  its  exhibition. 

Neumann  got  from  1920  parte,  1350  alcoholic  extract 
afterwards  190  watery;  and  inversely,  550  watery.  The 
resides  entirely  in  an  essential  oil,  which  rises  in  distiUatioi 
with  alcohol  and  water.  Neumann  got  more  than  60  fron 
grains.  j 

MEDICAL  USE, 

.  >  •  :   / 

It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  foetid  gums,  and  is  a 
valuable  remedy.  It  acts  as  a  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  < 
torant,  emmenagogtfe,  -and  anthelmintic.  Its  action  is  quic 
penetrating. 

It  is  often  serviceable, 

1.  In  croup. 
-  2.  In  dyspepsia,  amenorrhea,  and  chlorosis* 

3.  In  asthma,  dyspnoea,  and  hysteria. 

4.  In  tympanites  and  worms. 

It  is  exhibited,  .  . 

1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  pills,  in  doses  of  froi 
to  twenty  grains,  either  alone,  or  combined  with 
extracts  or  purgatives. 

2.  Dissolved  in  some  simple  distilled  water. 

3.  Dissolved  in  alcohol. 

4.  In  the  form  of  clyster,  to  the  extent  of  abon 
drachms. 

PREPARATIONS.  ,     Vl 

Emulsion  of  Gum  Ammoniac    (Lao  Ammoniad;  Lj] 

Take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drachms  (one  drachm,  DO 

distilled  water,  half  a  pint  (pennyroyal  water, 

ounces,  D.):  ■' 
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Rub  the  gum  redo  with  the  water,  gradually  poured  on,  until 
it  becomes  an  emulsion* 

Emulsion  or  Ass af(etida.    (Lac  Assaefcetidae.  L.D.) 

In  the  same  manner  may  be  made  an  emulsion  of  assafcetida, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gam  resins. 

••  The  lac  ammoniac!  is  employed  for  attenuating  tough' phlegm, 
and  promoting  expectoration  in  humoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
obstructions  of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of 
two  spoonfuls  twice  a  day. 

It  answers  the  same  purpose  as  assafcetida  in  substance,  and  N 
on  some  occasions  is  a  more  convenient,  though  a  very  disagreea* 
ble  mode  of  exhibiting  it. 

Tihcturc  or  Ass  a  ram  di.    (Tinctura  Ferulae  Asssefoetid*.  E. 
Tinctura  Assaefloetidae.  D.  L.) 

Take  of  assafcetida,  four  ounces; 

■  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  E.  (two  pints,  L.): 

pigest  for  seven  days  (six  days,  L.)>  and  strain  through  paper. 

Dub. 

Take  of  assafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

— rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  5 

— —  water,  eight  ounces  1 
Add  the  spirit  to  the  assafcetida,  triturated  with  the  water,  and 
digest  for  eight  days;  then  strain. 

This  tincture  possesses  the  virtues  of  the  assafcetida  itself,  and  v 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  sixty. 

Pcroimo  Clyster.    (Enema  Catharticum.  D.) 

Take  of  manna,  one  ounce ; 
Dissolve  in  ten  ounces,  by  measure,  of 

Compound  decoction  of  chamomile ;  then  add  of 

Olive  oil,  one  ounce ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  half  an  ounce : 
Mix  them. 

Fcetid  Evem a    (Enema  Fcetidum.  D.) 

Is  made  by  adding  to  the  former  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  of 
assafoetida.   . 

These  are  very  useful  extemporaneous  preparations.    In  cases 
of  hysterics  and  convulsions  the  latter  is  of  singular  use* 
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Opsatb  E*km  a. 

Take  of  milk  of  assafoetida,  eight  ounces ; 

> —  tincture  of  opium,,  one  drachm :  • 

To  be  injected  at  bed-time.     This  is  useful  in  disorders 
rectum,  which  induce  insufferable  pain. 

Fcetijd  Spirit  op  Volatile  Alkali.    (Alcohol  Ammoi 
Foetidum.  E.) 
Take  of  spirit  of  ammonia,  eight  ounces ; 

assafoetida,  half  an  ounce ; 

Digest,  in  a  close  vessel,  twelve  hours ;  then  distil  off,  w 
heat  of  boiling  water,  eight  ounces* 

Foctid  Spirit  op  Ammonia.    (Spiritus*  Ammoniac  Fcetidu 

Take  of  proof  spirit,  six  pints ; 

sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ;• 

assafoetida,  four  ounces ; 

-J potash,  one  pound  and  a  half: 

Mix  them,  and  draw  off,  by  distillation,  five  pints*  with 
fire. 

Volatile  spirits,  impregnated  with  different  foetids,  hav 
usually  kept  in  the  shops  as  anti-hysterics :  the  ingrcdiei 
chosen  is  the  best  calculated  of  any  for  general  use.  Th< 
is  pale  when  newly  distilled,  but  acquires  a  considerabl 
by  keeping.  The  dose  is  a  tea-spoonfnr  in  some  water 
hysterics,  and  the  same  to  be  taken  occasionally. 

Plaster  of  Assafoetida.     (Emplastrum  Assaefoetidae. 
Take  of  plaster  of  semi- ?i  trifled  oxide  of  lead, 
"  assafcetida,  each  two  parts  ; 

galbanum, 

yellow  wax,  each  one  part : 

This  plaster  is  applied  to  the  umbilical  region,  oro^ 
whole  abdomen,  in  hysteric  cases,  and  sometimes  wit! 
effect. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafoetida.     (Piluhe  Aloes  et  . 
foetidae.  £.) 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in  powder, 

assafoetida,  . 

soap,  equal  parts : 

Form  them  into  a  mass  with  mucilage  #f  gum  arabtc. 
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These  pills,  in  doses  of  abouf  ten  grtfbs,  twice  a  day,  pro* 
dace  the  most  salutary  effects  in  v&nA  ef  dyspepsia,  attended 
with  hysteria,  flatulence,  and  costiYdtaft. 

Compound  Pills  ov' £atiJk1Msiiiti.  (PIIMs  ^sssfcetida  Com- 
posite. E.)  CoumnritttPiiLLS  ev  htYRBM,  (t*UulB  Myrrh* 
Composite.  D.)  . 

Takeof&tafceAla,  1  < 

galbanfcm, 

mjrffc,  each  eight  patfts  (onA  dutfce,*  B.); 

rectfMl  oil  of  inWj  tat  ^ft  (half  a  drachm,  D.) : 

Beat  them  into  a  mta  with  simple  s$hip.  The  dose  is  ten  grains 
twice  a  day  in  hystsrai  ami  asthintt. 

'    PRESCltlHlON. 

rj.  Take  of  milk  of  assafcetid^  ire  ounces  and  a  half; 

compound  spirit  di  laTender,  half  an  ounce ; 

compound  spirit  of  immonia,  two  drachms : 

The  dose  is  two  large  table  spoonfuls  in  a  little  water  four  times 
a  day  iri  asthnm.  „; 
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LOVAGE-LEAVED  BUBON. 

BUBON  GALBANUM. 


Clou  V.  Peatandria.    Order  11.  Digyfiia. 
Bm»t.  Gew.  Cha*.    Fruit  orate,  striate,  villous. 
Spec.  Cbasu    £*4vef  sharply-serrate,  rhomboidal,  subtrOobed. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  shrub  rising  several  feet  Leares  compound,  rising  fi 
the  sheaths  of  the  stem,  subtri  pinnated.  Simple  leaves  rhom 
dal,  acute,  of  a  sea-green  colour,  veined,  irregularly  serr 
at  the  base  entire ;  some  of  the  leares  upon  the  upper  bram 
are  somewhat  wedge-shaped.  The  principal  umbel  terrain 
the  stem,  composed  of  numerous  radii ;  the  lateral  are  few, 
grow  upon  slender  branches.  Leaflets  of  the  general  inroli 
about  twelve,  narrow,  lanceolate,  of  the  partial  six,  of  the  % 
shape,  and  spreading.  Seeds  two,  oral,  with  smooth  him 
sirfaces,  and  marked  with  three  elevated  lines. 
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HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  Africa.  It  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes  from  the  joints  of 
the  old  plants,  but  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  cutting  them 
across  some  inches  above  the  root.  The  juice  which  flows  from 
the  wound  soon  hardens,  and  is  the  galbanum  which  is  brought 
to  us  from  Syria  and  the  Levant. 

The  best  sort  of  galbanum  consists  of  pale-coloured  pieces, 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  which,  on  being  broken,  appear 
to  be  composed  of  clear  white  tears,  of  a  bitterish  acrid  taste, 
and  a  strong  peculiar  smell.  But  it  most  commonly  occurs  iu 
agglutinated  masses,  composed  of  yellowish  or  reddish  and  clear 
white  tears,  which  may  be  easily  torn  asunder,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  firm  wax,  softening  by  heat,  and  becoming  brittle  by 
cold,  and  mixed  with  seeds  and  leaves.  What  is  mixed  with 
saod,  earth,  and  other  impurities,  and  is  of  a  brown  or  blackish 
colour,  interspersed  with  no  white  grains,  of  a  weak  smell,  and 
.of  a  consistence  always  soft,  is  bad. 

Galbanum  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solution 
is  milky  ;  but  neither  wine  nor  vinegar  dissolves  it  perfectly.  Al- 
cohol, according  to  Hagen,  has  very  little  action  upon  it.  It 
b  not  fusible  ;  but  furnishes  a  considerable  proportion  of  essen- 
tial oil  when  distilled  with  water.  Neumann  obtained  by  di- 
stillation with  water  six  drachms  of  oil,  besides  what  remained 
dissolved  in  the  water.  The  watery  extract  amounted  to  about 
three  ounces.  It  was  somewhat  nauseous,  but  could  not  have 
been  recognised  as  a  preparation  of  galbanum.  From  the  same 
quantity  alcohol  extracted  upwards  of  nine  ounces  and  a  half  of 
a  hard  brittle  insipid  inodorous  substance  (resin?). 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Galbanum,  medicinally  considered,  may  be  said  to  hold  a 
middle  rank  between  assafoetida  and  ammoniacum ;  but  its  foe- 
tidness  is  very  inconsiderable,  especially  when  compared  with 
the  former;  it  is  therefore  accounted  less  antispasmodic, 'nor  is 
it  supposed  to  affect  the  bronchial  glands  so  much  as  to  have  ex- 
pectorant powers  equal  to  those  of  the  latter :  it  has  the  credit, 
however,  of  being  more  useful  in  hysterical  disorders,  and  of 
promoting  and  correcting  various  secretions  and  uterine  dis- 
ci 2 
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charges.     Externally  galbanum  has  been  applied  to  expedite 
suppuration  of  indolent  tumours,  and  as  a  warm  plaster. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Compound  Pills  of  Galbanum.     (Pilule  Galbani  Com- 

posits.  L.) 
Take  of  galbanum, 

■  opoponaxj 

■  myrrh, 

sagapenum,  of  each  ode  ounce ; 

assafcetida,  half  an  ounce; 

syrdp  of  saffron,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Beat  them  together. 

These  pills  are  designed  for  anti-hysterics  and  emmenagogi 
and  are  very  well  calculated  for  answering  those  intentions :  1 
a  scruple,  a  scruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken  e?ery  night, 
oftcner. 

Tincture  op  Galbanum.    (Thictura  Galbani  L.D.) 
Take  of  galbanum,  cut  into  small  pieces,  two  ounces ; 
— : proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints : 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  seren  days,  and  strain. 
This  tincture,  though  not  so  powerful,  is  less  nauseous  t 

that  of  assafcettda,  and  therefore  in  sjtme  cases  may  be  prefn 

ble.    The  dose  is  from  forty  to  fifty  drops  in  some  cold  wa 

occasionally,  to  prevent  hysteria. 

Gum  Plaster.    (Emplastrum  Gummosam.  E.) 

Take  of  plaster  of  semi-vitrified  oxide  of  lead,  eight  parts : 

gum  ammoniacum, 

galbanum, 

yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

Plaster  of  Galbanum.    (Emplastrum  Galbani.  D.) 

Take  of  plaster  of  litharge,  two  pounds ; 

galbanum,  half  a  pound ;  % 

. yellow  wax,  sliced,  four  ounces : 

Add  the  plaster  and  wax  to  the  galbanum,  melted,  and  then 
the  whole  together,  with  a  moderate  heat.  These  plasters,  ei 
of  themselves,  or  mixed  with  Burgundy  pitch,  are  spread 
leather,  and  applied  over  the  chest 
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Of  the  same  kind  it  the 

Cummin  Plaster.    {Empjastrum  Cumjni.  L.) 

Take  of  cammio  seeds, 

caraway  seeds, 

bay  twrifes,  cf  each  thitp  ftjuwe* ; 

■  Burgundy  pjtch,  tljree  ppuads ; 

■  yellow  wm,  three  pgftpff: 

Melt  the  pitch  and  waj  together,  and  nix  with  them  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients,  powdere^  a*i4  9&?  *  plaster. 

This  plaster  has  been  ?£cqpim£ndp4  as  a  moderately  warm 
discatient,  aod  is  directed  %v  agmj  fy  l>e  applied  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  for  strengthening  #t£  f  iscera,  and  expelling  fla- 
tulencies. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Jfc.  1.  Take  of  the  compound  pills  of  galbanum,  two  drachms; 
■  rust  of  iron,  four  scruples ; 

syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Form  a  mass,  which  is  to  be  made  in*©  forty  pills,  of  which 
take  four  at  twelve  at  noon,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  every 
day,  drinking  after  them  half  a  wine-glass  of  Port  wine.  Ex- 
cellent in  hysteric  affections. 
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CORIANDRUM. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Essent.  Gcr.  Char.     Corolla  radiate :   Petals  inflexo-emarginate :  /«?•- 
re  universal,  monophyUous,  partial,  occupying  one  half:  Fruit  sphe- 


rical. 
Spec.  Char. 


Fimtr  globular. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves  variously  pinnated 
The  flowers  are  white  or  reddish,  and  placed  oo  terminal  nm 
'Is.  The  partial  are  compose^  of  more  radii  than  the  general 
and  each  one  is  furnished  with  an  involucre  of  three  narrov 
leaves,  but  the  general  is  composed  qf  a  single  leaflet  The  frui 
is  globular,  and  divides  into  two  hemispherical  concave  leaves. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  often  \ 
troublesome  weed.  From  being  cultivated  here,  it  is  often  (bum 
wild  jn  the  fields. 
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KRDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Coriander  is  a  warm  aromatic  seed,  and  of  the  same  nature, 
and  used  for  the  same  purposes,  as  caraways.  They  are  di- 
rected in  the  injusum  amarum  (bitter  infusion),  and  irifitsum  sennue 
tartarixatum  (tartarized  infusion  of  senna),  with  the  view,  as 
Cullen  observes,  of  adding  warmth  to  the  medicine.  "  The 
seeds,*'  says  this  professor,  "  infused  along  with  senna  more 
powerfully  correct  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  medicine  than  any 
other  aromatic  I  have  employed;  and  are  equally  successful  in 
obviating  costiveness,  which  senna  is  very  apt  to  produce." 
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SIUM  NODIFLORUM. 


CZottV.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynia, 
Ksinrr.  Geh.  Cha*.     Fruit  snbovate,  striate:  Iwoofmtrt  poljphylloai : 
Petals  cordate. 
pre*  Char.    Lcm*$  pinnate :  Umbel* axillary,  senile. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  near  a  foot  in  height  Leafes  pinnate,  ending  in  an 
odd  one,  pinnae  sawed  at  the  edge,  and  sessile.  Flowers  stand 
in  axillary  umbels,  composed  pf  six  to  nine  rajs,  and  an  equal 
number  of  partial  radii.  No  general  inrolucre,  the  partial  con. 
sts  of  five,  six,  or  seren  pointed  leaflets.    Fruit  dirisible  into 

two  seeds,  flat  on  one  side,  conrex  on  the  other, 

m 
HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  rirers,  ditches,  and 
marshes  in  England.    It  flowers  in  July  and  August. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE?, 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  says  of  Hie  slum  only,  "  It  was 

formerly  alleged  to  be  not  only  diuretic,  but  also  emmenagogue 
tod  lithon  trip  tic.  It  is  now  scarcely  employed,"  Let  us  not, 
kowever,  hastily  discard  any  one  remedy.  Our  countryman 
Ray  (Synop.  p.  213),  and  Beirie  (Diet,  de  la  Mat.  Med.),  re- 
commend strongly  the  sium  in  cutaneous  eruptions;  and  the 
late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Withering  relates  the  case  of  a 
young  lady,  six  years  old,  who  was  cured  of  an  obstinate  cu- 
taneous disease  by  taking  three  large  spoonfuls  of  the  juice 
twice  a  day ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  given  to  adults  three  or  four 
ounces  every  morning  in  similar  complaints  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  not  nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily  if 
mixed  with  milk.  In  such  quantities  it  neither  affects  the  head, 
tke  stomach,  or  the  bowels. 
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COMMON  MASTERWORT. 

IMPERATORIA  OSTRUTH1UM. 


ChutV.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digyola. 
Embnt.  Gem.  Char.  ,  Fruit  subrotund,  compressed,  gibbous  io  tbe  a 

bound  at  the  marten :  Petals  inflexormargiBate. 
Spec.  Cham.    None,  as  this  is  at  present  tbe  only  species* 


DESCRIPTION, 

This  plant  rises  to  two  feet.  The  root  is  perennial)  ! 
succulent,  tapering.  The  stalk  is  striated,  and  round. 
lea?es  are  three  together,  and  the  terminal  leaf  is  often  cu 
three  lobes.  These  are  placed  on  a  long  footstalk,  whic 
inmates  in  a  sheathing  covering  to  the  stalk.  There  is  no  g 
involucre,  the  partial  is  composed  of  one  or  two  leaves. 

ft       HISTORY. 

Masterwort  may  be  considered  as  a  native  of  Scotland, 
found  there  by  Mr.  Ljghtfoot.  It  is  frequently  cultiva 
gardens,  but  the  root  so  produced  is  greatly  inferior  t 
growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,   especially  in  mount 
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situations ;  hence  the  shops  are  supplied  with  it  from  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees. 

VIRTUES. 

This  plant  is  omitted  in  our  Pharmacopoeias,  notwithstanding 

its  boastful  name, — "  Impcratoria  ob  raras  ct  prostatites  facul- 
ties nominate  fuit," — (Bauhin.  Pin.  1.  c.)  and  although  Hoff. 
nann  calls  it  a  divine  remedy,  "  remedium  divinum," — Officin. 
b.  ii.  c.  116.  Having  so  few  plants  accepted,  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  part  with  this  without  further  inquiry.  Alston  says 
its  root  is  aromatic,  and  leaves  a  pungency  in  the  mouth  for  more 
than  an  hour.  Hallcr  relates,  that  it  is  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the 
chest  arising  from  a  load  of  mucus,  and  of  course  in  the  pituitons 
attfejtna ;  and  in  those  diseases  arising  from  defective  circulation, 
as  chlorosis  and  dropsy ;  and  it  has  succeeded  in  a  quartan  ague 
even  after  the  cinchona  had  failed.  What  is  more  extraordi* 
aary,  he  adds,  employed  in  the  form  of  a  clyster  it  facilitates 
parturition;  the  same  also  when  taken  inwardly.  It  expels 
worms.  A  drachm  of  the  root  in  substance,  and  a  drachm  in 
infusion,  is  the  quantity  directed  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day. 
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ROUGH   PARSNIP. 

OPOPONAX. 
PASTINACA  OPOPONAX. 


ClmttV.  Pentaadria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Ennrr.  Gait.  Char.     Fruit  elliptic,  comprewo-plane :   Petals  ii 

entire. 
Spec.  Cha**     Lemtu  pinnate :  Lea/Utt  on  the  upper  part  at  the  t 

if  cut  oat.  _ 

DESCRIPTION. 
It  rises  seven  or  eight  feet  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  con 
of  several  pairs  of  jfauue,  which  are  oblong,  serrated,  i 
and  as  if  unformed  He  base.  The  flowers  are  small,  of 
lowish  colour,  and  terminate  the  stem  and  branches  in  n 
No  involucres,  either  general  or  partial. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  south  t 
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rope ;  but  the  gum  resin,  which  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  wound- 
ing the  stalk  or  root,  is  brought  from  the  Levant  and  East  In* 
dies,  sometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but  more  commonly  in 
irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  on  the  outside,  with 
•pecks  of  white,  inwardly  of  a  paler  colour,  and  frequently  ra- 
riegated  with  large  white  pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell, 
and  a  bitter,  acrid,  somen  hat  nauseous,  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  166  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
180  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  226  watery,  and  60  alco- 
holic. Both  the  water  and  alcohol  distilled  from  it  were  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour.  It  forms  a  milky  solution  with  wa- 
ter, and  yields  a  little  essential  oil  on  distillation. 

Opoponax  has  been  long  employed  by  physicians,  and  esteemed 
for  its  attenuating,  deobstment,  and  aperient  Tirtues ;  but  as  it 
ii  commonly  prescribed  in  combination  with  other  medicines, 
these  qualities  are  by  no  means  ascertained,  nor  do  its  sensible 
qualities  indicate  it  to  be  a  medicine  of  much  power.  Dr.  Cullen 
classes  it  with  the  antispasmodics  j  it  is,  however,  less  fmtid  than 
galbanum,  though  more  so  than  ammoniacum,  and  therefore 
may  be  supposed  to  ha?e  some  affinity  to  an  union  of  these  two. 
It  has  couHDonly  been  grren  in  hypochondriacal  affections,  ?is- 
ceral  etfetrocttons,  menstrual  suppressions,  and  asthmas,  espe- 
cially when  connected  with  a  phlegmatic  habit  of  body.  It  en- 
ters into  the  following  com  position,  Compound  Pills  or  G  al- 
bino*.   (Plluto  Galbani  Composite.  L,)— Vide  p.  S92. 
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CARAWAYS. 

CARUM  CARUI. 


Cku$V.  Pentandria,    Order  II.  Monogynia. 
JBmhtt.  Gen.  Char.    Fruit  ovato-oblong,  striate:  Inoohtcn  mono] 
loui :  Pttals  keeled,  inflexo-emarginate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  to  two  or  three  feet    The  leaves  are  long,  and 
divide  into  numerous  pinnulas  or  segments,  which  are  nan 
pointed,  of  a  dark  green  colour.     The  flowers  grow  in  tern 
umbels.     It  has  a  terminal  and  partial  umbel.    The  seed* 
two,  naked,  brown,  striated,  and  of  an  oblong  shape. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  meadows 
low  grounds ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  cultivated  plant  are  sai 
be  larger,  more  oily,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  t! 
•f  the  wild  plant,  which  are  hot  and  acrid.     It  flowers  in  J 


and  June. 


MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 


The  caraway  is  a  pleasant,  hot,  aromatic  seed,   aboun 
with  an  essential  oil,  and  containing  gummy  and  resinous  pi 
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Spirits  draw  a  tincture  that  has  the  taste,  but  not  a  very  strong 
flavour;  and  water  extracts  a  tincture  that  has  a  strong  flavour, 
and  but  si  weak  taste.  They  are  principally  used  as  stomachic 
and  carminative;  and  are  frequently  mixed  with  infusions  of 
senna,  to  correct  its  griping  quality. 

There  is  an  essential  oil  ordered  to  be  drawn  from  them,  which 
k  given  from  three  or  four  to  ten  drops. 

And  we  have  an  aq.  seminum  carui  drawn  with  spirits,  which 
may  be  used  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce,  as  a  cordial  spi- 
rituous water. 

PREPARATION. 

Spirit  op  Caraway.     (Spiritus  Cari  Carui.  E.) 

Take  of  caraway  seeds,  bruised,  half  a  pound; 

1     1         diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds  : 
Macerate  for  two  days  in  a  close  vessel ;  then  pour  on  as  much 
water  as  will  prevent  empyreuroa,  and  draw  off,  by  distillation, 
nine  pounds. 
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SMALL  BURNET  SAXIFRAGE. 

PIMPINELLA. 

CiauV.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Emekt.  Gbh.  Char.    Fruit  ovate-oblong:  Petals  indexed:  Sdgmm 

globose. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaoes  pinnate :  Leaflets  radical  subrotand,  upper  nan 

DESCRIPTION. 
It  rises  a  foot  in  height.    The  leaves  are  variously  shaped 
Dated.    The  flowers  stand  upon  ietminal  umbels.    There 
involucre.    The  seeds  are  naked,  farrowed,  egg-shaped. 
HISTORY. 
It  is  a  native  of  this  country ,  and  grows  in  dry  meadows 
pastures.    The  flowers  appear  in  August  and  September. 
MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
Bergius  states  the  virtues  of  this. root  to  be  resolvent,  dia 
retic,  stomachic,  and  diuretic.     It  is  recommended  by  si 
writers  as  a  stomachic,  and  in  all  cases  where  pituitous  hun 
are  thought  to  prevail,  as  asthmas,  dropsies,  catarrhal  co 
hoarsenesses,  and  what  has  been  called  angina  serosa;  ai 
Hoffmann  it  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  emmenagogue.    1 
way  of  gargle  it  has  been  employed  for  dissolving  viscid  m 
and  to  stimulate  the  tongue  when  that  organ  becomes  para 
Chewing  the  root,  by  drawing  off  the  saliva  from  the  gams 
mediately  relieves  the  tooth-ach.    The  dose  inwardly  is  a  sc 
in  substance,  and  in  infusion  two  drachms. 
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ANtSfi. 

flMPINELLA  ANISUM* 


Clou  I.  Pentandria.    Order  II.  Digynia* 
(ftom  Gaw.  Ca*a.    /Virif  ovate-oblong:  Paiod  inflexed:  Stymtffo.fBl»* 

giobnkr. 
irsc.  Cnaa.    Lietot  pinnated,  leaflets  radical  rabrotundt  abo?e~  linear. 

DESCRIPTION* 

This  plant  rises  to  a  foot  in  height  The  leaf es  are  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  divided  into  narrow  pinnated  segments, 
bat  at  the  bottom  roundish,  separated  into  three  lobes,  some* 
times  fires,  standing  on  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  placed  in  terminal  umbels.    No  involucres* 

HISTORY. 

Anise  b  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  growing  wild  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  east  It  is  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Prance,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and  may  be  raised  also 
hi  England ;  die  seeds  brought  from  Spain,  which  are  smaller 
than  the  others,  are  preferred. 

Aniseeds  have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  pleasant  warm  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  degree  of  sweetness.  Water  extracts  very 
ltd*  of  their  flavour;  rectified  spirit  the  whole. 
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ANISE. 


PREPARATIONS. 

Essential  Oil  of  Ani*e.     (Oleum  Volatile  Pimpinellse  Auisi 

This,  like  other  essential  oils,  is  obtained  by  distillation  wii 
an  alembic,  and  va  large  refrigeratory.  Water  most  be  added  I 
the  materials  in  sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  their  burning,  ai 
to  macerate  them  before  the  distillation. 

The  water  which  comes'  over  with  die  oil  during  the  distill 
Hon /ought  te  be  kept  for  use. 

Anise  is  a  seed  which  has  an  aromatic  Hpell  and  a  pleasao 
warm,  sweetish  taste ;  it  has  been  used  as  a  carminative,  a  co 
dial,  and  stomachic,  and  for  strengthening  the  viscera:  thee 
sen  Hal  oil  is  amongst  the  mildest  of  this  kind  we  have,  and  mi 
be  given  from  three  to  twenty  drops,  though  common  practi 
seldom  goes  beyond  eight  or  ten. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Aniseed.      (Spiritus  Anbi  Coin- 
positus.    L.  D.) 
Take  of  aniseed, 

angelica  seed,  of  each,  bruised,  half  a  pound ; 

proof  spirit,  one  gallon  ; 

water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma : 

Draw  off  one  gallon  by  distillation. 

This  compound  spirit,  like  the  simple  ones,  is  an  agrceat 
cordial ;  indeed  they  are  too  agreeable,  for  by  some  they  are 
often  resorted  to,  on  the  slightest  sensation  of  flatulence  in  t 
stomach,  that  their  use  is  attended  with  all  the  pernicious  co 
sequences  of  dram-drinking.  It  may  be  added  to  purgatives, 
hinder  their  producing  colicy  pains  in  the  bowels,  in  the  dose 
from  one  to  two  drachms,  or  taken  alone  in  some  water  to  ex\ 
flatulency.      Hence  Hoffman  calls  these  seeds  So  lam  en  intes 

num.  s 

Aniseed  Water.     (Aqua  Anethi.) 

Take  of  bruised  dill-seeds,  a  pound  ; 

of  water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burnin 

Distil  off  a  gallon. 

This  is  given  to  infants  to  expel  wind,  and  often  mixed  w 
their  food :  but  such  cordials  begun  early  often  induce  an  c 
largement  of  the  liver,  and  dreadful  atrophy.  The  comm 
cause  of  wind  is  a  diseased  state  of  the  bile,  to  be  obviated  bj 
little  magnesia,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  rhubarb,  to 
taken  uight  and  moruing. 

This  is  said  to  augment  in  women  the  quantity  of  milk,  a 
restore  H  when  it  has  disappeared. 
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COMMON    PARSLEY. 

APIUM  PBTROSELINUM. 


Class  V.  Pcntandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Emeit.  Gem.  Char.     Fruit  ovate,  striate :  General  Involucre  monophyl- 

lous:  Petals  equal. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  canltae  linear:  Partial  Involucre  six  or  eight  leaflets. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  two  feet  in  height     The  radical  leaves  are  without 

footstalks,   compound,   pinnated  in  threes.      The  leaflets  are 

smooth,  veined,  divided  into  three  lobes,  and  notched  at  the 

margin.     The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  yellow  colour,  placed  on 

terminal  umbels.    The  leaves  of  the  general  involucre  vary  from 

enHore.     Of  the  partial  usually  six  or  eight.     It  is  best  distin* 

guishcd  from  all  other  umbelliferous  plants  by  means  of  the 

smell.     It  may- be  discriminated  from  die  fool's  parsley  by  the 

latter  having  a  partial  involucre  consisting  of  three  long  leaflets.  • 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  naturalized  to 

this  climate^  and  very  generally  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes* 

MEDICAL   VIRTUES. 

The  root  is  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  decoctions  of  it  are  often 

used  in  cases  of  gravel,  and  where  there  is  a  scarcity  or  difficulty 

in.  passing  water.    The  seeds  are  slightly  aromatic,  and  hence 

carminative ;  but  the  whole  plant  merits  rather  to  be  mentioned 

as  a  culinary  than  a  medicinal  plant. 

x  2 
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SWEET    FENNEL. 

ANETHUM  GRAVEOLENS. 


Class  V.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Essent.  Gwr.  Char.     Fruit  subovate,  compressed,  striate:  Pttsk  Ion 

late,  entire. 
Spec.  Char.     Fruit  orate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  four  feet.  The  leaves  stand  upon  sheathy  footstalk 
and  are  doubly  pinnate,  pinnae  linear  pointed.  Flowers  on  .te 
minal  umbels,  of  a  pale  yellow.  No  general  or  partial  inv< 
lucre.  Seeds  two,  ovate,  fiat,  striated,  and  sur/onnded  with 
membranous  margin. 

HI8TORY. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  perfect! 
naturalized  to  this  climate.    It  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  seeds  and  the  plant  itself  were  formerly  much  used  i 
medicine,  and  from  the  time  of  Dioscorides  have  been  esteeau 
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for  their  carminatire  and  hypnotic  powers,  and  therefore  hare 
been  recommended  in  flatulent  colics,  and  certain  dyspeptic 
symptoms  proceeding  from  a  laxity  of  the  stomach.  They  are 
also  said  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  other  seeds  of  this  class 
m  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk.  At  this  time,  howerer,  the 
seeds  of  dill  are  seldom  employed,  though  a  simple  distilled  water 
prepared  from  them  is  directed  both  by  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias. 
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FINE-LEAVED  WATER-HEMLOCK. 

PHELLANDfciUS*  AQUATICUM. 


Clotty.  Pentandria.     Order  II.  Digynta. 
ssnrr.  Geh.  Char.      Floacules  of  the  disk  leas:    FruU  orate,  smootl 
crowned  by  a  perianth  and  ptsiillum. 
Spec.  Char.    Ramifications  of  the  leaves  diverging. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  triply  pin  Dated,  ra 
nifying  at  right  angles.  Leaflets  irregularly  pinnatifid.  Leave 
under  the  water  filiform.  Flowers  on  terminal  umbels.  Gc 
ncral  umbel  none.  Partial  of  seven  leaves.  Flowers  in  tt 
centre  of  each  umbel  smaller  than  the  outer  ones.  Fruit  ovati 
smooth,  divisible  into  two  parts  or  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  grows  in  rivers,  ditches,  and  pools,  and  flowei 
in  June  or  July.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  possess  deleterioi 
qualities.  Horses,  on  eating  it,  are  said  to  become  paralytic 
but  this  effect  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  pheJIandrium,  be 
to  an  insect  which  resides  within  its  stalks,  viz.  the  Cwrcuk 
parapUcHcus 


f 
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MEDICAL   VIRTUES. 

The  seeds  of  the  plant,  however,  according  to  Dr.  Lange, 
when  taken  in  large  doses,  produce  a  remarkable  sensation  of 
weight  in  the  head,  accompanied  with  giddiness,  intoxication, 
&c.,  and  therefore  may  be  deemed  capable  of  proving  an  active 
medicine.  They  are  oblong,  striated,  of  a  greenish  yellow,  about 
the  size  of  those  of  dill,  and  manifesting  an  aromatic  acrid  taste, 
approaching  nearly  to  that  of  the  seeds  of  lovage.  Distilled  with 
water  they  yield  an  essentia!  oil,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
of  a  strong  penetrating  smell.  One  pound  of  the  seeds  affords 
an  ounce  of  watery  extract,  but  nearly  double  this  quantity  of 
spirituous  extract,  of  which  more  than  three  drachms  consists  of 
resin. 

Pliny  states  the  seeds  of  phellandrlum  to  be  an  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  calculous  complaints,  and  disorders  of  the  bladder; 
and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Dodonasus,  who  mentions 
them  also  as  possessing  diuretic  and  emmeoagogue  powers.  But 
on  these  authorities  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed ;  so  that  the 
efficacy  of  this  plant  rests  chiefly  on  the  testimonies  of  Ernstin- 
gius  and  Lange,  by  whom  various  cases  of  its  successful  use  arc 
published,  especially  in  wounds  and  inveterate  ulcers  of  different 
kinds,  and  even  in  cancers ;  also  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  asthma, 
dyspepsia,  intermittent  fevers,  &c. 

About  two  scruples  of  the  seed,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
was  the  ordinary  dose  given. 

Though  the  disorders  here  noticed  are  so  multifarious  and  dis- 
similar as  to  afford  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  medicinal  qua. 
litiea  of  these  seeds,  yet  they  appear  to  us  well  deserting  of 
further  investigation,  according  to  the  maxim — "  Ubi  virus  ibi 
virtus." 
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HEMLOCK  WATER-DROPWORT, 

CENANTHE  CROCATA. 

Class  V.  Pentandrla.    Order  II.  DCgynia. 
SfiBNT.  Grar.  Char.    Flo$cule$  unequal :  those  in  the  disk  sessile,  ste 

FrwU  crowned  by  (be  calyx  and  pistillmn. 
$rsc.  Char.    JLwvei  nil  maUifid,  obtnst,  nearly  eqnal. 

DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height  Leaves  are  supple, 
doubly  pinnate.  Smaller  pinnae  wedge-shaped,  jagged  at 
edges,  larger  pinna*  three-lobed,  indented.  Flowers  in  um 
spreading,  somewhat  globular.  No  general  involucre.  Fa 
composed  of  many  leaves.  Fruit  oblong,  striated,  divisible 
two  parts,  which  are  convey  on  one  side  and  flat  on  the  oth 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  England,  and  grows  on  the  banks  of  ri 
and!  in  ditches ;  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

We  are  sorry  we  have  to  record  it  rather  as  a  powerful  poison 
than  as  medicine.  Its  root,  which  is  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste, 
Is,  by  Dr.  Poultney,  esteemed  to  be  the  most  deleterious  of  all 
Ike  vegetables  which  this  country  produces. 

Mr.  Howell,  surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  relates,  that  "eleven 
French  prisoners  had  the  liberty  of  walking  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Pembroke;  three  of  them,  being  in  the  fields  a  little 
before  noon,  dug  up  a  large  quantity  of  this  plant,  which  they 
took  to  be  wild  celery,  to  eat  with  their  bread  and  butter  for 
(Tinner.  After  washing  it,  they  all  three  ate,  or  rather  tasted, 
of  the  roots.  As  they  were  entering  the  town,  without  any 
previous  notice  of  sickness  at  the  stomach,  or  disorder  in  the 
head,  one  of  them  was  seized  with  convulsions.  The  other  two 
ran  home,  and  sent  a  surgeon  to  him.  The  surgeon  endeavoured 
Jirst  to  bleed,  and  then  to  vomit  him  ;  but  those  endeavours  were 
fruitless,  and  he  died  presently.  Ignorant  of  the  cause  of  their 
comrade's  death,  and  of  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these 
roots  to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  all  ate  some  of  them 
with  their  dinner.  A  few  miqutes  afterwards  the  remaining  two, 
who  gathered  the  plants,  were  seized  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first ;  of  which  one  died ;  the  other  was  blec},  and  a  vomit  with 
great  difficulty  forced  down,  on  account  of  his  jaws  being  as  it 
were  locked  together.  This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but 
was  some  time  affected  with  dizziness  in  his  head,  though  not 
nek  or  the  least  disordered  in  his  stomach.  The  other  eight, 
being  bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were  soon  well." 

At  Clonmellj  in  Ireland,  eight  boys,  mistaking  this  plant  for 
water-parsnip,  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots :  about  four  or  five 
hours  after,  the  eldest  boy  became  suddenly  convulsed,  and 
died ;  and  before  the  next  morning  four  of  the  other  boys  died 
in  a  similar  manner.  Of  the  other  three,  one  was  maniacal  se- 
veral hours,  another  lost  his  hair  and  nails,  but  the  third  escaped 
unhurt 

Stalpaart  vander  Wiel  mentions  two  cases  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  this  root ;  these,  however,  were  attended  with  great  heat  in 
the  throat  and  stomach,  sickness,  vertigo,  and  purging.  They 
both  died  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  after  eating  the 
foot. 

Altof  in  Ms  Synopsis  Median*,  also  relates  Oat  four  chXU 
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dren  suffered  greatly  by  eating  this  poison.  In  these  cases 
agony  was  experienced  before  the  convulsions  supervened 
mitings  likewise  came  on,  which  were  encouraged  by 
draughts  of  oil  and  warm  water,  to  which  their  recov 
ascribed. 

The  late  sir  William  Watson,  who  refers  to  the  instance 
cited,  also  says  thai  a  Dutchman  was  poisoned  by  the  lea 
the  plant  boiled  in  pottage. 

It  appears  from  various  authorities  that  most  brute  ai 
are  not  less  affected  by  this  poison  than  man ;  and  Mr.  1 
foot  informs  us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the  juice  of  this  plant 
to  a  dog,  rendered  him  sick  and  stupid ;  but  a  goat  was  obf 
to  eat  the  plant  with  impunity. 

The  great  virulence  of  this  plant  has  not,  however,  prei 
it  from  being  taken  medicinally.  In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poi 
to  sir  William  Watson,  we  are  told  that  a  severe  and  inve 
tutaneous  disorder  was  cured  by  the  juice  of  the  root,  ti 
not  without  exciting  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Tal 
the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours  afterwards  the  hea 
affected  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  followed  with  v 
sickness  and  vomiting,  cold  sweats  and  rigors ;  but  this  di 
deter  the  patient  from  continuing  the  medicine,  in  somewhs 
doses,  till  it  effected  a  cure. 
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WATER  HEMLOCK. 

CICUTA  VIROSA. 


CU$$  V.  PtfttaadHa.    drier  II.  Dftgynia. 
Ennrr.  Gas.  Cna*.    JftrattialMvatt,  inlcatc. 
Srac.  Qua.    IfeM  temiaaU  Peimb  narfcinale,  obtvw. 


DEfSCRTPTION.     * 

Kisn  four  feet  in  height.     Leaves  pinnated;  leaflets  usually 
placed  in  threes,  spear-shaped,  serrate,  serratures  white  at  the  " 
point.    Flowers  in  large  compact  umbels.     Flowers  all  uni-^*% 
form,  fertile.    Fruit  egg-shaped,  divisible  into  two  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  poisonous  plant  grows  on  the  borders  of  pools  and  rivers, 
and  flowers  in  July  and  August. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

It  appears  from  Bergius,  that  water-hemlock,  in  its  dried 
state,  may  be  taken  in  a  considerable  quantity  without  producing 
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any  bad  effect ;  but  of  the  fatal  effects  of  its  root  when  1 
numerous  instances  are  recorded.  Of  two  boys  and  six 
who  ate  of  this  root  for  that  of  parsnip,  the  greater  pan 
in  a  short  time  afterwards ,  those  only  escaping  who  wer 
abled  to  discharge  it  by  vomiting.  The  symptoms  it  pit* 
were  intoxication,  vertigo,  great  heat  and  pain  in  the  stoi 
convulsions  and  even  epilepsy,  distortions  of  the  eyes,  v 
ing  or  retching,  a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  ears,  swelU 
the  abdomen,  hiccup,  spasms,  &c.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
had  eaten  of  this  poisonous  root,  we  are  told  the  symptoms 
vertigo,  succeeded  by  delirium,  with  constant  heat  at  the 
mach,  and  inextinguishable  thirst :  these  symptoms  were  oi 
continuance,  and  followed  by  an  erysipelatous  tumour  c 
neck. 

To  cite  all  the  instances  related,  of  the  deleterious  effe 
this  root  would  be  unnecessary,  as  those  here  stated  from  W 
will  sufficiently  show  the  train  of  symptoms  which  usually  f< 
the  taking  of  this  poison.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  proved  fatal,  the  patienti 
in  a  convulsed  or  epileptic  state,  and  that  whenever  the 
was  rejected  by  vomiting,  pnly  a  sHgbt  degree  of  stapefi 
was  for  a  few  hours  experienced* 

On  examination  of  the  bodies  of  those  who  perished  by  c 
this  root,  we  are  told  that  the  stomach  and  intestines  wer 
covered  to  be  inflamed,  and  even  in  a  gangrenous  or  ei 
state,  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  much  distended. 

To  several  brutes  this  plant  has  likewise  proved  mortal; 
the  facts  upon  this  point  are  somewhat  vague  and  vai 
Though  said  to  be  a  fatal  poison  to  cows,  H  is  eaten  wit 
punity  by  goats  and  sheep. 

As  an  internal  medicine  the  Cicuta  aquatica  is  universal! 
perseded  by  the  common  hemlock ;  but  externally  employ 
the  way  of  a  poultice,  it  is  said  to  afford  relief  in  various 
pains,  especially  those  of  the  rheumatic  and  arthritic  kind. 
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,  CONHJM  MACULATUM. 


CfaiiY.  Peotandiia.    OnUrll.  Digynia. 
Emc*t«  G*Jf,  £aut.     IniptaeUa  dimidiate,  mbtriphyllous :   Fruit  *ub- 
jlobaiar,  having  five;  striae,  crenate  on  both  lidet. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  ire  root  is  biennial,  tapering,  sometimes  forked,  eight  or  tea 
inches  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger :  the  stalk  is 
fire  or  sit  feet  high,  round,  shining,  beset  with  brown  and 
purplish  specks ;  towards  the  top  branched  and  striated ;  near 
the  bottom  about  three  inches:  in  circumference,  and  corered 
with  a  blueish  exudation,  appearing  like  a  fine  powder :  the 
lower  leaves  are  ?ery  large,  tripinnated,'  of  a  shining  green  co- 
lour, standing  upon  long,  striated,  concave  footstalks,  which 
proceed  from  the  joints  of  the  stem;  the  upper  -and  smaller 
fares  are  bipitinated,  and  placed  at  the  divisions  of  the  branches : 
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the  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  which  are  both  universa 
partial,  and  composed  4>f  several  striated  radii.  The  univ 
involucrum  consists  of  fire  or  seven  leaves,  these  are  lanceoli 
whitish  at  the  margin,  and  bent  downwards ;  the  partial  im 
crum  is  composed  of  three. or  four  leaves,  which  are  place 
the  outer  side  of  the  radial  sta{k ;  the  petals  are  five,  < 
white,  and  curl  inwards  at  their  points ;  the  stamina  are 
white,  about  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  crowned  with  wl 
an  there ;  the  styles  are  two,  filiform,  iaclining  outwards, 
terminated  by  round  stigmata ;  the  fruit  is  oval,  stmted, 
sis  ting  of  two  irregularly  hemispherical  striated  brownish  set 
The  hemlock  is  obviously  distinguished  from  our  other 
belliferous  plants  by  its  large  and  spotted  stalk,  by  the  dark 
shining  green  colour  of  its  bottom  leaves,  and  particular! 
their  disagreeable  smell  when  bruised^  and  which,  accordii 
Stoerck,  resembles  that  of  mice.— Curt.  Flor.  Lond.  The  i 
rophyllum  bulbosum  has  a  spotted  stem,  but  its  swelled  jc 
and  rough  seeds,  distinguish  it  from  the  hemlock. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  common  near  waste  grounds  and  dunghills,  and  flo 

in  July. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

This  plant,  like  the  former,  is  a  most  deadly  poison,  an< 
Athenians  often  made  those  condemned  to  death  drink  a  cur. 
of  its  juice  to  put  an  end  to  life.  The  ancients,  however, 
lieved  it  to  be  a  good  discutient  and  anodyne  external  apf 
tion,  and  used  it  both  in  fomentations  and  poultices ;  and  i 
been  continued  to  be  employed  as  an  external  application  tc 
day. 

Ray  and  others  mention  the  powder  of  the  root  of  the 
lock  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in  scirrhi  of  the  liver  and  spl 
but  none  of  the  modern  physicians  were  bold  enough  to 
either  it,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  as  a  medicine,  till  ii 
year  1760,  that  Dr.  Stoerck,  of  Vienna,  published  a  treati 
which  he  mentions  his  having  cured  a  number  of  cancel 
means  of  an  extract  made  with  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  whi< 
gave  from  a  few  grains  to  a  drachm  or  more  in  the  day. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  publication  in  Great 
tain,  large  quantities  of  the  extract,  made  according  to 
Stoerck's  directions,  were  prepared  by  private  apothecaries, 
at  most  hospitals  within  the  kingdom;  and  practitioners 
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gratakted  each  other  on  a  remedy  for  this  most  terrible  distemper 
having  been  at  last  discovered.  But,  alas !  hour  were  they\lis- 
appoioted  when  they.fouud,  after  the  cicuta  bad  been  adoii- 
mistered  to  many  hundreds  of  unhappy  patients,  not  one  true 
cancer  had  been  cured  by  any  practitioner  whatever. 

Many  hundred  pounds  weight  of  this  extract  wore  made,  and 
given  to  patients  labouring  under  various  disorders,  in  the  space 
of  the  laat  twenty-fife  years.  "  The  following  are  the  principal 
observations  that  I  made,"  says  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  u  on  the 
elects  of  this  medicine  during  that  period. 

"  1  did  not  see,  not  hear,  of  its  having  cured  one  true  cancer, 
either  occult  or  ulcerated.  It  sometimes  alleviated  the  pain,  and 
in  some  few  cases  it  was  imagined  to  have  lessened  the  tumor  a 
hole,  on  first  using ;  but  this  effect  soon  ceased,  and  the  tumor 
continued  to  increase  as  before.  In  some  few  cases  of  ulcerated 
cancers  it  mended  the  discharge,  and  changed  it  from  a  thin 
ichorous  state,  to  a  thicker  consistence,  like  to  that  which  we 
call  laudable  pus ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  disorder  increased, 
and  at  last  terminated  fatally.  The  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
the  other  hospitals  in  London  have  often  told  me  that  they  had 
made  the  same  observations  on  the  use  of  the  hemlock  in  can* 
eerous  disorders  as  I  had. 

"  The  cicuta  produced  better  effects  iu  scrophulous  than  in  the 
cancerous  disorders ;  some  few  very  small  tumors  were  thought 
to  have  been  discussed  by  its  use ;  but  I  never  saw  it  remove  any 
tamor  that  was  large  and  hard,  though  given  io  large  quantity 
for  weeks  or  months  daily.  In  scrophulous  sores  of  the  extre* 
mhies  it  often  mended  the  discharge  when  it  was  continued  for 
some  time.  In  many  scrophulous  cases  it  bad  a  much  better 
effect  when  it  was  administered  along  with  the  bark,  than  when 
H  was  given  by  itself;  many  of  the  sores  came  to  a  better  state 
than  I  ever  expected  to  have  seen  them ;  and  in  three  cases, 
where  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  bones  were  affected, 
die  sores  healed  by  continuing  the  use  of  these  two  medicines 
for  four  or  five  months.  I  tried  the  cicuta  and  bark  separately 
in  many  such  cases,  but  neither  of  them  produced  such  good 
effects  as  when  they  were  given  at  the  same  time. 

u  The  discharge  from  some  sore  legs,  and  from  some  other  foul 
ulcers,  was  mended  by  the  patient's  taking  freely  of  this  ex* 
tract,  and  it  -was  thought  to  assist  the  operation  of  the  bark 
and  of  mercury  in  tome  cases.  * 
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"  It  was  given  to  a  number  of  out-patients  labouring  under 
chincough,  but  it  did  not  produce  such  good  effects  as  were 
pec  ted. 

The  observations  on  the  various  success  of  the  acuta  in 
land,  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Rutty,  in  the  third  volume  of  ] 
dical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  agree  in  most  respects  i 
what  is  here  mentioned ;  only  that  he  relates  a  case  whei 
sore  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  which  was  suspecte 
have  been  cancerous,  was  cured  by  taking  freely  of  the  etc 
In  the  same  volume  of  Observations  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill  u 
tions  three  cases :  1.  Of  a  gentleman  who  laboured  under  a  1 
painful  ulcer  of  the  nose,  which  had  spread  and  corroded*  g 
part  of  the  integuments  of  one  of  the  eyelids.  3.  Of  ano 
gentlemen  who  had  a  violent  pain  on  one  side  of  his  face,  al 
the  antrum  highmorianum.  3.  Of  a  lady  who  had  large  an 
pimples  on  her  face,  and  a  number  of  small  steatomatous  tun 
on  her  scalp,  and  at  the  same  time  laboured  under  the  fluor  alt 
who  all  three  received  great  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  cic 
And  he  says  that  it  cured  a  rheumatic  pain  in  the  arm,  wl 
had  continued  long ;  and  that  he  had  seen  it  of  service  wl 
there  were  symptoms  of  tubercles  beginning  to  form  in  the  lui 

Dr.  Bergius  mentions  "  that  it  has  no  effect  in  curing  the  i 
cancer,  but  that  it  has  been  of  service  in  scrophulous  complai 
and  in  venereal,  when  joined  with  mercury ;  and  that  it  is  so 
times  of  use  in  cutaneous  disorders* 

"  It  is  right  to  begin  with  giving  small  quantities  of  this 
tract,  and  to  increase  the  dose  gradually ;  I  have  generally 
guu  with  giving  four  or  five  grains  to  an  adult  three  or  i 
times  in  the  day,  and  gradually  increased  the  dose  to  a  scru| 
I  seldom  exceeded  a  drachm  in  the  day,  except  in  a  few  ca 
where  I  gave  it  the  length  of  two ;  though  I  have  seen  some  pi 
titioners  give  half  an  ounce  in  that  time ;  and  in  one  case  or 
I  saw  above  an  ounce  of  it  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

"  In  some  few  instances  I  imagined  that  it  hurt  the  gen 
health  of  the  patients,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  that  it  haste 
death ;  though  the  use  of  the  cicuta  had  been  laid  aside  * 
time  before  the  patients  died,  and  they  sunk  so  gradually  ai 
leave  it  mere  matter  of  conjecture  what  had  been  the  canst 
their  death." 

Some  practitioners,  however,  speak  more  favourably  of 
plant.    Dr.  Withering  says :  "  Let  the  leaves  be  gathered  ab 
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the  cod  of  Jane,  whea  the  plant  is  in  flower.  Pick  off  the  little 
leares,  and  throw  away  the  leaf-stalks.  D17  these  selected  little 
leaves  in  a  hot  sun,  or  in  a  tin  dripping-pan  or  pewter  dbh  be- 
fore the  fire.  Preserve  them  in  bags  made  of  strong  brown 
paper;  or  powder  them,  and  keep  tbe  powder  in  glass  phials, 
in  a  drawer  or  something  that  will  exclude  the  light,  for  the 
light  soon  dissipates  the  beautiful  green  colour,  and  with  its  co- 
lour the  medicine  loses  its  efficacy.  Fron>  fifteen  to  twenty-fire* 
grains  of  this  powder  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  I 
ha?e  found  it  particularly  useful  in  chronic  rheumatisms,  and 
also  in  many  of  those  diseases  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
arise  from  acrimony.  The  nature  of  this  book  does  not  allow 
minute  details  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  but  I  can  assure  the  me- 
dical practitioner  that  this  is  well  worth  his  attention."— Bo t 
Arrang.  2d  ed.  p.  280.  And  the  respectable  Haller  says,  "  it 
has  often  succeeded  where  other  remedies  have  failed,  and  if  it 
has  not  always  succeeded  in  cancer,  it  has  always  allayed  the 
distress  at  that  most  afflicting  disorder." 

PREPARATIONS. 
Inspissated  Juice  of  Hemlock.     (Sucens  Cicutse  Spissatus.) 

Express  the  leares  of  hemlock,  gathered  when  the  flowers  are 
just  appearing,  and  allow  the  juice  to  stand  six  hours,  until  the 
feces  subside ;  then  reduce  the  decantqd  juice  to  the  thickness 
of  an  extract  with  a  moderate  heat. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  form  for  the  exhibition  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  sufficiently  succulent  to  afford  a  juice  by  ex- 
pression, and  whose  virtues  do  not  reside  in  any  very  volatile 
matter.  By  inspiration  the  bulk  of  the  requisite  dose  is  very 
ranch  diminished;  they  are  reduced  to  a  form  convenient  for 
making  up  into  pills ;  and  they  are  much  less  apt  to  spoil  than 
the  simple  expressed  juices.  The  mode,  of  their  preparation  is 
not  jetf  howeter,  reduced  to  fixed  principles.  Some  direct  the 
juices  to  be  inspissated  as  soon  as  they  are  expressed ;  others 
allow  them  pre?iously  to  undergo  a  slight  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion; some  defecate  them  before  they  proceed  to  inspissate 
them  ;  and,  lastly,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  season,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  must  materially  alter  the  quantity  or  na- 
ture of  the  product*  In  moist  years  Baume  got  from  thirty 
pounds  of  elder  berries  four  or  five  pounds  of  inspissated  juice, 
and  in  dry  years  only  two,  or  two  and  a  half.  From  hemlock  he 
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got,  in  October  1769,  7*5  per  cent,  of  inspissated  juice,  sod 
May  of  the  same  year  only  3*7 ;  on  the  contrary,  in  Aogi 
1768,  4  per  cent.,  and  in  May  1770,  6*5 ;  but,  in  general,  1 
product  in  the  autumn  months  was  the  greatest 

Hailer  disapproves  of  gathering  the  hemlock  in  the  anion 
when  its  virtues  are  greatly  extracted  by  the  seeds,  aud  sayi 
has  most  efficacy  in  the  spring.  This  observation  merits  all  t 
attention  such  authority  descries. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

]£•  1.  Take  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  hemlock,  three  graii 
— — —  compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  one  drachi 
Rub  them  together,  and  divide  into  six  equal  parts,  of  wh 
take  one  twice  a  day  at  first,  then  four  times  a  day,  gradua 
increasing  the  dose.  This  is  to  be  given  in  inward  and  outwi 
cancers,  chronic  rheumatism,  exhausting  by  pain,  dry.  irritat 
cough,  vomica :  and  half  the  dose  to  children  in  the  last  stage 
the  hooping  cough,  accompanied  with  a  hectic  look,  and  mi 
fever ;  but  not  in  any  mild  case  of  this  disease,  as  it  seld 
proves  under  such  circumstances  fatal,  unless  injudicion 
treated  with  this  poison. 

fy.  2.  Take  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  hemlock,  one  drach 

■  the  dried  herb  hemlock,  in  powder,  as  mi 
as  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  mass  to  form  pills : 

Make  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  take  one  or  more  twice  a  d 
gradually  increasing  them  each  day  as  may  be  required.    I 
ployed  in  the  same  diseases  as  the  last;  also  in  cases  of  high  sc 
batic  acrimony. 
Jjt.  3.  Take  of  the  dried  herb  hemlock, 

■  chamomile  flowers,  of  each  one  ounce ; 
.  »■  boiling  water,  a  pint : 

Boil  for  ten  minutes,  and  add  to  the  strained  juice  linseed  ro 
as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  make  a  cataplasm,  to  be  app 
warm  to  the  affected  part,  passing  over  it  a  little  oil,  and 
newed  twice  a  day*    For  an  open  cancer. 
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SAMBUCUS  NIGRA. 


Cbtts  V.  Pentandria.    Order  III.  Trigynia. 
Enorr.  Gkh.  Caaa,    Calyx  five- parted:  Corolla  five-deft:  Berry  three- 

seeded. 
Spec.  C*a*.    Cyme  five»partite :  Leaves  pinnate :  Stem  arboreous. 


DESCRIPTION. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  a  small  tree.  It  is  much  branched  to- 
wards the  top.  The  young  shoots  are  full  of  pith,  the  old  ones 
without  any.  The  leares  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  pair  of  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  The  flowers 
are  sweet-smelling,  white,  and  produced  on  large  flat  umbels  or 
clusters.  These  do  not  proceed  from  a  regular  centre,  there- 
fore  it  only  approximates  to  the  umbelliferous  tribe.  The  fruit  is 
a  round  succulent  berry,  of  a  blackish  porple  colour,  and  con- 
tains three  seeds,  which  are  flat  on  one  side  and  angular  on  the 
other. 

HISTORY. 

This  tree  is  frequent  in  hedges ;  it  flowers  m  June,'  and  ripens 
its  fruit  in  September.  The  berries  contain  malic  acid,  and  hare 
a  sweetish,  not  unpleasant,  taste  j  nevertheless,  eaten  in  sub- 
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stance,  they  offend  the  stomach.  For  the  market  they  are 
thered  indiscriminately  from  the  Sambocus  nigra  and  ebulus 
?ery  venial  fraud,  as  their  effects  are  exactly  the  same*  "I 
are,  however,  easily  distinguished,  by  the  latter,  when  brui 
staining  the  fingers  of  a  red  colour,  and  the  former  of  the 
lour  of  a  withered  leaf. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

An  infusion  of  the  inner^green  bark  of  the  trunk  in  wine. 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  berries  in  the  dose  of 'Half  an  onoe 
an  ounce,  is  said  to  ptfrge  moderately,  and  in  small  doset 
prove  an  efficacious  deobstruent,  capable  of  promoting  all 
fluid  secretions.  The  expressed  juice,  inspissated  to  the  c 
sistence  of  a  rob, 'proves  an  useful  aperient  medicine,  prom 
the  natural  evacuations,  and,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  lei 
of  time,  does  considerable  service  in  various  chronical  disord 
The  young  leaf  buds  are  strongly  purgative,  and  act  wit! 
much  violence,  as  to  be  deservedly  accounted  unsafe.  ' 
flowers  are  very  different  in  quality :  these  have  an  agree 
aromatic  flavour,  which  they  yield  in  distillation  to  water, 
impart,  by  infusion,  to  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Inspissated  Juice  of  Elder  Berries,    commonly  cal 
.  Elder  Rob.     (Succus  Spissatus  Sambuci  Nigri,  vulgo  I 
Sambuci.  E.) 

Take  of  juice  of  ripe  elder  berries,  five  pounds ; 

double  refined  sugar,  one  pound : 

Evaporate,  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  pretty  tl 
honey. 

These  inspissated  juices  contain  the  virtues  of  the  respec 
vegetables  in  a  very  concentrated  state.  Those  of  the  eli 
black  currant,  and  lemon,  are  acidulous,  cooling,  and  laxat 
and  may  be  used  in  considerable  quantities. 

.  Elder  Ointment.    (Ungnentum  Sambuci.  L.) 
Take  of  elder  flowers,  four  pounds ; 


mutton  suet,  prepared,  three  pounds ; 
olive  oil,  one  pint : 


Boil  the  flowers  in  the  suet  and  oil  till  they  be  almost  cri 
then  strain  with  expression. 
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Dob. 

Take  of  fresh  elder  flowers,  three  pounds ; 

prepared  hogs  lard,  four  pounds ; 

.mutton  suet,  two  pounds : 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  lard  until  they  become  crisp ;  then  strain 
with  expression ;  lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  them  together. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were  formerly  very  frequent ;  but 
vegetables,  by  boiling  in  oils,  impart  to  them  nothing  but  a  Httle 
mucilage,  which  changes  the  greasy  oils  to  drying  oils,  and  any 
resin  they  may  contain ;  but  that  also  Is  never  in  such  quantity 
as  to  affect  the  nature  of  the  oil.  We  therefore  do  not  suppose 
that  this  ointment  possesses  any  properties  different  from  a  simple 
ointment  of  the  same  consistence,  except  its  fragrancy.  Per. 
haps  on  this  account  it  is  found  to  be  a  pleasant  ointment  to 
apply  to  the  piles  when  outward ;  and  the  colour  and  smell  give 
the  patient  a  degree  of  faith,  which  is  an  excellent  stimulus  in 
painful  diseases,  which  are  apt  to  produce  great  depression  of 
spirits. 

Elder  Wink. 

Pick  your  berries  when  quite  ripe,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar, 
and  set  them  in  an  o?en,  or  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  till 
the  jar  is  hot  through ;  them  take  them  out,  and  strain  them 
through  a  coarse  sieve ;  squeeze  the  berries,  and  put  the  juice 
into  ft  clean  kettle.  To  every  quart  of  juice  put  a  pound  of 
fine  Lisbon  sugar ;  let  it  boil,  and  skim  it  well.  When  clear 
and  fine,  ponr  it  into  a  cask.  To  every  ten  gallons  of  wine 
add  an  ounce  of  isinglass  dissolved  in  cider,  and  six  whole  eggs. 
Close  it  up,  let  it  stand  six  months,  and  then  bottle  it. 

Another  Way. — Take  twenty-five  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins, 
and  rub  them  small ;  then  boil  five  gallons  of  water  an  hour, 
and  let  it  stand  till  milk  warm :  put  it  into  an  earthen  stein 
with  your  raisins,  and  let  them  steep  ten  days,  stirring  them 
twice  a  day  ;  pass  the  liquor  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  have  in 
readiness  five  pints  of  the  juice  of  elder  berries,  drawn  off  as 
yon  do  jelly  of  currants ;  mix  it  cold  with  the  liquor,  stir  it 
well  together,  and  put  it  in  a  cask.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place;  and  when  it  has  done  working,  stop  it  close  and 
bottle  it. 
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Elder  Flower  Wine,  or  English  Frontimi  ac. 

Boil  eighteen  pounds  of  white  powdered  sugar  in  six  gal 
of  water,  and  two  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten ;  skim  it, 
pat  in  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  elder  flowers;  do  not  keep  t 
on  the  fire.  When  cool,  stir  it,  and  put  in  six  spoonful 
lemon-juice,  four  or  fire  of  yeast,  and  beat  well  into  th 
quor ;  stir  it  well  erery  day ;  put  six  pounds  of  the  best  rail 
stoned,  into  the  cask,  and  tun  the  wine*  Stop  it  dose, 
bottle  in  six  months.  When  well  kept,  this  wine  will  pass 
well  for  Frontiniac. 
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SAMBUCUS  EBULUS. 


Clan  V.  Pentandria.    Order  III.  Trigynia. 
'  Esbtt.  Got.  Cha*.    Ca/yj  five-parted :  Corolla  five-cleft :  Berry  three* 

seeded. 
Spec  Cbab.    Come  tripartite :  8Hpulet  foliaceoas :  Stem  herbaceous* 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  roes  to  six  feet  in  height,  herbaceous,  erect  Leaves 
opposite,  pinnated,  composed  of  four  or  five  pair,  with  an 
odd  one  at  the  extremity :  pinne  lanceolate,  unequal,  serrated. 
Flowers  in  terminal  corymbi.  Calyx  cat  into  fi?e  teeth.  Co- 
rolla monopetalous,  wheel-shaped,  cut  into  fi?e  large  segments. 
Fruit  a  roundish,  black,  single-celled  berry,  containing  three 
irregularly  shaped  seeds. 

HISTORY. 
It  is  not  unfrequent  in  hedges,  flowering  in  June  and  July, 
but  seldom  brings  its  fruit  to  maturity. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  has  a  faint  disagreeable  smell,  resembling 
that  of  common  elder,  but  stronger  and  more  ungrateful;  and, 
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when  taken  into  the  stomach,  manifests  a  greater  share  of  actirt 
power. 

The  root  of  the  ebulus,  which  is  white,  fleshy,  and  of  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste,  was  formerly  very  generally  employed  in  drop- 
sies. A  decoction  of  two  drachms  of  it,  or  a  small  quantity  of 
its  expressed  juice,  promotes  both  the  alvine  and  urinary  dis- 
charges ;  and  if  the  decoction  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the 
fresh  root,  its  activity  is  so  much  increased,  that  it  commonly 
proves  both  emetic  and  cathartic 

The  inner  bark  of  the  stalk,  when  recent,  is  equally  powerful 
in  evacuating  the  primes  vice ;  and  its  effects,  as  a  diuretic,  on 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Brocklesby,  were  found  to  be  yery  con- 
siderable ;  but  its  operation  is  so  violent  and  precarious,  that 
it  is  now  very  rarely  employed. 

The  berries",  in  their  recent  state,  according  to  Scopoli,  prove 
a  gentle  cathartic,  though  Haller  says  that  he  never  experienced 
this  effect  from  their  use. 

The  seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic,  and  to  have  been  given  with 
advantage  in  dropsical  complaints :  they  also  afford  an  oil,  which 
Haller  applied  with  success  in  painful  affections  of  the  joints. 

The  leaves,  boiled  in  wine,  and  formed  into  a  cataplasm,  have 
been  recommended  in  France  as  a  discutient  application  to  con* 
tusions  and  tumours. 
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RHUS  CORIARIA. 


Clan  V.  Peutandria.    Order  III.  Trigynia. 
EnoT.  Gen.  Char.    Calyx  five -parted :  Petals  five  :  Berry  one  teed. 
8pbc  Char.    Leaves  obtusely  pinnate,  serrate,  oval,  underneath  Yilloiis. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  small  tree,  rises  ten  feet.  Leaves  are  pinnate,  com* 
posed  of  several  pinnae;  which  are  lance-shaped,  obtusely  sawed, 
smooth  above,  hairy  beneath  ;  ends  with  an  odd  leaf.  The  com. 
moo  footstalk  is  somewhat  winged.  Flowers  small,  bandied 
together,  in  a  long  spike. 

HISTORY. 

This  species  of  sumach  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
appears  from  the  Catalogus  Horti  Oxomensis  to  have  been  cul. 
tivated  in  that  garden  previous  to  the  year  1648,  though  it  is 
still  a  scarce  plant  in  this  country. 
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<  MEDICAL  USE. 

The  genus  to  which  this  species  belongs  comprehends  several 
species  which  are  known  to  be  extremely  poisonous,  especially 
the  rhus  toxicodendron,  radicans,  and  vernix ;  bat  the  coriaria 
is  perfectly  innocent,  and  its  berries  are  in  some  places  used  for 
culinary  purposes. 

Its  medicinal  qualities  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  its  sty  p. 
ticity  or  astringency ;  a  property  which  it  possesses  in  a  suf- 
ficient degree  to  render  it  useful  in  dyeing,  and  also  in  tanning 
of  leather,  for  which  it  was  used  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides. 

Both  the  lea?es  and  berries  hare  been  employed  in  medicine, 
but  the  former  are  more  astringent  and  tonic,  and  hare  been 
long  in  common  use  in  various  complaints  indicating  this  class 
of  remedies. 

The  berries,  which  are  red,  and  of  a  roundish  compressed 
figure,  contain  a  pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged  a  brown, 
hard,  o?al  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable  degree  of  astringency. 
The  pu(p,  even  when  dry,  is  gratefully  acid,  and  has  been  dis. 
covered  to  contain  an  essential  salt  similar  to  that  of  wood-sorrel, 
or  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  crystals  of  tartar. 

An  infusion  of  the  dry  fruit  is  not  rendered  black  by  a  solo. 
tion  of  iron;  hence  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  astringency; 
but  its  acidity  is  extremely  grateful,  which  has  caused  the  tree 
to  be  called  by  the  French  le  vinaigrier.  Therefore,  like  many 
other  acid  summer  fruits,  these  berries  may  be  advantageously 
taken  to  allay  febrile  heat,  and  to  correct  bilious  putrescency. 

Lately  the  rhus  toxicodendron  and  radicans  have  been  recom- 
mended  in  paralytic  affections ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Fresnoi,  and 
the  former  by  Dr.  Alderson,  of  Hull:  but  the  cases  in  which 
these  virulent  plants  weae  employed  are  but  few  and  iudecisire. 
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LINUM  USITATISSIMUM. 


CUtuY.  Pentaadria.    Order  V.  Peatagyuia. 
Eanorr.  Gjw.  Cbab.    Calyx  fife-leaved :  PeiaU  five :  Cttpnde  live-valved, 
tea-celled:  5aed tingle. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  to  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  branches  are  simple, 
erect,  and  terminated  by  the  flowers.  They  are  single,  of  a 
sky  blue  colour.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  acute,  sessile* 
The  calyx  is  cat  into  five  segments.  The  corolla  is  composed 
of  fl?e  petals* 

HISTORY. 

This  valuable  annual  plant  is  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  those  parts  of  Egypt  which  are  exposed  to  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile.  It, now  grows  wild  in  the  fields  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities.  It  flowers  in 
July. 

Linseed  contains  about  one-fifth  of  mucilage,  and  one-sixth 
of  fixed  oil.  The  mucilage  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  and  is 
separated  by  infusion  or  decoction*  The  oil  is  separated  by  ex- 
pression* It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  fixed  oils ;  but  is  generally 
rancid  and  nauseous,  and  unfit  for  internal  use.  The  cake  which 
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remains  after  the  expression  of  the  oil,  contains  the  farinaceous 
and  mucilaginous  part  of  the  seed,  and  is  used  in  fattening  cattle 
under  the  name  of  oil-cake. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

Linseed  is  emollient  and  demulcent.  The  entire  seeds  are  used 
in  cataplasms.  The  infusion  is  much  employed  as  a  pectoral 
drink,  and  iu  ardor  urinas,  nephritic  pains,  and  during  the  ex* 
hibition  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Linseed  abounds  with  a  quantity  of  oil  and  mucilage.  It 
yields  its  mucilage  to  water ;  and  infusions  of  it,  sweetened  with 
sugar  or  honey,  or  prepared  with  the  addition  of  some  liquorice 
root,  prove  good  and  useful  remedies  in  coughs  and  rheums ; 
and  the  oil  got  by  expression  may  be  used  as  other  mild  oils. 

Bergius  recommends  this  oil  as  a  good  remedy  in  the  iliac 
passion  and  volvulus.  It  is  much  employed  in  manufactures  of 
different  kinds. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Cure  for  a  recent  Cough  and  Cold. 

Put  a  large  tea»cupful  of  linseed,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sun  raisins  and  two  ounces  of  stick  liquorice,  into  two  quarts 
of  soft  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to 
one  quart ;  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded  sugar- 
candy,  a  table-spoonful  of  old  rum,  and  a  table-spoonful  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar  or  lemon-juice.  The  rum  and  vinegar 
should  be  added  as  the  decoction  is  taken ;  for,  if  they  are  put 
in  at  first,  the  whole  soon  becomes  flat,  and  less  efficacious. 
The  dose  is  half  a  pint,  made  warm,  on  going  to  bed ;  and  a 
little  may  be  taken  whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  The 
worst  cold  is  generally  cured  by  this  remedy  in  two  or  three 
days ;  and,  if  taken  in  time,  is  considered  infallible. 

Liniment  op  Lime  Water,  or  Linseed  Oil  with  Lime. 
(Linimentum  Aquae  Calcis,  sive  Oleum  Lini  cum  Calce.  E.) 
(Linimentum  Calcis.  D.) 

Take  of  linseed  oil  (olive  oil,  D.); 

lime,  water,  of  each  equal  parts  (three  ounces,  by 

measure,  D.) : 
Mix  them  (by  shaking  them  together.  D.) 

This  liniment  is  extremely  useful  in  cases  of  scalds  or  burns, 
being  singularly  efficacious  in  preventing,  if  applied  in  time,  the 
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inflammation  subsequent  to  these  ;  or  eren  in  removing  it  after 
it  has  come  on. 

It  is  also  a  species  of  soap,  and  might  be  called  soap  of  lime, 
although  it  probably  contains  a  great  excess  of  oil. 

To  dress  Flax  to  look  like  Silk. 

Take  one  part  lime,  and  between  two  and  three  parts  of 
wood  ashes ;  pour  over  them  a  due  proportion  of  water  to  make 
a  strong  ley  after  they  hare  stood  together  all  night,  which  must 
be  poured  off  when  quite  clear.  Tie  hand fu Is  of  flax  at  both 
ends,  to  prevent  its  entangling,  but  let  the  middle  of  each  be  spread 
open,  and  put  it  in  a  kettle,  on  the  bottom  of  which  has  first 
been  placed  a  little  straw,  with  a  cloth  oyer  ft.  Then  put  an- 
other  cloth  over  the  flax,  and  so  continue  covering  each  layer  of 
flax  with  a  cloth,  till  the  kettle  is  nearly  fttjf.  Pour  over  the 
whole  the  clear  ley ;  and,  after  boiling  it  for  some  hours,  take 
it  out,  and  throw  it  hi  cold  water.  This  boiling,  &c.  may  be 
repeated,  if  requisite.  The  flax  must  be  each  time  dried,  hackled, 
beaten,  and  rubbed  fine ;  and,  at  last,  dressed,  through  a  large 
comb,  and  then  through  a  very  fine  one.  By  this  process  the 
flax  acquires  a  bright  and  soft  thread,  The  tow  which  is  beaten 
off,  when  papered  up  and  combed  like  cotton,  is  not  only  used 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes,  but  makes  lint  for  veterinary 
surgeons,  &c. 
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OFFICINAL  SQUILL,  or  SEA  ONION. 

SCILLA    MAR1TIMA. 


Class  VI.  Hexandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
EtiEHT.  Gew.  Char.    Corolla  itx-petalled,  deciduous :  Filaments  filiform. 
Spsc.  Cbar.    Flower  naked:  Bracteos  refracted. 


DESCRIPTION.  • 

It  rises  two  or  three  feet.  Leaves  sword-shaped,  radical,  of  a 
deep  green.  Flowers  whitish,  produced  in  long  close  spikes 
upon  purplish  peduncles.  Bractea  linear,  dropping.  Capsule 
contains  many  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

The  squill  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows 
wild  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Spain,  Portugal,  north  of  Africa, 
and  the  Let  ant. 

The  root  is  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  pear-shaped,  with  the 
apex  upwards,  and  consists  of  fleshy  scales,  attenuated  at  both 
edges,  surrounded  by  other  scales,  which  are  arid,  shining,  and 
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so  thin,  that  the  root,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be  tnnicated.  The 
recent  root  is  foil  of  a  white  viscid  juice,  has  scarcely  any  smell, 
bat  a  ?ery  bitter,  nauseous,  and  extremely  acrid,  taste*  Rubbed 
on  the  skin,  it  inflames  arid  blisters* 

It  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the  shops  in  the  form  of 
the  dried  scales,  which  should  be  brittle,  semipellucid,  smooth, 
but  marked  with  lines,  and  when  chewed  should  feel  tenacious, 
and  taste  very  bitter,  without  manifesting  acrimony. 

The  active  constituent  of  the  squill  is  the  acrid  principle ;  and 
therefore  it  becomes  almost  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or  by 
being  kept  too  long  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  also  contains 
bitter  extractive,  much  mucilage,  albumen,  and  starch* 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Given  internally  in  large  doses  it  produces  purging  and  vomit* 
ing,  sometimes  even  strangury,  bloody  urine,  inflammation  and 
erosion  of  the  stomach*  In  smaller  doses  it  proves  an  useful  ex- 
pectorant and  diuretic,  and  it  is  said  to  lessen  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse* 

Squill  is  sometimes  given  as  a  general  stimulant  But  it  is 
much  more  frequently  exhibited  as  an  expectorant,  where  the 
lungs  are  loaded  with  viscid  matter,  and  as  a  diuretic  in  drop- 
sical cases,  for  which  purpose  it  is  commonly  conjoined  with 
calomel* 

The  dose  of  squill  is  one  or  two  grains  three  or  four  times 
a  day ;  and  the  most  commodious  form  for  its  exhibition,  unless 
when  designed  as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a  bolus,  or  pill :  in  a 
liquid  form  it  is  to  most  people  too  offensive,  though  rendered 
less  disagreeable  both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  by  the  addition 
of  aromatic  distilled  waters* 

PREPARATIONS. 
Conserve  of  Squills*    (Conserva  Scillae.   L.) 

Take  of  fresh  squills,  one  ounce ; 

— —  double  refined  sugar,  five  ounces : 
Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar  into  a  conserve* 

This  is  a  very  uncertain  and  disagreeable  mode  of  exhibiting 
tills  valuable  simple.  A  tea-spoonful  is  to  be  taken  three  times 
a  day. 

The  London  college  conclude  their  chapter  on  conserres  with 
desiring  all  the  conserves,  especially  those  of  arum  and  squills, 
to  be  kept  in  close  vessels* 
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Tincture  op  Squill.    (Tioctara  Scilhe.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  squills,  fresh  dried,  four  ounces  ; 

proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints : 

(Digest. for  eight  days,  and  pour  off  the  liquor,  L.): 

Digest  for  seven  days ;  then  set  it  aside,  and}  when  the  feces 

have  subsided,  pour  off  the  pure  liquor,  D. 

The  active  principle  of  squills  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  there 
are  cases  in  which  a  tincture  may  be  useful.  The  dose  is  fifteen 
to  thirty  drops,  three  times  a  day. 

Ho  net  of  Squills.     (Mel  Scillae.  L.) 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds  ; 

- tincture  of  squills,  two  pints  : 

Boil  them,  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup. 

This  is  merely  a  sweetened  tincture  of  squills,  and,  when 
wanted,  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously.  The  dose  is  one 
to  two  drachms  three  times  a  day. 

Oxymel  of  Squills.    (Oxymel  Scillae.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; 

vinegar  of  squills,  two  pints  : 

Boil  them  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a  slow  fire,  to  the  thickness  of 
a  syrup. 

Oxymel  of  squills  is  an  useful  aperient,  detergent,  and  expec- 
torant, and  of  great  service  in  hnmoral  asthmas,  coughs,  and 
other  disorders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds.  It  is  given  in  doses  , 
of  two  or  three  drachms,  along  with  some  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the  great  nausea  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  apt  to  excite.     In  large  doses  it  proves  emetic. 

Syrup  of  Squills.    (Syrupus  Scillae  Maritime.  E.) 

Take  of  vinegar  of  squills,  two  pounds  ; 

^—  double  refined  sugar,  in  powder,  three  pounds  and 
a  half: 
Dissolve  the  sugar  with  a  gentle  heat,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

This  syrup  is  used  chiefly  in  doses  of  a  spoonful  or  two,  for 
promoting  expectoration,  which  it  does  very  powerfully.  It  is 
also  given  as  an  emetic  to  children. 

Vinegar  of  Squills.    (Acctnm  Scillae  Maritime.  £.) 
Take  of  dried  squills,  two  ounces ; 
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Take  of  distilled  acetous  acid,  two  pounds  and  a  half; 

— —  alcohol,  three  ounces: 
Macerate  the  squills  in  the  acetous  acid  for  seren  days ;  then 
press  out  the  liquor,  to  which  add  the  alcohol;  and,  when  the 
feces  hare  subsided,  pour  off  the  dear  liquor. 

Vinegar  of  Squills.    (Acetum  Scillae.  L.) 

Take  of  squills,  recently  dried,  one  pound ; 

vinegar,  six  pints ; 

■        proof  spirit,  half  a  pint : 
Macerate  the  squills  with  the  yinegar  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  express  the  liquor,  and 
set  it  aside  until  the  faeces  subside.    To  the  decanted  liquor  add 
the  spirit 

Vinegar  of  squills  is  a  medicine  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  stimulant ;  and  hence  it  is  frequently  used,  with 
great  success,  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant  The  dose  of  this 
medicine  is  from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce :  where  crudities 
abound  in  the  first  passages,  it  may  be  given  at  first  in  a  larger 
dose,  to  evacuate  them  by*  vomiting. .  It  is  most  conveniently 
exhibited  along  with  cinnamon,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic 
waters,  which  prevent  the  nausea  it  would  otherwise,  even  in 
small  dotes,  be  apt  to  occasion. 

Powder  of  Squills.    (Pulvis  Scillae.  D.) 

Cut  the  squills,  after  having  removed  their  membranaceous  in* 
teguments,  into  transverse  slices';  dry  these  on  a  sieve  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in 
phials  with  ground  stoppers. 

The  Drying  of  Squill.    (Scillae  Exsiccatio.  L.) 
Cut  the  squill,  after  ha? ing  removed  its  dry  coats,  transversely 
into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat 

Dried  Sea  Squill.    (Scilla  Maittima  Exsiccata.  £.) 
Cot  the  root  of  the  sea  squill,  after  having  removed  its  ex- 
ternal coat,  transversely  into  thin  slices,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle 
heat    The  sign  of  its  being  properly  dried  is,  that,  although 
rendered  friable,  it  retains  its  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

By  this  method  the  squill  dries  much  sooner  than  when  its 
several  coats  are  only  separated ;  the  internal  part  being  here 
laid  bare,  while  in  each  of  the  entire  toats  it  is  covered  with  a 
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thin  skin,  which  impedes  the  exfcalatieo  of  the  mobtare.  The 
root  loses  in  this  process  four-fifths  of  its  original  weight ;  the 
parts  which  exhale  with  a  moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merdry 
watery:  hence  six  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half 
a  drachm  of  it  when  fresh ;  a  circumstance  to  be  particnlarij 
regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine.  But  if  too  great 
heat  has  been  employed  in  drying  it,  it  becomes  almost  inert, 
and  it  also  loses  its  virtues  by  long  keeping  in  the  state  of 
powder. 

Dried  squills  furnish  us  with  a  medicine,  sometimes  advanta- 
geously employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an  expectorant,  and 
still  more  frequently  as  a  powerful  diuretic.  The  recent  root  is 
given  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  and  of  the  dried  from  one  to 
three  grains. 

Squill  Pills.     (Pilulae  Scillae.  L.) 

Take  of  fresh  dried  squills,  powdered,  one  drachm ; 

ginger,  powdered, 

— soap,  of  each  three  drachms  j 

ammooiacum,  two  drachms ;    • 

■   -I-        syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 
Beat  them  together. 

Squill  Pills  with  Gingxr.  (Pilulae  Scillae  cum  Zingibere.  D.) 
Take  of  powder  of  squills,  one  drachm ; 


ginger,  in  fine  powder,  two  drachma; 
essential  oil  of  aniseed,  ten  drops : 


Triturate  together,  and  form  into  a  mass  with  jelly  of  soap. 

Squill  Pills.     (Pilulae  Scilliticse.  E.) 
Take  of  dried  root  of  squills,  in  fine  powder,  one  scruple  ; ' 


gum  ammoniac, 

lesser  cardamom  seeds,  in  powder, 

extract  of  Uqnorice,  of  each  one  drachm : 


'  Form  them  into  a  mass  with  simple  syrup. 

These  are  elegant  and  commodious  forms  for  the  exhibition  of 
squills,  whether  for  promoting  expectoration,  or  with  the  other 
intentions  to  which  that  medicine  is  applied*  As. the  virtue  of 
the  compound  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  squills,  the  other  in- 
gredients are  often  raried  in  extemporaneous  prescription.  The 
dose  is  from  ten  grains  to  one  scruple,  three  times  a  day. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS. 

fy.  t.  Take  of  the  recent  squill,  dried,  in  powder,  four  grainy; 

crystals  of  tartar,  in  powder,  one  scruple : 

Make  a  powder,  to  be  taken  night  and  morning  in  a  cup  of 
barley  water,  sweetened  with  a  lump  of  powdered  white  sugar* 
This  is  excellent  for  a  dropsy. 

r*.  %  Take  of  conserve  of  squill,  half  a  drachm ; 

calomel,  two  grains ; 

purified  opium,  half  a  grain : 

Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  night  going  to  bed.   Given 
in  pituitous  asthma,  and  dropsy. 
f>.  3.  Take  of  tincture  of  squills  from  20  to  31  drops ; 
cinnamon  water, 

rose  water,  equal  quantities,  six  drachms : 

To  be  taken  three  times  a  day.    For  asthma  and  dropsy. 
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COMMON  CULTIVATED  GARLIC. 

ALLIUM  SATIVUM. 


Class  VI.  Hexandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esseht.  Gem.  Char.      Corolla  six-parted,  patent:  Spatkm  nraltiflorons : 

Umbel  congested :  Capsule  superior. 
Srsc.  Chab.    Stem  bulb-bearing :  J?att  compound :  Stamina  tricnspidate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
It  rises  a  foot  or  more.  The  leares  from  the  root  are  nume- 
rous; on  the  stem  few,  long,  flat,  grass-like.  The  flowers 
arise  between  the  small  bulbs,  which  terminate  the  stem  in  a 
cluster.  The  flower  is  white,  and  commonly  abortire.  The 
calyx  is  a  spatha  common  to  all  the  florets  and  bulbs.  The  co- 
rolla consists  of  six  oblong  petals.  The  capsule  is  short,  broad, 
three-celled  and  three-valTed,  and  contains  roundish  seeds. 

HISTORY. 
Garlic  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which  grows  wild 
in  Sicily,  and  is  cultirated  in  our  gardens.    The  root  consists  of 
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fire  or  six  small  bulbs,  called  cloves,  inclosed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat,  bat  easily  separable  from  each  other.  All 
the  parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  especially  the  roots,  have  a 
strong,  offensive,  very  penetrating  and  diffusible  smell,  and  an 
acrimonious,  almost  caustic,  taste.  The  root  is  full  of  a  limpid 
juice,  of  which  it  furnishes  almost  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  by. 
expression.  It  also  loses  about  half  its  weight  by  drying,  but 
scarcely  any  of  its  smell  or  taste.  By  decoction  its  virtues  are 
entirely  destroyed  y  and  by  distillation  it  furnishes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  yellowish  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water,  which  pos- 
sesses the  sensible  qualities  6f  the  garKc  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Its  peculiar  virtues  are  also  in  some  degree  extracted  by  alcohol 
and  acetous  acid. 

By  Neumann's  analysis  it  lost  two-thirds  of  its  weight  by  ex- 
siccation. By  decoction  from  960  parts,  water  extracted  380, 
and  the  residuum  yielded  27  to  alcohol,  and  was  reduced  to  40. 
Alcohol  applied  first,  extracted  12£,  the  residuum  yielded  163 
to  water,  and  was  reduced  to  40.  In  both  cases  the  alcoholic 
extract  was  unctuous  and  tenacious,  and  precipitated  metallic 
solutions.  But  the  active  ingredient  was  a  thick,  ropy,  essential 
oil,  according  to  Hagen  heavier  than  water,  not  amounting  to 
more  than  1*3  of  the  whole,  in  which  alone  resided  the  smell, 
the  taste,  and  all  that  distinguishes  the  garlic 

MEDICAL   USE. 

Applied  externally  it  acts  successively  as  a  stimulant,  rube- 
facient, and  blister*  Internally,  from  its  rery  powerful  and 
diffusible  stimulus,  it  is  often  useful  in  diseases  of  languid  cir- 
culation and  interrupted  secretion.  Hence  in  cold  leuco-phleg- 
matic  habits  it  proves  a  powerful  expectorant,  diuretic,  and,  if 
the  patient  be  kept  warm,  sudorific.;  it  has  also  been  by  some 
sapposed  to  be  emmenagogue.  For  the  same  reason,  in  cases 
in  which  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  or  irritability  prevails,  large 
doses  of  it  may  be  very  hurtful* 

It  is  sometimes  used  by  the  lower  classes  as  a  condiment,  and 
also  enters  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the  epicure's  most  fa- 
vourite sauces.  Taken  in  moderation  it  promotes  digestion; 
bet  in  excess,  it  is  apt  to  produce  headach,  flatulence,  thirst, 
febrile  heat,  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  sometimes  occasions 
a  discharge  of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels. 
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In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  and  even  in  die  plague  itself, 
its  virtues  hare  been  much  celebrated. 

Garlic  has  been  said  to  hare  sometimes  succeeded  in  coring 
obstinate  quartans,  after  cinchona  had  failed.  In  catarrhal  dis- 
orders of  the  breast;  asthma,  both  pituitous  and  spasmodic; 
flatulent  colics ;  hysterical  and  other  diseases,  proceeding  from 
laxity  of  the  solids,  it  has  generally  good  effects  :  it  hat  likewise 
been  found  serviceable  in  some  hydropic  cases.  Sydenham  re- 
lates that  he  has  known  the  dropsy  cored  by  the  use  of  garlic 
alone )  he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a  warm  strengthening  me- 
dicine in  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

It  is  much  recommended  by  some  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has 
been  frequently  applied  with  success  externally  as  a  stimulant  ta 
indolent  tumours,  in  cases  of  deafness  proceed! eg  from  atony  or 
rheumatism,  and  in  retention  df  urine,  arising  from  debttity  of 
the  bladder. 

Garlic  may  either  be  exhibited  in  substance,  and  in  this  way 
several  cloves  may  be  taken  at  a  time  without  inconvenience,  nc 
the  cloves  cut  into  slices  may  be  swallowed  without  chewing* 
This  is  the  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it  for  the  core. of  inter* 
mitten  ts. 

The  expressed  juice,  when  given  internally,  must  be  rendered 
as  palatable  as  possible,  by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  lemon 
juice.  ,  In  deafness,  cotton  moistened  with  the  juice  is  intro- 
duced within  the  ear,  and  the  application  renewed  five  or  six 
times  in  one  day. 

Infusions  in  spirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water,  although  con- 
taining the  whole  of  its  virtues,  are  so  acrimonious  as  to  be  unit 
for  general  use;  and  yet  an  infusion  of  an  ounce  of  bruised 
garlic  in  a  pound  of  milk,  was  the  mode  in  which  Roeenstein 
exhibited  it  to  children  afflicted  with  worms. 

But  by  far  the  most  commodious  form  for  administering  gar- 
lic, is  that  of  a  pill  or  bolus  conjoined  with  some  powder,  cor- 
responding with  the  intention  of  giving  the  garlic  In  dropsy 
calomel  forms  a  most  useful  addition.  It  may  also  sometimes 
be  exhibited  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a  clyster* 

Garlic  made  into  an  ointment  with  oils,  &c  and  applied  ex. 
ternaily,  is  said  to  resolve  and  discuss  indolent  tumours,  and  has 
been  by  some  greatly  esteemed  in  cutaneous  diseases.  It  has 
likewise  sometimes  been  employed  as  a  repellent  When  applied 
under  the  form  of  a  poultice  to  the  pubis,  it  has  sometimes 
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proved  effectual  in  producing  a  discharge  of  urine,  when  reten- 
tion has  arisen  from  a  want  of  due  action  in  the  bladder.  Syden- 
ham assures  us,  that  among  all  the  substances  which  occasion 
a  derivation  or  revulsion  from  the  head,  non«  operates  more 
powerfully  than  garlic  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet :  with  this 
intention  he  used  it  in  the  confluent  small-pox,  about  the  eighth 
day,  after  the  face  began  to  swell ;  the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and 
tied  in  a  linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the  soles,  and  renewed  on<  e 
a  day  till  all  danger  was  over. 

ONION. 

This  is  also  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant.  The  root  is  a 
simple  bulb,  formed  of  concentric  circles.  It  possesses  in  ge- 
neral the  same  properties  as  the  garlic,  but  in  a  much  weaker 
degree.  Neumann  extracted  from  480  parts  of  the  dry  root,  by 
means  of  alcohol,  300,  and  then  by  water  30 ;  by  water  applied 
first  305,  and  then  by  alcohol  30 :  the  first  residuum  weighed  56, 
and  the  second  64.  By  distillation  the  whole  flavour  of  the 
onions  passed  over,  but  no  oil  could  be  obtained. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Onions  are  considered  rather  as  an  article  of  food  than  of 
medicine :  they  are  supposed  to  yield  little  or  no  nourishment, 
and  when  eateti  liberally  produce  flatulencies,  occasion  thirst, 
headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams ;  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  viscid  mucus  abounds,  they  doubtless  have  their  use ;  as 
by  their  stimulating  qualify  they  tend  to  excite  appetite,  and 
promote  the  secretions :  by  some  they  are  strongly  recommended 
in  suppressions  of  urine,  and  in  dropsies.  The  chief  medicinal 
use  of  onions  in  the  present  practice  is  in  external  applications, 
as  a  cataplasm  for  suppurating  tumours,  &c. 

Yet  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that  onions  made  into  sauce, 
or  taken  roasted  for  supper,  are  a  very  useful  diet  in  cases  of 
water  in  the  chest,  as  in  general  dropsy. 
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ALOE  PERFOLIATA  SOCOTRINA. 


Class  VI.  Hexandrta,     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Emewt.  Gen.  Char.     Corolla  monopetalons,  nectariferous:  Filaments  in-. 

scrted  upon  a  receptacle. 
Spec.  Char.    Leave*  eanline,  dentate,  ampleiicaul,  yaginant:    Flower* 

pedunculated. 


HISTORY. 

1  he  aloes  is  a  perennial  plant,  of  which  there  are  many  ra» 
rieties  which  grow  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  But  Thunberg  says,  and  the  Dublin  college  agree  with 
him,  that  the  finest  aloes  are  prepared  from  the  Aloe  spicata, 
the  second  species  of  Willdenow,  which  grows  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

During  four  years  that  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  pas* 
session  of  the  British,  more  than  300,000  pounds,  the  produce 
of  that  settlement,  were  imported  into  England ;  and  as  this 
quantity  was  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  required  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  it  isjnot  improbable  4hat,  as  Mr.  Barrow 
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states,   its  principal  consumption  was  by  the  London  porter 
brewers. 

1.  Socotrjne  Aloes.    (L.  E.  Sp.  2.  Aloe  Spicata.  D.) 

This  article  is  brought,  wrapt  in  skins,  from  the  island  of  So- 
cotora  in  the  Indian  ocean.  This  sort  is  the  purest  of  the  three 
in  use :  it  is  of  a  glossy  surface,  clear,  and  in  some  degree  pel- 
Jndd;  in  mass,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  with  a  purple  cast; 
when  reduced  to  powder,  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  It  is  hard 
and  friable  in  the  winter,  somewhat  pliable  in  summer,  and  grows 
soft  between  the  fingers.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable, 
though  accompanied  with  some,  aromatic  flavour ;  the  smell  is 
not  Tery  unpleasant,  and  somewhat  resembles  that  of  myrrh. 

It  is  prepared  in  July,  by  pulling  off  the  leaves,  from  which 
the  juice  is  expressed,  and  afterwards  boiled  and  skimmed.  It 
is  then  preserved  in  skins,  and  dried  in  August  in  the  snn.  Ac* 
cording  to  others,  the  leaves  are  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  and 
hung  up.  The  juice  which  drops  from  them  without  any  ex- 
pression, is  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 

%  Barbadoes  or  Hepatic  Aloes.    (L.  £.  D.) 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  so  clear  and  bright  as  the  foregoing  sort ; 
it  h  also  of  a  darker  colour,  more  compact  texture,  and  for  the 
most  part  drier.  Its  smell  is  much  stronger  and  more  disagree- 
able ;  tjie  taste  intensely  bitter  and  nauseous,  with  little  or  no. 
thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  socotrine.  The  best  hepatic 
aloes  come  from  Barbadoes  in  large  gourd  shells,  and  an  inferior 
sort  of  it,  which  is  generally  soft  and  clammy,  is  brought  over 
ht  casks.  In  Barbadoes  the  plant  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and 
carefully  cleaned  from  the  earth  and  other  impurities.  It  is  then 
sliced  into  small  hand-baskets  and  nets,  which  are  put  into  large 
iron  boilers  or  cauldrons  with  water,  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  and  fresh  parcels  supplied  till  the  liquor 
is  strong  and  black,  which  is  then  strained  into  a  deep  vat,  nar- 
row at  the  bottom,  where  it  is  left  to  cool  and  to  deposit  its  fas. 
culent  parts.  Next  day  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  by  a  cock, 
and  again  committed  to  a  large  iron  vessel.  At  first  it  is  boiled 
briskly,  but  towards  the  end  it  is  slowly  evaporated,  and 
requires  constant  stirring  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  becomes , 
•of  the  consistence  of  honey,  it  is  poured  into  gourds  or  calabashes 
for  sale,  and  hardens  bv  age. 
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3.  F(etid,  Caballine,  or  Horse  Aloes* 

Thb  sort  is  easily  distinguished  from  both  the  foregoing  by  it* 
strong  rank  smell ;  although,  in  other  respects,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not  uufrequently  sold  in  its  stead. 

Sometimes  the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared  so  pure  and  bright, 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  eye  even  from  the  socotrine  ; 
but  its  offensive  smell,  of  which  it  cannot  be  divested,  readily 
betrays  it.  It  is  now  excluded  frem  the  list  of  almost  all  modern 
pharmacopoeias,  and  is  employed  solely  by  farriers. 

From  sixteen  ounces  of  aloes  Neumann  extracted  near  fifteen 
by  means  of  alcohol.  From  the  residuum  water  took  up  one 
drachm,  about  an  ounce  of  impurities  being  left ;  on  inverting 
the  procedure  and  applying  water  first,  be  obtained  but  thirteen 
ounces  and  a  half  of  watery  extract,  and  from  the  residuum  al. 
cohol  dissolved  an  ounce  and  a  half.  According  to  this  analysis, 
1000  parts  of  aloes  contain  about  78  soluble  in  water  only,  or 
analogous  to  gum,  080  soluble  in  alcohol  only,  or  resinous,  and 
895  soluble  both  in  alcohol,  and  in  water  or  extractive.  The 
constituent  principles  of  aloes  therefore  appear  to  be  resin  and 
extractive.  Dr.  Lewis  also  ( remarks,  that  decoctions  of  aloes  let 
fall  a  precipitate,  as  they  cool,  probably  from  extractive  being 
more  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water.  He  also  proved  the 
hepatic  aloes  to  contain  more  resin  and  less  extractive  than  the 
socotrine,  and  this  less  than  the  caballine.  The  resins  of  all  the 
sorts,  purified  by  alcohol,  have  little  smell ;  that  obtained  from 
the  socotrine  has  scarce  any  perceptible  taste ;  that  of  the  hepa- 
tic, a  slight  bitterish  relish ;  and  the  resin  of  the  cabalKne,  a 
little  more  of  the  aloerJc  flavour.  The  extractive  obtained  se- 
parately from  any  of  the  kinds,  is  less  disagreeable  than  the  crude 
aloes :  the  extractive  of  socotrine  aloes  has  very  little  smell,  and 
b  in  taste  not  unpleasant :  that  of  the  hepatic  has  a  somewhat 
stronger  smell,  but  is  rather  more  agreeable  in  taste  than  the  ex- 
tract of  the  socotrine :  the  extractive  of  cabalKne  retains  8  con- 
siderable share  of  the  peculiar  rank  smell  of  this  sort  of  aloes, 
but  its  taste  is  not  much  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  extrac- 
tive obtained  from  die  two  other  sorts. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Aloes  b  a  bitter  stimulating  purgative,  exerting  its  action 
chiefly  on  the  rectum.  In  doses  of  from  4  to  6  grams  it  empties 
the  large  intestines,  without  making  the  stools  thin ;  and  liken 
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warms  the  habit,  quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the 
uterine  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  If  given  in  so  large  a  dose  as 
to  purge  effectually,  it  often  occasions  an  irritation  about  the 
anas,  and  sometimes  a  discharge  of  blood. 

It  is  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses, 
or  of  the  hemorrhoidal  discharge :  but  fit  is  particularly  scr? ice- 
able  in  habitual  costireness,  to  persons  of  a  phlegmatic  tempera* 
men t  and  sedentary  life,  and  whore  the  stomach  is  oppressed  and 
weakened.  It  has,  however,  a  tendency  to  induce  and  augment 
hemorrhoidal  affections ;  and  with  those  who  are  liable  to  such 
complaints,  it  should  be  aToided.  In  dry  bilious  habits  aloes 
proves  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  body,  and  inflaming 
the  bowels. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of  aloes  resides 
entirely  in  its  resin ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that  the  pure  resin 
has  little  or  no  purgative  quality,  and  that  the  extractive  part  se- 
parated from  the  resinous,  acts  more  powerfully  than  the  crude 
aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long  coction  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gummy  extract,  its  cathartic  p6wer  will  be 
considerably  lessened,  not  from  the  separation  of  the  resin,  but 
from  an  alteration  made  in  the  extractive  itself  by  the  action  of 
the  heat  and  air.  The  strongest  vegetable  cathartics  become 
mild  by  a  similar  treatment 

Socotrine  aloes,  as  already  observed,  contains  more  extractive 
than  the  hepatic ;  and  hence  is  likewise  found  to  purge  more, 
and  with  greater  irritation.  The  first  sort,  therefore,  is  most 
proper  where  a  stimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  exciting 
the  menstrual  flux  ;  whilst  the  latter  is  better  calculated  to  act  as 
a  common  purge. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Pownxa  of  Aloes  with  Canella.     (Pulvis  Aloes  cum 

Canella.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  (Hepatic  aloes,  D.)  one  pound  ; 

white  canella,  three  ounces : 

Powder  them  separately,  and  then  mix  them. 

This  was  formerly  well  known  by  the  title  of  Hiera  Picra. 
The  spicy  canella  acts  as  a  corrigent  to  the  aloes,  but  the  com* 
pound  is  more  adapted  to  be  formed  into  pills,  than  to  be  used 
in  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  a  convenient  medicine  for  costive 
habits  not  subject  to  the  piles.  Dose  10  grains  to  a  scruple  at 
bed-time. 
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Aloetic  Powder  with  Guaiacum.    (Purvis  Aloes  cam 
Guaiaco.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  one  ouoce  and  a  half;   (Hepatic 
aloes,  D.) 

gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce ; 

aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce : 

Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum  separately  to  powder ;  then  mix 
them  with  the  aromatic  powder. 

This  powder  is  supposed  to  combine  the  sudorific  effects  of  the 
guaiac  with  the  purgative  of  the  aloes.  It  is  given  in  the  rheu- 
matism.  The  dose  is  ten  grains  to  a  scruple,  night  and  morning. 

Aloetic  Powder  with  Iron.   (PuItis  Aloeticus  cum  Ferro.  L.) 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

myrrh,  two  ounces  ; 

— .  dry  extract  of  gentian, 

vitriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce : 

Reduce  them  separately  to  powder,  and  mix  them. 

This  combination  is  sufficiently  judicious,  as  in  some  cases  the 
combined  effects  of  an  aloetic  and  chalybeate  prove  of  very  great 
advantage.  But  powder  is  a  bad  form  of  exhibiting  aloes ;  we 
would  therefore  recommend  it  to  be  formed  into  pills  or  boluses, 
with  a  little  mucilage.  It  is  given  in  chlorosis.  The  dose  is  five 
grains  to  a  scruple. 

Aloetic  Pills.    (Pilulae  Aloetice.  £.) 

Take  of  aloes,  in  powder, 

. soap,  equal  parts. 

Beat  them  with  simple  syrup  into  a  mass  fit  for  making  pills. 

Pills  of  Aloes  and  Ginger.    (Pilule  Aloes  cum  Zingibere.  D.) 

Take  of  hepatic  aloes,  one  ounce ; 

■  ginger  root,  in  powder,  one  drachm ; 

■         soap,  half  an  ounce ; 
■  essence  of  peppermint,  half  a  drachm* 

Powder  the  aloes  with  the  ginger,  then  add  the  soap  and  the  oil, 
so  as  to  form  an  intimate  mixture.  Forms  an  excellent  purge 
for  costive  habits,  in  the  dose  of  five  to  ten  grains* 
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Compound. Pills  of  Aloes.     (Priulse  Aloes  Composite.  L.) 

Take  of  socotrine  aloes/  powdered,  one  ounce ; 
■    extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce ; 

oil  of  caraway  seeds,  two  scruples ; 

syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Beat  them  together. 

Although  soap  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  solution 
of  the  aloes  in  the  stomach,  as  was  supposed  by  Boerhaave  and 
others,  it  is,  probably,  the  most  convenient  substance  that  can  be 
added,  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence  for  making  pills.  When 
extract  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they  re-act  upon  each 
other,  and  become  too  soft  to  form  pills,  so  that  the  addition  of 
any  syrup  to  the  mass,  as  directed  by  the  London  college,  is  per- 
fectly unnecessary ;  unless,  at  the  same  time,  some  powder  be 
added  to  give  it  consistency. 

These  pills  are  much  used  as  warm  and 'stomachic  laxatives : 
they  are  very  well  suited  for  the  costiveness  so  often  attendant 
on  people  of  sedentary  lives,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  in  the  materia  medica.  The  dose  about 
ten  grains. 

Pills  or  Aloes  ahd  Assafcetida.    (Pilule  Aloes  et  Asm 

Foetidat.  E.) 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in  powder, 

assafcetida, 

— —  soap,  equal  parts : 
Form  them  into  a  mass,  with  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic. 

These  pills,  in  doses  of  about  ten  grains,  twice  a-day,  produce 
the  most  salutary  effects  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  attended  with 
flatulence  and  costiveness. 

Pills  of  Aloes  with  Colocynth.    (Pllulae  Aloes  cum 
Colocynthide.  £.) 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes, 

scammony,  of  each  eight  parts ; 

■  colocynth,  four  parts ; 

oil  of  doves, 

■  sulphate  of  potass  with  sulphur,  of  each  onV  part : 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  scammony  into  a  powder,  with  the  salt; 
then  let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  the  oil, 
be  added :  lastly,  make  it  into  a  proper  mass  with  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic.    This  suits  best  ?ery  costive  habits  of  body. 
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Pills  of  Alois  and  Myrrh.    (Piluhe  Aloes  et  Myrrtae.  E.) 
Take  of  socotrine  Aloes,  four  parts ; 

myrrh,  two  parts  j 

saffron,  one  part  i 

Beat  them  into  a  mass  with  simple  syrup. 

Lond. 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 

myrrh, 

saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

syrup  of  saffron,  as  much  as  Is  sufficient : 

Powder  the  aloes  and  myrrh  separately  ;  and,  afterwards,  beat 
all  the  ingredients 'together  into  a  mass. 

These  pills  have  long  continued  in  practice,  without  any  other 
alteration  than  in  the  sjrup  with  which  the  mass  is  made  up,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  saffron.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine  may 
be  easily  understood  from  its  ingredients.  Given  to  the  qaaatity 
of  half  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples,  they  prove  considerably  ca- 
thartic, but  they  answer  much  better  purposes  in  smaller  doses 
as  laxatives. 

Ethereal  Tincture  or  Aloes.     (Tinctura  Aloes  iEtherea.  E.) 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes, 

myrrh,  of  each,  in  powder,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 

English  saffron,  sliced,  one  ounce  ; 

sulphuric  ether,  with  alcohol,  one  po'und  : 

Digest  the  myrrh  with  the  sulphuric  ether  with  alcohol  for  four 
days,  in  a  close  vessel ;  then  add  the  saffron  and  aloes.  Digest 
again  for  four  days,  and,  when  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour 
off  the  tincture. 

This  tincture  agrees  generally  in  its  effects  with  the  other  tinc- 
tures of  aloes,  the  only  difference  arising  from  the  more  pene- 
trating and  stimulating  nature  of  the  menstruum  itself.  The 
dose  is  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  cold  water  to  be  taken  going 
to  bed.     Given  in  gouty  habits. 

Wine  of  Socotrine  Aloes,  commonly  called  Sacred  Tinc- 
ture.   (Vinum  Aloes  Socotrhix,  vulgo  Tinctura  Sacra.  E.) 
Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in  powder4,  one  ounce ; 

. lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised, 

— ^—   ginger,   bruised,  each  one  drachm  ; 
m  Spanish  white  wine,  twp  pounds  : 

Digest  for  seven  days,  stirring  now  and  then,  and  afterwards  strain. 
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Wimb  of  Aloes.    (Viaum  Aloes*  L.) 

Take  of  soeotrfoe  aloes,  eight  ounces ; 
6 — *  cancfta  alba,  two  ounces  ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  six  pints ; 

proof  spirit,  two  pints  : 

Powder  the  aloes  and  candla  separately  ;  mix  them,  and  pour  on 
the  wine  and  spirit;  digest  for  fourteen  days,  bow  and  then 
shaking  them ;  and  strain. 

It  b  proper  io  mix  white  sand  cleansed  from  impurities,  with 
the  powder,  io  order  to  prevent  the  moistened  aloes  from  sticking 
together. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in  great  esteem,  i\ot  only  as  a  ca- 
thartic, bat  likewise  as  a  stimulus.  The  dose  is  from  two  to 
four  drachms. 

It  appears  from  long  experience  to  be  a  medicine  of  excellent 
service.  The  dose,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  ooe  to  two  ounces.  It 
may  be  introduced  into  the  habit,  so  as  to  be  productive  of  excel- 
lent effects,  as  an  alterant,  by  giving  it  in  small  doses  at  proper 
intervals  :  thus  managed,  it  docs  not  for  a  considerable  time  ope- 
rate remarkably  by  stool ;  but  at  length  proves  purgative,  and 
occasions  a  lax  habir  of  much  longer  continuance  than  that  pro- 
duced by  the  other  commou  cathartics. 

PRESCRIPTIONS, 
fy.  1.    Take  of  socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,       drachm    £ 

soap,     .......    drachm  1T 

essential  aromatic  oil  of  cloves    drops    3 

-  simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient   to 
form  a  mass : 

Make  into  thirty  pills,  of  which  take  four  every  night.  Given 
to  open  the  body  in  costive  habits. 

J£.  2.    Take  of  the  aloetic  powder  with  iron     drachm  1 

syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Make  sixteen  pills,  of  which  take  fonr  every  night.  A  good 
tonic  aperient,  only  gently  moving  the  body  and  at  the  same 
time  bracing. 

]£.  3.     Take  of  the  powder  of  aloes  with  guaiacum,  scruples  2 

antimonial  powder    ....    scruple  I 

simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  : 

Make  into  sixteen  pills,  of  which  two  are  to  be  taken  ewery 
night  going  to  bed.    ExcelUnt  where  perspiration  is  wanted. 
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ft.  4.    Take  of  aloetic  wine,    -    -     -    -    -    ounces  «J 

.  compound  spirit  of  ammonia:     ounce  £ 

Take  a  tea-spoonfull  occasionally  in  some  cold  water  in  ray 
torpid  habits* 
ft.  d.    Take  of  socotrine  aloes,    -    *    -    -    drachms  % 

new  milk:     .....    ounces  8 

Rub  them  together  for  a  clyster.    This  is  useful  to  destroy  the 
ascarides,  or  tittle  thread.worm. 
ft.  6\    Take  of  tincture  of  aloes,    -    -    .    .  drachm    1 
'     tincture  of  rhubarb    -    -    .    drachms  3 
■  cinnamon  water,    -    *    -    -    drachms  6 

■  peppermint  water,  equal  quantities : 

Make  into  an  opening  draught  To  be  taken  on  going  to  bed, 
and  early  in  the  morning,  where  there  is  giddiness  of  the  heady 
to  determine  to  the  morta  4i$cenden$y  or  descending  large  artery, 
leading  from  the  heart,  and  to  stimulate  the  lower  bowels.  A 
Tery  useful  purge  in  paralytic  cases. 
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ACORUS  CALAMUS. 


Class  VI.  Hexandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Essest.  Gem.  ChAr.    Spader  cylindrical,  covered  with  floecules :  Corolla 

Biz-petalled,  naked :  Style  none :  Capsule  three-celled. 
Spec.  Cbar.    Scape  mocronate,  very  long,  foliaceotn. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  He  leaves  of  this  plant  are  long,  sword-shaped,  sheathing 
one  another,  and  commonly  undulated  on  one  side.  The  flowers 
are  small,  numerous,  and  produced  upon  a  spadix  or  conical 
spike*  The  capsule  is  oblong,  triangular,  and  divided  into  three 
cells  containing  numerous  oval  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  perennial,  and  grows  plentifully  in  rivulets  and 
marshy  places  about  Norwich  and  other  parts  of  England,  in 
the  canals  of  Holland,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  The  shops  have  been  usually  supplied  from  the  Ldraut 
with  dried  roots,  which  do,  not  appear  to  be  superior  to  those  of 
oar  grown  growth. 

The  root  is  full  of  joints,  crooked,  somewhat  flatted  on  the 
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sides,  internally  of  a  white  colour  and  loose  spongy  textare: 
its  smell  is  strong;  the  taste  warm,  acrid,  bitterish,  andaro* 
malic ;  both  the  smell  and  taste  are  improred  by  exsiccation. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

This  root  is  generally  looked  npon  as  acarmfoaiife  and  sto- 
machic medicine,  and  as  such  is  sometimes  made  use  of  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  said  by  some,  though  erroneously,  to  be  superior  in 
aromatic  flarour  to  any  other  regetable  that  is.  produced  in  these 
northern  climes.  It  is,  nerertheless,  a  suficiently  elegant  aro- 
matic. The  fresh  root  candied  is  said  to  be  employed  at  Con- 
stantinople  as  a  presenratiTe  against  epidemic  diseases.  The 
ka?es  of  this  plant  hare  a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  more  agreeable, 
though  weaker,  than  that  of  the  roots. 
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DRAGON'S  BLOOD  TREE. 

CALAMUS  ROTANG. 


Clan  VI.  Hexaadria.    Order  I.  Moaofyaia. 
,  Ctar.  Cats.    Calyx  fix-leaved:  CmUa  none:  Berry  dry,  one- 
•ceded,  iavenely  fabricated, 
tree.  Ca*a.     Cmfyx  six-leaved:  Cordim  none:  /fcrrjf  dry,  oae  leaded, 
backwards  imbricated. 


DESCRIPTION. 

lms  may  be  considered  as  a  scandent  kind  of  palm :  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  is  hollow,  jointed,  beset  with  spines ;  Its  upper 
part  takes  a  horizontal  direction,  and  overruns  the  neighbour, 
rag  trees,  hi  extent  reaching  above  a  hundred  feet  The  leaves 
are  sererai  feet  long,  narrow,  sword*shaped,  serrated,  with 
spinous  teeth.  Calyx  six  persisting  leaflet*.  No  corolla*  Fruit 
larger  than  a  filbert,  contains  a  red  resinous  pulp,  whfeh  soon 
becomes  dry. 
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;  HTSTQRY. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  ■  East  Indfct,  whore  it  commonly  grows 
in  woods  near  riv ers,  and  has  long  supplied  Europe  with  walk- 
iug-canes,  which  hare  usually  beta  imported  by  the  Dutch. 

mejMcai,  Virtue. 

Several  trees  are  know?*  to  ibound  with  a  red  resinous  juice, 
which  is  obtained  by  wounding  wo  bark,  and  is  called  dragon's 
blood,  as  the  Pterocarrju*  Draco*  or  Pterocarpus  officinalis  of 
Jacquin,  the  Dracaeua  Draeo,  tM  Dalbergia  monetaria,  and  the 
Pterocarpus  sontolinus.     fiestto  these,  many  of  the  Indian  red 
woods,  while  growing,  pour  forth  through  the  fissures  of  the 
bark  a  blood-coloured  jpta?,  forming  a  resinous  concretion,  to 
which  the  name  dragon's  Mood  has  been  affixed.    This  drag, 
bowever,  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Calamus  Ro- 
tang,  and  is  procured  at  the.  Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Kaempfer,  by  exposing 
this  fruit  to  the  steam  of  boiling  water,  which  softens  the  ex- 
ternal shell,  and  forces  out  the  resinous  fluid,  which  is  then  in- 
closed in  certain  leaves  of  the  reed  kind,  and  hung  in  the  air  to 
dry.    Another  way  of  obtainitrg  the  Sanguis  Draconis  is  by  sim- 
ply boiling  the  fruit  in  water,  inspissating  the  strained  decoction, 
and  drying  it  hi  tfie  same  manner  as  the  former*    In  Paiimbanta 
the  external  surface  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  often  observed  covered 
with  the  resin,  which  is  rubbed  off  by  shaking  the  fruit  together, 
in  a  bag ;  when  this  is  done,  the  drug  is  melted  by  the  sun's 
heat,  and  formed  into  globules,  which  are  folded  in  leaves :  this 
is  deemed  the  purest  kind  of  dragon's  blood ;  and  that  which  is 
next  in  goodness  is  procured  by  taking  the  fruit,  which  it  found 
to  be  stttHthtendci  wHh  resin,  out  of  the  bag,  and,  after  broking 
it,  exposing  it  to  the  sun,  or  boiling  it  gently  in  water:  the  drug 
then  appears  floating  upon  the  surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  and 
shaped  into  small  cakes, 
it  is  employed  in  hajmorrhagas  and  flaxes. 
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WHITE    LILY. 

L1LIUM  CANDIDUM. 


CUui  VI.  Hezandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 

Esssarr.  Gnr.  Char.  CoroZ/a  six-petalled,  campanulas,  with  a  longitu- 
dinal line  for  a  nectary :  Capsule  having  its  valves  connected  with  netted 
threads. 

Spsc.  Chab.    Leave*  scattered :  Corolla  campanulate,  smooth  within. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Hoot  bulbous.  Stem  upright,  rising  about  three  feet.  Leaves 
numerous,  smooth,  without  footstalks.  Flowers  large,  white, 
terminating  the  stem  in  clusters  upon  short  peduncles.  The  co- 
rolla is  bell-shaped,  composed  of  six  petals  of  a  beautiful  white 
coloflr.  Capsule  oblong,  divided  into  three  cells,  containing 
aanj  flattish  seeds  of  a  semicircular  shape. 
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HI8TORY. 

It  b  a  satire  of  the  Lsrant,  and  was  coltfaratod  here  since  the 
Mme  of  Gerard. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE8. 

The  root  is  extremely  mucilaginous;  and  boiled  with  milk 
and  water  b  employed  as  an  emollient  cataplasm  to  broken 
breasts.  The  expressed  juke,  with  some  brandy  in  it,  b  much 
boasted  of  as  a  popular  remedy  for  disorders  of  the  eyes. 
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BARBERRY. 

BERBERIS  VULGARIS. 


Clou  VI.  Hexandria.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Ennrr.  Gaa.  Cbab.    Calyx  six-leaved:. Petals  six:  two  gland*  at  each 

unguis:  Style*  none:  Berry  two-deeded. 
Spec  Chab.     Peduncles  raccmowi  Spines  triple. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Ihe  flowers  are  in  clusters  like  the  currant:  the  fruit  oblong, 
red :  the  leaves  oblong-ovatc,  serrated :  stem  defended  by  three 
thorns. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  found  wild  in  our  hedges.  The  stamens  have  a  remark*, 
ble  sensibility,  moving,  when  touched  by  any.  thing,  towards  the 
pbtillam :  a  curious  fact,  discovered  by  Dr.  Smith,  the  first  bo- 
tanist of  the  age.  Leaves  tender,  and  very  subject  to  the  rubigo, 
which  will  infect  the  corn  in  its  neighbourhood. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  bark  of  the  stem  infused  in  beer  has  the  reputation  of 
caring  the  jaundice*  It  dyes  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  hence  probably 
arose  this  boasted  Virtue.  The  leaves  and  fruit  are  acid,  and  in 
the  form  of  jam  very  refreshing  in  acute  disease,  vis.  all  kinds 
of  inflammation,  as  Haller  says  he  has  experienced  with  pa- 
tients, and  in  himself. 

Prosper  Alpinus  mentions,  that  beiug  attacked  with  a  putrid 
fever  accompanied  with  a  bilious  diarrhoea,  he  owes  his  recovery 
wholly  to  eating  the  fruit  of  the  barberry.  Simon  Pauli  relates 
that  he  found  a  similar  result.  J.  Bauhin  recommends  the 
same  remedy  hi  dysentery ..  These  observations  certainly  merit 
the  attention  of  modern  practitioners,  adds  in  general  being 
found  beneficial  in  such  alarming  diseases,  when  perhaps  a 
drink  made  of  the  berries,  sweetened  with  sugar,  might  be 
found  a  specific  in  such  fatal  disorders.  The  jam  is  thus  pre- 
pared:-~ 

Barberry  Jam. 

Pick  them  from  the  stalks,  bake  them  in  an  earthen  pan  2 
when  baked,  pass  them  Arough  *  sieve  with  a  large  wooden 
spoon ;  weigh  the  barberries,  and  put  their  weight  of  powdered 
sugar ;  mix  well  together,  put  it  in  your  pans  and  cover  it  up ; 
set  it  in  a  dry  place ;  when  you  have  filled  your  pans,  sift  pew. 
dered  sugar  over  the  tops. 
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COMMON  MEADOW  SAFFRON. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE. 

Clou  VI.  Hexaadria.    Order  III.  Trigynia. 
Eatnrr.  Geh.  Char.     Corolld  fix-parted »   Tube  radical:   Cayavfaf  can 

iiected,  inflated. 
8rse.  CflAfl.    Leaves  flat,  lanceolate,  erect. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  root  k  a  double  succulent  bulb.  The  flower  it  large,  of 
a  purple  colour,  and  conies  directly  from  the  root  The  leaves 
appear  hi  spring,  and  are  radical,  and  spear-shaped*  Corolla 
consisting  of  a  single  petal,  divided  into  six  lance-shaped  erect 
segments.  Capsule  three-lobed,  divided  into  three  cells,  con. 
taming  globular  seeds,  which  are  not  ripened  until  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  when  the  capsule  rises  above  the  ground  upon  a 
strong  peduncle. 

HI8TORY. 

Meadow  saffron  is  a  perennial  bulbous-rooted  plant,  which 
grows  in  wet  meadows  in  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe. 
It  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  at  which  time  the  old 
bulb  begins  to  decay,  and  a  new  bulb  to  be  formed.  In  the  foL. 
lowing  May  the  new  bulb  is  perfected,  and  the  old  one  wasted 
and  corrugated.    They  are  dug  for  medical  use  in  the  beginning 
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of  summer.  The  sensible  qualities  of  the  fresh  root  are  very 
yarious,  according  to  the  place  of  growth,  and  season  of  the 
year.  In  autumn  it  is  inert;  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  highly 
acrid :  some  have  found  it  to  be  a  corrosive  poison ;  others  say 
they  have  eaten  it  in  considerable  quantity  without  experiencing 
any  effect.  When  it  is  possessed  of  acrimony,  this  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  garlic,  and  is  entirely  destroyed  by  drying. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Stoerck,  Collin,  and  Plenk,  have  celebrated  its  virtues  as  a 
diuretic  in  hydro  thorax  and  other  dropsies.  But  it  is  at  best  a 
very  uncertain  remedy.  The  expressed  juice  is*  used  in  Alsace 
to  destroy  vermin  in  the  hair. 

From  various  observations  on  the  effects  of  colchicum  made 
by  baron  Stoerck,  and  especially  upon  the  infusion  of  three 
grains  of  the  fresh  root  in  four  ounces  of  wine,  Y\e  remarked 
that  its  diuretic  power  was  very  considerable,  and  therefore  con. 
eluded  that  if  its  deleterious  acrimony  were  destroyed,  it  might 
prove  in  this  character  an  efficacious  medicine :  accordingly  he 
digested  an  ounce  of  the  recent  root,  sliced,  in  a  pound  of  vin- 
egar for  forty-eight  hours  with  a  gentle  heat ;  the  vinegar  being 
then  strained,  it  proved  acrid  to  the  taste,  constringed  and  irri- 
tated the  fauces,  and  excited  a  slight  cough ;  to  obviate  which 
he  mixed  the  vinegar  with  twice  its  weight  of  honey,  and  gently 
boiled  it  down  to  the  consistence  of  honey,  forming  an  oxymel 
sufficiently  grateful ;  and  which,  taken  in  doses  of  a  drachm, 
promoted  a  copious  discharge  of  urine,  without  producing  any 
inconvenience  from  its  acrimony,  though  it  moderately  stimu- 
lated the  fauces,  and  absterged  the  mucus.  Thus,  like  the  squill, 
it  was  found  both  expectorant  and  diuretic ;  and  the  successful 
use  of  this  medicine,  in  various  hydropic  disorders  in  the  hospital 
at  Vienna,  equalled  the  baron's  utmost  expectations.  He  fe» 
commends,  at  first,  a  drachm  of  the  oxymel  to  be  given  twice 
a  day  in  any  suitable  vehicle,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose 
to  an  ounce  or  more  in  a  day.  Many  other  practitioners,  who 
employed  the  oxymel  colcbici  in  these  complaints,  also  expe- 
rienced its  good  effects,  especially  in  Germany  and  France, 
where  it  continues  to  be  a  favourite  medicine:  in  England,  howr 
ever,  the  colchicum  has  been  less  successful,  and  is  very.  gene, 
rally  thought  a  less  efficacious  diuretic  than  the  squill,  which 
excels  it  still  more  as  an  expectorant    The  London  college, 
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conformably  to  the  practice  of  Stoerck,  directs  an  oxymel  ool- 
chid,  and  that  of  Edinburgh  a  syrup ;  .the  latter,  however,  dif. 
fers  from  the  former  only  in  osing  sugar  instead  of  honey. 

PREPARATION. 
Strop  of  Colchicum.    (Syrupus  Colchici  Antnmnalis.  £•) 

Take  of  colchicam  root,  fresh,  cut  into  thin  slices,  one  ounce; 

vinegar^  sixteen  ounces ; 

■  double  refined  sugar,  twenty-six  ounces : 

Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar  two  days,  occasionally  shaking 
the  vessel ;  then  strain  the  infusion  with  gentle  expression.  To 
the  strained  infusion  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  a  little,  so  as  to 
form  a  syrnp. 

This  syrup  seems  to,  be  the  best  preparation  of  the  colchicuiiu 
We  must  take  care  to  gather  this  root  in  the  proper  season ; 
and  from  errors  in  this  particular  we  are  to  ascribe  the  uncer- 
tainty  in  the  offsets  of  this  medicine  as  found  in  the  shops.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  as  a  diuretic,  and  may  be  taken  from  a  drachm 
or  two  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  or  more. 

Oxtmxx  of  Meadow  Saffron.    (Oxymel  Colchici.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  the  fresh  root  of  meadow  saffron,  cut  into  thin  slices, 
one  ounce ; 

distilled  vinegar,  one  pint ; 

clarified  honey,  two  pounds  by  weight: 

Macerate  the  root  of  meadow  saffron  with  the  Tinegar  in  a  glass 
fgsaelj  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  forty-eight  hours.  Strain  the  li- 
quor, pressed  out  strongly  from  the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Lastly,  boil  the  mixture,  frequently  stirring  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup.  This  is  an  active  prepara- 
tion, bat  its  nie  may  be  entirely  superseded  by  the  syrnp  of  the 
same  root    The  dose  given  is  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 
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WATER  DOCK. 

ftUMEX  HVDROLAPATUUM. 


Clou  VI.  Hexundria.     Order  III.  Trigynia. 
Em  Aft.  Gtw.  Char.    Cafyx  triphyllous :   Fe/ab  three,  conniving:  W 

onc9  trKjoctrtwif, 
Svbc  CtfA*.    Jlo*#r  Mattwri :  F/fom  eatire,  gtaalfcrtN* :  Letfwt  laiee* 

late,  acute* 

DESCRIPTION. 

Tms  plant  rises  to  fire  feet  in  height.  The  upper  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  and  on  linear  and  pointed  spikes ;  those  at  the 
bottom  are  near  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  of  a  narrow  orate 
form*,  somewhat  indented,  and  rftand  upon  long  channelled  foot- 
stalks. The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  hang  in  whorled  spikes 
upon  slender  peduncles.  The  calyx  is  cot  into  three  pointed 
segments.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  three  petals,  which  are 
0? ate,  narrow,  pointed.    The  capsule  is  composed  of  three  pe- 
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tab,  which  by  approaching  each  other  assume  a  triangular  form, 
and  in  this  state  are  called  valves.  The  seed  is  solitary,  ovate, 
triangolar. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  Eugiaifd,  and  grows  in  ditches,  pools,  and 
rifers.     Flowers  in  July  and  August. 

M&1HCAL  virtues. 

Many  of  the  lapatha  were  formerly  officinal  herbs,  of  which 
the  water  dock  has  been  esteemed  to  be  the  most  efficacious,  and 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  still  retained  in  the  Materia  Medka : 
the  leave*,  which  manifest  considerable  acidity,  are  said  to  pos- 
sess a  laxative  quality,  and- have  therefore  been  used  to  obviate 
costiveness:  the  roots  are  strongly  astringent,  and  have  been 
much  employed,  both  externally  and  internally,  for  the  cure  of 
scurvy ;  especially  when  the  gums  are  spongy,  and  frequent  hae- 
morrhages supervene.  It  is  also  recommended  in  various  other 
cutaneous  defoliations,  and  in  visceral  obstructions :  and  in 
order  to  give  the  hydrolapathum  additional  importance,  Mun- 
tiogios  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Herba  Bri- 
tannica  of  the  ancients ;  but  many  physicians  still  think  this  root 
does  not  peculiarly  -differ  from  other  astringents,  and  arc  scep- 
tical enough  to  place  no  faith  in  the  great  virtues  ascribed  to  it 
by  Muntingius,  and  our  own  countryman  Sir  John  Hill. 
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COMMON  SORREL. 

RUMEX  ACETOSA. 


Cla*  Yl.  HenndrU.    Order  HI.  Trlgynia. 
Embwt.  Got.  Cba*.  CdEyr  triphylloas:  P««b  three,  cooaifiaf:  S«4«*» 

triqaetrow. 
Spbc.  Cbai.    Flowrt  dkecioui:  Leaves  oblong,  sagittate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  from  one  to  two  feet  The  radical  lea? es  are  arrow- 
shaped,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks, 
but  those  on  the  stem  are  without  footstalks,  and  placed  alter- 
nate. The  lowers  are  produced  in  terminal  spikes,  tinged  of  s 
reddish  colour.    The  seeds  are  single,  and  of  a  triangular  shape. 

VIRTUES. 
Sorrel  is  made  by  the  French  into  soup  with  milk,  and  form 
a  refrigerant  food,  useful  in  phlogistic  or  inflammatory  habits, 
and  in  the  scurry. 
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HORSE   CHESTNUT. 
jESCULUS  jhppocastanum. 


Class  VI.  Heptandria.    Order  I.  Aflonegyaia. 
Eshcjtt.  Gen.  Chak.     Calyx  ftionopby  lions,  fife- toothed,  ventricose :  C*- 

roll*  live-petalled,  unequally  coloured,  interted  on  the  calyx. 
Spec  ',  Chab.    Leaves  composed  of  seven  large  lobes. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  beautiful  tree  grows  to  a  great  height  The  leaves  are 
large,  digitated,  cut  into  seven  divisions,  which  are  loog,  ser- 
rated, ribbed,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and  proceed  from  a  com- 
mon centre  attached  to  a  long  footstalk.  The  flowers  termi- 
nate the  branches  in  large  conical  spikes.  The  capsule  is  round, 
tough,  fleshy,  beset  with  spines,  divided  into  three  valves,  and 
contain  two  or  three  roundish  seeds  of  a  shining  brown  colour. 

HISTORY. 

Though  the  castanea  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  yet 

Mstthiolus  seems  to  be  the  first  author  who  describes  the  horse 

chestnut;  which  was  brought  into  •  Europe  about  the  middle  of 

the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  so*  scarce  in  the  time  of  Clusius 
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that  there  was  then  but  one  tree  known  at  Vienna,  which  being 
too  young  to  bear  fruit,  nuts  were  obtained  from  Constant!- 
nople  in  1688,  after  which  this  tree  was  Very  generally  propa- 
gated. It  was  cultifated  in  England  by  Mr.  John  Tradescant 
in  1033,  and  is  now  very  common  in  this  country.  The  wood 
is  white,  soft,  soon  decays,  and  is  therefore  of  little  Talue.  The 
fruit  in  appearance  resembles  that  of  the  Spanish  chestnut,  and 
is  eaten  by  sheep,  goats,  deer,  oxen,  and  horses.  It  contains 
much  farinaceous  matter,  which  by  undergoing  a  proper  pro- 
cess, so  as  to  direst  it  of  its  bitterness  and  acrimony,  probably 
might  afford  a  kind  of  bread:  starch  has  been  made  of  it,  and 
found  to  be  very  good :  it  appears  also  to  possess  a  saponaceous 
quality,  as  it  is  used,  particularly  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  woollens,  and  in  washing  and  bleach- 
ing  linens. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Its  introduction  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  its  seed  having  been  used  and  recommended  as  a 
sternutatory  in  some  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  headach.  With  this 
view  it  was  drawn  up  the  nostrils  in  the  form  oi  an  infusion  or 
decoction,  or  in  the  form  of  powder. 

The  bark  has  been  proposed  as  an  indigenous  substitute  lor 
the  very  expensive  and  often  adulterated  Peruvian  bark.  Many 
successful  experiments  of  its  effects,  when  given  internally  in  in- 
termittent and  typhous  fever,  aud  also  when  applied  externally 
in  gangrene,  sufficiently  warrant  future  trials.  Although  che- 
mical analysis  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  us  to  de- 
termine from  it  the  medical  use  of  any  substance,  I  may  observe 
that  the  active  constituent  of  this  bark  is  tannin,  which  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  presence  of  cfochonin,  the  predominant,  and 
probably  the  active,  constituent  of  Peruvian  bark.  In  powder 
it  may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple  and  a  half,  or  a  drachm, 
for  a  dose,  fiuchholz  prefers  a  solution  of  a  drachm  of  the  ex- 
tract in  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  of  which  sixty  drops  are 
to  be  given  every  three  hours. 

The  kbark  intended  for  medicinal  use  is  to  be  taken  from  those 
branches  which  are  neither  very  old  nor  very  young,  and  to  be 
exhibited  under  similar  forms  and  doses,  as  directed  with  respect 
to  the  Cortex  Peruvianus,  It  rarely  disagrees  with  the  i 
but  its  astringent  effects  generally  require  the  occasional  i 
nistration  of  a  laxative. 
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MEZEREON. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM. 


CUut  VIII.  Octandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
EamT.  Go.  Char.     Corotta  four-cleft,  withering,  including  the  lU- 

■iMt  £#rry  one-seeded. 
irEc;  Cbar.    Flowers  tetiile,  canline :  Iiaeei  lanceolate,  decldnont. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  four  or  fife  feet,  and  sends 
off  several  branches.  The  exterior  bark  is  of  a  gray  colour. 
The  leaves  are  few,  tender,  lance-shaped,  and  appear  at  die 
termination  of  the  branches  after  die  flowers  are  expanded.  The 
lowers  are  in  thick  clusters,  each  composed  of  a  single  petal, 
cat  into- four  oval  segments,  of  a  bright  red  colour.  They  pro- 
dace  numerous  red  berries,  containing  one  round  seed. 

8b 
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HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  Engine  and  i*  cntfhated  in  our  gardens  oa 
account  of  the  beauty  and  earjiness  of  its  flowers,  which  appear 
in  FebruaYy  and  March. 

MEDIC*},  virtues. 

The  berries  are  extremely  inviting,  and  as  their  acrimony  is 
not  immediately  perceived^  the  ignorant  and  unwary  may  be 
tempted  to  eat  (hem.  1  had  once  a  sister  who  died  an  infant 
from  eating  these  berries.  Withering  relates*  that  twelve  of 
them  being  given  to  a  child,  it  vomited  blood,  and  died  almost 
immediately. 

In  this  country  the  mezereon  is  principally  employed  for  the 
cure  of  some  siphylitic  complaints,  and  in  this  way  Dr.  Donald 
Monro  was  the  first  who  gave  testimony  of  its  efficacy  in  the 
successful  use  of  the  Lisbon  diet  drink.  A  few  months  after 
this,  several  cases  were  published  by  Dr.  Russel,  .then  physician 
to  St.  Thomas's  hospital,  fully  establishing  the  utility  of  the 
cortex  mezerei  in  venereal  nodes.  He  says,  "  The  disease  for 
which  I  principally  recommend  fhe  decoction  of  mezereon  root, 
as  a  cure,  is  the  node,  that  proceeds  from  a  thickening  of  the 
membrane  of  the  bones,  which  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  part  of  those  tumours,  at  least  when  recent.  In  a 
thickening  of  the  periosteum  from  other  causes  I  have  seen  very 
good  effects  from  it"  But  in  the  nocturnal  pains,  accompanying 
siphylis,  unless  occasioned  by  the  node  itself,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  join  a  solution  of  sublimate  to  the  decoction.  We  may 
also  remark,  that  Dr.  Russel  never  found  the  decoction  to  in. 
crease  any  of  the  natural  evacuations.  Dr.  Cullen  observes, 
that  "  Dr.  Home  has  not  only  found  this  decoction  to  cure 
scirrhous  tumours,  which  remain  after  the  Ines  venerea,  and  after 
the  use  of  mercury,  but  that  tt  healed  also  some  scirrhous  tu- 
mours from  other  causes ;  and  that  he  has  employed  it  in  se- 
veral cutaneous  affections,  and  sometimes  with  success.'.' 

The  considerable  and  long  continued  heat  and  irritation  that 
is  produced  in  the  throat  when  mezereon  is,  chewed,  induced  Dr. 
Withering  to  think  of  giving  it  in  a  case  of  difficulty  of  swallow* 
ing,  seemingly  occasioned  by  a  paralytic  affection.  The  patient 
was  directed  to  chew  a  thin  slice  of  the  root  as  often  as  the  pould 
bear  it,  and  in  about  a  month  recovered  her  power  of  swallow* 
ing.    This  woman  had  suffered  the  complaint  three  years,  and 
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was  greatly  reduced,  being  totally  unable  to  swallow  solids*  and 
liquids  bat  very  imperfectly. 

It  has  also  been  used  instead  of  a  perpetual  blister,  occasion* 
ing  infinitely  less  pain  and  inconvenience.  For  this  purpose 
a  square  piece  of  the  recent  bark,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  macerated  a  little  in  vinegar, 
is  applied  to  the  skin,  over  which  is  bound  a  leaf  of  ivy  or  plan- 
tain.  This  application  is  at  first  renewed  night  and  morning, 
till  it  cauterizes  the  part  and  brings  on  a  serous  discharge,  when 
a  renewal  of  the  bark  once  in  24  hours  is  found  sufficient  to  Con- 
tinue the  issue  for  any  length  of  time.  By  means  of  suitable 
plasters  we  conceive  that  it  might  be  applied  behind  the  ears  to 
relieve  the  eyes,  and  on  a  larger  scale  prove  an  useful  practice  in 
sundry  diseases.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  some- 
times produces  cutaneous  eruptions,  which  Bergius  attributes  to 
the  absorption  of  the  acrid  particles  of  the  bark.— 1.  c  vide  Essai 
sur  l'Usage  et  les  Effets  de  l'Ecorce  du  Garou. 

PRESCRIPTIONS* 
I£.  1.  Take  of  sarsaparilla,  two  ounces; 

■  liquorice  root, 

■  ■  mesereon  root,  of  each  half  an  ounce) 
shavings  of  guaiacum, 

shavings  of  sassafras  wood,  of  each  one  ounce  i 

Infuse  these  ingredients  in  eight  pints  of  boiling  water  for 
twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  them  until  one  half  of  the  water 
be  consumed ;  afterwards  strain  the  decoction.  Use  this  as  a 
diet  drink,  taking  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  one  quart  during 
the  day.  This  is  employed  as  an  assistant  to  a  mercurial  course 
jof  alteratives,  especially  after  mercury  has  been  used  for  some 
time.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  and  may 
be  given  in  rheumatism,  and  cutaneous  disorders  proceeding  from 
foulness  of  the  blood  add  juices. 

J£.  %,  Take  of  mesereon  root,  two  drachms  J 
— —  boiling  water,  two  pounds : 
BoQ  to  a  pound.    At  the  end  of  the  boiling  add  lujuorke  foot* 
sliced,  one  ounce :  strain. 

Two  to  four  ounces  are  to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
With  this  prescription  alone  Dr.  Russel  cured  nodes,  &c«*  as 
before  mentioned, 
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BALSAM  OF  GILEAD. 

AMYRIS  GILEADENSIS. 


Class  Y III.  Octandria.    Order  1.  MonOgyaia. 
Essent.  Gen.  Ckab.    Calyx  four-toothed:  Petal*  four,  oblong:  SHgm§ 

tetragonal:  Berry dru paceoos. 
Spec.  Char.    Leave*  ternate :  Peduncles  one-flowered,  lateral. 


DESCRIPTION. 

According  to  Mr.  Bruce,  the  balessan  or  balm  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  fourteen  feet :  its  branches  are  numerous,  spread* 
ing,  crooked :  the  wood  is  white,  soft,  and  covered  with  a  smooth 
ash. coloured  bark :  the  leaves  are  small,  few,  commonly  con- 
sisting of  one  pair  of  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  top :  the 
pinnae  are  sessile,  inversely  ovate,  entire,  veined,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour :  the  flowers  are  scattered  upon  the  branches,  and 
of  a  white  colour:  the  calyx  is  permanent,  and  divided  at 
Che  brim  into  four  small  pointed  teeth:  the  petals  are  four, 
small,  oblong,  concave,  white :  the  filaments  are  eight,  tapering, 
erect,  and  terminated  by  oblong  anthene :  the  gennen  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  placed  above  the  insertion  of  the  corolla :  the  style 
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is  Chick,  of  the  length  of  the  filaments,  and  terminated  by  a  qua. 
drangnlar  stigma :  the  fruit  is  of  the  drupaceous  kind,  roundish, 
opening  by  four  valves,  and  containing  a  smooth  nut 

HISTORY. 

Mr.  Bruce  informs  us  that  the  balm  tree  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia, 
growing  among  the  myrrh  trees  behind  Asab,  all  along  the  coast, 
to  the  Straits  of  Babelmaodel ;  and  that  it  was  early  transplanted 
into  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  into  Judaea  1000  years  before  the 
qaeen  of  Sbeba,  who,  according  to  Josephus,  gave  this  tree, 
among  other  presents,  to  king  Solomon. 

"  The  bark  of  the  balsam  tree,"  Mr.  Bruce  says,  "  is  cut  with 
an  axe  when  the  juiee  is  in  its  strongest  circulation,  hi  July, 
August,  and  the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  then  received 
into  a  small  earthen  bottle,  and  every  day's  produce  gathered 
and  poured  into  a  larger,  which  is  kept  close*/  corked.  The 
opobalsamum,  or  juice  flowing  from  the  balsam  tree,  at  first 
when  it  is  received  into  the  bottle  or  vase  from  the  wound  from 
whence  it  issues  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  apparently  turbid, 
in  which  there  is  a  whitish  cast,  which  I  apprehend  are  the  glo- 
bules of  air  that  pervade  the  whole  of  it  in  its  first  state  of  for-, 
mentation ;  it  then  appears  very  light  upon  shaking.  As  it  set- 
tles and  cools,  it  turns  clear,  and  loses  that  milkiness  which  it 
first  had  when  flowing  from  the  tree  into  the  bottle.  It  then  has 
the  colour  of  honey,  and  appears  more  fixed  and  heavy  than  at 
first.  After  being  kept  for  years,  it  grows  of  a  much  deeper 
yellow,  and  of  the  colour  of  gold.  I  have  some  of  it  which  I 
got  from  the  cadi  of  Medina  in  1768 ;  it  is  now  still  deeper  in 
colour,  full  as  much  as  the  yellowest  honey.  It  is  perfectly 
fluid,  and  has  lost  very  little  either  of  its  taste,  smell,  or  weight. 
The  smell  at  first  is  violent,  and  strongly  pungent,  giving  a  sensa- 
tion to  the  brain  like  that  of  volatile  salts  when  .rashly  drawn*  up 
by  an  incautious  person.  This  lasts  in  proportion,  to  its  fresh. 
MS* ;  for,  being  neglected  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  it  quickly 
loses  this  quality,  as  it  probably  will  at  last  by  age,  whatever 
care  is  taken  of  it." 

The  balsam  which  one  tree  yields  is  very  small,  and  the  col- 
lecting of  it  is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  hence  it  is  so  very  scarce 
that  the  genuine  balsam  is  rarely  if  ever  exported  in  a  commercial 
war.  The  best  balsam,  according  to  Alptnns,  is  at  first  turbid 
and  white,  of  a  very  strong  pungent  smell,  like  that  of  turpen- 
tine, but  much  sweeter  and  more  fragrant,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid, 
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astringent  taste :  on  being  kept  for  some  time  it  becomes  tkin, 
limpid,  light,  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  after 
which  it  grows  thick  like  turpentine,  and  loses  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. Some  compare  the  smell  of  this  balsam  to  that  of  citrons, 
others  to  that  of  a  mixture  of  rosemary  and  sage  flowers.  The 
chief  mark  of  its  goodness  is  said  to  be  founded  on  this,  that 
when  dropped  on  water  it  spreads  itself  all  brer  the  surface, 
forming  a  thin  peHide,  tough  enough  to  be  taken  up  upon  the 
point  of  a  pin,  and  at  the  same  time  impregnating  the  water  with 
its  smell  and  flavour. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE, 

.  It  appears  on  Scripture  authority,  that  the  great  value  and  use 
of  this  drug  remounts  to  very  early  ages*,  as  it  seems  coeval  with 
the  India  trade  for  pepper.  To  enumerate  all  the  virtues  nnd 
medicinal  cases  still  attributed  to  it  by  eastern  nations  would  be 
outraging  the  bounds  of  all  rational  credibility :  but  they  who 
are  desirous  of  this  information  may  be  gratified  by  consulting 
Alpinus.  European  physicians  consider  it  to  be  not  essentially 
different  from  other  resinous  fluids,  or  turpentines,  especially  as 
we  find  it  imported  here ;  it  is  therefore  generally  believed  that 
the  Canada  and  Copaiva  balsams  will  answer  every  purpose  for 
which  it  can  be  employed.  In  Turkey  it  is  not  only  in  high 
esteem  as  a  medicine,  but  also  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and 
cosmetic:  its  effects  with  respect  to  its  last~mentioned  use  seem 
to  depend  merely  on  its  stimulating  the  skin  ;  for  it  is  observed 
by  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  that  the  day  after  she  had 
used  the  balsam  her  face  became  red  and  swollen  j  an  moon* 
venience  which  she  suffered  for  three  days  +• 


•  Balm  and  myrrh  were  carried  by  the  Ishmaelites  to  Egypt*—- See 
Gen.  ch.  xxxvii.  ver.  25. 

.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  its  virtues  we  learn  from  the  following 
▼em  in  Jeremiah:—44  Is  there  no  baton  in  Gilead  i  is  there  no  pbyeiciaa 
there?  why  then  Is  not  the  health  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  recovered*" 
— Ch.  -viii.  ver.  28. 

+  See  Letter  c 
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SASSAFRAS  TREE. 

LAURUS  SASSAFRAS 


Cktu  IX.  Eaaeaadri*.    Order  I.  Mono* yola.  : ' 
Essnrr.  Gem.  Char.    Calyx  none :  Corolla  calycine,  su^parted :  Neajmjrw 
glandular,  three  tubercles,  terminating  in  bristly  points,  surrounding  the 
germen.    Interior  Filament  glanduliferons :  Drupe  one-seeded. 
Spec.  Cbar.    Leaves  three  lobed,  entire. 


DESCRIPTION. 

It  rises  to  a  tree  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high.  The  leaves  vary 
in  form  and  size,  some  being  oral  and  entire,  others  cut  into 
lobes,  of  a  pale  green,  veined,  downy  on  the  inside,  and  placed 
alternate*    Flowers  in  pendent  spikes. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  cultivated  in 
Jamaica.    It  is  the  wood  which  is  commonly  employed.    It  is 
brought  to  ns  in  long  branched  pieces.    It  is  soft,  light,  and  of 
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a  spongy  texture ;  of  a  rusty  white  colour ;  of  a  strong  pleasant 
smell,  resembling  that  of  fennel ;  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic  sub- 
acrid  taste.  The  bark  is  rough,  of  a  brown  ash  colour  on  the 
outside,  and  ferruginous  colour  within  j  spongy  and  dirigible 
into  layers,  and  of  a  stronger  taste  and  smell  than  the  wood. 

Neumann  got  from  480  grains  80  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
60  of  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  120  watery,  and  7-5  al- 
coholic. In  distillation  alcohol  elc?ates  nothing,  but  water  a 
ponderous  essential  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  about  10  from 
48a 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE, 

Sassafras,  from  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  it  contains,  is 
a  gently  stimulating,  heating,  sudorific,  and  diuretic  remedy. 

It  is  best  given  in  infusion.  The  decoction  and  extract  are 
mere  bitters,  as  the  oil  is  dissipated  by  the  preparation. 

The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distillation.  It 
is  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  and  sinks  in  water.  It  is  highly 
stimulating  and  heating,  and  must  be  given  only  in  very  small 
doses. 

PREPARATION. 

Volatile  Oil  of  Sassafras.    (Oleum  Volatile  Lauri  Sassafras.) 

The  dose  is  from  two  to  ten  drops.  This  is  a  powerful  sti- 
mulant It  enters  into  what  is  called  a  decoction  of  the  woods 
(Decoctum  Sarsaparillss  compositum),  which  see  under  the  tide 
SarsapariOa.  See  also  the  article  Guaiacum,  with  which  it  is 
usefully  combined. 
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GREATER  INDIAN  CRESS, 

OR 

NASTURTIUM. 

TROPJEOLUM  MAJUS. 


Clou  VIII.  Octandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Essamr.  Gav.  Char.     Calyx  monophyUous,  spurred :  Petals  five,  unequal : 

Berry  three  together,  dry. 
8rec.  Caam.    Leave*  peltate,  sub-fire-lobed :  Petals  obtuse. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Stalk  trailing,  succulent,  stretching  several  feet.  Lea?es 
roundish,  peltate,  marked  by  several  radiated  ribs,  entire,  placed 
on  long  waving  footstalks,  attached  to  the  centre  of  each  leaf. 
Flowers  large,  of  a  bright  crimson.  Calyx  juicy,  like  the  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  with  a  large  horn-like 
nectary  attached  to  it,  cut  into  five  segments,  acute,  erect,  striate. 
Corolla  composed  of  fire  petals,  roundish,  the  two  upper  bent 
back,  marked  with  dark  lines  at  the  bases ;  the  three  under  are 
bearded  at  the  base. 
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HISTORY. 

This  plant  is  native  of  Peru.  It  flowers  in  June  till  October, 
and  is  row  commoa  in  our  gardens* 

VIRTUES. 

When  braised  the  leaves  emit  a  pungent  odour,  with  die  smell 
of  horse-radish.  By  distillation  we  obtain  both  the  smell  and 
flavour  of  this  pladi  Hence,  where  the  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is 
intolerable,  #e  have  a  grateful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium  of 
South  America. 
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GREATER  BISTORT,  or  SNAKEWEED. 

POLYGONUM  BISTORTA. 


Oa$$  Till.  Octaodria.    Order  III.  Trigynia. 
Estaw*.  Gbh.  Cham.    CoroOm  fire-parted,  calycioe :  Seed  one,  angular. 
Inc.  Cia*.    ttea»  simple,  swelled  at  the  jainfcs  Ltam  ovate,  raanlaf 
ietotbepetiokfl. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  blackish 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  reddish  within ;  it  is  writhed  or  bent 
vermlcularly  (whence  the  name  of  the  plant),  with  a  joint  at 
each  bending,  and  full  of  bushy  fibres :  the  root  of  this  species 
has,  however,  generally  bnt  one  or  two  tarns,  others  three  or 
more.  The  stalk  is  simple,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height. 
Radical  leaves  oval,  or  rather  heart-shaped;  the  upper  leaves 
narrower,  undulated,  and  embrace  the  stem.  The  flowers  are 
clustered  in  a  spike,  and  terminate  the  stem.  These  are  of  a 
light  red  colour.  The  corolla  is  tubular,  divided  into  five  small 
oval  segments,  which  are  at  the  base  suppHed  with  several  nec- 
tariferous glands. 

HISTORY. 

Bistort  grows  wild  in  moist  meadows  in  Britain,  and  flowers 
in  May. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Dr.  Culleo  observe*,  that  the  bistorta,  "  boA  h7  its  MO»ble 
qualities,  aod  by  the  colour  it  gives  with  green  vitriol,  and  by 
the  extracts  it  affords,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  our 
vegetable  astringents,  and  is  justly  commended  for  every  virtue 
that  has  been  ascribed  to  any  other.  As  such  we  have  frequently 
employed  it,  and  particularly  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  in 
larger  doses  than  those  commonly  mentioned  in  Materia  Medica 
writers'*  Both  by  itself,  and  along  with  gentian,  we  have  given 
it  to  the  quantity  of  three  drachms  a  day."  The  dose  of  the 
Toot  in  substance  is 'from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 

The  great  Boerhaave  recommends  "  a  decoction  of  it,  or  the 
tincture,  for  fixing  of  loose  teeth,  diabetes,  a  too  abundant  fe- 
male relief,  in  passing  of  blood  by  any  outlet,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, and  to  prevent  miscarriages.  He  says  that  the  bistort  and 
tormentil  root  have  an  equal  claim  to  astringency,  and  there- 
fore equal  virtues.0 

"  Haec  planta  a  virtute  adstringente  laudatur  quam  maximd 
ita,  nt  nullum  medicamentum  jcopo  adstringente  pnescribatur, 
quin  ingrediatnr  bistorts  et  tormentilte  radix,  que  pari  passu 
ambulant,  sic  nt  hie  habeomus  maximum  roborans  et  adstriogens, 
jta  nt  in  omni  morbo,  ubi  statim  rhabarbarum  et  berbam  pa- 
tientfae  laudavi  quoad  partem  adstringentem,  conveniat;  d  vero 
cum  aceto  vel  vino  coquatur,  turn  hoc  decoctum  est  optimum 
ad  dentes  vacillantes  lavandos,  et  ljoc  modo  dentis  tormenta  a 
laxitate  curantur,  si  decoctum  ad  locum  accedere  possit:  nine  in 
omni  morbo  convenit,  ubi  nimia  fibrarum  laxitas  adest,  utin 
diabete  humorum,  in  hemorrhagiis,  in  fluxu  meosium  nimio, 
mictu  sanguineo,  in  vomitu,  diarrhoea  et  praecavendo  abortu." 
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LAURUS  CAMPHORA. 


Clue  IX.  Enneaadria.    Order  I,  Monogyaia. 

£ment.  Gem.  Cbab.  Calyx  none:  Corolla  calcyne,  six-parted:  Nectary 
glandular,  three  tubercles,  terminating  in  bristly  points,  surrounding  the 
gennen :  Interior  Filament  glanduliferous : ,  Drupe  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  lanceolate-ovate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  uis  tree  grows  to  a  considerable  height.     Lea? es  ovate,  lance- 
shaped,  entire,  smooth,  nerved,  on  the  upper  side  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish green,  on  the  under  glaucous,  standing  upon  long  foot- 
stalks.     The  flowers  are  small,  white,  on  long  footstalks,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  ale  of  the  Kea?es.     No  calyx.    The  corolla  is 
composed  o(  six  orate,  concave,  unequal  petals. 
HISTORY. 
The  camphor  laurel  grows  in  great  abundance,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  size,  in  the  forests  of  Japan.    It  is  not  uncommon 
in  green-houses  in  England.      E?ery  part  of  the  tree  smells 
strongly  of  camphor,  which  is  obtained  from  the  trunk,  branches, 
and  root,  by  distillation.    They  are  cut  down  into  small  pieces, 
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and  pat  into  a  still  with  a  proportion  of  water.  After  the 
water  has  been  kept  boiling  forty-eight  hoars,  the  camphor  is 
found  adhering  to  the  straw  with  which  the  head  of  the  still  is 
lined.  In  this  state  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  called 
.  crude  camphor.  -  It  is  very  impure,  consisting  of  small  brownish 
or  dirty-gray  grains,  mixed  with  straw,  wood,  hair,  and  other 
impurities.  From  these  it  is  purified  in  Holland  by  a  second 
sublimation  in  glass  vessels ;  being  pre? iously  mixed  with  quick* 
lime,  to  combine  with  and  prevent  any  empyreumatic  oil  with 
which  it  may  be  contaminated  from  subliming,  while  the  cam* 
phor  concretes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  into  cakes,  convex 
on  the  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other,  about  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  thinner  at  the  edges,  and  generally  perforated  in 
the  middle. 

Pure  camphor  is  lighter  than  water,  very  white,  pellucid, 
somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  brittle,  yet  tough  and  elastic, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  putferizable ;  shining  Jn  its  fracture,  and 
crystalline  in  its  texture ;  of  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  pungent  taste, 
yet  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  coolness,  of  a  strong  and  very 
penetrating  smell ;  very  volatile,  inflammable,  burning  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  coal  or  ashes ;  capable  of  combining 
with  the  resins  and  balsams ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  fixed  and 
volatile  oils,  and  the  concentrated  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic, 
iuoric,  and  acetic  adds  ;  separable  from  these  alcoholic  and  acid 
solutions  by  water;  insoluble  in  water,  alkalis,  and  the  weaker 
acids ;  decomposed  by  heat,  when  mixed  with  alumina,  into  an 
essential  oil  and  charcoal ;  and  by  treating  it  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  forming  a  portion  of  camphoric  add ; 
and  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  add,  forming  artificial  tannin. 

But  the  production  of  camphor  is  not  confined  to  the  Lauras 
camphora,  although  it  furnishes  almost  all  the  camphor  of  com- 
merce ;  it  is  found  in  very  great  purity  in  interstices  among  the 
woody  fibres  of  an  unknown  tree  in  Borneo ;  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  Lauras  cinnamomum  and  cassia,  Alpiuia 
galanga,  Amomum  zedoaria,  &c. ;  in  the  seeds  of  the  Amomum 
cardamomuro,  Piper  cubeba,  &c. ;  and  in  many  indigenous  plants, 
as  in  the  Thymus  serpyllum  and  vulgaris,  Juniperus  communis, 
Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Salvia  officinalis,  Mentha  piperata,  &c } 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  essential  oils  of  rosemary,  laven* 
dar,  marjoram,  and  sage.  An  artificial  camphor  may  also  be 
prepared,  by  directing  a  stream  of  muriatic  acid  gas  into  oil  of 
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Uupealine,  differing  from  common  camphor  in  not  being  solo* 
ble  hi  weak  nitric  add,  nor  being  precipitated  by  water  from  its 
flotation  in  strong  nitric  acid.  Camphor  is  now  uaifersall/  coo- 
aidered  as  a  peculiar  principle  of  ?egetaWe$,  and  not  as  a  resin, 
as  stated  by  the  Dublin  college. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Camphor  is  a  very  active  substance  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach. It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body  considerably,  and  gives 
a  tendency  to  diaphoresis,  bat  without  quickening  the  pulse.  At 
first  it  raises  the  spirits,  bnt  produces  a  subsequent  depression, 
and  facilitates  voluntary  motion.  In  excessive  doses  it  causes 
syncope,  anxiety,  retchings,  convulsions,  and  delirium.  These 
violent  effects  of  camphor  are  most  effectually  counteracted  by 
•plain. 

In  a  morbid  state  of  the  body, camphor  allays  inordinate  actions. 
When  the  pulse  is  hard  and  contracted,  it  renders  it  fuller  and 
softer.  It  removes  spasms,  and  flitting  pains  arising  from 
spasms ;  and  in  delirium,  when  opium  fails  of  procuring  sleep, 
camphor  will  often  succeed.  It  is  also  said  to  correct  the  bad 
elects  of  opium,  mezereon,  cantharides,  and  the  drastic  purga- 
tives and  diuretics.  The.  most  general  indication  for  the  use  of 
camphor,  is  the  languor  or  oppression  of  the  vis  vibe. 

Dr.  Cullen  gives  us  the  following  account  of  this  important 
remedy :— Camphor  has  been  employed  in  fe? ers  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  in  nervous  fevers  attended  with  delirium  and  moch 
watchfulness ;  and  In  such  I  have  frequently  employed  it  with 
advantage.  Some  time  ago  I  have  often  seen  it  employed  by 
my  fellow-practitioners  in  such  cases ;  and  that  the  good  effects 
of  it  did  not  always  appear,  I  imputed  to  its  being  used  only 
hs  small  quantities.  Since  we  came  into  the  free  use  of  wine 
and  opium,  camphor  has  been  little  employed  in  the  practice  of 
this  country.  The  use  of  it,  however,  has  been  very  fully  esta* 
Wished  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  on  the  continent ; 
among  these  I  reckon  the  late  learned  and  experienced  Werlhoff, 
who  often  employed  it  in  many  inflammatory  diseases  with  great 
benefit,  and  plainly  ghes  us  his  opinion  in  favour  of  its  refri- 
gerant power. 

The  use  of  this  medicine  has  been  especially  remarkable  in 
putrid  fevers,  of  which,  indeed,  we  have  not  many  instances  in 
this  country ;  but  from  the  very  remarkable  antiseptic  powers 
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which  it  discovers  in  experiments  oat  of  the  body,  it  is  tot/  pro- 
bable, that  when  thrown  into  the  body  in  large  quantities,  so 
that  at  least  its  more  subtile  parts  may  be  diffused  over  the  whole 
system,  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  considerable  antiseptic 
effects.  Its  power  in  resisting  and  coring  gangrene,  in  the  ex- 
periments  of  Collin,  are  very  remarkable;  but  whether  that 
power  be  owing  to  its  antiseptic  virtue  alone,  or  to  its  operation 
at  the  same  time  on  the  nervous  system,  I  would  not  rashly  de- 
termine. 

Both  from  its  use  in  low,  or  what  are  called  malignant  ftienj 
and  from  its  antiseptic  powers,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  has 
been  of  great  service  in  the  confluent  small-pox.  It  is  also  likely 
that  it  may  be  of  service  in  favouring  the  eruption  of  exanthe- 
mata, and  of  bringing  them  back  to  the  skin,  when  from  any 
cause  they  had  suddenly  receded,  though  I  have  no  particular 
eiperience  of  this. 

These  are  the  cases  of  acute  diseases  in  which  camphor  hat 
been  useful ;  and  its  use  in  many  chronic  cases  is  equally  well 
authenticated.  Whenever  diseases  depend  upon  a  mobility  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  an  irregularity  of  its  motions,  it  may 
be  eipected  that  such  a  powerful  sedative  should  be  of  service. 
Accordingly,  many  practitioners  have  reported  its  virtues  in 
hysteric  and  hypochondriac  cases ;  and  I  myself  have  had  fre- 
quent eiperience  of  it. 

In  spasmodic  and  convulsive  affections  it  has  also  been  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  even  in  epilepsy  it  has  been  useful.  I  have  not,  in- 
deed, known  an  epilepsy  entirely  cured  by  camphor  alone,  but 
I  have  had  several  instances  of  a  paroxysm,  which  was  expected 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  prevented  by  a  dose  of  camphor  exhi- 
bited at  bed-time;  and  even  this  when  the  camphor  was  given 
alone :  but  it  has  been  especially  useful  when  given  with  a  dose 
of  cuprum  ammoniacum,  of  white  vitriol,  or  of  the  flowers  of 
zinc 

Since  the  report  of  Dr.  Kinnier,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  xxxv.,  camphor  has  been  often  employed  in 
cases  of  mania ;  and  I  have  given  above  an  account  of  a  trial 
which  I  had  made  of  it  In  that  case,  however,  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  nor  in  several  other  trials  has  it  been  more  so  with  me, 
or  other  practitioners  in  this  country. 

We  have  had  here  lately,  in  a  patient  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Lata,  surgeon,  a  notable  example  of  the  use  of  camphor  in 
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a  maniaral  case,  which  I  think  it  proper  to  take,  notice  of 
here. 

This  shows  clearly  enough  the  power  of  camphor  in  maqia; 
and  I  hare  only  to  add,  that  though  in  several  other  instances 
it  has  not  made  a  cure,  it  has  not  in  any  instance  of  a  moderate 
dose,  that  is,  not  exceeding  half  a  drachm,  occasioned  any  dis» 
order  in  the  system ;  and  in  several  cases  it  has  induced  sleep, 
and  rendered  the  mind  for  some  time  more  quiet* 

I  observe  that  by  large  doses  De  Berger  has  been  more  success* 
fnl ;  and  perhaps  the  reason  of  our  failure  has  been  our  not  attend- 
ing to  his  admonition.  In  his  letter  to  Werlhoff  on  the  subject  of 
camphor  he  has  the  following  passage:  "  Multoties  hoo  remedio 
in  mea  praxi  utor,  praecipue  in  inflammationibus  intends,  magno 
cum  snccessu,  etdemiror  tarn  multos  medicos  ab  usu  ejus  interno 
abhorrere.  Non  din  est,  quod  pnemissis  pnemittendis  maniacum 
eo  saohati  penitus  restitui.  In  eo  vero  momentum  praecipuum 
situm  est,  ut  sufficiente  dosi  et  diu  satis  exhibeatur." 

This  is  particularly  confirmed  by  a  case  given  by  Joerdens  in 
the  Onfmerdum  Norimbergense.  In  several  other  writers  there 
are  accounts  of  maniacal  and  melancholic  cases  cured  by  the  use 
of  camphor ;  bat  many  of  the  practitioners  who  report  such,  cures 
acknowledge,  that  in  many  cases  it  had  disappointed  their  ex- 
pectations. Whether  these  failures  have  been  owing  to  the  not 
employing  at  the  same  time  nitre,  vinegar,  and  some  other  re- 
medies which  are  supposed  to  contribute  much  to  the  virtues  of 
camphor,  we  would  not  determine ;  but  we  are  clear  that  mania 
it  a  disease  of  considerable  diversity  with  respect  to  its  causes* 
and  that  there  are  certain  cases  of  it  onty  to  which  camphor  is 
properly  adapted.  In  cases  of  an  organic  affection  of  the  brain, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  camphor  or  any  other  remedy 
can  be  of  use. 

I  have  mentioned  abo? e  that  several  practitioners  have  em* 
ployed  camphor  in  the  most  acute  inflammatory  diseases ;  and 
therefore  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  it  has  been  given  also 
internally  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  with  adrantage.  We  have  no  experience  of  it,  because  we 
have  found  another  method  of  cure  generally  successful;  but  J 
take  this  occasion  to  mention  its  external  use  as  often  of  great 
service  in  removing  the  rheumatic  pains  of  the  joints  or  muscles, 
This  we  have  often  experienced,  and  have  no  doubt  of  camphor 
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having  a  poeunar  power  in  taking  of  the  inflammatory  state  in 
caset  both  of  rheumatism  and  gout  In  the  case  of  rheumatism 
it  is  a  matter  of  comroop  eiperienoe ;  in  the  case  of  goat  it  is 
mora  rare;  bat  I  hate  had  the  following  particular  example  of 
it  A  gentleman  had  broaght  from  the  East  Indies  an  oil  of 
camphor,  a  native  substance,  which  seemed,  by  its  smell  and 
taste,  to  be  no  other  than  camphor  in  that  form,  and  which  I 
perceive  to  be  mentioned  bj  naturalists  as  a  native  substance, 
produced  by  several  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  This  the  person 
|tossessed  of  recommended  to  alt  his  acquaintances  as  an  infajli* 
ble  femedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism ;  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
often  laboured  under  the  gout,  and  then  felt  the  pains  of  it  an* 
usually  severe,  was  persuaded  to  apply  it.  He  bad  then  the 
gout  exceedingly  painful  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  instep 
of  ode  foot  On  this  part  he  rubbed  a  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
camphor;  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  or  a  Httle  more,  ha  was 
entirely  freed  from  the  pain  he  had  before.  In  less,  however, 
than  an  hoar  after,  he  had  a  pain  and  inflammation  come  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  other  foot  As  the  peun  here  became  prtetty 
severe,  he  again  employed  the  oil  of  camphor,  and  with  the  same 
effect  of  soon  relieving  the  pain  very  entirely.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  also  the  same ;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  the  pain  and 
inflammation  returned  to  the  foot  that  had  been  first  affected: 
and  here  again  our  patient,  obstinate  in  persisting  in  the  trial 
of  his  remedy,  again  applied  the  oil,  and  he  had  the  same  sue 
6e§$  as  before  in  relieving  the  part  affected,  and  with  the  same 
offset  also  of  occasioning  a  translation.  But  here  the  transta- 
fon  being  made  to  the  knee,  the  patient  abstained  from  any 
farther  application  of  the  oil,  and  suffered  the  pain  of  the  knee 
to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  and  till  it  went  off  by  some  swelling 
and  desquamation  in  the  usual  manner. 

Thht  history  shows  sufficiently  the  power  of  camphor  fen  reliev. 
fag  the  inflammatory  spasm  and  pain  of  the  part  chiefly  affected; 
but  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  no  effect  on  the  diathesis  of  the 
system,  and  that,  when  that  subsists,  as  camphor  is  ready  to 
occasion  a  translation,  it  will  always  be  employed  in  gouty  eases 
with  great  danger.  In  •cases  of  acute  rheumatism  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark,  that  a  strong  solution  of  camphor  in  oil 
wouM  relieve  the  pain  of  the  joint  for  the  time  chiefly  affected ; 
but  it  was  very  often  with  the  translation  of  it  to  another  joint 
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toon  after ;  and  we  have  therefore  long  ago  ceased  from  employ- 
ing such  an  application  in  all  ernes  when  an  acute  rheumatism 
was  very  general  and  strong  in  the  system. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  it  is  analogous  to  this  power  of  cam- 
phor in  taking  off  an  inflammatory  stale,  that  this  medicine  has 
been  often  found  so  useful  in  relieving  toothach  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  camphor  operates  by  {he  power  mentioned  in  reliev* 
ing  toothach,  but  it  is  also  by  exciting  a  copious  flow  of  salira 
and  mucus  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  mouth,  that  water 
Somewhat  impregnated  with  camphor,  employed  to  wash  the 
month,  has  been  frequently  of  service  in  relieving  the  disease* 

However  it  may  be  with  respect  to  toothach,  we  have  no 
donbt  that  the  antiphlogistic  nature  of  camphor  may  he  of  use 
in  curing  ophthalmia ;  and  this  gives  a  good  ground  for  the  many 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  introduce  camphor  into  the  me. 
dfcines  intended  to  be  employed  externally  in  the  cure  of  oph* 


We  have  now  mentioned  many  of  the  virtues  of  camphor  as 
employed  by  itself,  and  must  now  mention  some  instances  of  its 
peculiar  utility  when  combined  with  other  medicines. 

When  combined  with  drastic  purgatives,  it  is  said  to  moderate 
their  acrimony,  and  thereby  their  violent  operation.  We  have 
not,  indeed,  perceived  this,  and  perhaps  never  tried  it  in  a  proper 
manner ;  but  In  the  mean  time  the  respectable  authority  of  Mr. 
Lasonne,  the  father,  satisfies  me  that  it  is  well  founded. 

Another  opinion  that  has  been  very  general  is,  that  camphor 
tea  the  power  of  correcting  the  acrimony  of  cantharides.  In 
oppo&ion  to  this,  we  would  not  quote  the  facts  given  by  Dr. 
Heberdeu  of  two  several  instances  in  which  camphor  seemed  to 
occasion  strangury ;  for  I  must  conclude  these  facts  to  have  been 
very  accidental  occurrences,  as  I  hare  employed  eamphor  fifty 
-times,  even  in  large  doses,  without  my  ever  observing  its  having 
any  effect  upon  the  urinary  passages.  Mr.  Lasonne,  the  father, 
lias  observed,  as  I  have  done  frequently,  that  camphor,  though 
given  very  largely,  never  discovers  its  smell  in  the  urine^  whilst 
It  frequently  does  it  in  the  perspiration  and  sweat. 

It  was  formerly  a  frequent  practice  in  this  country  tomnoint  a 
Mistering  plaster  that  was  to  be  applied  to  the  back,  or  other 
part,  with  camphorated  oil,  and  this  with  a  view  of  preventing 
Strangury  from  the  cantharfdes.  The  practice,  however,  has 
beta  long  ago  laid  aside,  because  it  was  perceived  that,  in  most 
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persons,  if  the  plaster  was  allowed  to  continue  applied  for  above 
twelve  hours,  and  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  omitted  to  give 
the  patient  a  large  quantity  of  drink,  a  strangury  would  come 
en  notwithstanding  the  unction  of  camphorated  oil,  and  even  the 
exhibition  of  a  quantity  of  camphor  internally.  The  practitioners 
of  this  country  have  lost  their  faith  in  the  power  of  camphor  in 
correcting  the  acrimony  of  cantharides ;  and  for  preventing  the 
strangury  that  might  otherwise  arise,  they  trust  entirely  to  a 
large  exhibition  of  Arabic  emulsion,  and  to  the  piaster's  not 
being  allowed  to  lie  on  too  long. 

Another  virtue  ascribed  to  camphor  in  combination,  is  its 
moderating  the  action  of  mercury ;  and  if  the  saline  preparations 
of  mercury  are  triturated  with  a  portion  of  camphor,  this  abs- 
tracts a  part,  of  the  acid  that  had  been  united  with  die  mercury, 
and  therefore  renders  the  preparation  more  mild  than  before, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  deprive  entirely  the  preparation 
of  much  of  its  deobstruent  virtue.  This  we  have  had  experience 
of  in  that  very  acrid  preparation  of  mercury  the  turbeth  mineral, 
and  also  in  the  mercurius  dulcis  or  calomel,  which,  by  being 
triturated  with  camphor,  become  less  purgative,  and  less  ready 
to  excite  salivation.  How  far  this  mitigation  of  the  preparations 
of  mercury  leaves  them  equally  powerful  as  before  in  the  cure  of 
siphylis,  I  cannot  certainly  determine ;  but  am  of  opinion  that 
it  does  not,  if  (hey  be  employed  in  the  same  quantities  as  they 
would  have  been  before* 

This  mitigation  of  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury,  by  a 
combination  with  camphor,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  but  many 
practitioners  go  further,  and  allege  that  mercury,  in  every  con- 
dition, united  with  camphor,  becomes  a  more  mild  substance, 
lew  irritating  to  the  system,  while  it  is  equally  powerful  in 
curing  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  otherwise  adapted.  I  must 
admit  the  experience  of  the  practitioners  of  France  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  those  of  this  country  know  nothing  of  it;  and  I  can 
assert,  that  in  many  trials  a  quantity  of  camphor  added  to  our 
common  mercurial  ointment,  neither  prevented  the  unction,  in 
the  usual  quantity,  from  exciting  salivation,  nor  rendered  the 
symptoms  of  it  more  mild  than  usual. 

A  peculiar  combination  of  camphor,  said  to  have  considerable 
effects,  is  that  with  opium.  The  employment  of  opium  is  in 
many  persons  attended  with  some  inconvenience  and  disorder, 
as  I  have  observed  above;  and  every  practitioner  knows  it  to 
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be  alleged  by  some  respectable  persons,  that  camphor  joined 
with  it  prevents  these  disorders.  It  may  be  so,  bnt  I  hare  not 
foand  it  in  my  experiments.  I  have  found  large  doses  of  cam- 
phor dispose  to  sleep,  but  commonly  with  that  same  confusion 
of  head,  and  turbulent  dreams,  which  sometimes  arise  from  the 
nse  of  opium ;  and  I  hare  not  fouud  that  a  small  quantity  of 
camphor  has  any  effects  in  increasing  the  power  of  opium,  or  of 
rendering  the  operation  of  it  different  from  what  it  would  have 
been  if  employed  alone.  But  against  the  respectable  authorities 
of  Lasonne  and  Halle,  I  must  suspect  that  my  experiments  have 
not  been  made  properly,  or  often  enough. 

There  is  still  another  instance  of  the  improvement  of  a  medi- 
cine by  a  combination  with  camphor.  Mr.  Lasonne. assures  us 
that  camphor,  joined  with  the  Peruvian  bark,  gives  it  more 
energy  and  force,  whether  it  be  to  be  employed  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  curing  fever  or  gangrene ;  and  1  believe  this  to  be  well 


After  thus  treating  of  the  virtues  of  camphor,  we  must  speak 
of  its  dose  and  exhibition.  It  will  appear  clearly  from  what  is 
said  above,  that  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  very  different  quan- 
tities ;  and  it  appears  to  me  from  many  trials,  that  doses  of  a 
few  grains,  repeated  only  after  long  intervals,  have  hardly  any 
effect  at  all,  and  that,  to  obtain  sensible  effects  from  it,  it  must 
cither  be  given  in  large  doses,  not  under  that  of  twenty  grains,  or, 
if  given  in  smaller  doses,  these  must  be  repeated  frequently  after 
short  intervals.  The  latter  practice  is  preferred  by  some  emi- 
nent practitioners.  To  what  length  in  either  way  we  may  pro. 
•ceed,  I  have  not  experience  enough  to  determine  with  any  pre* 
ctsion.  From  .the  effects  of  two  scruples  given  in  one  dose  in 
the  case  narrated  above,  and  in  another  quoted  from  Dr.  Hoff- 
man, it  would  appear  that  such  doses  are  violent  and  dangerous; 
but  from  some  other  experiments  it  appears  that  larger  doses 
have  been  sometimes  given  with  impunity :  and  when  it  is  given 
in  divided  doses,  it  appears  from  Collin's  experiments  that  it  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm,  or  two  drachms  in  the 
cosine  of  a  day ;  and  in  one  of  his  experiments  it  was  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce :  and  the  same  will  appear  from 
the  history  which  I  have  given  above.  It  is  probable  that  from 
large  doses  only  considerable  effects  are  to  be-  expected ;  and  as, 
from  many  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  effects  of  camphor 
are  not  yiery  durable  in  the  body,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
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repeated  and  long  continued  nse  of  it  may  he  necessary  to  the 
cure  of  several  diseases. 

With  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  necessary  that  it  should  be  always  very  minutely  di- 
vided, as  we  know  it  is  not  readily  dissolved  iu  the  stomach  j 
and  while  it  remains  there  it  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  other 
contents,  and  in  that  way  be  applied  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  and  give  occasion  to  some  pain  there.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  minutely  divided  before  it  be  given ;  and  this  may  he 
done  by  rubbing  it  first  in  a. mortar  with  any  dry  powder,  such 
as  nitre,  or  hard  sugar :  but  to  make  certain  of  a  -minute  divi- 
sion,  it  b  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add  a  few  drops  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  or  of  other  such  spirituous  menstruum  as  the  spt- 
ritus  vitrioli  dulcis,  or  liquor  anodynus  mineralis  of  Hoffman. 

It  may  also  be  divided  by  rubbing  it  with  the  mucilage  of  gum 
Arabic ;  but  this  will  also  be  more  perfectly  executed  if  the  cam- 
phor is  previously  dissolved  by  a  little  spirit  of  wine  or  expressed 
oil.  By  iU  being  diffused  in  the  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  it  may 
be  again  diffused  in  any  watery  fluid  for  more  convenient  exhi- 
bition ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  camphor  diffused  iu  a  wa- 
tery fluid  is  ready  to  exhale  from  it,  or  rise  to  its  surface,  and 
to  render  the  exhibition  more  disagreeable.  When,  therefore, 
any  large  quantity  of  water  in  which  camphor  is  diffused  is  to 
be  prepared  at  once,  it  is  proper  to  employ  some  means  for  en- 
tangling the  camphor.  Sugar  alone  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose ;  and  it  is  more  effectually  done  bjr  triturating 
the  camphor  with  mucilage  alone,  or  with  a  portion  of  sweet 
almonds,  and  diffusing  it  again  by  means  of  mucilage  into  an 
emulsion. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  virtues  may  be  increased  by  ex- 
hibiting along  with  it  a  portion  of  nitre;  but  in  many  trials  I 
have  not  been  sensible  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  nitre, 
which,  in  any  quantity  that  can  be  conveniently  employed,  has 
little  effect  on  the  system.  It  U  with  more  probability  alleged, 
that  vinegar  exhibited  with  camphor  is  of  service.  Vinegar  car* 
tainly  gives  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  taste  of  camphor, 
and  seems  even  to  render  it  less  disagreeable  to  the  stomach ; 
and  we  may  allow  that,  both  by  its  refrigerant  and  antiseptic 
powers,  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to  the  virtues  of  the  < 
phor. 
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PREPARATIONS. 
1.  Camphorated  Mixture.    (Mittura  Camphorata.  L.  D.) 
Take  of  camphor,  one  drachm  (one  scruple,  D.); 


rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  little  (ten  drops,  0.); 
double  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
boiling  distilled  water,  (water,  one  pint,  D<): 


Rub  the  camphor  first  with  the  spirit  of  wine,  then  with  the 
sugar ;  lastly,  add  the  water  by  degrees,  and  strain  the  mixture. 

%  Camphorated  Emulsion.    (Emulsio  Camphorata.  E.) 

Take  of  camphor,  one  scruple ; 

■  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two  drachms ; 

■  double  refined  sugar,  one  drachm ; 
■     "   ■  water,  six  ounces : 


This  last  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common  almond 
emukieo.  Neither  of  these  mixtures  are  very  permanent,  as  the 
camphor  separates  and  swims  upon  the  surface  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  As  extemporaneous  prescriptions,  they  are,  how* 
ever,  Tory  convenient  modes  of  exhibiting  that  active  drug,  and 
may  be  given  to  the  extent  of  a  table-spoonful  erery  three  or 
four  hours  in  cases  of  lowuess.  The  latter  is  the  more  pleasant 
remedy,  and  of  equal  efficacy. 

3.  Camphorated  Tincture  of  Opium.  Paregoric  Euxir. 
(Tinctura  Opii  Cam pho rata.  L«;  sire  Elixir  Paregoricum.  D.) 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  in  powder, 

benzoic  add,  of  each  one  drachm ; 

■   camphor,  two  scruples  ;• 

essential  oil  of  aniseed,  one  drachm ; 

■ —  proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  : 

Digest  for  ten  days  (seven,  D.),  and  strain. 

In  this  formula  the  virtues  of  the  opium  and  the  camphor  are 
combined,  it  gets  an  agreeable  flavour  from  the  acid  of  beniojn 
and  essential  oiL  The  latter  will  also  render  it  more  stimu~ 
lating ;  but  whether  it  derif es  any  salutary  virtues  from  the  for* 
mor,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  originally  prescribed  under  the 
title  of  Elixir  Asthmaticum,  which  it  does  not  ill  deserve.  It 
contributes  to  allay  the  tickling  which  provokes  frequent  cough* 
ing ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  supposed  to  open  the  breast,  and 
give  greater  liberty  of  breathing.  It  is  given  to  children  against 
the  cbincough,  &c.  from  five  drops  to  twenty ;  to  adults,  from 
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twenty  to  a  hnudred.  Half  an  ounce,  by  measure,  contains 
about  a  grain  of  opium.  Much  abuse  is  made  of  this :  recourse 
is  had  to  it  upon  every  trivial  cold,  and  it  is  often  taken  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  opium, 
when  a  fatal  habit  is  induced,  with  all  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  opium.    It  is  a  very  heating  remedy. 

4.  Camphorated  Acetic  Acid.     (Acidum  Aceticum  Campho- 

ratum.  D.    Acidum  Acctosuro  Camphoratum.  £.) 

Take  of  acetic  acid,  six  ounces  by  measure ; 

'  camphor,  half  an  ounce : 

Reduce  the  camphor  to  powder,  by  triturating  it  with  a  little 
alcohol ;  then  dissolve  it  in  the  acid. 

The  alcohol  in  this  preparation  is  used  merely  to  facilitate  the 
reduction  of  the  camphor  to  powder ;  for  the  strong  acetous, 
or,  as  we  would  rather  call  it,  the  acetic  acid,  b  capable  of 
dissolving  even  a  larger  proportion  of  camphor  than  is  directed 
in  the  above  formula. 

This  solution  is  a  powerful  analeptic  remedy.  Its  vapour 
snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  which  is  the  only  method. of  using  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  pungent  stimuli  we  possess.  It  is  so  extremely 
volatile  and  corrosive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  preserve,  except  in 
glass  phials  with  round  glass  stoppers,  or  in  small  gold  boxes, 
such  as  are  used  for  Henry's  aromatic  spirit  of  vinegar,  for  Which 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  officinal  substitute. 

5.  Timcture  of  Camphor.  Camphorated  Spirit  op  Wire. 
(Tinctura  Cam  phone,  vulgdSpiritnsVinosusCamphoratns.  E. 
Spiritus  Camphoratus.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce,  E.  D«,  four  ounces,  L. 

■  alcohol,  one  pound,  E.,  two  pints,  L.,  eight  ounces, 

by  measure,  D. : 
Mix  them  together  that  the  camphor  may  be  dissolved. 
(It  may  also  be  made  with  a  double,  triple,  &c.  proportion  of 
camphor,  E.) 

These  solutions  of  camphor  are  only  employed  for  external 
uses,  against  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic  numbnesses,  innamuuw 
tions,  for  discussing  tumours,  preventing  gangrenes,  or  restrain- 
lag  their  progress.  They  are  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited  in* 
temally,  and  cannot  be  diluted  with  water  without  being  totally 
decomposed. 
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6.  Compouhd  Soap  Liniment.     (Linimentum  Saponis  Compo- 

sttanK  L«    Linimentum  Sapouis.  D.) 

Take  of  camphor,  one  ounce ; 

■  soap,  three  ounces ; 

■  spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pint : 
Digest  the  soap  in  the  spirit  of  rosemary  until  it  be  dissolved, 
and  add  to  it  the  camphor.  This  is  useful  to  excite  action  on 
the  surface,  atid  is  used  to  disperse  scrophulous  enlargements, 
and  to  moisten  flannel  with,  and  apply  it  to  the  throat,  in  cases 
of  qninsey.  It  is  a  more  lasting  stimulus  than  the  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  above. 

7.  Tincture  of  Soap  with  Opium,  formerly  Anodyne  Lini. 
ment.  (Tinctura  Sapouis  et  Opii,  ohm  Linimentnm  Ano. 
dynum.  £.) 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  from  die  same  Mb* 
stances,  as  the  simple  tincture  of  soap,  but  with  the  addition, 
from  the  beginning,  of 

Opium,  one  ounce. 

These  tinctures  are  only  used  externally,  and  possess  great 
efficacy  in  removing  local  pains,  when  rubbed  on  the  affected 
part.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  have  omitted  the  ano- 
dyne liniment,  probably  as  it  may  be  easily  prepared  extern* 
poraneously,  by  mixing  a  proportion  of  laudanum  with  soap 
liniment. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

I£.  1.  Take  of  camphor  (reduced  to  powder  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  proof  spirit  of  wine),  grains  8, 
■         antimonial  powder     -     grains  3, 
— — —  conserve  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 
Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  six  hours.    Given  in  low 
nervous  fevers. 

I£.  %  Take  of  camphor, 

»  Russian  castor, 

— —  musk,  of  each  reduced  to  powder,  grains  6  ; 

—  syrup  of  white  poppy,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  s 
Hake  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  This  is  given 
In  the  last  stage  of  putrid  fever,  when  hiccough  comes  on, 

J£.  3.  Take  of  prepared  kali    .    -    •    scruples    1, 

—  lemon  juice     -     -    .    ounce       £, 
— —  camphorated  mixture  •    drachms  IS: 
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Make  into  a  draught,  to  bo  taken  every  four  hoars.    Given  m 
what  are  called  nervous  disorders. 

R.  4.  Take  of  camphorated  mixture    -    -  '  -    ounces  6, 

— water  of  acetated  ammonia      -    ounces  £ : 

Take  four  table-spoonfuls  every  six  hours.     Given  under  the 
sane  circumstances  expressed  above. 

]£.  5.  Take  of  compound  soap  liniment,  ounces  2£, 
tincture  of  opium       «      ounce     -J: 
A  little  of  this  is  to  be  rubbed  qver  the  pained  part  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 
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CINNAMON   TREE. 

LAURUS  CINNAMOMUM. 


Class  IX.  Enneandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Estssrr.  Gn.  Chae.    The  tame  as  the  preceding. 
Spec.  Chab.    Leaves  three-nerved,  ovate-oblong  j  nerves  towards  the  apex 
evanescent. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  tree  rises  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  extends  six  feet 
It  has  numerous  branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  smooth 
bark.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  in  pairs,  upon  short  footstalks, 
ovate-oblong,  entire,  firm,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  of  sT 
bright  green  colour,  and  marked  with  three  whitish  longitudinal 
nerves.  The  (lowers  grow  from  the  younger  branches,  and  form 
a  kind  of  pankulated  umbel.  The  petals  are  six,  oral,  pointed, 
Doacave,  spreading,  of  a  greenish  white  colour.    The  fruit  is 
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pulpy;  pericarp  resembling  a  small  olive,  of  a  deep  blue  colour, 
containing  an  oblong  nut. 

HISTORY. 

This  valuable  tree  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  was  guarded 
with  unremitting  jealousy  by  the  Dutch,  that  they  might  mono- 
polize  the  commerce  of  its  productions.  They  failed,  however, 
in  the  attempt;  and  the  cinnamon  tree  is  now  propagated,  not 
only  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  but  also  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Ceylon  now  belongs  to  the 
British,  and  captain  Percival  has  published  a  \ery  interesting 
account  of  the  cinnamon  tree.  It  is  found  in  greatest  perfection 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Col  umbo,  and  grows  from 
four  to  ten  feet  high,  very  bushy.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  laurel,  and,  when  chewed,  have  the  hot  taste  and  smell 
of  cloves.  The  blossom  is  white  and  very  abundant,  but  dif- 
fuses no  odour.  The  fruit  resembles  an  acorn,  and  a  species  of 
fixed  oil  is  obtained  from  it.  There  arc  several  different  species 
of  chfnamon  trees,  or  trees  resembling  them,  in  Ceylon,  bet 
four  only  are  barked  by  government ;  the  honey  cinnamon,  the 
snake  cinnamon,  the  camphor  cinnamon,  which  is  inferior  to 
these,  and  yields  camphor  from  its  roots,  and  mixed  with  gam 
from  incisions  made  into  it,  and  the  cabatte  cinnamon,  which  is 
harsher,  and  more  astringent  than  the  others.  The  bark  is  col* 
lected  at  two  seasons ;  the  grand  harvest  lasts  from  April  to 
August,  the  little  harvest  is  in  December.  Such  branches  as  are 
three  years  old  are  lopped  off;  the  epidermis  is  then  scraped  off, 
the  bark  slit  up,  loosened,  and  removed  entire  so  as  to  form  a 
tube  open  at  one  side.  The  smaller  of  these  are  inserted  within 
the  larger,  and  they  are  spread  out  to  dry.  They  are  then 
packed  up  in  bundles.  The  tasting  of  these  bundles  to  ascertain 
their  quality  is  a  very  disagreeable  duty  imposed  on  the  surgeons. 
It  excoriates  the  tongue  and  month,  and  causes  such  intolerable 
pain  as  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  occupa- 
tion two  or  three  days  successively.  In  their  turns,  however, 
they  are  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  they  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
pain  by  occasionally  eating  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter.  It  b 
then  made  up  into  large  bundles  about  four  feet  long,  and  eighty 
pounds  in  weight.  In  stowing  the  bales  on  shipboard,  the  in. 
terstices  are  filled  up  with  black  pepper,  a  practice  which  is  sup. 
posed  to  improve  both  spices. 

The  best  cinnamon  is  rather  pliable,  and  ought  not  ranch  to 
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exceed  stout  writing  paper  in  thickness.  It  is  of  a  light  yellowish 
colour ;  it  possesses  a  sweet  taste,  not  so  hot  as  to  occasion  pain, 
and  not  succeeded  by  any  after-taste.  The  inferior  kind  is  di* 
stingnlshed  by  being  thicker,  of  a  darker  and  brownish  colour, 
hot,  and  pungent  when  chewed,  and  succeeded  by  a  disagreea- 
ble bitter  after-taste.  The  Dutch  were  accused  of  deteriorating 
their  cinnamon  by  mixing  it  wifh  a  proportion  of  real  dnna. 
moo,  but  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  essential  oil  by  distil- 
lation. This  fraud  could  only  be  detected  by  the  weaker  smell 
and  taste.  It  is  also  often  mixed  with  cassia  bark.  This  last 
is  easily  distinguishable  by  its  fracture  being  smooth,  and  by  its 
slimy  mucilaginous  taste,  without  any  thing  of  the  roughness  of 
the  true  cinnamon. 

By  distillation  with  water  it  furnishes  a  small  quantity  of  very 
pungent  and  fragrant  oil;  the  water  itself  remains  long  milky, 
and  has  a  strong  flavour  of  cinnamon.  The  watery  extract  in 
Neumann's  experiment  amounted  to  720  from  7680  parts.  With 
alcohol  the  oil  does  not  arise  in  distillation,  but  remains  in  the 
extract,  which  amounts  to  000. 

The  essential  oil  of  cinnamon  has  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  a 
pungent  burning  taste,  and  the  peculiar  fine  flavour  of  cinnamon; 
in  a  very  great  degree*  It  should  sink  in  water,  and  be  en* 
tirehy  soluble  in  alcohol*    It  is  principally  prepared  m  Ceylon* 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  useful  aromatic,  more  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  stomach  than  most  other  substances  of 
this  class.  like  other  aromatics,  the  effects  of  cinnamon  are 
stimulating,  heating,  stomachic,  carminative,  and  tonic ;  but  it 
is  rather  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other  remedies  than,  as  a  remedy 
itself. 

The  oil  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimulants  we  possess,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  cordial  in  cramps  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
syncope ;  or  as  a  stimulant  in  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  or  to 
deaden  the  nerve  in  toothach.  But  it  is  principally  employed  as 
an  aromatic,  to  cover  the  disagreeable  taste  of  other  drugs. 

PREPARATIONS. 

1.  Water  of  Cikhamo*.    (Aqua  Lapri  Cinnamomi.) 

A  pound  of  bruised  cinnamon  is  to  be  macerated  for  a  day. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  ingredients  in  the  composition 

of  prescriptions,  and  admirably  covers  the  disagreeable  taste  of 
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most  drags,  and  in  some  instances  renders  medicines  extremely 
pleasant ;  which  voder  certain  circamatancei  is  a  great  reeom* 
mendadoa. 

%  Tincture  of  Cinnamon.    (Tinctura  Lauri  Cinnamomi.  E.) 

Take  of  cinnamon,  braised,  three  ounces ; 
:     ■      diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half: 
Digest  for  seren  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tincture  or  Cinnamon.    (Tinctura  Cinnamomi.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruised,  one  ounce  and  a  half  (three  ounces 
and  a  half,  D.); 

■  proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint  (two  pints,  D.): 
Digest  for  seren  days,  and  strain. 

The  tincture  of  cinnamon  possesses  the  astringent  virtues  of 
the  cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic  cordial  ones ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  spirit  prepared  by  distillation. 

This  is  added  by  way  of  covering  the  taste  of  drags,  and  as  a 
cordial  adjunct,  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms* 

3.  Compound  Tincture  or  Cinnamon,  formerly  Aromatic 
Tincture.  (Tinctura  Cinnamomi  Composita,  oiim  Tinctura 
Aromatica.  E.) 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruised, 

■  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  each  one  ounce; 
— —  long  pepper,  in  powder,  two  drachma ; 

— —  diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half : 
Digest  for  seren  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruised,  six  drachms; 

lesser  cardamom  seeds,  without  the  capsules,  three 

drachms ; 

■  long  pepper,  in  powder, 

—  ginger,  in  powder,  of  each  two  drachms ; 

proof  spirit,  two  pints : 


Mix  and  digest  for  seren  days ;  then  strain. 

In  their  formula  the  Dublin  and  London  colleges  diminish  the 
quantity  of  cardamom  seeds,  and  substitute  for  it  a  proportion 
of  ginger.  This  makes  bo  alteration  on  die  rfrtues  ef  the  pre- 
paration, which  is  a  ? ery  warm  aromatic,  too  hot  to  be  girea 
without  dilution.    A  tea-spoonful  or  two  may  be  tattta  in  whse, 
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or  any  other  convenient  vehicle,  in  languors,  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  flatulencies,  and  other  similar  complaints ;  and  in  these 
cases  it  is  often  employed  with  advantage.  like  the  last,  it  is 
an  useful  adjunct  to  medicines,  especially  aperient  medicines,  or 
those  called  stomachic,  and  is  generally  ordered  in  the  quantity 
of  two  drachms. 

4.  Spirit  of  CinnamoH.    (Spiritus  Cinnamomi.) 

Take  of  cinnamon,  bruised,  one  pound ; 

proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  gallon ; 

water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma : 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  used  as  the  last. 
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COMMON  SWEET  BAY. 

LAURUS  NOBILIS. 


CUnt  IX.  Enneandria.    Order  I.  Monog ynia. 
Emevt.  Gew.  Cbab.     As  the  preceding. 
Srac.  Cbak.    Lmvet  vetoed  lanceolate :  FUmert  qoadrlfid. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  bay  tree,  the  crown  of  victory  among  poets,  and  the  em- 
blem of  peace  amongst  conquerors,  never  rises  with  a  stem,  but 
sends  forth  many  radical  shoots.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  often 
waved  at  the  margin,  of  a  shining  green,  and  stand  erect  upon 
short  footstalks.  The  flowers  appear  in  clusters,  and  the  flower- 
stalks  proceed  from  the  ate  of  the  leaves.  The  corolla  is  cut 
into  four  upright  oval  segments,  of  a  yellowish  white.  -  It  hm 
an  oval  berry. 
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HISTORY. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  bean  the 
winters  of  this  climate  perfectly  well.  Both  leaves  and  berries 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil,  which  renders 
them  aromatic  stimulating  substances. 

The  berries  are  generally  brought  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  are  more  pungent  than  the  leaves.  Id  Spain  aud.  Italy  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the 
fresh  berries.  It  has  a  green  colour,  and  strong  aromatic  taste 
and  smell.  As  it  therefore  is  not  a  fixed  oil,  but  a  mixture  of 
fixed  and  volatile  oil,  and  as  its  peculiar  properties  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  presence  of  the  latter,  it  is  incorrectly  stated  to  be 
a  fixed  oil  by  the  Edinburgh  college.  It  should  rather  have 
been  denominated,  from  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  an  ex. 
pressed  oil. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

It  is  only  used  externally  as  a  stimulant 
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RHUBARB. 

RHEUM  PALMATUM. 


Clou  IX.  Enneandria.    Order  III.  Trigjnia. 
Emknt.  Gait.  Char.     Calyx  none :   Corolla  six-cleft,  abiding :  Seed  one, 

triquetrous. 
8fbc  Cain.    Leaves  palmate,  acuminate,  rough. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  stalk  rises  six  or  eight  feet,  erect,  round,  jointed,  sheathed. 
Radical  leaves  numerous,  large,  of  a  roundish  figure,  deeply  cat 
into  lobes  and  irregularly  pointed  segments,  standing  upon  loog, 
smooth,  round  footstalks.  Stalk  leares  proceed  from  the  joints, 
to  which  they  furnish  membranous  sheaths,  and  gradually  be- 
come smaller  as  they  clothe  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem.  Flowers 
terminate  the  branches  in  numerous  clusters,  forming  numerous 
spikes,  which  appear  in  May.  The  germen  becomes  a  seed  with 
membranous  margins  of  a  red  colour. 
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HISTORY. 

It  is  -a  native  of  Tartary  in  Asia,  and  may  be  cultivated*  in 
England. 

The  first  account  we  hare  of  the  rhubarb  being  raised  in  Eng- 
land is  from  Parkinson,  who  says  "  he  received  the  seeds  from 
Asia  in  1629,  from  beyond  the  seas,  by  a  worthy  gentleman. 
Dr.  lister,  and  the  rhapontio  rhubarb  first  grew  with  him  be- 
fore it  was  ever  seen  or  known  elsewhere  in.  England."  This 
was  long  supposed  to  be  the  true  rhubarb,  until  the  waved  or 
undulated  rhubarb  (Rheum  undulatum)  was  discovered  This 
was  raised  in  the  Leyden  botanic  garden,  and  the  seeds  were 
sent  by  the  great  Boerhaave  to  our  famous  gardener  Miller,  in 
1769,  by  the  title  of  the  true  Chinese  rhubarb  (Rhabarbarum 
Chinese  verum),  which  succeeded  very  well,  and  Linnaeus  fixed 
on  it  the  appellation  of  the  true  rhubarb  (Rheum  rhabarbarum). 
Bnt  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  Turkey  rhubarb  was,  which 
comes  from  Thibet  mountains  in  Tartary,  the  great  Boerhaave 
got  from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb  merchant  the  seeds  of  the  plants 
which  produced  the  roots  that  he  annually  sold,  and  were  ad- 
mitted at  St  Petersburgh  to  be  the  genuine  rhubarb.  These 
seeds  were  soon  propagated,  and  were  discovered  by  him  to 
produce  two  distinct  species ;  namely,  the  undulated  rhubarb 
(Rheum  rhabarbarum)  of  Linnaeus,  or,  as  it  has  been  since  called, 
Rheum  undulatum;  and  another,  a  specimen  of  which  being  pre- 
sented to  Linnagus,  he  declared  it  to  be  a  new  one,  and  intro- 
duced it  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  by  the 
name  of  palmated  rhubarb  (RAeum  palmatum).  Previous  to 
this  JDe  Gorter  had  repeatedly  sent,  the  seeds  to  Linnaeus,  but 
the  young  plants  which  they  produced  constantly  perished ;  at 
length  he  obtained  the  fresh  root,  which  succeeded  very  well  at 
Upsal,  and  afterwards  enabled  the  younger  Linnaeus  to  describe 
this  plant  in  the  year  1767.  But  two  years  antecedent  to  this, 
Dr.  Hope's  account  of  the  palmated  rhubarb,  as  it  grew  in  the 
botanic  garden  near  Edinburgh,  had  been  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  London.  The  seeds  were  first  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  in  1769  by  Dr.  Mounsey,  who  first  sent  them  from 
Russia;  and  these  seeds  were  quickly  dispersed  over  the  island. 
At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Hope  cultivated  them  at  Edinburgh, 
professor  Marty  n  raised  abundance  of  .the  plants  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Cambridge,  from  Dr.  Mounsey's  seeds,  which  all  pro- 
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dnced  ike  rheum  palmatum ;  and  I  have  some  of  the  doctor's 
original  packet  still  by  me.  It  appears  that  the  seeds  sent  from 
St  Petersburg!!  to  this  country  almost  uniformly  and  constaady 
prodace  the  rheum  palmatum,  and  not  sometimes  rheum  uadu- 
latum  also,  as  De  Gorter  relates  the  weds  to  hare  done  which 
Boerhaave  obtained  from  the  Tartarian  merchant  This,  bow. 
ever,  does  not  prove  that  other  species,  as  the  undulatum,  and 
even  the  compactum  (the  thick-leaved  rhubarb),  do  not  yield  die 
true  rhubarb,  as  well  as  the  pulmatum.  We  hare  seen  that  the 
undulatum  was  sent  fromTartary  with  the  palmetunt  for  the  ge- 
nuine plant;  and  Georgi  relatei  that  a  Cossack  pointed  out  the 
same  species  to  him  for  the  true  rhubarb.  .  Both  he  and  Pallas 
remark,  that  possibly  the  root  of  rheum  undulatum  may  be  better 
on  the  more  southern  open  and  dry  mountains  of  Tibet  than  on 
the  voider  wet  mountains  of  Siberia.  Professor  Pallas  relates, 
that  hi  Bukharh  the  rheum  pahnatum  seems  to  be  unknown,  and 
that,  as  far  as  he  could  collect  from  description,  the  species  they 
consider  there  as  the  true  one  is  the  compactum,  the  seeds  of 
which,  ikr.  MlHer  informs  us,  wete  sent  to  him  from  St  Peters* 
burgh  as  die  true  Tartarian  rhubarb. 

Since  the  true  Russian  rhubarb  wastatrodnced  by  Dr.  Mounsey 
In  the  year  1 702.  or  soon  after,  and  was  cultivated  by  Sir  Alex* 
lender  Dick  and  Dr.  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  bring  it 
Into  use  as  u  medicine,  it  has  been  a  question  whether  the  root 
could  attain  the  same  qualities  in  our  climate  that  it  has  where 
It  is  a  native.  That  Britain  is  not  too  cold  for  it  appears  clearly 
from  fee  success  with  which  ft  has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  ; 
If  it  meets  with  any  Mkculty  here,  it  must  be  from  dm  moisture 
Of  our  climate,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  dry  soil 
droald  be  chosen  for  it  The  chief  obstruction  to  giving  the 
root  here  a  quattty  equal  to  foreign  rhubarb,  appears  to  be  the 
difficulty  Of  curing  it  properly;  but  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
got  over,  and  no  doubt  wfil  be  fully  conquered  by  further  ex- 
perience, if  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  more  extensive 
cultivation  at  home  of  this  most  useful  plant 

And  surely  rhubarb  merits  some  encouragement,  if  it  be  true 
that  not  less  than  200,000/.  is  paid  annually  for  what  is  imported 
into  this  country;  especially  if  we  consider  the  difficulty  there 
may  be  of  procuring  this  article  from  Russia,  the  inferiority  of 
die  Chinese  rhubarb,  and  the  adulterations  that  are  practised  t* 
render  die  foreign  drug  Mr  to  die  eye.    There  remains  only  t» 
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convince  oar  countrymen  that  British  rhubarb  is  equal  to  tan 
foreign ;  or,  if  it  be  a  little  inferior,  that  inferiority  is  owing 
merely  to  a  want  of  skill  in  wring  it,  which  skill  will  soon  bo 
attained  by  experience. 

The  hie  excellent  Dr.  Hope,  who  with  Sir  Alexander  Dick 
was  indefatigable  in  cultivating  the  rheum  palmatum  for  medical 
use,  relates,  in  the  year  1784,  that  most  of  the  apothecaries  in 
Edinburgh  used  no  other  than  what  is  raised  in  Scotland;  that  for 
several  years  there  has  been  no  other  employed  in  the  Royal  In* 
finaary  ;  and  that  when  a  sound  root  is  well  dried  and  properly 
dressed,  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  w^at  comes  from.  Russia* 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Afaaufiwtfurev 
and  Commerce  has  exerted  itself  for  many  years  in  prompting- 
the  cultivation  of  the  rheum  palmatam  in  Great  Britain*  and 
with  much  success. 

Sir  John  Diek  had  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  for  a  memoir 
on  the  culture  and  drying  of  it  Sir  William  Fordyce,  so  early 
as  the  year  1780,  took  up  three  roots,  six  years  old,  weighing 
when  washed  ten  pounds  six  ounces  avoirdupois.  Be  atrippedi 
off  the  bark  from  the  smaller  roots,  and  cut  off  moat  of  it  from; 
the  larger  parts;  and  hung  them  up  in  festoons  on  packthread, 
three,  or  four  inches  from  each  other,  at  a  moderate  distance 
from  the  fire.  From  these  room  he  made  one  pound  four  ounces, 
of  rhnberb,  as  fit  for  the  market  as  any  imported  from  Russia, 
Turkey,  or  China:  he  obtained  likewise  one  pound  move,  fit  for 
private  use,  or  to  be  powdered.  The  roots  should  be  cleared 
entirely  of  the  rind,  for  the  parts  which  are  covered  with  it  will 
he  apt  to  turn  mouldy.  Large  pieces  should  have  a  perforation 
made  through  the  middle,  that  they  may  dry  more  perfectly, 
with  less  fuel  and  in  mas  time* 

At  the  end  of  six  or  seven  years,  when  the  plant  seems  to> 
arrive  at  its  most  perfect  state,  one  pound  of  rhubarb  may  be 
obtained  from  every  five  pounds  of  the  green  roots,  besides  an, 
equal  or  larger  proportion  of  roots  lit  for  family  use,  or  powder ' 
iu  the  shops. 

In  1791  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  given  to  this  gen* 
Unman  for  raising  above  three  hundred  plants  of  the  true  rhubarb* 
from  seed,  and  transplanting  them  at  four  feet  distance, 

Nathaniel  Jarman,  esq.  of  Brcnley  House,  in  Kent,  sowed 
sixty  seeds,  being  pari  of  those  which  were  sent  to  the  Society 
by  Dr.  Mounsey  in  1T54:  they  produced  forty-fife  plants,    fat; 
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1784  he  raised  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  plants  in  the 
common  ground  from  seeds  of  the  preceding  year.  He  and 
sent  to  the  Society  two  roots,  weighing  twenty-eight  and  thirty 
pounds :  bat  this  year  he  sent  a  single  root,  which  weighed, 
when  taken  up  on  the  1 6th  of  October,  fifty-sis  pounds :  in  a 
few  days  it  lost  four  or  fire  pounds,'  and  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, when  it  was  weighed  before  a  committee, .  it  was  found  to 
weigh  only  forty-fire  poands.  The  largest  root  before  produced 
to  the  Society  by  Sir  Alexander  Dick  weighed  forty-two  pounds. 

Mr.  Robert  Davis  the  younger,  of  Minehead,  in  Somerset- 
shire,  merchant,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1770  sowed  some  seed 
of  rheum  paknatum,  which  he  received  from  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
and  planted  out  semen  hundred  add  twenty  of  the  plants  at  the 
distance  of  five  feet  The  soil  for  the  most  part  was  sandy  and 
light,  the  rest  a  deep  black  loamy  garden  ground.  A  great 
number  of  plants  on  the  first  soil  died ;  but  those  on  the  latter 
continued  for  the  most  part  vigorous,  and  produced  larger  roots 
than  the  other,  although  not  superior,  if  equal  in  quality.  It 
did  not  appear  that  the  distance  of  five  feet  in  any  respect  in- 
commoded or  injured  the  most  luxuriant  plants. 

In  the  summer  of  1783  die  whole  plantation  was  taken  up, 
and  the  number  of  roots  was  near,  if  not  quite,  four  hundred. 
The  whole  produced  three  hundred  pounds  of  dried  rhubarb. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  John  Ball, 
surgeon  at  Williton,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Decuman,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  for  raising,  in  1788,  upwards  of  four  hundred  plants 
of  rheum  palmatum,  standing  six  feet  asunder  each  way. 

The  following  year,  having  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  lost 
fifty  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  plants  above  mentioned,  he 
filled  up  the  vacancies  with  young  plants,  and  planted  upwards 
of  six  hundred  more  at  six  feet  apart,  and  about  two  hundred  at 
four  feet  For  this  additional  plantation  he  received  another 
gold  medal. 

It  appears  that  some  of  Mr.  Bali's  roots  of  five  years  old 
weighed,  when  fresh,  upwards  of  seventy  pounds ;  and  that  he 
used  the  bark  for  tinctures,  finding  it  full  as  good  in  ewery  re- 
spect as  the  best  part  of  the  root  His  practice  is  to  manure  or 
dress  them  with  rotten  dung,  coal  ashes,  lime,  mould,  old  mud 
wall,  Ac. 

In  1793  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Fish^street-htll,  London, 
planted  four  hundred  and  twenty  plants  of  rheum  palmatam, 
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at  six  feet  distance,  at  Fourtrefe-hill,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  and  had 
the  gold  medal  adjudged  to  him  by  the  Society. 

The  same  year  Mr.  Halley,  of  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  had 
the  silver  medal  for  producing  samples  of  rhubarb  better  cured 
than  any  that  had  been  produced  before.  It  seems  that  his  father 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  large  quantities  of  the  roots, 
which  in  war  time  he  disposed  of  very  freely,  bat  in  time  of 
peace  the  druggists  procured  it  from  abroad  at  a  lower  rate. 

In  1703  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  William  Hay. 
ward,  of  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  for  raising  full  eight  hundred 
plants  of  the  true  rhubarb ;  and  a  third  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Ball, 
for  possessing  one  hundred  and  fifty  •eight  pounds  of  it,  of  his 
own  growth  and  caring,  equal  in  quality  to  Turkey  or  Russia 
rhubarb ;  and  communicating  his  culture  of  it. 

The  year  following  Mr.  Ball  had  a  fourth  gold  medal  adjudged 
to  him  for  possessing  ninety-seven  pounds  of  the  true  rhubarb 
of  his  own  growth,  and  for  communicating  the  culture  and  me- 
thod of  care. 

In  1795  Mr.  Robert  Davis  before  mentioned,  of  Minehead, 
in  Somersetshire,  had  the  gold  medal  for  raising  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  rhubarb  plants,  and  giving  some  account  of  their 
dulture.  Also  the  silver  medal  to  Nicholas  Ashton,  of  Woolton 
Hall,  near  Liverpool,  esq.  for  sending  samples  of  rhubarb  very 
well  cured.  This  rhubarb  was  planted  in  1778  or  1779,  and 
was  taken  up  and  cured  in  October  1795. 

In  1797  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  James  Stil- 
Kngfleet,  of  Hotham,  in  Yorkshire,  for  his  culture  and  cure  of 
rhubarb,  of  which  he  gives  an  ample  detail.  Also  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones  above  mentioned,  for  raising  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five 
plants,  and  giving  a* full  account  of  his  method  of  culture. 

The  following  year  the  same  Mr.  Jones  had  a  reward  of  thirty 
guineas  from  the  Society  for  having  raised  and  planted  three 
thousand  and  forty  plants  of  the  true  rhubarb,  making  up  the 
whole  number  raised  by  him  nearly  five  thousand  since  the  year 
1792.     He  here  adds  many  excellent  hints  respecting  its  culture. 

Again  this  meritorious  gentleman  applied  for  the  gold  medal, 
value  thirty  guineas,  in  the  following  address : 

u  «  To  the  President. 

"  The  certificate  which  accompanies  this  communication  will 
inform  the  Society  that  I  have  planted  in  the  year  1799  four  thou. 
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land  and  fifty-three  plants  of  the  rheum  palmarnm,  or  (rue  run* 
barb;  I  once  more,  therefore,  present  myself  as  a  claimant. 
Each  time  I  hate  made  my  appearance  in  this  character  I  hare 
pledged  myself  to  f attire  and  more  considerable  exertions ;  fo» 
every  distinction  with  which  yon  have  honoured  me  has  bee* 
viewed  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  powerful  ineentiTe  to  pesv 
aeveraaos;  and  I  need  not  add,  how  much  gratification  it  will 
afford  me  if  the  Society,  by  their  decision  dn  the  present  occe* 
aion,  continue  to  me  their  good  opinion. 

«  The  period  I  hare  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  valou 
We  drug  has  now  become  of  a  sufficient  length  to  prate  experi- 
mentally the  truth  or  falsehood  of  my  theories*  Happy  am- 1  m 
neflectmg,  and  happier  still  in  communicating  to  the  Society,  that 
since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them  I  have  additional 
season  for  satisfaction.  In  my  former  papers  (see  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society,  vol*  xL  xv.  and  xvi.)  having  been,  perhaps, 
more  than  sufficiently  minute  in  describing  my  system  of  cokrva* 
tion,  I  shall  now  only  notice  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  aspect, 
the  former  of  which  is  a  rich  sandy  loam;  and  the  aspect  inclining 
to  the  east  and  south;  and  as  the- public  are  in  complete 
sion  of  the  opinions  upon  which  it  is  founded,  there  is  no  < 
skm  to  repeat  every  particular  point  in  the  present  instance :  I 
shall  therefore  content  myself  with  merely  mentioning  some,  and 
enlarging  upon  others^  as  necessity  may  require, 

«  Conceiving  it  to  be  good  policy  for  a  man  to  avail  himself  of 
every  advantage  that  is  presented,  I  have  recommended  spring 
as  well  as  autumnal  sowings ;  and  the  plants  of  each,  when  ar. 
rived  at  a  proper  sin?,  to  be  placed  in  the  nursery-bed,  at  Ms 
opposite  season.  I  persevere  in  this  practice,  lest  the  summer, 
in  proving  too  dry,  should  be  equally  detrimental  as  too  wet  a 
winter :  but  as  draining  the  seed-beds  may  be  so  easily  effected, 
and  the  safety  of  the  plants  necessarily  ensured;  so  now,  wkhont 
on  any  account  neglecting  the  former,  I  principally  depend  oa 
the  latter  sowing  for  a  succession :  besides,  it  is  attended  with 
the  least  trouble  and  expense;  and  if  throughout  the  operation 
is  well  attended  to,  success  is  nearly  reduced  to  a  certainty. 

"Again,  I  have  somewhere  observed  that  a  proper  mode  of  cnL* 
tivation  would  greatly  facilitate  the  cure  of  this  root ;  in  other 
words,  good  management  will  ensure  its  welfare  till  Hs  arrival  to 
a  proper  age;  and  that  this  has  ewer  appeared  to  me  of  the  moot 
absolute  necessity,  I  haveneverftiled  to  rep resent    By  nothing 
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else  can  it  acquire  that  degree  of  woodiness,  in  which  I  suspect 
the  principal  secret  of  its  cure  consists*  Age,  too,  is  necessary 
lo  gire  the  plant  its  proper  growth;  otherwise,  when  it  under* 
goes  the  operation,  its  pieces  will  be  diminutive,  insignificant, 
and  unprofitable.  Above  all,  it  is  entirety  indebte4  to  age  for 
its  nodical  virtues;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  to  this,  more  than 
to  soil  or  situation,  it  is  owing  that  the  Turkey  has  been  hi- 
therto considered  superior  to  the  English  rhubarb. 

"  In  this  place  permit  me  to  introduce  an  opinion  that  I  ha? e 
for  some  time  entertained,  vix.  that  those  parts  of  the  root  are 
of  the  finest  quality  that  are  the  furthest  removed  from  the  seed. 
This  difference  is  easily  discoverable  from  its  earliest  stages ;  and 
so  assured  am  I  of  the  fact,  that,  but  for  want  of  a  supply  of 
ofteta,  and  one  or  two  other  considerations,  I  should  be  almost 
tempted  to  abandon  my  present,  in  favour  of  this  mode  of  culti- 
Bot  though,  in  this  respect,  the  rhubarb  is  evidently 
r,  yet  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  other  is  less  pre- 
cations,  and  its  growth  and  produce  much  more  considerable. 

"  Although,  according  to  every  public  testimony,  of  which 
mention  will  presently  be  made,  1  have  reason  to  believe  my  pro- 
gress has  been  more  considerable  than  that  of  my  contemporaries, 
if  there  are  any,  yet  I  have  no  conception  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  ne  plus  ulira.  Let  us  rather  hope,  that  every  succeeding 
year  will  be  productive  of  a  degree  of  improvement  proportionate 
to  the  advantages  of  increased  experience.  As  we  are  so  much 
indebted,  therefore,  to  the  age  of  our  plants,  let  me  caution  all 
who  have,  or  may  engage  in  this  undertaking,  never  to  yfeld  to 
impatience;  for,  with  a  few  persons,  the  prejudices  against  the 
English  rhubarb  are  many,  and  deeply  rooted ;  and  to  this  source 
moat  of  them  may  be  traced.  Nor  is  this  very  wonderful ;  for 
to  entertain  high  expectatioos  of  rhubarb  prematurely  taken  up, 
is  no  fes#  extravagant,  than  to  suppose  the  capacity  of  a  child 
eqwaJ  to  that  of  an  adult;  yet  hitherto  our  market  has  been  a 
stranger  to  any  other  than  such  a  commodity. 

"  That  I  never  expected  to  introduce  it  into  general  practice 
without  opposition  is  evident  from  my  last  papers  in  1708 ;  for 
I  there  remarked,  that  very  probably  before  this  could  be  effected 
certain  diflculties  must  be  overcome,  the  principal  of  which  I 
apprehended  to  be  an  almost  universal  prepossession  in  favour  of 
foreign  commodities. ,  Moderation  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator 
in  the  regulation  of  his  prices,  and  an  unwearied  attention  to 
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its  quality,  are  the  only  means  likely  to  produce  a  counteraction. 
To  great  attention  to  these  points  I  attribute  ail  my  success. 
Mere  recommendation  ought  ever,  in  such  a  business  as  this,  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  question.  If  the  article  will  not  bear  the 
tests  of  examination  and  trial,  it  should  not  be  indebted  to  any 
thing  else. 

"  Whenever  I  have  submitted  any  specimens  to  public  era. 
mination  at  an  hospital  or  elsewhere,  my  constant  language  has 
been,  '  I  have  no  wish  but  that  they  may  rise  or  fall  according 
to  their  own  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit;  and,  if  worthy  of  appro* 
bation,  by  this  means  induce  their  general  adoption.  That  this 
being,  no  doubt,  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
have  thought  proper  to  honour  me  with  several  distinctions,  I 
feel  myself  impelled  to  forward  it  to  the  utmost,  and  not  remain 
Contented  with  its  mere  cultivation.'  I  have  proceeded  to  state 
the  great  expense  this  country  incurs  by  so  large  an  importa- 
tion, and  on  this  account  urged  its  general  adoption,  in  order  to 
lessen  the  expense  on  the  score  of  duty.  That  although  I  am 
influenced  by  such  motives,  and  many  others,  yet  my  own  in* 
dividual  interest  I  have  at  the  same  time  fairly  acknowledged  to 
be  among  the  number ;  and  I  have  concluded  with  expressing  a 
hope,  that  while  pleading  the  general,  as  well  as  my  own  par. 
ticular  cause,  perhaps  the  benefit  of  such  institutions  may  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  introducing  a  valuable  and  efficacious 
medicine  at  a  comparatively  trifling  expense.  I  have  never  yet 
made  this  appeal  in  vain ;  and  the  Society  will,  I  dare  say,  re- 
ceive with  much  satisfaction  the  intelligence  that  rhubarb  of 
English  growth  is  now  used  at  Guy's  (I  mention  the  hospitals 
in  the  order  of  its  introduction),  St  Thomas's,  and  St  Bartho- 
lomew's ;  and  is  under  trial  at  several  others.  Still  further  to 
inform  myself  of  the  public  opinion,  I  have  lately  requested  an 
interview  with  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  committee  at 
Apothecaries'  Hall :  it  is  impossible,  without  a  breach  of  pro- 
priety, to  repeat  the  compliments  its  members  were  pleased  to 
pay  me :  whether  I  deserve  them  or  not,  it  would  be  equally 
improper  in  me  to  determine ;  but  of  this  the  Society  may  be 
assured,  I  never  will  rest  till  I  do.  In  a  word,  my  purpose  was 
fully  answered.  The  article  which  I  exhibited  met  with  the  most 
unqualified  approbation,  and  full  permission  was  given  to  publish 
this  circumstance.  I  beg  leave,  before  I  conclude,  to  apologise 
for  the  egotism  which  prevails  throughout  this  communication. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  it,  when,  in  cases  like  the  pre. 
sent,  a  man  is  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  of  himself.  < 

"  It  is  a  subject  I  have  much  at  heart,  and  it  would  give  me 
much  real  concern  to  keep  back  a  single  circumstance  likely  i& 
be  useful  to  future  cultivators.  Its  production  and  adoption, 
with  the  attendant  difficulties,  have  been,  to  the  best  of  my  abi- 
lities, amply  considered ;  the  former  in  the  communications  be- 
fore mentioned,  the  latter  in  this  paper.  If  the  Society  are  of 
opinion  that  the  steps  I  am  pursuing  to  effect  this  last  and  de- 
sirable purpose  deserve  success,  it  will  be  highly  flattering.  Under 
their  auspices  I  commenced  my  plantation  eight  years  ago,  and 
I  hope  and  trust  my  proceedings  since  have  been  such  that  the 
purpose  to  which  it  has  been  appropriated  will  occasion  no  regret* 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

"  Thomas  Jones." 

Specimens  of  English  rhubarb  underwent  a  severe  trial  at  Bath 
by  three  eminent  physicians  there,  Drs.  Falconer,  Parry,  and 
Fothergill. 

Dr.  Falconer  reports,  that  the  two  specimens  of  English  rhu- 
barb answer  in  external  marks  to  the  characters  of  the  drug 
when  good ;  that  they  are  rather  inferior  in  delicacy  of  taste  to 
Turkey  rhubarb,  but  superior  in  some  respects  to  the  East  In- 
dian ;  that  perhaps  they  might  have  resembled  the  Turkey  still 
more  clearly  had  they  been  dug  up  as  long  a  time,  and  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  pieces  had  been  made.  The  red  colour  is 
said  to  be  improved  by  keeping ;  and  Linnaeus  advises  it  to  be 
kept  ten  years  before  it  is  used.  Vogel  relates,  that  an  apo- 
thecary is  sent  with  the  Russian  caravan  that  goes  to  the  borders 
of  China  to  purchase  rhubarb,  to  whom  all  the  rhubarb  is  de- 
livered, and  he  is  strictly  ordered  to  select  carefully  the  best 
pieces  only,  and  to  burn  all  the  decayed  and  bad.  Upon  the 
return  of  the  caravan  to  Moscow  or  Peter sburgh,  it  is  again  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  skilled  in  pharmacy,  who  have  the 
care  of  its  being  properly  dressed,  and  of  none  but  the  true  sort 
being  admitted ;  so  that  after  all  these  cautions  none  but  the 
choicest  and  fairest  pieces  can  be  exported.  If,  then,  such  a 
selection  were  made  here,  and  it  were  kept  a  due  time,  the  Bri- 
tish rhubarb  might  probably  equal  any  of  the  foreign ;  especially 
if  other  circumstauces  were  attended  to,  which  will  be  men- 
tioned when  we  come  to  the  culture  and  curing  of  it. 
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Thif  Account  may  serve  to  show  both  the  ardour  of  this  re. 
spectablo  Society  ia  encouraging  the  growth  of  this  useful  article, 
and  the  persevering  industry  of  some  gentlemen  in  overcoming 
all  the  difficulties  attendant  on  introducing  a  new  plant  into  cnU 
tit atkra,  finding  out  the  means  of  coring  it  as  an  article  Cor  ex- 
tensive safe,  and  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  inch  as  cannot 
persuade  themselves  that  a  drag  of  British  growth  can  bear  a 
competition  with  what  is  sent  us  from  foreign  countries. 

To  conclude :  The  duke  of  A  tool  has  raised  rhubarb  in  Scot- 
land which  was  thought  by  eminent  druggists,  and  gentlemen  of 
tfce  medical  profession  in  London,  to  be  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  the  Russian,  in  smell,  taste,  and  effect  By  paying  a  littlq 
more  attention  to  the  curing,  they  conceived  that  its  beauty 
might  be  increased ;  upon  which,  the  year  after,  his  grace  sent 
np  specimens  of  still  superior  quality. 

It  having  braved  the  climate  of  St.  Petersburg)!,  and  succeeded 
well  in  Scotland,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  hardiness.  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson informs  us,  that  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  Perthshire  (lati- 
tude 66°);  that  gardeners  and  others  raise  it  there  in  great  per- 
fection ;  and  that  there  is  in  Scotland  a  constant  demand  for  it  as 
a  medicine. 

The  general  characters  of  good  rhubarb  are,  its  having  a 
whitish  or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  solid,  and  compact, 
moderately  hca?y;  brittle;  when  recently  broken  appearing 
marked  with  yellow  or  reddish  veins,'  mixed  with  white;  being 
easily  pulverizable ;  forming  a  powder  of  a  fine  bright  yellow, 
having  the  peculiar,  nauseous,  aromatic  smell  of  rhubarb,  and 
a  subacrid,  bitterish,  -somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  when  chewed 
feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth,  speedily  colouring  the  saliva,  and 
not  appearing  very  mucilaginous.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
pieces  are  of  little  consequence ;  only  we,  must  break  the  large 
ones,  to  see  that  they  are  not  decayed  or  rotten  within ;  and 
we  must  also  observe  that  they  are  not  musty  or  worm-eaten. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  damaged  pieces  are  frequently  so 
artfully  dressed  up,  and  coloured  with  powdered  rhubarb,  as  to 
Impose  on  the  buyer. 

The  principal  constituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive  matter,  so- 
luble both  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  By  gentle  decoction  it  loses 
above  one-half  its  weight  Rhubarb  also  contains  some  volatile 
odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  nauseous  smell,  and  its 
activity  as  a  purge,  depend;  for  when  dissipated,  either  by  age 
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Of  any  preparation  to  which  the  rhubarb  has  been  subjected,  the 
powers  of  the  medicine  are  almost  destroyed.  It  also  contains 
aboat  one*tixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalate,  of  lime,  and  some  tan. 
nin,  which  resides  entirely  in  the  dark-coloured  veins ;  for,  on 
wetting  the  surface  with  a  weak  chalybeate  solution,  these  alone 
are  blackened,  while  the  white  veins  do  not  change  their  colour. 
Neumann  got  from  480  grains  180  of  alcoholic,  and  afterwardr 
.  170  watery  extract ;  and  in  Tersely,  350  watery,  and  only  5  of 
alcoholic  extract. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  which  operates  without  violence 
or  irritation,  and  may  be  given  with  safety  even  to  pregnant 
women  and  to  children.  In  some  people,  however,  it  occasions 
severe  griping.  Besides  its  purgative  quality  it  is  celebrated  as 
an  astringent,  by  which  it  increases  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and 
Intestines,  and  proves  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  disorders  proceed- 
ing from  laxity. 

Rhubarb  is  exhibited, 

1*  In1  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  operates  more 
powerfully  as  a  purgatire  in  this  form  than  in  any  other.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  about  a  scruple  or  upwards.  On  account 
of  its  great  bulk  it  is  sometimes  unpleasant  to  take  a  sufficient 
dose ;  its  laxative  effects  are  therefore  often  increased  by  the  ad. 
dition  of  neutral  salts,  or  other  more  active  purgatives.  In  smaller 
doses  it  often  proves  an  excellent  stomachic. 

2.  In  infusion.  Rhubarb  yields  more  of  its  purgative  pror 
perty  to  water  than  to  alcohol.  The  infusion  is,  however,  con- 
siderably  weaker  than  the  powder,  and  requires  double  the  dose 
to  produce  the  same  effect  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but 
most  be  always  fresh  prepared. 

3.  In  tincture.  Ou  account  of  the  stimulating  nature  of  the 
menstruum,  this  preparation  frequently  cannot  be  exhibited  in 
doses  large  enough  to  operate  as  a  purgative.  Its  principal  use 
is  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic. 

The  virtues  of  rhubarb  are  destroyed  by  roasting,  boiling,  and  * 
in  forming  the  extract. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Infusion  op  Rhubarb.    (Infusum  Rhei  Psimati.  £.) 

Take  of  rhubarb,  braised,  half  an  ounce ; 
■  boiling  water,  eight  ounces ; 

— — —  spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  Ounce : 
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Macerate  tbe-rhubarb  io  a  close  vessel  with  the  water  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  add  the  spirit,  aad  strain  the  liquor. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  preparations  of  rhubarb, 
when  designed  as  a  purgative ;  water  extracting  its  virtue  more 
effectually  than  either  vinous  or  spiritous  menstrua.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms. 

Rhubarb  Wine.     (Vinum  Rhei  Palmati.  £.) 
Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces  j 

canella  alba,  bruised,  one  drachm ; 

diluted  alcohol,  two  ounces ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces : 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Wine  of  Rhubarb.     (Vinum  Rhabarbari.  L.) 

Take  of  sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and  a  half ; 

lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised  and  husked,  half  an 


ounce; 

saffron,  two  drachms ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pints ; 

proof  spirit,  half  a  pint :     % 


Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  warm,  cordial,  laxative  medicine.  It  is  used  chiefly 
in  weakness  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  some  kinds  of 
loosenesses,  for  evacuating  the  offending  matter,  and  strengthen- 
ing the  tone  of  the  viscera.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
half  a  spoonful  to  three  or  four  spoonfuls^  or  more,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  disorder,  .and  the  strength  of  the 
patient 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb.    (Tinctura  Rhei  Palmati.  £.) 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  three  ounces ; 

—  lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

■  diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half: 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  Rhubarb.    (Tinctura  Rhabarbari.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  rhubarb,  cut  into  pieces,  two  ounces ; 

lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounec; 

• (liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce,  D.)j 

■  saffron,  two  drachms ; 

— —  proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints : 
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Digest  for  86T6Q  days,  and  strain.    Dose  half  an  ounce  as  a 
purge,  or  two  drachms  as  a  stomachic 

Compound  Tincture  op  Rhubarb.    (Tinctnra  Rhabarbari 
Composita.  L.) 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces ; 

liquorice  root,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

ginger,  powdered, 

saffron,  each  two  drachms ; 

distilled  water,  one  pint ; 

— : proof  spirit  of  wine,  twelve  ounces,  by  measure : 

Digest  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain.    Dose  half  an  ounce,  as  an 
aperient. 

Tincture  op  Rhubarb  with  Aloes,  commonly  called  Sa. 
gred  Elixir.  (Tinctura  Rhei  et  Aloes,  olim  Elixir  Sa- 
crum. E.) 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  ten  drachms ; 

socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  six  drachms  ; 

lesser  cardamom  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half  2 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.     Dose  half  an 
ounce,  as  an  aperient. 

Tincture  op  Rhubarb  with  Gentian,  pormerlt  Bitter 
Tincture  op  Rhubarb.  (Tinctura  Rhei  et  Gentians?,  olim 
Tinctnra  Rhei  Amara.  E.) 

Take  of  rhubarb,  sliced,  two  ounces ; 

gentian  root,  sliced,  half  an  ounce ; 

: —  diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half : 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper.    Half  an  ounce 
as  a  purge,  or  two  drachms  as  a  stomachic 

All  the  foregoing  tinctures  of  rhubarb  are  designed  as  sto- 
machics and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purgatives :  spiritous  li- 
quors excellently  extract  those  parts  of  the  rhubarb  in  which 
the  two  first  qualities  reside,  and  the  additional  ingredients  con- 
siderably promote  their  efficacy.  In  weakness  of  the  stomach, 
indigestion,  laxity  of  the  intestines,  diarrhoeas,  colic,  and  other 
similar  complaints,  these  medicines  are  frequently  of  great  ser- 
vice. 
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Compound  Pills  or  Rhubarb.    (Pilule  Rhci  Composite.  E.) 

i 

Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

■  socotrine  aloes,  sis  drachms  ; 

■  myrrh,  half  an  ounee ; 

■  volatile  oil  of  peppermint)  half  a  drachm  : 

Make  them  into  a  mass,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of 
orange-peel. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  moderately  warming  and  strengthen- 
ing the  stomach,  and  gently  opening  the  belly.  A  scrapie  of 
the  mass  may  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

$•  K  Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder, 

Colombo,  in  powder,  equal  parts,  grains  3: 

To  be  given  every  three  hours.    Most  excellent  in  diarrhoeas. 
Jfc.  %  Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  grains  3, 

opiate  confection  -    grains  0  : 

To  be  given  every  four  hours  in  the  same  disease. 

1£.  &  Take  of  rhubarb,  in  powder     ...    grains  15, 

compound  powder  of  scammony,  grains    5 : 

To  be  given  at  bed-time  for  costive  habits. 

fy.  4.  Take  of  sliced  rhubarb     ...    drachms  2, 

■  ■  Colombo. 
gentian, 

■  rind  of  orange,  equal  parts,  drachm  £, 

■  raspings  of  quassia     -     -    drachm  £, 
— —  coriander,  bruised     -      -    drachms  2, 

■  boiling  water    -    -    -    -    a  pint: 

Make  an  infusion,  and  take  half  a  wine  glass  occasionally  when 
costive.    Excellent  in  gouty  habits. 

fy.  5.  Take  of  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  drachms  2, 
— — -  tincture  of  catechu    ...    drachm   1, 
■  tincture  of  opium   -    -    -    .    drops    10: 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  in  loosenesses. 
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SENNA,  or  EGYPTIAN  CASSIA. 


CUu$X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  jfloaogynia. 
Enurr.  Gar.  Char.    Grfy*  five-leayed:  Peffffive:  Anthert  above  ste- 
rile, the  lower  ones  three-beaked :  JFVuftf 
Srac.  Cblmk.    JLeovef  saboTate :  Petioles  with  i 


faiabime. 
ith  gHads. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  he  stalk  rises  from  two  to  four  feet,  resembling  a  shrub,  and 
sending  out  hollow  woody  stems.  Leaves  in  alternate  order,  and 
compound,  composed  of  several  pair  of  oral,  pointed,  and  nerved 
pinnae,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  Flowers  yellow,  forming 
a  spike,  consisting  of  five  petals.    The  pod  is  curved  and  short 

HISTORY. 

It  grows  principally  in  Upper  Mgypt,  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  brought,  dried,  and  picked  from  the  stalks,  to  Alexandria 
in  iEgypt,  and  thence  imported  into  Europe.    They  are  of  an 
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>long  figure,  sharp-pointed  at  the  etid<  about  a  quarter  of  au 
""Hroad,  and  not  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a  lively  yellowish 
green  s^our)  a  fa^,  not  f  ery  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  sub- 
acrid,  bitvtjsh)  nauseou8  taste.  Some  inferior  sorts  are  brought 
from  other  ^^  .  these  may  ^  ^ly  distinguished  by  their 
being  either  na^weFj  longer,  an<|  sharper  pointed,  from  Mocha; 
or  larger,  broaa\  and  r0lllwl  pointed,  vrith  small  prominent 
veins,  from  Italy  ;  <x  |arge  afl[(i  obtuse,  of  a  fresh  green  colour, 
without  any  yellow  ca*^  from  TripoH. 

It  has  been  customary  to  reject  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of 
senna,  as  causing  gripes  and  pains  )n  the  bowels;  but  this  is  a 
mere  prejudice,  for  both  leaves  and  pedicles  act  in  the  very  same 
way.  Neumann  IVbii  480  parts  of  senna  got  143  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, and  afterwards  140  watery;  and  inversely,  245  watery, 
and  only  $8  Alcoholic ;  to  th*t  it  seems  to  consist  chiefly  of  mu- 
cilage and  extractive  matter. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Senna  is  a  *ery  useful  cathartic,  operating  mildly,  and  yet 
effectually  ;  and,  if  judiciously  dosed  and  managed,  rarely  occa- 
sioning the  ill  consequences  which  too  frequently  follow  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  stronger  purges.  The  only  inconveniencies  com- 
plained of  in  this  drug  are,  its  being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  nau- 
seous flavour.     . 

These  are  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the  senna  some  aromatic 
substance,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c,  and  by  facilitating  its  ope- 
ration by  drinking  plentifully  of  any  mild  diluent. 

Senna  may  be  given  in  substance  to  the  extent  of  about  a 
drachm  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  bulky,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
divide  it  into  two  doses,  and  to  take  one  half  at  night,  and  the 
other  in  the  morning.  It  is  more  conveniently  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion,  which  is  generally  made  by  pouring  about  six  ounces 
of  boiling  water  upon  from  two  to  six  drachms  of  senna  leaves 
i*  a  tea-pot,  and  letting  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes,  when  it  majr 
be  sweetened,  and  a  little,  milk  added  to  it,  and  taken  as  tea,  or 
even  mixed  with  tea  to  deceive  children,  who  will  take  it  so ;  or 
this  tea  may  be  boiled  with  sliced  apples  with  sugar  with* it,  when 
it  will  be  readily  taken.  Senna  ought  never  to  be  ordered  in 
decoction,  Gren  says,  because  it  becomes  perfectly  inert,  from 
the  total  dissipation  of  the  nauseous  and  volatile  principle  on 
which  its  purgative  effects  depend.    The  tincture,  on  account 
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of  the  meustru«mf  cannot  be  given  in  doses  Urge  enough  to 
purge. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Simple  Inpuiiqm  or  Sknna.    (Infusum  Senna*  Simply.  I*)  . 

Take  of  senna,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

ginger,  powdered^  one  drachm ; 

boiling  distilled  water,  one  pint : 

Macerate  them  for  an  honr  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  the 
Uqnor  when  cold. 

Infusion  of  Senna.    (Infusum  Sennas  D.) 

Take  of  senna,  three  drachm ; 

— —  base?  cardamom  seeds,  husked  and  braised,  half  a 
drachm ; 

boiling  water,  as  nmc^  at  irtH  ykM  a  filtered  fafuaton 

of  six  ounces : 

Digest  for  an  hour,  and  filter,  when  cold. 

This  is  a  well  contrived  purgative  infusion,  the  aromatic  cor- 
recting the  drastic  effects  6f  the  senna.  But  the  quantity  ordered 
to  be  prepared  at  one  time  by  the  London  college  is  much  too 
large,  for  an  ounce  or  two  is  a  sufficient  dose.  It  is  of  advan- 
tage that  tt  should  be  used  fresh  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  spofl 
very  quickly. 

Ta&tajused  Infusion  of  Senna.    (Infusum  Sennas  Tar. 
tarisatum.  L.) 

Take  of  senna,  one  ounce  and  a  half; 
coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce; 

crystals  of  tartar,  two  drachms; 

distilled  water,  one  pint : 

Dissolve  the  crystals  of  tartar  by  boiling  in  the  water ;  then  pour 
the  liquor,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the  senna  and  seeds.  Macerate 
for  an  honr  in  a  covered  vessel,  and  strain  when  cold. 

The  addition  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash  renders  the  taste 
of  the  senna  less  unpleasant,  and  also  promotes  its  action.  The 
quantity  to  take  as  a  purge  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce 
early  in  the  morning. 

Imfusiov  of  Senna  with  Tamarinds,     (infusum  Sennas  cum 

Tamarindis.  D.) 
Add  to  the  infusion  of  senna,  before  it  be  stnisjed,  an  otJtce 
of  tamarinds;  then  strain* 
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This  forms  a  mild  and  useful  purge,  excellently  suited  for 
delicate  stomachs  and  inflammatory  diseases.  The  taste  of  the 
senna  is  well  covered  by  the  aromatic  sugar,  and  by  the  acidity 
of  the  tamarinds.    An  ounce  is  a  convenient  purge. 

Compound  Tincture  or  Senna,  commonly  called  Elixie 
or  Health.  Tinctura  Senas  Composite,  (vulgo  Elixir  Sa- 
lutis.  E.) 

Take  of  senna  leaves,  two  ounces ; 

■  jalap  root,  bruised,  one  ounce ; 

■  coriander  seeds,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

■■  diluted  alcohol,  three  pounds  and  a, half  : 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  to  the  liquor,  filtered  through  paper, 
add 

Double  refined  sugar,  four  ounces. 

Compound  Powder  or  Senna.  (Pulris  Sennas  Compositus.  L.) 

Take  of  senna, 

■  crystals  of  tartar,  of  each  two. ounces; 
scammony,  half  an  ounce; 

■  ginger,  two  drachms : 

Triturate  the  scammony  by  itself,  reduce  the  rest  together  into 
a  powder,  and  then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  a  cathartic,  in  the  dose  of  two  scru- 
ples, or  a  drachm.  The  scammony  is  used  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
senna ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  necessary  for  a  dose,  when  not 
assisted  by  some  more  powerful  material,  being  too  bulky  to  be 
conveniently  taken  in  this  form.  The  ginger  is  added  to  make 
it  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  gripe  less. 

Extract  or  Senna.    (Ex tract um  Sennse.  L.) 

Take  of  senna,  one  pound ; 

■  distilled  water,  one  gallon : 

Boil  the  senna  in  the  distilled  water,  adding,  after  its  toietkm, 
a  little  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to 
a  proper  thickness.    The  dose  is  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Electuary  or  Senna,  commonly  called  Lenitive  Elec- 
tuary. (Etoctuarium  Cassia  Sennse,  olim  Electuariam  Le- 
nitivum.  E.) 

Take  of  senna,  eight  ounoes ; 

■  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces ; 
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Take  of  liquorice  root,  braised,  three  ounces ; 

Hh 

■'  pulp  of  prunes,  each  one  pound ; 

■  ■  palp  of  tamarinds,  half  a  pound ; 

"   '         double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  and  a  half. 

Electuary  or  Senna.    (Electuarium  Sennae.  Lf) 
Take  of  senna,  eight  ounces ; 

■  coriander  seeds,  four  ounces; 

■  liquorice,  three  ounces; 
■  figs,  one  pound ; 

1  ''■  pulp  of  tamarinds, 

■  pulp  of  cassia, 

'  pulp  of  prunes,  each  half  a  pound ; 
— —  double  refined  sugar,  two  pounds  a  half:  , 
Powder  the  senna  with  the  coriander  seeds,  and  sift  .out  ten 
ounces  of  the  mixed  powder;  boil  the  remainder  with  the  figs 
and  liquorice,  in  four  pounds  of  water  to  one  half;  express  and 
strain  the  liquor,  which  is  thep  to  be  evaporated  to  the  weight 
of  about  a  pound  and  a  half;  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it ;  add  this 
syrup  bj  degrees  to  the  pulps ;  and,  lastly,  mix  in  the  powder. 

Dub. 
Take  of  senna  leaves,  in  very  fine  powder,  four  ounces  ; 

-  pulp  of  French  prunes,  One  pound ; 

■  pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces ; 

molasses,  a  pint  and  a  half; 

— -  essential  oil  of  caraway,  tw<*  drachms: 

Boil  the  pulps  in  the  syrup  to  the  thickness  of  honey;  then  add 

the  powder,  and  when  the  mixture  cools,  the  oil ;  lastly^  mix 

the  whole  intimately. 

This  electuary  is  a  very  convenient  laxative,  and  has  long 

been  in  common  use  among  practitioners.    Taken  to  the  site  of 

a  nutaseg,  or  more,  as  occasion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent 

laxative  for  loosening  the  belly  in  costive  habits.    The  formula 

of  the  Dublin  college  is  much  more  simple  and  elegant  than  the 

others. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

f£.  1.  Take  of  the  electuary  of  Senna     -  '  -    -    ounce    1* 
■  :     jalap,  in  powder, 

ginger,  in  powder,  equal  quantities,  drachm  1, 

— —  syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient: 
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Make  ioto  an  electuary,  take  the  §tee  of  a  nutmtg  every  n%ht 
to  keep  the  bodj  open,  or  repeat  that  quantity  every  two  heron 
to  obtain  a  relief.    ' 

$.  %  Take  of  the  electuary  of  senna      •    -    ounce    1, 

■ —  vitriolated  kali,  in  powder    -    drachm  1 : 

The  dose  is  the  soe  of  a  nutmeg  at  bed-time,  as  often  as  the 
body  is  bound. 

]£.  3.  Take  of  the  electuary  of  senna* 
...  jalap,  in  powder, 

■  crystals  of 'tartar,  equal  parts,  drachms  % 

—  syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 
Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  take  two  drachms  in  the 
morning  as  a  purge.  To  be  given  in  costive  habits,  and  in  cases 
of  dropsy. 

JJ.  4.  Take  of  the  electuary  of  senna     -    -    ounce     1£, 

washed  flowers  of  sulphur    -    drachms  4, 

■     vitriolated  kali,  in  powder     .    drachm   1, 

syrup  of  roses,  as  much  as  is  sufficient: 

Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  take  the  size  of  a  nutmeg 
going  to  bed,  as  may  be  required.    This  is  an  excellent  remedy 
in  persons  who  have  the  piles,  or  are  subject  to  their  return. 
Ifc.  6.  Take  of  senna  leaves     -    -    drachms  S, 

■  ■  -i      tamarind  fruit      -    drachms  3, 
— — -.  rhubarb,  broken       drachm    l£, 
■■  i  water    -    -    .    .    ounces     7: 

Boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Strain,  and  add  half  an  ounce 
of  syrup  of  roses.  Give  two  table  spoonfuls  early  in  the  mora. 
iig,  and  repeat  a  tabla-spoonful  every  belf-hour  until  the  bowels 
are  relieved.    This  b  a  mild  and  agreeable  purge. 

r^.  6.  Take  of  the  simple  infusion  of  senna,  ounces  I, 

■  ■  '*■■  ■  tartasised  antimony      -     -    grain    1:  . 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  directly.    This  forms  a  eerw 
tain,  brisk,  and  agreeable  purge. 

{£•  7.  Take  of  the  simple  infusion  of  senna,  ounces    3, 
■  n         vitriolated  natron     *    .    -    drachms  4, 
■  spirit  of  pimento      ...    drachms  %i 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning  early.  A  yery 
excellent  purge  for  costive  habits  nod  inflammatory  cases* 
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CASSIA    FISTULA. 


Class  X.  Decandria.  Order  I.  Mnnogytaia. 
EasiJtT.  Gmr.  Char,  the  Mule  as  (be  preceding. 
Srtc.  C«a*.    Leavts  ovate-aectuninate. . 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  tree  often  rises  forty  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
pinnated,  composed  of  four  to  six  pairs  of  pinna;,  which  are 
ovate,  pointed,  undulated,  standing  upon  short  footstalks.  Calyx 
composed  of  five  leaves.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  undu- 
lated petals,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  three  lower  stamina 
are  very  long,  and  curl  inwards.  The  others  have  no  filaments, 
and  are  rostrate,  that  b,  open  like  the  beak  of  a  bird.  The  fruit 
»  cylindrical  and  pendulous,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  at 
first  soft  and  green,  afterwards  brown,  and  lastly  black,  divided 
into  numerous  cells,  containing  each  a  hard,  round,  compressed 
A,  surrounded  with  a  black  pulpy  matter. 
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HISTORY. 

This  tree  is  indigenous  in  India  and  JEgypt,  and  is  cultivated 
in  Jamaica.  It  rises  to  about  thirty  tett  high,  and  has  long 
flower-spikes,  with  yellow  papilionaceous  blossoms. 

Its  fruit  is  a  cylindrical  pod,  scarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  a 
foot  or  more  in  length :  the  outside  is  a  hard,  brown  bark,  the 
inside  is  divided  by  thin  'transverse  woody  plates,  covered  with 
a  soft  black  pulp,  of  a  sweetish  taste,  with  some  degree  of  acri- 
mony1. There  are  two  sorts  of  this  drug  in  the  shops ;  one 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  other  from  the  West  (Cassia 
Javanica?).  The  canes  or  pods  of  the  latter  are  generally  large, 
rough,  thick-rinded,  and.  the  pulp  nauseous  ;*  those  of  the  former 
are  less,  smoother,  the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a  sweeter  taste :  this 
sort  is  preferred  to  the  other.  Such  pods  should  be  chosen  as 
are  weighty,  new,  and  do  not  make  a  rattling  noise,  from  the 
seeds  being  loose  within  diem,  when  shaken.  The  pulp  should 
be  of  a  bright  shining  black  colour,  and  have  a  sweet  taste, 
neither  harsh,  whicff  happens  from  the  fruit  being  gathered  be- 
fore it  has  grown  furry  ripe ;  nor  sourish,  which  it  is  apt  to  be- 
come upon  keeping ;  nor  at  all  mouldy,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cellars,  or  moistened  in  order 
to  increase  its  weight  Greatest  part  of  the  pulp  dissolves  both 
in  water  an$  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  pod  by 
either.  The  shops  boil  the  bruised  pod  in  water,  and  afterwards 
evaporate  the  solution  to  a  due  consistence.  # 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  pulp  of  cassia,  from  its  saccharine  and  extractive  consti- 
tuents, is  a  gentle  laxative  medicine,  and  is  frequently  given,  in 
a  dose  of  some  drachms,  in  costive  habits.  Some  direct  a  dose 
of  two  ounces,  or  mqre,  as  a  cathartic,  in  inflammatory  cases, 
where  the  more  acrid  purgatives  are  improper ;  but  in  these  large 
quantities  it  generally  excites  nausea,  produces  flatulence,  and 
sometimes  gripings  of  the  bowels,  especially  if  the  cassia  be  not 
of  a  very  good  kind :  these  effects  may  be  prevented  by  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatics,  and  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  liquid  form* 

PREPARATIONS. 
Electuary  of  Cassia.    (Electuarium  Casste  Fistula.  E.) 
Take  of  pulp  of  cassia  fistularis,  four  parts  j 
■     pulp  of  tamarinds, 
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Take  of  manna,  each  one  part; 

syrup  of  pale  roses,  four  parts : 

Baring  beat  the  manna  in  a  mortar,  dissolve  it  with  a  gentle 
heat  in  the  syrup ;  then  add  the' pulps,  and  evaporate  with  a  re- 
gularly continued  heat  to  a  proper  consistence. 

*  Electuary  or  Cassia.    (Electuarium  Cassis.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  the  fresh  extracted  pulp  of  cassia,  half  a  pound ; 

manna,  two  ounces ; 

pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce ; 

^— •  (syrup  of  roses,  half  a  pound,  L.) 

■    -  (syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  a  pound,  D.) 

Boil  the  manna,  and  dissolve  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  the  syrup ; 
then  add  the  pulps ;  and,  with  a  continued  heat,  evaporate  the 
whole  to  the  proper  thickness  of  an  electuary. 

These  compositions  are  very  convenient  officinals,  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  purgative  electuaries,  and  other  similar  purposes. 
The  tamarinds  give  them  a  pleasant  acidity,  and  do  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  dispose  them  to  ferment.  After  standing  for  four 
months,  the  composition  has  been  found  no  sourer  than  when 
first  made.  This  electuary  is  usefully  taken  by  itself,  to  the 
quantity  of  two  or  three  drachms  occasionally,  for  gently  loosen- 
ing the  belly  in  costive  habits. 
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GUAIACUM  OFFICINALE. 

Cla$s  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Essent.  Gen.  Char.    Calyx  five -cleft,  unequal:   Petals  five,  inserted  od 

the  calyx :  Capsule  angular,  three-  or  five-celled. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  in  two  lets  from  one  peduncle :  Ptmut  obtuse. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  guaiacum  tree  grows  to  forty  feet  ia  height,  and  in  cir- 
cumference is  four  or  five,  sending  forth  several  branches.  The 
bark  of  the  trunk  is  a  dark  gray,  of  the  branches  an  uniform 
ash  colour.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  four  to  six 
pairs  of  oval  pinna,  with  very  short  footstalks.  The  flowers 
grow  in  clusters,  or  umbels,  upon  long  peduncles,  which  spring 
from  the  divisions  ot  the  smaller  branches. 
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HISTORY. 

.  This  tree  is  *  native  pf  the  West  Indies,  end  grows  to  a  large 
size.  The  wood  is  header  than  water,  very  bard,  resinous,  and 
of  a  greenish  black  colour*  Its  taste  is  bitterish,  and  when  kio- 
dled  it  gi? as  put  a  pleasant  smell.  It  is  brought  either  in  pieces, 
which  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  pale  yellow  alburnum,  or 
already  rasped,  when  by  division  its  colour  appears  greenish 
brown,  or  yellow.  The  bark  is  thin,  of  an  ash  gray,  or  blackish 
colour,  and  apparently  composed  of  several  laminae.  It  is  less 
resinous  than  the  wood.  Neumann  got  from  7680  parts  of  the 
wood  1090  alcoholic,  and  280  watery  extract;  and  inversely, 
740  watery,  and  960  alcoholic  From  3840  of  the  bark  he  got 
560  alcoholic,  and  3*0  watery ,  and  inversely,  620  watery,  and 
940  alcoholic.  The  resin  exudes  spontaneously  in  tears,  but  is 
principally  obtained  by  sawing  the  wood  into  billets  about  three 
feet  long,  which  are  then  bored  with  an  auger  longitudinally. 
One  end  of  these  is  laid  upon  a  fire,  so  that  a  calabash  may  re- 
ceive  the  melted  resin,  which  runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood 
burns.  It  may  be  also  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or  sawiogs 
of  the  wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  soda.  The  resin  swims  at 
the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 

'  Guaiacum  has  a  brownish  yellow  colour  externally ;  when  held 
against  the  light  is  transparent,  breaks  with  an  uniform  smooth 
shining  fracture,  of  a  blueish  green  colour,  is  pulverizable,  and 
the  powder  has  a  white  colour,  gradually  becoming  blueish  green, 
is  fusible  in  a  moderate  heat,  but  not  softened  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers,  without  proper  smell  or  taste,  but  when  thrown  on  hot 
coals  diffusing  an  agreeable  odour,  and  when  swallowed  in  a  state 
of  minute' division,  causing  an  insufferable  burning  and  prickling 
in  the  throat  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*23.  Neumann  got  from 
480  parts,  400 alcoholic,  and  only  10  watery  extract;  and  in- 
versely, 80  watery,  and  280  alcoholic.  Mr.  Brande  has  more 
lately  investigated  this  substance  with  much  care.  Digested  with 
water,  about  one-tenth  of  it  is  dissolved,  the  water  acquiring  a 
sweetish  taste  and  greenish  brown  colour.  The  liquid,  when 
evaporated,  leaves  a  brown  substance,  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  but  scarcely  in  sulphuric  ether,  and  precipitating  the 
muriates  of  alumina  and  tin.  Alcohol  readily  forms  with  guaiacum 
a  deep  brown-coloured  solution,  rendered  milky  by  water,  and 
precipitated  pale  green  by  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  brown. 
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by  the  nitric,  and  pale  blue  by  the  oxymuriatic,  but  not  by  the 
acetic  acid  or  alkalies.  The  solution  in  ether  exhibits  nearly  the 
same  properties.  Gnaiacnm  is  sol  able  in  about  16  parts  of  solu- 
tion of  potass,  and  in  38  of  ammonia ;  and  the  solutions  -are 
precipitated  by  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acids. 
Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic 
acid.  On  being  burnt,  it  leaves  a  large  proportion  of  charcoal. 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  discovered  a  carious  property  of  guaiaeum.  By 
exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  acquires  a  green  colour.  This  effect 
is  produced  in  the  greatest  degree  by  the  most  refrangible  rays. 
In  the  least  refrangible  rays  it  is  disoxidized,  and  the  yellow 
colour  is  restored.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  hot  metal. 
According  to  this  analysis,  it  differs  from  the  resins  in  the  changes 
of  colour  produced  on  it  by  air  and  light,  and  the  action  of  the 
acids,  in  not  forming  tannin  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and 
in  the  large  proportion  of  charcoal  it  affords  when  burnt.  It  is 
sometimes  adulterated  with  colophony  or  common  resin ;  but  the 
fraud  is  easily  detected,,  by  the  smell  of  turpentine  which  it  emits 
%  when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Taken  internally  guaiaeum  commonly  excites  a  sense  of  warmth 
in  the  stomach,  a  dryness  of  the  mouth,  with  thirst  It  increases 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  quickens  the  circulation.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  kept  warm,  it  produces  diaphoresis ;  if  exposed  freely 
to  the  air,  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  In  large  doses  it  is  pur* 
gative. 

Guaiaeum  is  a  useful  remedy, 

1.  In  rheumatism  and  gout. 

2.  In  certain  venereal  symptoms ;  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers, 
and  a  thickened  state  of  the  ligaments  or  periosteum,  remaining 
after  .tne  body  is  reduced  by  a  mercurial  course.  Gnaiacnm  will 
also  suspend  the  progress  of  some  of  the  secondary  symptoms  ; 
but  it  is  totally  incapable  of  eradicating  the  disease. 

3.  In  cutaneous  diseases. 

4.  In  ozaena,  and  scrofulous  affections  of  the  membranes  and 
ligaments. 

The  wood  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction.    From  the  re- 
sinous nature  of  the  active  constituent  of  this  substance  this  can*, 
not  be  a  very  active  preparation,  as  the  menstruum  is  totally  in* . 
capable  of  dissolving,  though  it  may  suspend  a  little  of  the  resin* 
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The  decoction  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  cupf ols  in  the  course 
of  a  day. 
The  resin  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  either  made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in  water 
in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  In  this  way  from  10  to  30  grains 
of  the  resin  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 

2.  In  solution ;  in  alcohol.  About  half  an  ounce  of  the  tinc- 
ture, with  three  ounces  of  water,  is  a  sudorific  dose  for  an  adult, 
if  he  attend  to  keeping  himself  warm. 

3.  Combined  with  an  alkali. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Tiiictum  of  Guaiacum.     (Tinctura  Guaiaci  Officinalis.  E.) 

Take  of  gum  guaiacum,  in  powder,  one  pound ; 

alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half: 

Digest  for  ten  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Ti*CTu&E  of  Guaiacum.    (Tinctura  Guaiaci.  D.) 
Take  of  guaiacum,  four  ounces  $ 


rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints : 


Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

What  is  called  gum  guaiacum  b  in  fact  a  resin,  and  perfectly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  This  solution  is  a  powerful  stimulating  sudo- 
rific, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  about  half  an  ounce  in  rheu- 
matic and  arthritic  cases.  It  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  specific 
against  the  gout 

Tincture  of  Guaiacum.    (Tinctura  Guaiaci.  L.) 

Take  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 
■  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  a  pint  and  a  half: 

Digest  for  three  days,  and  filter. 

Ammomiated  Tinctuee  of  Guaiacum.     (Tinctura  .Guaiaci 
Ammoniata.  £.  D.) 

Take  of  resin  of  guaiacum,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 

— —  ammoniatcd  alcohol,  one  pound  and  a  half  (one  pint 
and  a  half,  D.): 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

These  are  very  elegant  and  efficacious  tinctures ;  the  ammo* 
niated  spirit  readily  dissolving  the  resin,  and  at  the  same  time 
promoting  its  medicinal  virtue.     In  rheumatic  cases,  a  tea-  or 
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even  taWe^pooaful,  W»n.  t**y  morning  and  crating,  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  particularly  in  milk,  has  proved  of  singular 
service.    » 

Compound  Decoction  of  Guaiacum,  commohly  called  Db» 
coction  of  the  Woods.  (Decoctum  Guaiaci  Compositum, 
vulgo  Decoctum  Lignorum.  E.) 

Take  of  guaiacum  raspings,  three  ounces; 

raisins,  stoned,  two  ounces ; 

sassafras  root,  sliced, 

liquorice  root,  braised,  each  one  ounce; 

water,  ten  pounds: 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raisins  with  the  water,  over  a  gentle  fire, 
to  the  consumption  of  one  half,  adding,  towards  the  end,  the 
sassafras  and  liquorice,  and  strain  the  decoction,  without  ex- 
pression. 

This  decoction  is  of  use  in  some  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  af- 
fections. It  amy  be  taken  by  itself,  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter 
of  a  pint,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  or  used  as  an  assistant  in  a  course 
of  mercurial  or  antimonial  alterati?es ;  the  patient  in  either  case 
keeping  warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  operation  of  the  medicine. 

CoMrduMD  Lime  Water.    (Aqua  Caleb  Composite  D  ) 

Take  of  guaiacum  wood,  in  shavings,  half  a  pound  ; 

liquorice  root,  sliced  and  bruised,  an  ounce ; 

■  sassafras  bark,  bruised,  half  an  ounce ; 

coriander  seeds,  three  drachms ; 

lime  water,  six  pints : 

Macerate,  without  heat,  for  two  days,  and  filter. 

This,  though  an  infusion,  may  be  considered  as  an  improve* 
ment  of  the  compound  decoction  of  guaiacum,  as  the  lime  water 
cannot  fail  to  be  decomposed  during  the  preparation. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 
]£•  1.  Take  of  guaiacum  (gum  resin),  in  powder,  scruple  1, 
■  conserve  of  hips,  as  much  as  is  sufficient: 

Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  for  rheumatism, 
ft.  2.  Take  of  guaiacum  (gum  resin), 

scammony,  equal  parts,  grains  16, 

syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  early  in  the  morning  in  rheu- 
matism. 
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I£.  3.  Take  of  guaiacum  (gum  resin),  in  powder, 

soap,  equal  parts      -     -    -    drachm  1, 

essential  oil  ot  juniper  berry,  drops     4 : 

Make  into  twenty-eight  pills:  tafce  two  four  times  a  day.    This 
is  an  admirable  remedy  in  rheumatism. 

I£.  4.  Take  of  guaiacum  (gum  resin),    scruple    1, 

decoction  of  barley    -     ounce      1£, 

syrup  of  Tolu      -      -     drachm    1  : 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  drinking  after  it 
a  cup  of  warm  barley  water :  for  rheumatism. 

I^.  5.  Take  of  tincture  of  guaiacum      -       -      drachms  3, 

-  cinnamon  water, 

— —  peppermint  water,  equal  parts,  drachms  6 : 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  twelve  and  seven  every 
day. 

Dr.  Cullen,  speaking  of  the  tincture,  says,  that  "  several  phy- 
sicians have  apprehended  mischief  from  the  use  of  the  guaiacnm 
in  a  spirituous  tincture,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  sometimes  hap* 
pens.  It  is  therefore  that  in  imitation  of  the  very  respectable 
Berger,  of  Copenhagen,  I  avoid  the  spirituous  tincture  of  guai- 
acum, and  employ  almost  only  the  diffusion  of  it  in  water.  In 
preparing  this,  having  first  with  an  equal  part  of  hard  sugar  re- 
duced the  guaiacum  to  a  fine  powder,  I  apply  some  portion  of 
the  yolk  of  egg,  or  of  a  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and  rubbing 
these  together  very  carefully,  I  form  an  emulsion  wilh  water,  or 
watery  liquors,  as  may  be  thought  proper.  This  preparation  I 
give  over  night  in  such  a  quantity  as  may  open  the  belly  once 
next  day,  which  wfll  happen  to  different  persons  from  doses  con. 
taiorog  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  the  guaiacum."  M.  M.  199. 
Bergert  formula  is  the  following :  ]$>  G.  guaiaci  £  ss  G.  A  rabid 
3  ij.  Bene  trita  sol*,  in  aquae  hyssop!  vel  alius  distill.  J  ix.  Add. 
sacchari  £  ss  m.  d.  s.  solutio,  cujus  duo  cochlearia  majora  mane 
et  vesperi  capiantur,  superbibito  libra  una  decocti  hordei  vol 
arenas*  Vet.  Acad.  Handl.  vol.  i,  p.  74.  Theden  recommends 
the  guaiacum  made  into  pills  with  soap  of  almonds,  which  is  still 
more  convenient  (Neue  Bemerk.  n  Ersahr,  a.  d.  Wundarzneyk. 
nnd  Ai?.  p.  £.  204.) 
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WHITE   FRAXINELLA, 

OR 

BASTARD  DITTANY. 

DICTAMNUS  ALDUS. 


Clots  X.  Decandrta.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ement.  Gem.  Char.      Calyx  five-leaved:    Petals  five,  spreading:  /¥/•- 

menf*  covered  with  glandular  spots. 
Spbc.  Char.    Leaves  pinnate :  Stem  simple. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
and  large :  pinnae  oval,  veined,  pointed,  slightly  serrated,  dis- 
posed in  pairs,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  which  is  the  biggest 
Flowers  are  white,  large,  terminate  the  stem,  and  stand  upon 
long  peduncles.  Fruit  five  united  capsules,  each  of  which  coo* 
tains  two  oval  seeds.    . 
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HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  commonly  called  Fraxinella,  and  is  native  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It  emits  a  fragrant  bituminous 
odour,  which  seems  to  bt  the  essential  oil  of  the  herb,  secreted 
by  numerous  small  glands,  with  which  the  peduncles  and  fila- 
ments are  abundantly  furnished.  These  odorous  effiuria  are  so 
very  inflammable,  that  on  the  application  of  flame  they  take  fire* 
especially  on  the  evening  of  a  hot  dry  day. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  root,  which  is  the  part  directed  for  medicinal  use,  when* 
fresh,  has  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  but  as  met 
with  in  the  shops  it  has  scarcely  any.  To  the*  taste  it  discovers 
a  pretty  strong  and  very  durable  bitterness,  which  is  taken  up 
both  by  watery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  and,  on  inspissating  the 
filtered  tinctures,  remains  entire  in  the  extracts:  the  aqueous 
extract  is  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the  spirituous*  and  pro* 
portionably  weaker  in  taste. 

Formerly  this  root  was  used  as  a  stomachic,  tonic,  and  alexi. 
pharmic,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  medicine  of  much  efficacy 
in  removing  uterine  obetractioos  and  destroying  worms;  but 
its  medicinal  powers  became  so  little  regarded  by  modern  phy. 
sicians,  that  it  had  fallen  almost  entirely  into  disuse,  till  baron 
Stoerck  brought  it  into  notice  by  publishing  several  cases  of  its 
success,  via.  in  tertian  intermittent,  worms  (lumbrici),  and 
menstrual  suppressions.  In  all  these  cases  he  employed  the  pow* 
dered  root  to  the  extent  of  asorupla  twice  aday.  He  also  made 
use  of  a  tincture,  prepared  of  two  ounces  of  the  fresh  root  di- 
gested in  fourteen  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine ;  of  this  twenty  to 
fifty  drops,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  were  sftccessfuHy  pre-, 
scribed  in  epilepsies,  Ac. :  and  when  joined  with  steely  this  root* 
we  are  told,  was  of  great  service  to  ehlorotic  ps&ents. 

The  dictamnns  undoubtedly  i»  a  medicine  of  considerate* 
power ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  account  of  it  given  by  Stoerck; 
who  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  its  modus  operandi ,  wcJ 
may  still  say  with  Haller,  "  Nondum  autem  vires  pro  dignitattf 
exploratus  est." 
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COMMON    RUE. 

RUTA  GRAVEOLENS. 


CUua  X.  Decandrla.    Order  I.  Monegynia. 
Emeht.  Gkh.  Cham.    Calyx  five-parted:  Petalt  concave:  RecepUuki 

rouoded  with  ten  hooey-bearing  points :  Captule  lobed. 
Spec.  Char.    Leavu  twice  compound :  Lateral  JUwert  qmadrifid. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  consist  of  double 
sets  of  irregular  pinnae,  are  blunt  at  the  ends,  and  of  a  glaucous 
colour.  Flowers  numerous,  of  a  pale  yellow.  Petals  five,  den* 
fated,  or  fringed  at  the  edges. . 

HISTORY. 
This  shrub  is  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flowers  from 
June  to  September,  and  is  common  in  the  gardens. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  antipestilential,  and  .hence  our  benches 
of  judges  have  their  noses  regaled  with  this  most  foetid  plant : 
this  arose  from  the  ancients  believing  that  mithridate,  in  which 
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roe  has  a  principal  share,  repels  all  poisons.    Hence  this  adage, 
u  Salvia  cum  rata  faciunt  tibi  pocnla  tnta." 

It  is  made  into  tea,  and  drank  with  advantage  to  cure  hyste- 
rica.   Fits  in  infants  are  often  cured  by  the  syrup. 

Boerhaave  celebrates  the  numerous  virtues  of  this  plant,  and 
amongst  its  many  properties  enumerates,  "  that  mixed  with  wine 
and  salt  it  stops  gangrene,  restores  vitality  to  the  part,  prevents 
suppuration,  and  heals  the  wound." — "  Haec  herba  est  lauda. 
tissima,  inter  alias  alexipharmacas,  antidoxicas,  antihysterioas,  an« 
tiepilepticas,  antiapoplecticas,  antispasmodicas,  antipestilentiales, 
antiphlogisticas,  antigangraenosas  refertur ;  nam  cum  pars  jam 
gangnena  est  mortua,  si  haec  herba  cum  vino  et  sale  contusa  ap- 
plicetur,  vitam  iterum  reddit,  suppurationem  prohibet,  et  pars 
sanatur." 

It  is  strongly  recommended  as  a  cure  of  bad  eyes.  "  Visum 
acuit  si  mane  bibatur  instar  thee,  et  vapor  oculo  excipiatur." 
That  is,  if  taken  as  tea  in  the  morning,  and  the  vapour  of  it  be 
received  by  the  eyes,  die  vision  will  be  improved,  and  all  disease 
of  that  organ  removed. 

"  JfobilU  est  rota,  quia  lamina  reddit  acuta." 

And  the  author  of  this  work  has  several  times,  with  himself 
and  others,  cured  the  most  violent  inflammations  of  the  eyes  by 
the  vapour  of  boiling  water  alone :  so  much  for  the  probability 
of  this  practice  with  rue,  as  reported  by  the  great  Boerhaave ! 
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BALSAM  OF  TOLU  TREE. 

TOLUIFERA  BALSAMUM. 


Class  X.-  Decandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
I^ssknt.  Gen.  Char.     Calyx  five-toothed,  campanolate :   Petal*  fire,  the 
lowest  largest,  obcordate :  Style  none. 

DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  tree  grows  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  oral  or  orate, 
and  stand  upon  short  footstalks.    The  fruit  is  a  round  berry. 

HISTORY. 

This  tree  grows  in  Spanish  America ;  the  balsam  flows  from 
incisions  made  in  its  bark  during  the  hot  season,  and  is  brought 
to  us  in  little  gourd  shells.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
inclining  to  red ;  in  consistence  thick  and  tenacious :  by  age  it 
grows  hard  and  brittle.  The  smell  of  this  balsam  is  extremely 
fragrant,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lemons  ;  its  taste  warm 
and  sweetish.  Lewis  says  that  he  has  sometimes  procured  ben- 
zoic acid  from  it.  It  yields  very  little  volatile  oil,  although  it 
impregnates  the  distilled  water  strongly  with  its  flavour.  By 
dissolving  a  proper  quantity  of  sugar  in  this  water,  a  more  ele- 
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gant  syrup  is  obtained  than  that  prepared  in  the  common  way 
with  a  decoction  of  the  balsam.  In  its  medical  virtues  it  agrees 
with  the  other  balsams. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Tiitcture  of  the  Balsam  op  Tolu.     (Tinetura  Toluiferi  Bal- 
sami,  olim  Tinctura  Tolu  tana.   £.     Tinetura  Balsami  Tolu- 
tani.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a  half  (one  ounce,  D.) 

alcohol,  one  pound  (one  pint,  L.  D.): 

Digest  until  the  balsam  be  dissolved;  and  then  strain  the  tincture 
through  paper. 

This  solution  of  balsam  of  Tolu  possesses  all  the  virtues  of  the 
balsam  'itself.  It  may  be  taken  internally,  with  the  several  in. 
tendons  for  which  that  balsam  is  proper,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
tea-spoonful  or  two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed  with 
simple  syrup,  it  forms  an  elegant  balsamic  syrup. 

Syrup  of  Tolu.     (Syrupus  Tolu  tan  us.  L.) 

Take  of  the  balsam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces ; 

distilled  water,  three  pints : 

Boil  for  two  hours.  Mix  double  refined  sugar  with  the  liquor, 
strained  after  it  is  cold,  that  it  may  be  made  a  syrup. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers  of  the  two  foregoing  processes 
seems  to  nave  been  somewhat  (liferent.  In  the  latter,  which  is 
certainly  the  most  elegant,  the  benzoic  acid  of  the  balsam  alone 
is  contained;  the  other  syrup  contains  the  whole  substance  of 
the  balsam  in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both  moderately  im- 
pregnated with  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the  balsam. 

The  syrup  of  Tolu  usually  enters  into  the  composition  of 
other  mediciflef,  except  when  giren  in  the  form  of  lozenges  for 
a  cold,  which  may  be  procured  of  almost  any  chemist,  and  is 
certainly  very  serviceable  in  appeasing  the  irritation  productive 
of  severe  coughing.  The  following  forms  an  agreeable  and  lery 
useful  prescription  in  almost  every  cough,  and  merits  justly  the 

title  of  a  placebo. 

PRESCRIPTION. 
1^.1.  Take  of  spermaceti  dissolved  in  the  white  of  egg,  scr.    I, 

- ■  syrup  of  Tolu     .-...-.    dr.    % 

—  cinnamon  water     •     -     .    .    .    .    dr.    ?, 
■    ■       milk  of  almonds     •     ••••.dr.  11: 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day. 
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COPAIFERA  OFFICINA-LIS. 


Class  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ewent.  Gen.  Char.    Calyx  none :  Petals  four :  Legume*  ovate :  Seed  one, 
with  a  berried  arilliu. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  tree  grows  to  a  great  height.    The  leaves  are  pinnated, 
large,  consisting  of  several  pair  of  pinnae  and  an  odd  one,  on 
short  footstalks.    The  flowers  are  white,  and  inconspicuous. 
Petals  four,  acute,  spreading. 

HISTORY. 

The  tree  which  produces  this  resin  is  a  native  of  the  Spanish 
West  India  islands,  and  of  some  parts  of  South  America.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  resinous  juice  flows  in  considera- 
ble quantities  from  incisions. made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  transparent,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yel- 
lowish colour,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent  taste. 
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It  is  usually  about  the  consistence  of  oil,  or  a  little  thicker;' 
when  long  kept,  it  becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining 
its  clearness ;  bat  it  has  not  been  obser? ed  to  grow  dry  or  solid, 
as  most  of  the  other  resinous  juices  do.  The  best  resin  of  co- 
peiva  comes  from  Brazil ;  but  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  thick 
sort,  which  is  not  at  all  transparent,  or  much  less  so  than  the 
foregoing,  and  generally  has  a  portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor 
at  the*bottom.  This  is  probably  either  adulterated  by  the  mix. 
tare  of  other  substances,  or  has  been  extracted  by  decoction 
from  the  bark  and  branches  of  the  tree :  its  smell  and  taste  are 
much  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the  genuine  resin. 

Pure  resin  of  copaiva  dissolves  entirely  in  alcohol :  the  solu- 
tion has  a  yery  fragrant  smell.  Distilled  with  water  it  yields  a 
Urge  quantity  of  a  limpid  essential  oil,  but  no  benzoic  acid :  it 
b  therefore  not  a  balsam,  but  a  combination  of  resin  and  vola- 
tile oil*   Neumann  says  that  it  effervesces  with  liquid  ammonia. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  resin  of  copaiva  is  an  useful  corroborating  detergent  me- 
dicine, but  ia  some  degree  irritating.  It  strengthens  the  nervous 
system,  tends  to  loosen  the  belly;  in  large  doses  proves  purga- 
tive, promotes  urine,  and  cleans  and  heals  ulcerations  in  the 
urinary  passages,  which  it  is  supposed  to  perform  more  effec- 
tually than  any  of  the  other  resinous  fluids.  Fuller  observes 
that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  but  not  a  violet 
smell,  as  the  turpentine*  do. 

This  resin  has  been  principally  celebrated  in  gleets,  and  the 
fluor  albus,  and  externally  as  a  vulnerary. 

The  dose  of  this  medicine  rarely  exceeds  twenty  or  thirty 
drops,  though  some  authors  direct  sixty,  or  upwards.  It  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form  of  ai|  emulsion,  into  which  it 
may  be  reduced  by  triturating  it  with  almonds,  with  a  thick 
mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  with  the  yolk  of  eggs,  till  they  are 
well  incorporated,  and  then  gradually  adding  a  proper  quantity 
of  water. 
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STYRAj;  BENZOIN. 


afenagynia. 


(Hat*  X.  Decandria.    Order  I. 
Emevt.  Gbw.  Csjcr.    Sane  as  the  last. 

8pec.  Char.     Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  beneath  taaieAlose: 
cwnpqnjxl,  length  of  the  leaves. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  tree  grows  to  a  great  height  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
entire,  vetoed,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point;  the  upper  surface 
smooth,  beneath  downy,  standing  alternately  upon  short  foot, 
stalks.  The  flowers  are  placed!  on  common  peduncles  arising 
from  the  axillae  of  each  leaf.  The  corolla  is  belUshaped,  and  the 
border  cut  into  five  segments,  but  closed,  which  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  buds. 

HI8TORY. 
This  species  of  storax  grows  in  Sumatra,  and,  like  the  former, 
also  furnishes  a  balsam  on  being  wounded,  which  \*  brought  frpm 
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the  East  Indies,  to  large  masses,  composed  of  white  and  light 
brown  pieces,  with  yellowish  specks,  breaking  very  easily  betwixt 
the  hands ;  that  which  is  whitest,  and  freest  from  impurities,  is  ' 
moot  esteemed, 

MEDICAL   USE, 

Io  its  properties  it  differs  from  storax  only  in  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  benzoic  acid.  Neumann  found  that  it  was 
totally  soluble  in  alcohol,  forming  a  blood-red  tincture,  and  that 
water  extracted  no  gummy  matter,  but  a  notable  proportion  of 
benzoic  acid.  By  sublimation  he  got  two  ounces  of  impure  acid 
from  sixteen  of  benzoin.  Lime  and  the  alkaline  carbonates  dis- 
solve the  acid  without  attacking  the  resin,  and  are  accordingly 
employed  in  the  processes  of  Scheele,  Go  tiling,  and  Gren,  for 
obtaining  the  benzoic  acid.  I  find  that  the  solution  of  potass  dis- 
solves benzoin  very  rapidly,  forming  a  dark-coloured  solution, 
mixed  with  fine  crystals  of  benzoat  of  potass.  This  alkaline  so- 
lution is  not  decomposed  by  water,  but  forms  with  adds  a  rose- 
coioured  coagulum,  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  Boiling  ni- 
trons acid  also  attacks  benzoin  with  great  violence,  and  dissolves 
St  entirely ;  the  solution  becomes  turbid,  and  lets  fall  a  copious 
precipitate  on  cooling,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  is  ben- 
zoic acid.    It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  by  alkaline  solutions* 

PREPARATIONS. 
Benzoic  Acid.    (Addum  Benzoicnm.  £.) 

Take  of  benzoin,  twenty-four  ounces ; 

•  carbonate  of  soda,  eight  ounces ; 

water,  sixteen  pounds: 

Triturate  the  benzoin  with  the  carbonate,  then  boil  in  the  water 
for  half  an  hour,  with  constant  agitation,  and  strain.  Repeat 
the  decoction,  with  other  six  pounds  of  water,  and  strain.  Mix 
these  decoctions,  and  evaporate  until  two  pounds  remain.  Filter 
anew,  and  drop  into  the  fluid,  as  long  as  it  produces  any  pre- 
dpitation,  difuted  sulphuric  acid.  Qissolve  the  precipitated  ben- 
zoic add  in  boiling  water,  strain  the  boiling  solution  through 
linen,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Wash  the  crystals  with 
cold  water,  dry  and  preserve  them. 

Acid  op  Benzoin*    (Acidum  Bensoes.  D.) 

Take  of  benzoin,  any  quantity ; 
Liquefy  it  in  a  retort  with,  a  wide  throat,  having  a  receiver  fitted 
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to  it,  but  not  luted ;  and  sublime.  Remove  die  sublimed  matter 
occasionally  from  the  neck  of  the  retort,  lest  it  accumulate  in 
too  great  a  quantity.  If  it  be  soiled  with  oil,  separate  the  oil 
by  pressing  it,  folded  up  in  blotting  paper,  and  repeat  the  sub- 
limation. 

Flowers  of  Benzoin.    (Flores  Benzoes.  L.) 

Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,  one  pound : 
Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed  in  sand,  and,  with  a  slow 
fire,  sublime  the  flowers  into  a  paper  cone  fitted  to  the  pot 

If  the  flowers  be  of  a  yellow  colour,  mix  them  with  white  clay, 
and  sublime  them  a  second  time. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  balsams  is  their  containing 
benzoic  acid,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  resin,  their  other 
principal  constituent,  either  by  sublimation,  or  by  combining 
it  with  a  salifiable  base.  The  London  and  Dublin  colleges  direct 
it  to  be  done  in  the  former  way.  But,  even  with  die  greatest 
care,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  manage  the  heat  so  as  not  to  de- 
compose part  of  the  resin,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  formation 
of  an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  contaminates  the  product.  Nor 
can  it  be  freed  completely  from  the  empyreumatic  oil  by  bibulous 
paper,  as  prescribed  by  the  Dublin  college,  and  still  less  by  the 
second  sublimation  with  clay,  directed  by  that  of  London. 

The  other  method  of  separating  benzoic  acid  from  resin  was 
first  practised  by  Scheele,  who  employed  lime  water;  Gottling 
afterwards  used  carbonate  of  potass ;  and)  lastly,  Gren  used  car- 
.  bonate  of  soda,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Berlin  college, 
and  now  by  that  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Brande*  prefers  Scheele's 
process,  as  the  lime  dissolves  less  of  the  resin  of  the  benzoin  than 
the  alkalies  do.  In  experiments,  which  he  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  value  of  the  different  processes, 
he  obtained  from  one  pound  of  benzoin, . 

oz.    dr.  scr.     gr. 
By  sublimation     ......200       0 

—  Scheele's  process      ..---1      6     2      19 

—  Gren's  and  Gottling's  process      -     1      5      1      10 

—  boiling  benzoin  in  water    ...     1      00     10 

As  the  crystallized  acid,  on  account  of  its  lightness  and  elas. 
ticity,  is  not  easily  reduced  to  powder,  for  most  purposes  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  a  precipitate* 

Itjnay  also  be  extracted  from  storax,  and  all  the  other  tial. 
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sains,  particularly  those  of  Tolu  or  Peru ;  and  from  the  urine 
of  children,  and  of  herbivorous  animals. 

The  benzoic  acid  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell, 
especially  when  heated.  It  i$  soluble  in  alcohdl,  and  in  boiling 
water,  but  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  although  it  may  be  sus- 
pended in  it,  by  means  of  sugar,  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  bal- 
samic syrup.    The  dose  is  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.    (Tinctura  Benzoes  Com- 
posita,  vulgd  Balsamum  Traumaticum.  £•) 

Take  of  benzoin,  in  powder,  three  ounces  ; 

balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce ; 

socotrine  aloes,  in  powder,  half  an  ounce ; 

alcohol,  two  pounds : 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Benzoin.     (Tinctura  Benzoes 
Com  posita.  L.  Di) 

Take  of  benzoin,  three  ounces ; 

■  purified  storax,  two  ounces ; 

■  balsam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce ; 

socotrine  aloes,  half  an  ounce ; 

■  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints : 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter. 

Both  preparations  may  be  considered  as  elegant  simplifications 
of  some  very  complicated  compositions,  which  were  celebrated 
under  different  names ;  such  as  Baume  de  Commandeur,  Wade's 
balsam,  Friar's  balsam,  Jesuit's  drops,  &c.  These,  in  general, 
consisted  of  a  confused  farrago  of  discordant  substances.  The 
dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  in  some  cold  water  four  times  a  day,  in 
consumptions  and  spitting  of  blood.  It  is  useful  also  when  ap- 
plied on  lint  to  recent  wounds,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  a  scab, 
but  must  not  be  soon  removed.  Poured  on  sugar  it  removes 
spitting  of  blood  immediately. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

ty,.  1.  Take  of  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  drops      40, 

purified  honey      ....  drachms     1, 

rose  water      -      .     -    .    '-  ounce       1^, 

tincture  of  opium   •    -    -    .  drops        3 : 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  four  times  a  day.    Excellent 
in  consumption*. 
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STYRAX  OFFICINALE. 


Clots  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Bmeht.  Gbw.   Cbab.      Calyx  beneath:    Corolla  funnel-shaped :  Drvpe 

two-eeeded. 
8pbc.  Chab.    Leave*  ovale,  underneath  villouc  Rmumm  aanple,  shorter 

than  the  leaf. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  tree  rises  to  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  are  broad,  entire, 
somewhat  pointed,  and  on  the  npper  surface  smooth,  on  the 
under  surface  covered  with  a  white  down  ;  these  are  placed  al- 
ternate, and  stand  upon  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  arid  terminate  the  branches.  The  border  of  the  corolla  is 
cut  into  five  segments. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  grows  in  the  Levant,  Italy,  and  France.  The  sto>- 
rai  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark,  in  countries  where  the 
heat  is  suficient,  for  neither  in  France  nor  in  Italy  does  it  fur- 
nish any.  It  occurs  either  in  small  distinct  tears,  of  a  whitish 
or  reddish  colour,  or  in  large  masses  composed  of  tears,  or  mi 
masses  of  an  uniform  texture,  and  yellowish  red  or  browniflii 
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colour;  though  sometimes  likewise  interspersed  with  a  few 
whitish  grains. 

The  common  storax  of  the  shops  is  ia  large  masses,  consider, 
ably  lighter  and  less  compact  than  the  foregoing :  it  appears  oav 
elimination  to  be  composed  of  a  resinoas  juice,  sailed  with 
sawdust 

Stoma  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic  taste.  Ner- 
mann got  from  480  grains,  SCO  alcoholic,  and  30  of  watery  ex- 
tract; and  inversely,  120  watery,  and  240  alcoholic.  In  di- 
stillation it  yielded  benzoic  acid.  It  is  therefore  a  balsam,  or 
natural  combination  of  resin  with  benzoic  acid. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Purified  Stouax.    (Styrax  Purificata.  L.) 

Dissolve  the  storax  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  strain  the  so- 
lution ;  afterwards  reduce  it  to  a  proper  thickness,  with  a  gentle 


Dub, 

Digest  the  storax  in  water,  with  a  low  heat,  until  it  gets  soft; 
then  express  it  between  iron  plates,  heated  with  boiling  water ; 
and,  lastly,  separate  it  from  the  water. 

Storax  is  a  balsam,  or  combination  of  resin  and  benzoic  acid, 
both  of  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  neither  of  them  volatile 
in  the  heat  necessary  for  evaporating  alcohol.  The  London  pro- 
cess for  purifying  is  expensive,  and  the  Dublin  college  cannot 
hare  altered  it  without  good  reason. 

Pills  of  Opium.     (Pilule  Opii.  L.) 
Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms ; 
■  extract  of  liquorice,  one  ounce :  - 

Beat  them  until  they  are  perfectly  united. 

Storax  Pills.    (Pilule  e  Styrace.  D.) 
Take  of  purified  storax,  three  drachms ; 
—  soft  purified  opium, 

■ —  saffron,  of  each  one  drachm : 

Beat  them  into  an  uniform  mass. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  Pills.    (Pilule  Opiate,  olim  Pilule 

Thebaic*.  E.) 
Take  of  opium,  one  part ; 

r  extract  of  liquorice,  seven  parts ; 

Jamaica  pepper,  two  parts : 
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Soften  the  opium,  and  extract  separately  with  dilated  alcohol; 
and,  having  beat  them  into  a  pulp,  mix  them :  then  add  the 
pepper  reduced  to  a  powder ;  and,  lastly,  having  beat  them  well 
together,  form  the  whole  into  a  mass. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  compositions  should  differ  so  much 
in  strength,  the  two  former  containing  two,  and  the  latter  only 
one  grain  of  opium,  in  ten  of  the  mass.  Under  the  idea  that 
opium  is  to  operate  as  a  sedative,  the  addition  of  the  pepper  is 
somewhat  injudicious.  The  London  title  also  is  improper,  as  it 
is  naturally  employed  for  pills  of  opium  without  any  addition. 
Even  the  title  adopted  by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  ambiguous* 
That  of  the  Dublin  appears  to  me  well  contrived,  although  it 
does  not  mention  the  only  active  ingredient ;  as  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  from  our  patients  that  we  are  giving  them 
opium,  which  both  the  name  and  smell  of  the  storax  enable  us 
to  do.  The  dose  is  four  or  five  grains,  to  be  given  at  bed-time. 
This  produces  often  a  very  comfortable  night,  and  without  that 
disturbance  which  opium  often  creates. 

PRESCRIPTION, 
ft.  Take  of  purified  storax    •    -    grains  8, 

.    aromatic  powder     .    grains  5, 

purified  opium    *    -    grains  3, 

?  syrup  of  Tolu,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Make  into  six  pills.  Take  a  pill  every  night  This  often  pro- 
duces  a  less  distress  of  the  head  and  stomach  the  following  morn- 
ing  than  opium  by  itself. 
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BITTER  QUASSIA. 

QUASSIA  AMARA. 


Cla$$  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
£mc9T.  Geit.  Cham.    Calyx  five-leaved :   Petals  five :  Nectary  five-leaved : 

Pericarp*  five,  distant. 
8pkc.  Cuasu    J^Toweri  bisexual,  in  spikes:  Leaves  pinnate,  ending  in  an 

odd  one :  Pin**  opposite,  sessile,  on  an  articulated  winged  petiole. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  tree  rises  several  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  light  and 
white.  The  leaves  are  placed  alternately- on  the  branches,  and 
consist  of  two  pairs  o/  opposite  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the 
end.  The  common  footstalk  is  articulated  and  winged,  with  a 
leafy  membrane.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
nractes  or  floral  leaves  are  small,  and  accompany  each  peduncle, 
or  flower-stalk.  The  calyx  is  small,  coloured,  and  has  five 
teeth.  The  corolla  is  composed  of  five  petals.  The  nectary 
consists  of  fire  small  rounded  scales*  The  stamina  are  conspi- 
cuous, as  well  as  the  nectary. 
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HISTORY. 

This  is  the  root  of  a  tree  growing  near  to  Surinam,  in  South 
America ;  it  got  its  name  from  a  slave  who  was  first  known  to 
nse  it  in  the  cure  of  fevers.  The  tree  is  described  by  Dr.  Bloom 
in  the  sixth  Volume  of  Linnaeus' s  AmaemtAtes  Academic*,  where 
we  have  likewise  an  account  of  the  use  of  the  root. 

This  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  arm ;  its  wood  is 
whitish,  becoming  yellowish  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a 
thin,  gray,  fissured,  brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed,  in  Surinam, 
more  powerful  than  the  wood.  Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour, 
but  is  one  of  the  most  intense,  durable,  pure  bitters  known.  Its 
infusion,  decoction,  and  tincture,  are  almost  equally  bitter  and 
yellowish,  and  are  not  blackened  by  chalybeate*.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  extract  of  quassia  have  been  detailed  by  Dr.  Thomson, 
under  the  title  of  the  bitter  principle. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

This  root  is  extremely  bitter;  it  has  been  given  in  powder 
from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm  for  a  dose,  every  three,  four, 
or  six  hours ;  or  one  or  two  ounces  of  an  infusion,  made  of  two 
drachms  of  it  and  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  have  been  given  as 
often,  in  bilious,  remitting,  and  intermitting  fevers.  In  the 
year  1767,  Mr.  Farley,  of  Antigua,  sent  home  an  account  of 
three  or  four  cases  of  bilious  and  putrid  fevers  in  which  the  bark 
would  not  stay  on  the  stomach,  but  in  which  this  root  produced 
every  good  effect  that  could  have  been  wished ;  and  his  account 
was  published  in  the  fifty.eighth  volume  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

I  have  frequently  ordered,  with  suetcess,  both  the  powder  and 
the  infusion  of  the  root,  in  fevers ;  and  have  likewise  found  it  to 
be  a  good  stomachic  bitter  in  many  cases. 
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SIMARUBA  QUASSIA. 

QUASSIA  SIMARUBA. 


Class  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Estcrr.  Gar.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last 

Srvc.  Cha*.    Flowers  monoecious :  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate :  Leaflets  al- 
ternate, snbpetioled  i  Flossers  in  panicles. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  tree  reaches  a  considerable  height. 


The  leaves  are  nu- 


merous, and  stand  alternately  on  the  branches.  Each  leaf  is 
composed  of  several  pinnae,  of  an  elliptic  shape.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  yellow,  and  placed  on  panicles,  which  are  only 
branched  spikes.  Calyx  small.  Corolla  composed  of  fire  small 
petals.     Nectary  ten  hairy  scales. 

HISTORY. 

This  tree  grows  in  Guiana  and  in  Jamaica.    The  simarouba 

of  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  treey  and  not  of  the 

quassia  amara,  as  stated  by  the  Dublin  college.     It  is  brought 

to  as  in  pieces  some  feet  long,  and  some  inches  broad)  folded 
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lengthwise.  It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough;  of  a  pale  yellow 
on  the  inside;  darker  coloured,  rough,  scaly,  and  warted  on 
the  outside ;  has  little  smell,  and  a  bitter,  not  disagreeable  taste. 
It  gives  out  its  bitterness  both  to  <alcohol  and  water. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
It  has  been  much  celebrated  in  obstinate^dtarhoea,  dysentery, 
anorexia,  indigestion,  lieateria,  and  intermittent  fevers. 

It  is  given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  a  whole 
drachm ;  but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  difficultly  pulverizable* 
It  is  best  exhibited  in  decoction.  Two  drachms  of  the  bark 
may  be  boiled  in  two  pounds  of  waier  to  one,  and  the  decoction 
drunk  in  cupfuls  in  the  course  of  the  day.  \ 

PRESCRIPTIONS, 
ft.  1.  Take  of  the  raspings  of  quassia     -    drachms  2, 
~ orange-peel     1     -    -    -    drachms  3, 

lemon-peef      ....    drachms  4, 

boiling  water    -    -    -    -    pound     I: 

Let  this  remain  for  four  hours  in  a  closed  saucepan,  then  strain 
off.  The  dose  is  three  table-spoonfuls  at  twelve,  seven,  and 
bed-time.    A  very  fine  stomachic  medicine. 

ft.  2.  Take  of  the  soft  extract  of  quassia     -    drachm  1, 

essential  oil  of  peppermint  -     drop      1 : 

Make  into  twelve  pills,  of  which  take  three,  an  hour  before  din- 
ner. Excellent  to  create  digestion  in  habits  injured  by  hard 
drinking. 

ft.  3.  Take  of  shapings  of  quassia    -    drachms  2, 
■  boiling  water   ...    pint        1 : 
Lot  this  remain  in  a  close  vessel  until  cold,  when  strain  off,  and 
add  to  the  strained  liquor, 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamom      -    ounces    2, 
Compound  spirit  of  lavender      •      •    drachms  4, 
Powder  of  rhubarb  -     -    -    -    scruple    1 : 

Take  three  table-spoonfuls  an  hour  before  dinner,  to  create  an 
appetite. 

ft.  4.  Take  of  the  infusion  of  quassia  (as  in  the  last  pre- 
scription)    .......    ounce      1, 

: —  cinnamon  water  ....    drachms  4, 

compound  spirit  of  ammonia,  drops    20, 

prepared  oyster-shells      -      grains     2: 

Make  into  a  draught  to  be  taken  at  twelve  and  seven  everyday. 
This  relieves  sickness  and  qualms  In  pregnancy. 
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TRAILING  ARBUTUS,  oft  BEAR-BERRY. 

ARBUTUS  UVA  URSL 


Clatt  X.  Decandrla.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
KisBirr.  Gnr.  Chah.    Catyx  five-parted :   Corolla  ovate :  month  with  A 
pellucid  bate :  Borry  tve*ceiJ*d: 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  His  rises  to  a  large  shrub.  Leaves  numerous,  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, narrower  towards  the  base,  entire,  fleshy,  without  foot- 
stalks,  very  closely  surrounding  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk* 
Flowers  whitish,  or  flesh-coloured,  terminating  the  stem  in  das* 
ten.  Calyx  smaU  and  toothed.  Corolla  round,  bellied,  at  the 
margin  cut  into  five  segments,  which  become  reflexed. 

HISTORY. 
This  is  a  very  small  evergreen  shrub.    The  leaves  are  oval, 
s»ot  toothed,  and  their  under  surface  is  smooth  and  pale  green* 
It  grows  wild  in  the  woods,  and  on  sand-hills  ia  Scotland,  and 
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in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  The  green  leaves  alone, 
Dr.  Bourne  says,  should  be  selected  and  picked  from  the  twigs, 
and  dried  by  a  moderate  exposure  to  beat.  The  powder,  when 
properly  prepared,  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  a  shade  of 
greenish  yellow,  has  nearly  the  smell  of  good  grass  hay  as  cut 
from  the  rick,  and  to  the  taste  is  at  first  smartly  astringent  and 
bitterish ;  which  sensations  gradually  soften  into  a  liquorice  fia- 
Tour.  Digested  in  alcohol  they  gire  out  a  green  tincture,  which 
is  rendered  turbid  by  water,  and  when  filtered  passes  transparent 
and  yellow,  while  a  green  resin  remains  on  the  filter.  They 
are  powerfully  astringent,  approaching,  in  the  deepness  of  the 
colour  which  they  give  to  red  sulphate  of  iron,  more  nearly  to 
nut-galls  than  any  substance  I  have  tried.  Indeed  in  some  parts 
of  Russia  they  are  used  for  tanning. 

MEDICAL  T4RTUE. 

The  medical  effects  of  this  medicine  depend  entirely  on  its 
astringent  and  tonic  powers.  It  is  therefore  used  in  various 
fluxes  arising  from  debility,  menorrhagia,  fluor  albus,  cystirrhcea, 
diabetes,  enuresis,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  in  phthisical  complaints  by  Dr.  Bourne,  and  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  by  De  Haen,  particularly  in  ul- 
cerations of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  certainly  alleviates  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  accompanying  nephritic  complaints.  It  is 
commonly  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  in  doses  of  from  twenty 
to  sixty  grains  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
.  The  illustrious  Haller,  speaking  of  this  plant,  says,  "  the  in- 
fusion is  bitter  and  astringent,  the  aqueous  extract  has  the  smell 
of  honey  with  the  properties  of  the  infusion.  The  spirituous  in- 
fusion is  likewise  bitter.  Besides,  we  extract  a  green  resin  which 
has  the  odour  of  wax.  The  decoction  is  bitter,  and  leaves  a  heat 
in  the  throat     By  distillation  we  obtain  an  acid  liquor." 

It  is  this  acid  liquor  which  attacks  the  calculi  formed  in  the 
human  body,  reduces  them  to  small  pieces,  and  softens  those 
that  cannot  be  thus  split,  or  broken :  of  150  calculi  which  we 
submitted  to  this  test,  there  was  not  one  but  was  acted  upon  by 
this  acid  liquor. 

When  taken  internally  it  destroys  that  glutinous  matter  which 
forms  with  the  terrene  part  Calculi,  and  hence  prevents  the  forma* 
ttoe  of  this  dreadful  disease.  This  liquor  was  injected  into  the 
bladders-of-dog*,  aed  produced  with  them  ho-  inconvenience, 
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mud  remained .—Might  not  the  same  process  be  successfully  em- 
ployed with  the  human  subject  ?  We  never  observed  any  mis- 
chief arising  from  the  use  of  this  plant ;  we  have  found  it  good 
in  all  disorders  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  and  also  in  the  ha* 
morrhoids  and  strangury*.  De  Haen  gives  a  drachm  of  the 
leaves  in  powder  at  a  dose  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Werlhof 
has  employed  it  with  success  in  gravel.  In  two  cases  of  con. 
sumption  it  did  not  succeed. 

In  this  country  the  fate  of  this  remedy  has  been  reversed ;  for 
it  has  acquired  considerable  fame  in  pulmonary  consumption, 
and  sunk,  in  reputation  as  a  specific  in  calculous  disorders.-  Or. 
Withering,  speaking  of  the  effects  of  this  plant,  says,  "  Per. 
haps,  upon  the  whole,  we  shall  find  it  no  better  than  other  ve- 
getable astringents,  some  of  which  have  long  been  used  by  the 
country  people  in  gravelly  complaints,  and  with  very  great  ad- 
vantage, though  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  regular  practitioners." 
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LOGWOOD. 
1LEMATOXYLUM  campechianum. 


Clots  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
EtixifT.  Gen.  Ckak.     Calyx  five-parted :  Petal*  Awe:  Capsule  lanceolate, 
one-celled,  two-valved:  Vahet  navicular. 

DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  rises  to  a  moderate  sized  tree.    Its  branches  are  defended 
with  sharp  spines.    The  leaves  arc  pinnated,  composed  of  four 
or  fire  pair  of  pinna,  heart-shaped,  and  obliquely  veined.    The 
flowers  are  yellow,  small,  and  numerous. 
HISTORY. 

This  tree  was  introduced  from  the  Honduras  into  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  now  very  common.  The  wood  is  firm,  heavy,  and 
of  a  dark  red  colour.  Its  taste  is  sweet,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
astringency.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  solution  of  gelatine, 
very  readily  soluble  in  excess  of  gelatine,  and  with  sulphate  of 
iron  it  strikes  a  brighter  blue  than  any  other  astringent  I  have 
tried.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  dye-wood,  but  also  with  con- 
siderable advantage  in  medicine. 

MEDICAL  U8E. 

Its  extract  is  sweet,  and  slightly  astringent ;  and  is  therefore 
useful  in  obstinate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  chronic  dysentery.  Of 
the  extract  one  to  two  scruples  is  given  four  times  a  day. 
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MAHOGANY   TREE. 

SWIETENIA  MAHAGONI. 


Clou  X.  Decandria.    Order  I.  Ifonogynia. 
Event.  Qbh.  Char.     Cmfyx  five-cleft:   Petals  five:   Nectary  cylindric, 
bearing  the  anthers  at  its  mooth:  Capsule  five-celled,  ligneous,  dehiscent 
at  the  base :  Seed  imbricated,  winged. 

DESCRIPTION. 

I  bis  is  a  Tcry  large  tree,  well  known  as  producing  the  hardest 

tables,  and  when  polished  of  exceeding  great  beauty.    Leaves 

are  pinnated,  alternate,  composed  of  three,  four,  or  Hie  pinnae, 

lance-shaped,  acute,  on  short  footstalks.    Flowers  numerous, 

small,  white. 

HISTORY. 

Tab  Majestic  tree  grows  principally  in  Jamaica  and  in  Spanish 
America.  Its  useful  wood  is  universally  known.  Its  bark  is 
brown,  rough,  and  scaly,  on  the  branches  gray  and  smoother. 
Its  taste  is  Tery  astringent,  and  more  bitter  than  that  of  Peruvian 
bark.    Its  smell  weak  and  aromatic. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

In  its  action  on  the  living  body,  it  is  said  to  coincide  nearly 
with  Peruvian  bark,  and  may  be  substituted  for  it  in  many  Situa- 
tions* 
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YELLOW-FLOWERED  RHODODENDRON. 

RHODODENDRON  CHRYSANTHUS. 


ClauX.  Decandria.    Order  J,  MonogynUu 
Ettnrr.  Gem.  Char.     Calyx  nverparted :  Corolla  funnel-shaped,  border 

cat  into  five  irregular  tegmenta :  Stamina  declined :  CaptmU  five-celled. 
Spec.  Cha*.      Leaves  oblong,  above  rough,  veined,  beneath  smooth: 

CfU*  rotate,  irregular. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  shrub  rises  a  foot  in  height.  The  leares  are  opposite 
below,  above  clustered  like  a  rose;  of  a  deep  green  colour 
above,  aod  ferroginous  beneath.  The  flowers  are  in  umbels,  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour.  The  stamina  are  very  distinctly  seen 
in  this  plant,  and  curl  upwards  to  the  pistfl. 

HISTORY. 
This  small  shrub  grows  in  the  coldest  situations,  and  highest 
parts  of  the  snow-covered  mountains  in  East  Siberia^  and  espe- 
cially in  Dauria.    The  leaves  are  oblong,  rigid,  reflected  at  the 
edges,  rough  on  the  upper  surface,  smooth,  and  paler  on  the 
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lower*  When  dried,  they  have  no  smell,  but  a  rough,  astrin- 
gent, and  bitterish  taste.  They  also  contain  a  stimulant  nar- 
cotic principle ;  for  they  increase  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite 
thirst,  and  produce  diaphoresis,  or  an  increased  discharge  of  the 
other  secretions  or  excretions ;  and,  in  a  large  dose,  inebriation 
and  delirium. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

In  decoction  it  is  used  in  Siberia  in  rheumatism  and  gout. 
About  two  drachms  of  the  dried  shrub  are  infused  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping  it  near  a 
boiling  heat  for  a  night,  and  the  infusion  taken  in  the  morning. 
Besides  its  other  effects,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  sensation  of 
prickling  or  creeping  in  the  pained  parts ;  but  in  a  few  hours 
the  pain  and  disagreeable  symptoms  are  relieved,  and  two  or 
three  dotes  generally  complete  the  cure.  Liquids  are  not  allowed 
during  its  operation,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce  Tomiting. 
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SAXIFRAGE. 

SAXiFRAGA  GRANULATA. 


ClauJL.  Decandria.    Order  11.  Digynia. 

EssEirr.  Gek.  Char,  Calyx  five-parted :  Corolla  five  petals :  Capsule  two- 
beaked,  one-celled,  many-seeded. 

8pbc.  Char.  Leaves  caaline,  reniform,  lobed :  Stem  ramoas :  Root  gra- 
nnlated. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Root  composed  of  small  bulbs  adhering  to  fine  fibres.    Stalk 

rises  a  foot.     Leaves  kidney-shaped,  toothed.     Flowers  white, 

conspicuous.  v 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  England.  Flowers  in  April  and  May.  Found  on 
dry  situations, 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

From  its  little  tubercles,  it  has  been  supposed  to  point  oat  m 
hidden  power  in  this  plant  to  break  stones  in  the  kidneys  and 
bladder ;  but  this  reputation,  probably,  is  wholly  owing  to  po- 
pular superstition. 
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CLOVE  PINK. 

DIANTHUS  CARYOPHYLLU8. 


Clau  X.  Deeandria.    Order  II.  Digynia. 
Esssmt.  Gbv.  Ca\ta.     Calyx  cylindrical,  ope -leafed,  at  the  base  four 

scales :  Ptstak  lite,  clawed :  CapiuU  cylindric,  one-celled. 
Srac  Char.    Flewert  single :   Catycine  tcalet  subovate,  very  short  t  Cerotlm 


DESCRIPTION. 

Tms  plant  rises  from  one  to  two  fett  in  height  Stem  slender, 
jointed*  Leaves  linear,  placed  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  deep  crimson  colour. 

HISTORY. 

This  species  of  dianthas  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Italy, 
though  now  found  wild  on  the  walls  of  old  castles  in  England. 
By  cultivation  Its  varieties  hare  increased  to  a  very  great  number, 
and  they  form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  oar  gardens. 
Most  of  these  are  termed  carnations ;  but  the  variety  which  is 
officinal  surpasses  all  the  others  in  the  richness  of  its  smell.  It 
is  also  distinguished  by  being  of  an  uniform  deep  crimson  colour. 
It  is  now  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  instead 
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of  it  the  crimson  carnations  are  commonly  used  to  give  the  co- 
lour to  the  syrup,  while  for  its  flavour  it  is  indebted  to  the  spice 
clove.  Their  only  use  in  pharmacy  is  to  give  a  pleasant  flavour 
and  beautiful  colour  to  an  officinal  syrup. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Syrup  op  Clots  July-flower.     (Syrupns  Dianthi 
Caryophylli.  E.) 

Take  of  clove  July-flowers,  fresh  gathered,  and  freed  from 

the  heels,  one  pound  ; 
double  refined  sugar,  seven  pounds ; 

■  boiling  water,  four  pounds : 

Macerate  the  petals  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ;  and  dissolve 
in  the  filtered  infusion  the  sugar,  ia  powder,  by  a  gentle  heat, 
so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

Syrup  op  .Clove  July-flower.    (Syrupus  Caryophylli 
Rubri.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  fresh  clove  July-flowers,  two  pounds  ; 

■  boiling  distilled  water,  six  pints : 

Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a  glass  vessel ;  and  in  the  strained 
liquor  dissolve  double  refined  sugar,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  colour  is  principally  attended  to  in  this 
syrup,  no  force  should  be  used  in  expressing  the  infusion  from 
the  flowers* 

Some  have  substituted  for  it  one  easily  prepared  at  seasons 
when  the  flowers  are  not  to  be  procured :  an  ounce  of  spice 
cloves  is  infused  for  some  days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine, 
the  liquor  strained,  and,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of 
sugar,  boiled  to  the  proper  consistence  of  a  syrup,  to  which  a 
little  cochineal  gives  a  colour  exactly  similar  to  that  prepared 
from  the  clove  July-flower ;  and  its  flavour  is  of  the  same  kind, 
though  not  so  pleasant  The  counterfeit  may  be  readily  de- 
tected, by  adding  to  a  little  of  the  syrup  some  alkaline  salt  or 
ley,  which  will  change  the  genuine  syrup  to  a  green  colour; 
but  in  the  counterfeit  it  will  make  no  such  alteration,  only 
varying  die  shade  of  the  red. 
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WOOD-SORREL. 

OXALIS  ACETOSELLA. 

Class  X.  Decandria.    Order  V.  Pentandria. 
EwEfr.  Gcif .  Char.    Calyx  five-leaved :  Petals  adhering  by  their  claws : 

Capsule  five-sided,  exploding  its  seeds. 
Srsx.  Char.  Scope  one-flowered :  Leaw*  ternate-obcordate :  Root  dentate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  to  a  small  height.  The  root  runs  horizontal, 
scaly,  or  toothed.  The  leaves  grow  three  together,  each  being 
heart-shaped.  The  leaf-stalks  are  about  three  inches  long.  The 
flowers  are.  large  and  white,  or  flesh-coloured,  and  elegantly 
streaked  with  red  veins. 

HISTORY. 
This  is  a  small  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  woods 
mod  under  shady  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May.    The 
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leaves  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  super.oxalate  of  twins, 
and  hare  an  extremely  pleasant  add  taste*  They  possess  the 
same  powers  with  the  vegetable  acids  in  general,  and  may  be 
given  in  infusion,  or  beaten  with  sugar  into  a  conserve,  or  boiled 
with  milk  to  form  an  acid  whey.  The  s»per-oxalate  of  potass 
is  extracted  in  large  quantities  from  them,  and  sold  under  tbe 
name  of  Essential  Salt  of  Lemons. 

Twenty  pounds  of  the  fresh  leares  yielded  to  Neumann  six 
pounds  of  juice,  from  which  he  got  two  ounces  two  drachms 
and  a  scruple  of  salt,  besides  two  ounces  and  six  drachms  of  aa 
impure  saline  mass. 

-  MEDICAL  USE. 

A  conserve  is  ordered  by  the  Royal  College,  which  is  usefal 
in  inflammatory  diseases :  a  whey  is  likewise  made  by  boiling 
this  plant  in  milk ;  and  it  is  used  in  soups  in  hot  weather,  and 
tends  to  allay  heat  and  thirst. 
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WALL-STONE  CROP,  or  WALL  PEPPER. 

SBDUM  ACRvE. 


Oa$$  X.  Decandria.    Order  V.  Peotagyoia. 
Emsht.  Got.  Char.    Calyx  five-cleft:  Corolla  five  petals:  Nectariferous 

ecaUs  five,  at  the  base  of  the  germen :  Capsules  five. 
Spec  Cha*.    Leaves  sab-ovate,  adnate,  sessile,  gibbons,  each  alternate* 

one  rather  erect :  Qfmstrifid. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  small  plant,  not  more  than  three  Inches  high.  Leaves 
fleshy,  minute,  placed  like  the  tiles  of  a  house.  Flowers  no. 
morons,  rather  conspicuous,  of  a  yellow  colour. 

HISTORY. 
A  British  plant  growing  on  houses,  walls,  and  gravelly  banks. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Being  highly  acrid  and  stimulant,  a  decoction  has  been  found 
of  the  greatest  use  in  violent  scorbutic  humour* :  the  process  is 
to  boil  a  handful  in  eight  pinb  of  beer  till  reduced  to  four,  and 
to  take  three  or  four  ounces  every  other  morning,  or  to  use 
the  same  in  milk :  the  same  is  likewise  used  in  dropsy  and  in 
cancer  with  reported  success. 
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LAUREL-LEAVED  CANELLA. 

CANELLA  ALBA. 


Clou  XI.  Dodecandria.    Order  I.  Monegynia. 
Esssirr.  Gait.  Char.     Calyx  thret-lobed:   Petals  five:  Anther*  lixteea, 
attached  to  the  pitcher-like  nectary. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  tree  rises  fifty  feet  in  height,  branching  only  at  the  top. 
Leares  on  short  footstalks,  alternate,  oblong,  very  obtnse,  en- 
tire, and  thick.    Flowers  small,  dividing  in  clusters,  of  a  violet 

colour. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  tall  tree,  which  is  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  West  India  islands. 

The  can  el  la  is  the  interior  bark,  freed  from  the  epidermis, 
which  is  thin  and  roughj  and  dried '  in  the  shade*    There  are 
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two  sorts  of  canella  in  the  shops,  differing  from  each  other  ill 
the  length  and  thickness  of  the  quills :  they  are  both  the  bark  of 
the  same  tree,  the  thicker  being  taken  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
thinner  from  the  branches. 

It  was  introduced  into  Europe  according  toClusius,  in  1005, 
and  is  brought  to  us  rolled  up  in  long  quills,  of  flat  pieces* 
thicker  than  cinnamon,  and  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of 
a  whitish  colour,  lightly  inclining  to  yellow.  It  is  a  warm  pun. 
gent  aromatic,  and  in  distillation  with  water  it  yields  a  large 
proportion  of  a  ?ery  acti?e  Tolatile  oil,  of  a  yellow,  or  rather 
reddish  colour,  and  of  a  sweet  odour  approaching  to  that  of 
cinnamon.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bark  of  the 
Wintera  aromatic*. 

MEDICAI*  USE* 

Canella  alba  is  sometimes  employed,  from  teri  to  fifteen  grainy 
where  a  warm  stimulant  to  the  stomach  is  necessary.  In  Ame- 
rica it  is  considered  to  be  a  powerful  antiscorbutic  It  is  also 
added  aa  a  corrigent  to  other  medicines. 


Si 
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COMMON  ASARABACCA. 

ASARUM  EUROPIUM. 


Clais  XI.  Dodecandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esbewt.  Gbtt.  Char.     Calyx  three-  or  four-cleft,  sitting  upon  the  jer- 

men :  Corolla  none :  Capsule  coriaceous,  coronate. 
8pbc.  Chau.    Leaves  reniform,  obtuse,  bifurcate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  he  leaves  rise  immediately  from  the  root,  and  divide  from  one 
stem  in  pairs :  the  flower  proceeds  from  betwixt  these  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  large,  purple,  and  bell-shaped. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  some  places  of 
England,  although  the  dried  roots  are  generally  brought  from  toe 
levant.  It  grows  in  moist  and  shady  situations.  It  produces 
only  two  leaves,  which  are  reniform  and  very  obtuse.  The  root 
is  fibrous,  of  a  gray  .brown  colour  externally,  but  white  within. 
Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a  nauseous^  bitter,'  acrimonious, 
hot  taste ;  their  smell  is  strong,  and  not  very  disagreeable, 

In  its  analysis  it  is  said  by  Neumann  to  agree  with  ipeca- 
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cuanha;  bat  it  teems  to  contain,  besides  its  odorous  principle, 
which  is  probably  camphor,  a  portion  of  the  same  acrid  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  noticed  when  speaking  of  arum.  Upon 
this  its  Tirtnes  depend ;  and  as  this  principle  is  volatile,  we  find 
according^  that  asarabacca  loses  much  of  its  activity  by  decoc- 
tion and  long  keeping. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Given  in  substance*  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  it  era- 
diates powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  said  that 
alcoholic  tinctures  possess  both  the  emetic  and  cathartic  virtues 
of  the  plant ;  that  the  extract  obtained  by  inspissating  these  tinc- 
tures acts  only  by  vomiting,  and  with  great  mildness ;  that  an 
infusion  in  water  proves  cathartic,  rarely  emetic ;  that  aqueous 
decoctions  made  by  long  boiling,  and  the  watery  extract,  have 
no  purgative  or  emetic  quality,  but  prove  good  diaphoretic*, 
diuretics,  and  emmenagogues. 

The  principal  use  of  this  plant  among  us  is  a  sternutatory. 
The  root  of  asarum  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  vegetable 
errhines,  white  hellebore  itself  not  excepted.  Snuffed  np  the 
nose,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  it  occasions  a  large 
evacuation  of  mucus,  and  raises  a  plentiful  spitting.  .  The  leaves 
are  considerably  milder,  and  may  be  used  to  the  quantity  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  after  snuffing 
up  a  dose  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has  frequently  observed 
the  discharge  from  the  nose  to  continue  for  three  days  together  ; 
and  that  he  has  known  a  paralysis  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
cured  by  one  dose.  He  recommends  this  medicine  in  stubborn 
disorders  of  the  head,  proceeding  from  viscid  tenacious  matter, 
in  palsies,  and  in  soporific  distempers. 

PREPARATION.    * 

Compound  Powdsb  or  Asarabacca.    (Pulvis  Asari  Com- 

-  positus.  L.) 
Take  of  asarabacca, 
*  ■     '    sweet  marjoram, 
■  Syrian  herb-mastich, 

lavender,"  of  each,  dried,  one  ounce : 

Reduce  them  together  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  a  closed 
phiaL 

in* 
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Edin. 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  asarabacca,  three  parts ; 
■  the  leaves  of  marjoram, 

■   '  flowers  of  lavender,  of  each  one  part : 
Rub  them  together  to  powder. 

Dab. 

Take  of  dried  leaves  of  asarabacca,  one  ounce ; 

lavender  flowers,  two  drachms : 

Powder  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  phial  well  dosed. 

These  are  agreeable  and  efficacious  errhines,  and  superior  to 
most  of  those  usually  sold  under  the  name  of  herb  snuff.  They 
are  often  employed  with  great  advantage  in  eases  of  obstinate 
headach,  and  of  ophthalmias  resisting  other  modes  of  cure. 
Taken  under  the  form  of  snuff,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six 
grains,  at  bed»time,  they  will  operate  the  succeeding  day  as  a 
powerful  errhine,  inducing  frequent  sneering,  and  likewise  ft 
copious  discharge  from  the  nose.  It  is,  however,  necessary, 
during  their  operation,  to  avoid  exposure  to  cold. 
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SOAPWORT. 

SAPONARIA  OFFICINALIS. 


CUus  X.  Decandria.     Order  II.  Dlgynia. 
Enirt.  Gejt.  Char.    Cmlgx one-leafed,  naked:  Petal* five, angnicalate : 

Capsule  oblong,  one-celled. 
8rxc.  Char.    Griyx  cylindrical :  Leaves  ovato-lanceolate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
Thii  plant  rises  a  foot  in  height.    Leaves  entire,  pointed,  fur- 
nished with  three  ribs.    Flowers  numerous,  terminal,  large,  of 

a  pale  pink  colour. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  England,  affects  moist  situations,  and  flowers  in 
July  and  August.  A  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  pro- 
duces  a  saponaceous  froth,  but  more  so  the  leaves,  insomuch  that 
these  have  been  used  by  country  people  as  a  substitute  for  soap, 
and  with  this  adtantage,  that  this  quality  is  not  injured  by  acids. 
MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  great  Boerhaave  highly  extols  the  use  of  this  plant  in 
jaundice  and  all  obstructions  of  the  liver.  Septalius  affirm*  that 
the  decoction  cures  the  venereal  disease,  and  answers  better  than 
theaarsaparilla;  and  this  opinion  has  been  supported  by  Stahl, 
and  other  eminent  physicians. 
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Oast  XI.  Dodecandria.    Order  I.  Digynia. 
EtSBWT.  Gsw.  Chak.     Calyx  five-toothed :  PeiaU  five :  Seede  two,  at  the 

bottom  of  the  calyx. 
8rac.  Chak.     CauUne  leave*  pinnate,  with  an  odd  one  petioled:  FraU 

hispid.  

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rise*  to  two  or  three  feet  in  height.    Leares  alter- 
nate, interruptedly  pinnate,  composed  of  five  or  six  pain,  with 
an  odd  one  at  the  end.    The  large  pinnae  are  commonly  sessile, 
opposite,  ovate,  deeply  serrate,  rough.    The  flowers  are  yellow, 
on  long  spikes,  not  very  conspicuous. 
HISTORY. 
It  is  common  in  fields  and  hedges,  and  shady  places,  in  Bor- 
land ;  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Jt  is  a  mild  astringent  and  corroborant,  and  is  therefore  gif  en 
for  a  lax  tone  of  the  bowels  and  solids.     For  cutaneous  diseases 
it  has  obtained  much  reputation.    It  48  given  in  the  form  of  tea 
twice  a  day. 
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ALMOND   TREE. 

AMVGDALUS  COMMUNIS. 


Class  XII.  Icosandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esskvt.  Gaw.  Char.    Catyx  five-deft,  beneath :  Petals  five :  Drupe  per- 

forated  in  the  nut  with  porei. 
Spec.  Ca*a.    Leenes  minutely  serrated,  with  the  base  beset  with  glands  i 

Fhmers  in  pairs,  sessile. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  tree  rises  twelve  or  more  feet,  and  early  in  spring  dis- 
plays  its  pale  pink  flowers,  which  are  placed  in  pairs  upon  its 
branches;  afterwards  appear  the  leaves,  which  are  elliptic,  uar. 
row,  pointed  at  the  end,  minutely  sawed,  standing  upon  short 

footstalks. 

HISTORY. 

The  almond  tree  nearly  resembles  the  peach.  It  originally 
came  from  Syria  and  Barbary,  but  is  now  much  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe.    There  is  no  apparent  difference  betwixt  the 
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trees  which  produce  the  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  very  little 
betwixt  the  kernels  themselves ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  same  tree 
has,  by  a  difference  in  culture,  afforded  both* 

The  almond  is  a  flatfish  kernel,  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a 
soft  sweet  taste,  or  a  disagreeable  bitter  one.  The  skins  of 
both  sorts  are  thin,  brownish,  unpleasant,  and  corered  with  an 
acrid  powdery  substance.  They  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid 
on  keeping,  and  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  which  eat  out  the 
internal  part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To 
these  circumstances  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them, 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  nse  in  food  than  as  medicine, 
but  they  are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourishment ;  and  when 
eaten  in  substance  are  not  easy  of  digestion,  unless  thoroughly 
comminuted,  They  are  supposed,  on  account  of  their  unctuous 
quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  juices  in  the  prima  vice  :  peeled 
sweet  almonds,  eaten  six  or  eight  at  a  time,  sometimes  giro 
present  relief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found  poisonous  to  dogs  and  some 
other  animals ;  and  a  water  distilled  from  them,  when  made  of 
a  certain  degree  of  strength,  has  had  the  same  effects.  Never- 
theless,  when  eaten,  they  appear  innocent  to  most  men,  and 
are  every  day  used  in  cookery,  on  account  of  their  agreeable  fla* 
Tour ;  but  there  are  some  habits  in  which  the  smallest  quantity 
produces  urticaria,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.  The  simi- 
larity of  the  smell  induced  Mr.  Schrader  to  suppose  that  bitter 
almonds  contained  prussic  acid,  and  he  verified  his  conjecture  by 
analysis.  Since  that  time  it  ha*  been  found  that  this  acid  exists, 
but  in  a  particular  state,  in  all  the  bitter  poisonous  vegetables, 
and  that  in  its  pure  state  it  is  poisonous. 

Both  sorts  of  almonds  yield,  on  expression,  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  which  separates  likewise  upon  boiling  the  almonds  in. 
water,  and  is  gradually  collected  on  the  surface. 

The  oils  obtained  by  expression  from  both  sorts  of  almonds 
are  in  their  sensible  qualities  the  same.  They  should  be  perfectly 
free  from  smell  and  taste,  and  possess  the  other  properties  of 
fixed  oils. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
The  general  virtues  of  these  oils  are,  to  blunt  acrimonious 
humours,  and  to  soften  and  relax  the  solids:  hence  their  use  in- 
ternally in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of  urtnq,  pains  and  iriflamma. 
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tions ;  and  externally,  in  tension  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts* 
On  triturating  almonds  with  water,  the  oil  and  water  unite  to* 
gether,  by  the  mediation  of  the  amylaceous  matter  of  the  kernel* 
and  form  an  unctuous  milky  liquor,  called  an  emulsion,  which 
participates  in  some  degree  of  its  emollient  virtue,  but  have  this 
advantage  above  (he  pure  oil,  that  they  may  be  given  in  acute  or 
inflammatory  disorders,  without  danger  of  the  ill  effects  which 
the  oil  might  sometimes  produce ;  since  emulsions  do  not  turn* 
rancid  or  acrimonious  by  heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a 
little  time  do.  As  the  bitter  almond  imparts  its  peculiar  taste 
when  treated  in  this  way,  the  sweet  almonds  alone  are  employed 
in  making  emulsions. 

Several  unctuous  and  resinous  substances,  of  themselves  not 
miscible  with  water,  may,  by  trituration  with  almonds,  be  easily 
mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion ;  and  are  thus  ex- 
cellently fitted  for  medicinal  use.  In  this  form  camphor,  and 
tbe  resinous  purgatives,  may  be  commodiously  taken. 

It  has  been  a  common  practice  to  dissolve  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce,  or  more,  of  gum  arabic  in  the  water  used  for 
making  the  emulsions ;  and  to  make  patients  drink  freely  of 
them,  while  blisters  are  applied  to  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent 
strangury ;  and  to  order  them  to  be  used  in  cases  of  gravel,  and 
of  inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  urethra;  and  in  heat  of  urine 
from  virulent  gonorrhoea  or  other  causes. 

Camphor,  resin  of  jalap,  and  other  resinous  substances,  by 
being  triturated  with  almonds,  become  miscible  with  water,  and 
more  mild  and  pleasant  than  they  were  before;  and  therefore 
they  are  frequently  ordered  to  be  rubbed  with  them,  and  made 
up  into  pills  or  boluses,  with  the  addition  of  some  conserve  or 
gum  arabic  mucilage ;  or  they  are  incorporated  with  watery  Ik 
quors  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion. 

Formerly  the  seeds  of  the  lettuce,  of  the  cucumber,  of  the 
white  poppy,  and  of  a  number  of  other  plants,  were  employed 
for  making  emulsions ;  but  now  in  this  country  the  sweet  al. 
monds  supply  the  place  of  all  the  rest. 

The  bitter  almonds  are  not  so  much  used  as  they  were  for* 
merly,  because  they  have  been  found  to  destroy  some  sorts  of 
animals :  this  effect  was  related  by  the  ancients,  but  believed  to 
be  fictitious,  because  when  eaten  by  men  they  appear  to  be  in, 
nocent,  and  to  produce  no  deleterious  effects.  However,  the 
facts  related  by  Wepfer  in  his  Treatise  de  Cicuta  Aquatica, 
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having  been  confirmed  by  later  experiments ;  and  it  having  been 
discovered  that  a  water  drawn  from  them  had  deleterious  effects, 
and  that  the  distilled  water  from  the  lauro*cerasus  leaves,  which 
have  a  bitter  taste  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds,  was  still 
more  poisonous,  if  raised  a  suspicion  of  the  wholesomeness  of 
those  bitter  substances,  and  has  made  physicians  more  cautious 
of  using  them,  though  they  have  been  employed  for  making 
orgeate  and  other  liqueurs,  without  producing  any  bad  effects. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Oil  op  Almonds. 

Those  who  prepare  large  quantities  of  the  oil  of  almonds 
blanch  them  by  steeping  them  in  very  hot  water,  which  causes 
their  epidermis  to  swell  aud  separate  easily.  After  peeling  them, 
they  dry  them  in  a  stove,  then  grind  them  in  a  mill  like  a  coffee- 
mill,  aud,  lastly,  express  the  oil  from  the  paste,  enclosed  io  a 
hempen  bag.  By  blanching  the  almonds,  the  paste  which  re- 
mains within  the  bag  is  sold  with  greater  adrantage  to  the  per- 
fumers, and  the  oil  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless.  Bat  the 
heat  employed  disposes  the  oil  to  become  rancid,  and  the  colour 
the  oil  acquires  from  the  epidermis  does  not  injure  its  qualities. 
For  pharmaceutical  use^  therefore,  the  almonds  should  not  be 
blanched,  but  merely  rubbed  in  a  piece  of  coarse  liueo,  to  sepa- 
rate, as  much  as  possible,  the  brown  powder  adhering  to  the  epi- 
dermis* Sixteen  ounces  of  sweet  almonds  commonly  gire  fire 
Ounces  and  a  half  of  oil.  Bitter  almonds  afford  the  same  pro- 
portion, but  the  oil  has  a  pleasant  bitter  taste*. 

Expressed  Oil  op  Almonds.    (Oleum  Expressum.  E.) 

Take  of  fresh  almonds,  any  quantity : 
After  having  bruised  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  put  them  into  a 
hempen  bag,  and  express  the  oil,  without  heat  • 

Lond. 

Pound  fresh  almonds,  either  sweet  or  bitter,  in  a  mortar,  then 
press  out  the  oil  in  a  cold  press. 

Dub* 

Braise  fresh  almonds  in  a  mortar,  and  express  the  oil  in  a 
press,  without  heat 
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Atrtoro  Emulsion.    (Emulsio  Amygdalae  Communis.  E.) 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce ; 

— —  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half: 
Beat  diligently  the  blanched  almonds  in  a  stone  mortar,  gradu- 
ally pouring  on  them  the  water  ;  then  strain  the  liquor. 

Almond  Milk.     (Lac  Amygdalae.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
■   double  rcftued  sugar,  half  an  ounce ; 

distilled  water,  two  pints  (two  pints  and  a  half,  D.): 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  sugar ;  then  rubbing  them  together, 
add  by  degrees  the  wafer,  and  strain  the  liquor.  Almost  any 
quantity  may  be  taken  as  a  frequent  drink  to  soften  coughs,  and 
nourish  the  system ;  also  to  assuage  urinary  disorders. 

Ababic  Emulsion.    (Emulsio  Arabica.  D.) 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 
'   sweet  almonds,  blanched, 

■  double  refined  sugar,  each  half  a  drachm ; 

■  decoction  of  barley,  one  pint : 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  warm  decoction  ;  and  when  it  is  almost 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds,  previously  well  beaten  with  the 
sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  triturate  them  together,  so  as  to  form 
an  emulsion,  and  then  filter. 

All  these  may  be  considered  as  possessing  nearly  the  same 
qualities.  They  are  merely  mechanical  suspensions  of  oil  of 
.  almonds  in  watery  fluids,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almonds  by  itself,  or  as- 
sisted by  the  addition  of  gum  arabic  and  sugar.  Therefore,  on 
standing  for  some  days,  the  oily  matter  separates  and  rises  to  the 
top,  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the 
same  decomposition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping;  which  not  only  renders  the  emulsion  extremely 
unpleasant,  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  in  a  medicine 
that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,  but  likewise  gires 
it  injurious  qualities. 

The  almonds  are  blanched  by  infusing  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  peeling  them.  The  success  of  the  preparation  depends  upon 
beating  the  almonds  tq  a  smooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  witfe 
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each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  noc- 
ture before  another  portion  be  added. 

CULINARY  PREPARATIONS. 
AufOMB  TlKTS. 

Blanch  and  beat  fine  some  almonds,  with  a  little  white  wine 
and  some  sugar  (a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  almonds),  grated 
bread,  nutmeg,  cream,  and  the  juice  of  spinach  to  colour  the 
almonds.  Bake  it  in  a  gentle  o?eo ;  and  when  done  thicken 
with  candied  orange  or  citron. 

Gams  Almokd  Tarts. 

Pull  the  almonds  from  the  tree  before  they  shell,  scrape  off 
the  down,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  with  cold  spring  water,  then 
put  them  into  a  skillet  with  more  spring  water,  set  it  on  a  slow 
fire,  and  let  it  remain  till  it  simmers.  Change  the  water  twice, 
and  let  them  remain  in  the  last  till  tender.  Then  take  them  out 
and  dry  them  well  in  a  cloth.  Make  a  syrup  with  double  refined 
sugar,  put  them  into  it,  and  let  them  simmer.  Do  the  same  the 
next  day,  put  them  into  a  stone  jar,  and  corer  them  yery  close ; 
for  if  the  least  air  comes  to  them  they  will  turn  black.  The 
yellower  they  are  before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  the 
greener  they  will  be  after  they  are  done.  Put  them  into  your 
crust,  corer  them  with  syrup,  lay  on  the  lid,  and  bake  them  in 
a  moderate  oren. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

]£.  1.  Take  of  oil  of  almonds      .     -    -    drachms  6, 
■     milk  of  almonds   ...    ounces    5, 

■  rose  water  -     -    •    drachms  % 

»  gum  arabic, 

1  purified  sugar,  equal  parts,  drachms  *r 

Let  these  be  well  rubbed  together,  and  take  two  table-spoon, 
fuls  four  times  a  day,  and  a  tea-spoonful  upon  coughing.  This 
is  far  preferable  to  the  common  white  emulsions  formed  by  aa 
alkali,  which  uniting  with  the  oil  produces  a  kind  of  soap,  which 
readily  mingling  with  water,  forms  the  white  appearance  we  ob- 
serve, and  is  commonly  disgusting  to  patients,  and  unpleasant  in 
tile  stomach ;  whereas  this  suits  every  palate,  and  removes  that 
tickling  in  the  throat  so  very  distressing  to  patient*. 
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Respecting  soap,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory  says:  The  detergent  property  of 
soap,  or  the  power  it  possesses  of  rendering  oily  and  resinous 
substances  miscible  with  water,  has  given  rise  to  rery  erroneous 
notions  of  its  medical  virtues.  It  was  supposed  to  render  such 
substances  more  readily  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and*  to  be  well  fitted  for  dissolving  such 
oily  or  unctuous  matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in  the  body,  atte- 
nuating viscid  juices,  opening  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  and  de- 
terging all  the  vessels  it  passes  through.  It  has  likewise  been  sup- 
posed a  powerful  menstruum  for  the  urinary  calculus ;  and  a 
solution  of  soap  in  lime  water  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
strongest  solvents  that  can  be  taken  with  safety  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  for  the  virtue  of  this  composition  has  been  thought  con* 
siderably  greater  than  the  aggregate  of  the  dissolving  powers  of 
the  soap  and  lime  water  when  unmixed. 

How  erroneous  these  ideas  are,  appears  evidently,  when  we 
recollect  the  very  easy  decomposition  of  soap,  which  renders  it 
perfectly  impossible  that  it  should  enter  the  circulating  system, 
or  indeed  come  into  contact  with  the  fluids  even  of  the  mouth, 
without  being  decomposed.  As  to  the  solution  of  soap  in  lime 
water,  we  may  observe  that  it  fe  only  a  clumsy  way  of  exhibit* 
ing  a  solution  of  soda;  for  the  soap  is  decomposed,  an  insoluble 
soap  of  lime  is  formed,  and  the  soda  remains  in  solution.  The 
internal  use  of  soap  should  therefore  be  confined,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  the  giving  form  to  other  substances  which  are  not  de- 
composed by  it,  and  to  the  decomposing  metallic  poisons  when 
they  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  For  this  last  purpose, 
a  teacnpful  of  a  solution  of  soap,  in  four  times  its  weight  of 
water,  may  be  drunk  every  three  or  four  minutes,  until  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  be  taken. 

$•  2.  Take  of  milk  of  almonds    -    -    ounce      1, 

syrup  of  Tolu  -   -    -    drachms  2, 

■  ■  rose  water   •   •    •    -    drachms  £, 
«  tincture  of  squills       -    drops    16: 

Make  into  a  draught  Four  of  these  draughts  are  to  be  taken 
daring  the  day.  An  admirable  remedy  in  colds,  and  also  in  icon* 
sumptions,  as  well  as  in  asthma. 
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COMMON  PEACH  TREE. 

AMYGDALUS  PERSICA. 


Class  XII.  Icotandria.    Order  1.  Monotonia. 
Essent.  Gen.  Char.     Same  as  the  last. 
Spec.  Char.   All  the  serralures  of  the  Leaves  acute :  Flower*  single,  sessile. 


DESCRIPTION. 

I  he  peach  tree*jis  trained  against  walls  and  palings,  and  extends 
itself  far.  Its  leaves  are  narrow,  pointed,  acutely  serrate,  on 
footstalks,  and  grow  alternate.  Flowers  are  light  blush  red. 
Stamina  conspicuous,  inserted  into  the  caly*. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Persia,  and  was  known  in  England  in  1562.    The 
nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  fruit  is  cooling  and  nutritious,  and  can  seldom  be  eaten 
to  injure.     The  flowers  and  leaves  have  been  made  into  tea,  and 
given  in  the  morning  as  a  purge  against  worms,  and  with  ma- 
nifest success.   It  may  be  prudent  to  join  some  rhubarb  with  it 
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PIMENTO,  or  JAMAICA  PEPPER. 
ALLSPICE. 

MYRTUS    PIMENTA, 


Clan  XII.  Icosandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ekext.  Gew .  Ciiar.    Calgx  five-deft,  above :  Petalt  five :  Berry  two-  or 

three-teeded. 
Brae.  Cba*.    Piemen  panicled,  trichotomous :  Leave*  oblong -lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  species  of  myrtle  grows  to  thirty  feet  in  height  The 
leaves  are  four  inches  in  length,  veined,  pointed,  of  a  bright 
green.  The  flowers  grow  upon  stalks,  terminating  the  branches, 
and  difiding  into  three  forks ;  at  the  end  of  each  is  a  flower ; 
also  one  at  the  bifurcation,  or  angle. 


Dlgitiz 


480        PIMENTO,  JAMAICA  PEPPER,  OK  ALLSPICE. 

HISTORY. 

This  beautiful  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  grows  in  all 
the  woodlands  on  the  north  side.  Soon  after  the  trees  hare 
blossomed,  the  berries  become  fit  for  gathering ;  the  fruit  not 
being  suffered  to  ripen,  as  in  that  state  it  is  moist  and  glutinous, 
and  therefore  difficult  to  cure,  and  when  dried  becomes  black 
and  tasteless.  The  berries  are  dried  by  spreading  them  on  a 
terrace,  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  seven  days,  daring  which 
time  they  gradually  lose  their  green  colour,  and  become  of  a 
reddish-brown. 

The  smell  of  this  spice  resembles  a  mixture  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs ;  its  taste  approaches  to  that  of  cloves,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  three  foregoing;  whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  allspice. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  its  flavour  resides  entirely  in  a  vo- 
latile oil  heavier  than  water,  and  Its  pungency  in  a  resin  or  a 
substance  soluble  in  akohol  and  insoluble  in  water.  From  480 
parts  he  got  120  watery  extract,  SO  volatile  oil,  and  90  alcoholic 
extract;  and  inversely,  06  alcoholic,  and  100  watery. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Pimento  is  a  warm  aromatic  stimulant,  and  is  much  used  is 
a  condiment  in  dressing  food.  As  a  medicine,  it  may  be  advan* 
tageously  substituted  for  the  more  costly  spices,  especially  in 
hospital  practice. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Allspics  Water.    (Aqua  Pimento.) 

Take  of  allspice,  bruised,  half  a  pound,  water  sufficient  to 
prevent  empyreuma : 
Macerate  for  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  draw  off  one  gallon* 
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POMEGRANATE  TREE. 

PUNICA  GRANATUM. 

Clasi  XII.  Icosandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Emett.  Gbw.  Char.     Calyx  five-cleft,  above :  Petal*  five :   Pvmc  many- 

celled,  many-seeded. 
Spkc.  Char.    Leaves  lanceolate :  Stem  arboreous. 


DESCRIPTION. 

±  his  is  a  low  tree,  or  rather  shrub.     Its  leaves  are  oblong, 

pointed,  placed  upon  short  footstalks.     The  flowers  are  large, 

of  a  bright  scarlet.    The  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  orange,  and 

crowned  with  the  calyx. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries  in  the  south 
of  Europe,     It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  our  gardens ;  but  the 
fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued,  rarely  comes  to  perfection. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
This  fruit  has  the  general  qualities  of  the  other  sweet  summer 
fruits,  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  and  gently  loosening  the 
belly.  The  rind  is  a  strong  astringent,  striking  a  permanent  blue 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  as  such  is  occasionally  made  use  of. 
The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant  red  colour,  in  appearance  resem- 
bling a  dried  red  rose.  Their  taste  is  bitterish  and  astringent. 
They  are  recommended  in  diarrhoeas,  dysenteries,  and  other  cases 
9  where  astringent  medicines  are  proper. 

2  i 
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SLOE     TREE. 

PRUNUS  SPINOSA. 


CUut  XII.  IcosandHa.    Order  I.  Monogynia, 
Embnt.  Gen.  Cum.  Cmlgx  fife* cleft,  beneath:  PeUb  fife :  0nm«  a  knot 

with  prominent  ratnres. 
Spec.  Cbab.     PodumcUt  solitary:  Lem*es  lanceolate,  smooth:  Brack* 

•piny.  ^^^^^ 

DESCRIPTION. 
X his  is  a  shrub  which  rises  eight  or  ten  feet*   Leaves  are  oral, 
minutely  serrated,  standing  upon  short  footstalks.    The  flowers 
are  white,  and  tolerably  conspicuous.    The  fruit  is  of  a  dark 
black,  but  covered  with  a  bright  blue  exudation. 

HISTORY. 
The  sloe  grows  wild  in  Britain.    It  flowers  in  March  and 
April.    The  fruit  has  a  very  astringent  sourish  taste.    It  con- 
tains malic  acid.    The  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is  very 
astringent,  and  is  called  Acacia  Germanica. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
An  infusion  of  a  handful  of  the  flowers  is  a  safe  and  easy 
purge.    The  powdered  bark  will  sometimes  cure  agues. 
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PREPARATION. 
Consxete  of  Sloes.    (Conserva  Prani  Silvestris.  L.) 

Put  the  sloes  in  water  upon  the  fire,  that  they  may  soften, 
taking  care  that  they  be  not  broken ;  then  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  press  out  the  pulp,  and  mix  it  with  three  times  its  weight 
of  double  refined  sugar  into  a  conserve. 

This  preparation  is  a  gentle  astringent,  and  may  be  given  as 
such  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three  drachms.  It  is  used  also  for  a 
gargle  with  considerable  advantage,  especially  where  the  uvula 
is  found  to  be  relaxed. 
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COMMON  PRUNE,  or  PLUM  TREE, 

PRUNUS  DOMESTICA. 


Cta$s  XII.  Icosandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esseet.  Gem.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Cbae.    P*du*cU$  sobsolitary  t  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  convolota : 
Bronchu  aoarmed. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  species  rises  higher  than  the  last,  is  without  thorns ;  the 
leaves  are  oval,  slightly  indented  at  the  edges,  pointed,  and  stand 
upon  short  footstalks, 

HISTORY. 

This  tree  is  found  wild  in  hedges  in  England,  but  has  probably 

originated  from  the  stones  of  the  cultivated  kinds  being  dropped 

there  by  accident    It  flowers  in  April.    Great  quantities  of  the 

dried  fruit  are  imported  from  the  continent,  of  which  the  French 

prunes  are  reckoned  the  best. 

*  * 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
They  contain  much  mucilaginous  and  saccharine  matter,  and 
their  medical  effects  are,  to  abate  heat,  and  gently  loosen  the 
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belly,  which  they  perform  by  lubricating  the  passages,  and 
softening  the  excrement.  They  are  of  considerable  service  in 
coetiveness,  accompanied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which  the  more 
stimulating  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggravate :  where  prunes 
are  not  of  themselves  sufficient,  their  action  may  be  promoted 
by  joining  with  them  a  little  rhubarb  or  the  like,  to  which  may 
be  added  some  carminative  ingredient,  to  prevent  their  occasion, 
ing  flatulency.  It  enters  properly  into  the  composition  well 
known  by  the  name  of  lenitive  electuary ;  and  even  -taken  alone 
,  gently,  in  some  constitutions,  opens  the  body.  They  are  stewed. 
The  French  prunes  are  the  best 
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PRUNUS  LAURO.CERASUS. 

Clan  XII.  Icnandria.    Order  I.  Monogvnta. 
Etsorr.  Gnr.  Cma*.    The  sane  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Cbar.    Flower*  in  racemes:  Leave*  evergreen,  with  two  gtoa&sut 
the  back.  _ 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  shrub  rising  sometimes  very  high.  The  leaves  are 
obofate,  blunt,  somewhat  serrate,  of  a  shining  green,  placed 
alternate  upon  strong  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  on  short 
peduncles,  in  spikes,  which  proceed  from  the  alae  of  the  lea?esu 
The  calyx  is  firm,  dirided  into  five  segments.  The  corolla  is> 
composed  of  five  small  petals. 

HISTORY. 
It  is  native  of  the  Levant,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  m 
England;  for  its  polished  evergreen  leaves  add  much  to  tbe 
beauty  of  our  shrubberies. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

Since  Dr.  Madden  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  an  ac- 
count of  the  deadly  effects  of  the  simple  distilled  water  from  the 
lauro-cerasus,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  here  in  Eng- 
land, to  prove  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  same ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  attempts  that  have  been  made  towards  disco? ering 
what  influence  this  water,  or  the  leaves  from  whence  it  is  di- 
stilled, would  bare  on  animal  bodies,  if  exhibited  in  small  doses', 
and  continued  so  for  some  time.  Now  as  this,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  the  only  way  of  investigating 'the  useful  properties  of 
such  plants  whose  modus  of  action  we  are  unacquainted  with,  I 
hope  the  following  experiments  will  be  acceptable ;  for,  let  them 
be  ever  so  simple,  they  may  lead  as  to  greater  discoveries,  and 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  considerable  services  we  can  do 
to  mankind,  is  to  be  diligent  in  making  a  variety  of  experiments, 
and  collecting  observations ;  and  when  we  have  procured  a  num. 
ber  of  these,  it  will  be  allowable  to  reason  upon,  and  deduce 
proper  inferences  from  them. 

To  find  out  the  virtues  of  plants,  says  Dr.  Langrish,  has  ever 
been  reckoned  the  roost  commendable  undertaking,  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  likeliest  means  to  discover  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  as  are  not  as  yet  used  in  physic,  is  to  have  recourse 
to  proper  experiments  with  them  upon  brutes  ;  for  though  some 
things  may  be  hurtful  to  man  that  are  not  so  to  other  animals, 
and  vice  versa,  J&,  as  the  greatest  number  of  medicines  affect 
both  equally,  the  exhibition  of  them  to  brutes  will  afford  good 
opportunities  for  observing  their  effects.  Doubtless,  says  the 
illustrious  Boyle,  we  trample  upon  many  things  that,  did  we 
know  their  uses,  might  serve  the  noblest  ends.  We  despise  many 
common  plants  of  extraordinary  efficacy  for  want  of  taking  pains 
to  discover  their  virtues ;  and  though  some  may  be  deleterious 
or  poisonous  in  themselves,  or  in  large  doses,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  art  may  discover  ways  and  means  to  reduce  such  drugs  into 
useful  medicines. 

I  am  of  opinion  we  have  simples  of  our  own  growth  capable 
of  curing  the  most  formidable  diseases,  did  we  but  understand 
their  efficacy,  and  the  best  manner  of  applying  them ;  and  I 
doubt  not  but  a  further  acquaintance  with  experimental  philo- 
sophy will  hereafter  suggest  ways  and  means  of  discovering  their 
-virtues,  and  of  making  most  noble  medicines  from  such  plants 
which  are  little  thought  of  at  present,  at  least  for  such  uses. 
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I  therefore,  with  all  humility,  beg  leare  to  oflfer  the  following 
experiments  to  the  consideration  of  the  learned. 

Experiment  I. 

To  an  oW  cast-off  horse,  blind,  and  troubled  with  the  poll 
evi|,  I  gave  a  pint  (wine  measure)  of  laurel  water  in  the 
morning  fasting,  he  having  been  tied  up  to  an  empty  rack  all 
night  for  thai  purpose. 

Just  before  1  gave  it  him  I  took  seven  ounces  a  drachm  and 
a  scrapie  of  Mood  from  the  jugular  vein,  which  was  extremely 
viscid  and  foul,  looking  at  first  like  coarse  grease,  and  after  it 
had  stood  some  time  it  had  a  coat  upon  it  above  an  inch  thick, 
tough  and  horny,  rather  resembling  one  part  of  brawn  than  buff 
leather.  The  gore  was  of  a  deep  black.  The  serum  was  pel- 
lucid, but  no  more  in  quantity  than  six  drachms. 

The  pulse,  before  he  took  the  laurel  water*,  beat  34  strokes 
in  a  minute ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  so  much  accelerated  by 
the  dose  as  I  expected,  they  never  exceediog  45  that  day.  The 
only  visible  effect  was  stopping  the  humour  that  flowed  from  his 
.poll ;  which,  though  it  ran  in  an  extraordinary  manner  before  he 
took  the  laurel  water,  was  quite  suppressed  in  the  evening. 
About  two  hours  after  he  had  taken  his  dose,  I  gave  him  some 
oats,  which  he  ate  greedily,  and  continued  perfectly  well  all 
night. 

The  next  morning  I  let  seven  ounces  and  a  drachm  of  blood, 
which,  after  it  had  stood  twenty-four  hours,  as  the  other  did, 
separated  an  ounce  and  two  scruples  of  clear,  straw-coloured 
serum.  The  crassamentum  was  something  improved  in  its  co- 
lour, and  the  horny  coat  at  the  top  of  it  was  not  quite  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  . 

The  poll  evil  was  quite  shut  up  all  this  day ;  and  therefore  that 
I  might  know  how  long  it  would  remain  so,  I  desisted  from 
giving  any  more  laurel  water  for  three  days.  The  next  morning 
the  humour  began  to  flow  again,  though  not  so  much  as  befope; 


•It  was  prepared  as  follows :  Having  procured  a  peck  of  fresh  laurel 
Iravrs,  says  Dr.  Langrish,  I  weighed  them  very  exactly,  lest  I  might  be 
deceived  by  different  measures  in  future  trials ;  and  accordingly  I  found 
their  weight  to  be  two  pounds  one  ounce  and  a  half  avoirdupois.  To  these 
1  pot  three  gallons  of  spring  water,  and  distilled  off,  in  a  common  alembic, 
two  quarts,  which  were  mixed  together. 
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bnt  on  the  third  day  there  seemed  to  be  as  great  a  discharge  as 
ever. 

Experiment  II. 

A  fine  fresh  young  horse  being  seized  with  the  glanders,  was 
turned  into  a  salt  marsh,  and  neglected  till  the  distemper  ar. 
rived  at  its  greatest  height,  or  what  the  farriers  call  the  chine 
glanders,  which  among  them  is  deemed  incurable. 

The  matter  which  was  discharged  from  his  nose  was  very 
Tiscid,  yellow,  and  extremely  offensive.  His  blood  was  exceed, 
ing  glutinous  and  foul,  and  had  a  buff  coat  upon  it  more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.  The  cohesion  of  the  crassamenttim  was  so 
strong  as  to  resist  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury,  in  a  glass 
tube,  with  an  obtuse  point  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  1 3£  inches 
high,  before  the  point  of  the  tube  cut  through.  The  bore  of 
the  tube  was  one-third  of  an  inch  diameter.  Eight  ounces  of 
this  blood,  which  was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  separated, 
after*  standing  twenty. four  hours,  no  more  than  two  drachms 
ten  grains  of  yellow  serum. 

July  28, 1734.  I  gave  to  this  horse  sis  ounces  of  laurel  water 
diluted  with  half  a  pint  of  spring  water,  and  repeated  it  every 
morning  for  eight  days. 

Aug.  6.  I  increased  the  dose  to  eight  ounces,  and  continued 
it  for  eight  days  more. 

The  same  day  eight  ounces  of  blood  afforded  one  ounce  two 
drachms  of  serum,  not  quite  so  yellow  as  before.  The  buff  coat 
-was  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  The  cohesion  rery  little 
altered. 

Aug.  13.  The  dose  was  increased  to  twelve  ounces,  and  re* 
peated  eiery  morning  for  eight  days. 

The  same  day  eight  ounces  of  blood  separated  one  ounce  and 
a  half  of  good-coloured  serum.  The  buff  coat  was  now  not 
above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  gave  way  to  the  weight  of 
ten  inches  of  mercury. 

Aug.  21.  The  dose  was  increased  to  a  pint,  wine  measure, 
and  given  every  morning  for  eight  days,  mixed  with  a  quart  of 
spring  water. 

The  same  day  eight  ounces  of  blood  separated  one  ounce  four 
drachms  and  a  half  of  dark-coloured  serum.  There  was*  now 
very  little  or  no  appearance  of  a  buff  coat,  only  here  and  there 
a  Wueish  speck,  or  film.  Its  cohesion  was  equal  to  seven  inches 
and  a  quarter  of  merenry. 
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Aug.  tft.  Eight  ounce*  of  blood  separated  one  ounce  six 
drachms  of  dark«coloured  serum.  The  gore  had  not  the  leapt 
film  upon  it,  and  was  now  grown  so  tender,  that  a  column  of 
mercury  four  inches  high  cut  through  it. 

During  the  whole  time  the  horse  appeared  very  brisk  and 
well,  and  his  appetite  continued  good.  But  as  to  his  distemper, 
the  running  at  the  nose  increased  in  quantity,  but  the  matter 
was  altered  into  a  white,  well-digested  pus,  without  any  ofieo. 
sive  smell,  as  at  first* 

The  quantity  of  laurel  water  which  was  taken  in  the  whole 
time  was  336  ounces,  or  tl  pints. 

Experiment  III. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  to  show  that  even  out 
of  the  body  the  laurel  water  has  great  power  over  the  blood. 

To  six  ounces  of  blood  extracted  from  a  young  man  violently 
afflicted  with  an  inflammatory  rheumatism,  I  put  one  ounce  of 
laurel  water,  which  altered  the  crassamentum,  rendering  it  soft 
and  tender,  without  a  speck  of  size  upon  it  The  serum  was 
of  a  light  red,  like  Burgundy  wine,  and,  after  standing  24  hoars, 
weighed  exactly  two  ounces. 

Six  ounces  more  of  the  same  blood,  being  saved  in  another 
porringer,  by  itself,  appeared  very  foul  and  sizy,  with  a  thick, 
tough  buff  coat  upon  it  The  serum  was  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  weighed  two  ounces  one  drachm  and  ten  grains. 

Experiment  IV. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  blood  being  drawn  from  a  woman  on  the 
third  day  of  a  pleuritic  fever,  I  put  one  ounce  of  warm  laurel 
water  into  a  bason  which  received  about  one-half  of  it  The 
next  day  |  found  the  blood  which  was  mixed  with  the  laurel 
water  of  a  bright  colour,  the  coagulam  exceeding  tender,  the 
serum  of  a  pale  red,  and  in  a  small  quantity. 

The  other  parcel  of  blood  had  a  buff  coat  upon  it  at  least  one. 
third  of  an  inch  thick ;  the  grumous  part  looked  very  foul  and 
black;  the  serum  was  of  a  straw  colour,  and  much  more  m 
quantity  than  what  was  in  the  other  porringer.  But  this  patient 
being  in  the  country,  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining 
into  the  exact  proportions. 

Experiment  V. 
Half  an  ounce  of  laurel  water  being  mixed  with  three  ounces 
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of  Wood,  as  it  ran  from  the  arm  of  a  child  ten  years  old,  and 
troubled  with  the  St  Anthony's  fire,  it  preferred  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  let  go  one  ounce  three  draehmi  of  dark-coloured 


Whereat  three  ounces  six  drachms  and  fifty  grains  of  the  same 
blood,  in  another  cup,  separated  one  ounce  a  drachm  and  a 
scruple  of  straw-coloured  serum.  The  fibrous  part  had  a  coat 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  exactly  resembling  melted  suet . 

I  could  add  a  great  many  more  experiments  of  this  kind,  but 
as  they  all  exhibited  the  same  phenomena  it  would  be  useless. 
I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  from  these  experiments  it  is 
evidently  demonstrated  that  laurel  water  has  a  power  of  making 
great  alterations  in  the  blood. 

The  kernel-like  flavour  which  these  leaves  impart  being  ge- 
nerally esteemed  grateful,  has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  em- 
ployed for  culinary  purposes,  and  especially  in  custards,  pud- 
dings, blancmange,  &c ;  and  as  the  proportion  of  this  sapid 
matter  of  the  leaf  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  commonly  in- 
considerable,- bad  effects  have  seldom  ensued*  But  as  the  poi- 
sonous quality  of  this  laurel  is  now  indubitably  proved,  the 
public  ought  to  be  cautioned  against  its  internal  use. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  Dr. 
Madden  of  Dublin,  contains  the  first  and  principal  proofs  of  the 
deleterious  offsets  of  this  vegetable  upon  mankind :— "  A  very 
extraordinary  accident  that  fell  out  here  some  months  ago,  has 
discovered  to  us  a  most  dangerous  poison,  which  was  never  be- 
fore known  to  be  so,  though  it  has  been  in  frequent  nse  among 
as.  The  thing  I  mean  is  a  simple  water,  distilled  from  the  leaves 
pi  the  lauro-cerasus.  The  water  is  at  first  of  a  milky  colour, 
but  the  oil  which  comes  over  the  helm  with  it,  being  in  a  good 
measure  separated  from  the  phlegm,  by  passing  it  through  a' 
flannel  bag,  it  becomes  as  clear  as  common  water.  It  has  the 
smell  of  bitter  almond  or  peach  kernel,  and  has  been  for  many 
years  in  frequent  use  among  our  housewives  and  cooks,  to  give 
that  agreeable  flavour  to  their  creams  and  puddings.  It  has  also 
been  much  iu  nse  among  our  drinkers  of  drams;  and  the  pro- 
portion they  generally  use  it  in,  has  been  one  part  of  laurel  water 
to  four  of  brandy.  Nor  has  this  practice,  however  frequent, 
ever  been  attended  with  any  apparent  ill  consequences,  till  some 
time  in  the  month  of  September  1738,  when  it  happened  that 
one  Martha  Boyse,  a  servant,  who  Iked  with  a  person  that  sold 
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great  quantities  of  this  water,  got  a  bottle  of  it  from  her  mistress, 
and  gave  it  to  her  mother,  Ann  Boyse,  as  a  very  rich  cordial. 
Ann  Boyse  made  a  present  of  it  to  Frances  Eaton,  her  sister, 
who  was  a  shopkeeper  in  town,  and  who  she  thought  might 
oblige  her  customers  with  it  Accordingly,  in  a  few  days,  she 
•gave  about  two  ounces  of  the  water  to  a  woman  called  Mary 
Whaley,  who  drank  about  two-thirds  of  what  was  filled  out, 
and  went  away.  Frances  Eaton  drank  the  rest  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  Mary  Whaley  had  drank  the  water  (as  I  am 
informed)  she  complained  of  a  violent  disorder  in  her  stomach, 
soon  after  lost  her  speech,  and  died  in  about  an  hour,  without 
vomiting  or  purging,  or  any  convulsion. 

"  The  shopkeeper,  Frances  Eaton,  sent  word  to  her  sister, 
Ann  Boyse,  of  what  had  happened,  who  came  to  her  upon  the 
message,  and  affirmed  that  it  was  not  possible  die  cordial  (as 
she  called  it)  could  hare  occasioned  the  death  of  the  woman ; 
and  to  convince  her  of  it,  she  filled  out  about  three  spoonfuls, 
and  drank  it.  She  continued  talking  with  Frances  Eaton  about 
two  minutes  longer,  and  was  so  earnest  to  persuade  her  of  the 
liquor's  being  inoffensive,  that  she  drank  two  spoonfuls  more, 
but  was  hardly  well  seated  in  her  chair  when  she  died  without 
the  least  groan  or  convulsion.  Frances  Eaton,  who,  as  before 
observed,  had  drank  somewhat  above  a  spoonful,  found  no  dis- 
order in  her  stomach  or  elsewhere ;  but  to  prevent  any  ill  con- 
sequence she  took  a  vomit  immediately,  and  has  been  weJl  ever 
since* 


>» 


'  Though  this  vegetable  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not  without  advocates  for  its  medicinal  use. 
Linnaeus  informs  us,  that  in  Switzerland  it  is  commonly  and  suc- 
cessfully used  in  pulmonary  complaints.  Langrish  mentions  its 
efficacy  in  agues ;  and  as  Bergius  found  bitter  almonds  to  have 
this  effect,  we  may  from  analogy  conclude  that  this  power  of 
the  lauro-cerasus  is  well  established.  Baylies  found  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  power  of  diluting  the  blood,  and  from  ex- 
perience recommended  it  in  all  cases  of  disease  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  too  dense  a  state  of  that  fluid ;  adducing  particular 
instances  of  its  efficacy  in  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  in  scirrhous 
affections.  Nor  does  this  author  seem  to  have  been  much  afraid 
of  the  deleterious  quality  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  as  he  directs  a 
pound  of  its  leaves  to  be  macerated  in  a  pint  of  water,  of  which 
he  gives  a  tea-spoonful  Jjfree  or  four  times  a  day. 
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PYRUS  CYDONIA. 


Class  XII.  Icosandria.     Order  V.  Pen  taenia. 
Kmest.  Gek.  Cbab.    Calyx  five-cleft:  Petals  five:  Pome  beneath,  five- 
celled,  many  seeded. 
Spec.  Cbak.    Learnt  entire :  Flowers  solitary. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  rather  a  small  tree.  Leaves  simple,  oval,  of  a  dusky 
green,  underneath  whitish,  and  standing  upon  short  footstalks. 
Flowers  solitary,  conspicuous,  of  a  pale  red  and  white,  placed 
in  the  axillae  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  five  notched 
segments. 

HISTORY. 

It  was  originally  a  native  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  and  is  now 
common  in  gardens. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

The  seeds  are  successfully  employed  with  liquorice  root  sliced 
in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  the  stone.  Its  seeds  abound  so 
much  with  a  mucilage,  that  one  drachm  will  render  three  pints 
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of  water  quite  thick  and  ropy ;  they  may  be'  used  at  the  other 
.  soft  mucilaginous  substances.  We  hare  in  our  dispensatory  a 
mucilago  smbmm  cydomormn}  which  ought  not  to  be  ordered  as 
a  preparation  to.  be  kept  in  the  shops,  because  it  soon  grows 
mouldy  in  keeping.  This  mucilage,  with  conserve  and  syrup, 
makes  a  good  linctus  for  easing  a  tickling  cough,  and  has  been 
used  where  oily  medicines  disagree* 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 

Mucilage  of  Quincx  Seeds.    (Muctl&go  Seminum  Cydonu 

Mali.  L.) 

Take  of  quince-seeds,  one  drachm ; 
■  distilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by  measure : 

Boil,  with  a  slow  fire,  for  ten  minutes ;  then  pass  it  through 
linen. 

This  mudlage,  though  sufficiently  agreeable,  is  perfectly  in. 
perfluous,  especially  as  it  is  apt  to  spoil,  from  being  mixed  with 
the  other  principles  of  the  seeds  soluble  in  water.  It  is,  besides, 
never  so  transparent  as  mucilage  carefully  prepared  from  gum 
arable,  is  not  cheaper,  and  is  unfit  for  many  purposes,  being 
coagulated  by  acids. 

CULINARY  PREPARATION. 

Quince  Pudding. 

Scald  your  quinces  tender,  pare  them  thin,  scrape  off  the 
pulp,  mix  with  sugar  ?ery  sweet,  and  add  a  little  ginger  and 
cinnamon.  To  a  pint  of  cream  you  must  put  three  or  four  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  stir  it  into  your  quinces  till  they  are  of  a  good 
thickness.    Butter  your  dish,  pour  it  in,  and  bake  it 
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RED  OFFICINAL  ROSE- 

ROSA  GALLICA. 


Cliff  XII.  Icoaandria.    Order  V*  Polygynia. 

Efaavr.  Got.  Char.  Petals  five :  £«***  urceolate,  five-cleft,  fietay,  oar- 
row  at  the  neck :  SwcJiwanY,  hifpid,  affixed  to  tfc*  interior  tide*  of  the 
calyx. 

6p*c  C«Aa.    QcnntMi  ovate,  hispid :  Sfcm*  and  Petioles  hispid-aculeate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
The  petals  of  this  rose,  though  large  and  spreading,  are  not 
kalf  so  numerous  as  in  the  centifolia,  and  are  of  a  deep  crimson. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  now  common  in  our  gardens! 
lowering  in  June  and  July. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Conseetb  ot  Rosis.    (Conserra  Rosas  Gallic*.) 

This  is  made  Hke  other  conserves,  bnt  from  die  rose  buds;  and 
in  this  form,  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  sugar,  only 
substances  of  considerable  activity  can  be  taken  with  advantage 
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as.  medicines.  And,  indeed,  conserves  are  at  present  considered 
chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medicines  of  greater  efficacy,  or  as  inter* 
mediums  for  joining  them  together.  They  are  very  convenient 
for  reducing  into  boluses  or  pills  the  more  ponderous  powders, 
as  submuriate  of  mercury,  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  other  mineral 
preparations ;  which,  with  liquid,  or  less  consistent  matters,  as 
syrups,  will  not  cohere. 

Infusion  of  Roses.    (Infusum  Rosae  Gallic*.  £.) 
Take  of  the  petals  of  red  roses,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

■  boiling  water,  five  pounds ; 

sulphuric  acid,  one  drachm ; 

white  sugar,  two  ounces : 

Macerate  the  petals  with  the  boiling  water  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
which  is  not  glazed  with  lead,  for  four  hours ;  then  add  the  acid, 
strain  the  liquor,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it. 

Infusion  of  Rose*.     (Infusum  Rosae.  L.) 

Take  of  dried,  red  roses,  half  an  ounce ; 

>-  diluted  vitriolic  acid^  three  drachms ; 

"  boiling  distilled  water,  two  pints  and  a  half; 

■  double  refined  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a  half: 

First  pour  the  water  on  the  petals  in  a  glass  vessel,  then  add  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  macerate  for  half  an  hour*  Strain  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  and  add  the  sugar. 

The  differences  in  the  directions  for  preparing  this  infusion 
are  very  material.  In  fact,  the  rose  leaves  have  very  little 
effect,  except  in  giving  the  mixture  an  elegant  red  colour.  Its 
tub-acid  and  astringent  virtues  depend  entirely  on  the  sulpharic 
acid.  Altogether,  however,  it  is  an  elegant  medicine,  and  fonts 
a  very  grateful  addition  to  juleps  in  heinorrhagies,  and  io  all 
cases  which  require  mild  coolers  and  sub-astringents :  it  is  some- 
times taken  with  boluses  or  electuaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewise 
makes  a  good  gargle. 

Honey  of  Rosss.    (Mel  Rosa*.  L.  D.) 
Take  of  dried  red  rose  buds,  (with  the  heels  cut  off,  D.)  four 
ounces ; 

boiling  distilled  water,  three  pints; 

■  clarified  honey,  (honey,  D.)  ive  pounds : 
Macerate  the  rose  leaves  in  the  water  for  six  hours ;  then  aix 
the  honey  with  the  strained  liquor,  and  boil  the  mixture  to  the 
thickness  of  a  syrup,  (removing  the  scum,  D.) 
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This  preparation  is  not  unfreqoentfy  used  as  a  mild,  cooling 
detergent,  particularly  in  gargles  for  ulcerations  and  inflamnuu  . 
tion  of  the  mouth  and  tonsils.    The  rose  buds  here  used  should 
be  hastily  dried,  Ufa*  they  rtay  the  better  preserve  their  astrin. 
gency. 

The  Dublin  college,  tar  Malting  this  and  some  similar  prepara- 
tions, used  unclarifieA  hone^,  with  the  idea,  probably,  that  it 
may  be  equally  well  clarified  in  the*  course  of  the  preparation 
itself.  This  is  no  doubt  true;  but  as  we  do  not  know  what 
effect  the  clarification  may  hatve*  oof  &£  S^ftve  substances  added 
to  the  honey,  we  think  that  the  «se  of  dbrified  honey,  as  di* 
rected  by  the  London  college,  is  preferable.  ' 

Syrup  of  Red  Roses.    (Syrttyus  Rose  Gallic®.  E.) 

Take  of  the  dried  petals  of  red  roses,  seven  ounces; 
■  double  refined  sugar,  six  pounds ; 

boiling  water,  die  pounds : 

Macerate  the  roses  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours ;  then  boil  a 
little,  and  strain  the  liquor ;  add  to  it  the  sugar,  and  boil  again 
for  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

This  syrup  is  supposed  to  be  mildly  astringent,  but  is  prin- 
cipally valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 

PRESCRIPTION. 
ty..  1.  Take  of  the  conserve  of  red  roses    -    ounce      1, 
— —  the  conserve  of  hips     -     •    ounce      1, 

gum  arable    -     -    -    -    -    drachms  2, 

syrup  of  violets      «...    drachms  3: 

Make  into  a  linetus.  This  is  excellent  in  all  coughs,  and  re- 
moves the  tickling  of  rheums ;  and  a  tftuspoonfal  may  be  Ire* 
quently  taken,  according  to  the  ? iolence  of  the  disease. 

I£.  2.  Take  of  the  infusion  of  red  roses    -    ounces    8, 

syrup  of  the  wild  poppy    -    drachm  t§* 

diluted  vitriolic  acid      -    -    drops    20, 

compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  drachm  1 : 

Make  a  mixture,  of  which  take  two  table-spoonfols  four  times 
a  day.  Ordered  in  spitting  of  blood,  and  night  perspirations; 
a  medicine  of  much  pleasantness  and  beauty. 

rV  3.  Take  of  honey  of  roses     -    -    ounces  % 
__  decoction  of  barley  -    ounces  6: 
This  is  often  injected  upon  ulcers  of  the  tonsils.    Make  it  first 
take  warm. 
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DAMASK    ROSE. 

ROSA  CENTIFOLIA. 


CUut  XII.  Icosandria.    Order  V.  Polygynia. 
Easnrr.  Gan.  Char.    As  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.    Germens  ovate :  Pedunclet  hispid:   Stem  and  Petals  hispid 
and  aculeate :  Petioles  unarmed. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  he  leaves  are  pinnated,  consisting  of  two  or  fonr  pair,  and  an 
odd  one  at  the  end ;  these  arc  oblong  and  Serrated,  on  short 
footstalks.  The  flower?  are  very  large,  beautiful,  terminal, 
two  or  three  together.  The  calyx  is  cut  into  fife  segments,  and 
three  of  these  cnt  again  into  other  segments. 

HISTORY. 
The  native  country  of  this  shrub  is  unknown,  but  the  de- 
lightful fragrance  of  its  flowers  has  rendered  it  the  favourite  or- 
nament of  every  garden.  In  the  former  editions  of  Linnets, 
the  damask  rose  was.  considered  as  a  variety  only  of  the  rosa 
centifolia ;  but  Alton,  Du  Roy,  and  Wilklenow  have  arranged 
it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable,  that  the 
petals  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  rosa  centifolia,  or  Dutch  hoa* 
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dred-leaved  rose,  Willdenow's  fifteenth  species,  are  employed 
indiscriminately  with  those  of  the  real  damask  rose  in  the  distilla- 
tion of  rose  water. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Rose  Water.     (Aqua  Rose.  L.) 
Take  of  the  leaves  of  fresh  damask  roses,  with  the  heels  cut' 
off,  six  pounds ; 

of  water,  as  much  as  to  prevent  burning : 

Distil  off  a  gallon. 

N*te.  We  have  ordered  the  distilled  waters  to  be  drawn  from 
dried  herbs,  because  the  fresh  cannot  be  got  at  all  times  in  the 
year.  Whenever  the  fresh  are  used,  the  weights  must  be  in- 
creased j  but  whether  the  fresh  or  dry  are  made  use  of,  we  leave 
it  to  the  judgement  of  the  operator  to  vary  the  weight,  according 
as  be  thinks  the  plants  are  in  greater  or  less  perfection,  owing  to 
the  season  in  which  they  grew,'  or  in  which  they  were  collected. 

Mr.  Nicholson  mentions,  that  as  rose  water  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  spoil,  the  apothecaries  generally  prepare  it  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time  from  the  leaves,  preserved  by  packing  them  closely  in 
cans  with  common  salt  This,  we  understand,  is  not  the  prac- 
tice in  Edinburgh ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  succeed  with  the  petals 
of  the  damask  rose ;  for  they  lose  their  smell  by  drying.  The 
London  apothecaries,  therefore,  probably  use  the  red  rose.  The 
spoiling  of  some  waters  is  owing  to  some  mucilage  carried  over 
in  the  distillation ;  for,  if  rectified  by  a  second  distillation,  they 
keep  perfectly  well  for  any  length  of  time. 
PRESCRIPTIONS. 
J£.  1.  Take  of  vitriolatcd  zinc     -    -    grains     10, 

distilled  vinegar    -    -    drachms    2, 

— —  rose  water  -    -    drachms  14: 

Make  into  a  wash  for  the  eyes,  and  apply  this  frequently.    This 
is  used  when  the  eyc-lids  are  greatly  tumificd,  and  has  performed . 
wonders  in  that  complaint. 

F£.  2.  lake  of  vitriolatcd  zinc     -     -    grains    2, 
■  rose  water  -    -    ounces  7 : 

Poor  some  of  this  lotion  into  two  cups,  have  a  piece  of  rag  in 
each  cup,  and  keep  the  wet  rag  to  the  diseased  eye,  and  when 
this  is  warm,  remove  it,  and  take  the  cold  rag  from  the  other 
cup,  and  so  apply  the  lotion  cold.  Even  rose  water  by  itself 
is  very  useful  for  strengthening  the  eyeay  and  its  smell  is  very 
reviving  and  grateful. 
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DOG     ROSE, 

ROSA  CANINA. 


Clm$  XII.  IcMMdria.    Order  V.  Polygynia. 
Bmbtt.  Gem.  Char.    As  the  but, 
Srac.  Cbas.  OenMM  ovate:  PeAmcfet  moot* »  Slew  ud  Petefi  acaleste. 


DESCRIPTION. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  pain 
of  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end.    The  flowers  are  large 
and  terminal,  two  or  three  together.    The  corolla  is  composed 
of  fi?e  heart-shaped  petals.    The  fruit  is  an  oval,  fleshy  berry. 

HISTORY.       t 
Native  of  Britain,  and  gi? es  a  beautiful  appearance  to  the 
hedges  in  the  month  of  June. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
'  A  conserve  of  hips  is  made  from  this,  which  is  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  red  rose,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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RASPBERRY  BUSH. 

RUBUS  IDiEUS* 

Om  XII.  Icojandrta.    Order  V.  Polygyria, 
EMBrr.  Gem.  Char.    &&*  five-cleft;  P«*«b  ftret  ikrry  compoandx  the 

JcM  containing  each  one  wed. 
Spcc.  Chab.    Leooei  fire,  or  three  pain  of  pinna  t  Stem  aculeated  s  Po- 
tato channelled. 

DESCRIPTION. 
T he  stem  of  this  plant  is  defended  with  spines,  and  rises  three 
or  four  feet  in  height*    The  leaves  are  rough,  veined,  serrated, 
downy  beneath,  composed  of  three  or  five  oval  pinna. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  found  in  woods,  rocky  mountains,  and 
^oist  situations,  producing  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
A  cooling  fruit,  eaten  with  sugar. 
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PREPARATION. 
Strup  of  Raspberry* 

This  is  a  ?ery  pleasant  cooling  syrup ;  and,  with  this  inten- 
tion, jt  is  occasionally  used  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for  quench- 
ing thirst,  abating  heat,  Sec.  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  distem- 
pers. Sometimes,  likewise,  it  b  employed  in  gargarisms  for  in- 
flammations of  the  mouth  and  tonsils. 

CULINARY  USES. 
Raspberry  Jam. 

Let  your  raspberries  be  ripe,  and  dry.  Mash,  strew  them  in 
their  weight  of  loaf  sugar,  and  half  their  weight  of  the  juice  of 
white  currants.  Boil  them  half  an  hour  over  a  clear  slow  fire, 
skim  well,  and  put  them  into  pots,  or  glasses.  Tie  down  with 
brandy  papers,  and  keep  them  dry.  Strew  sugar  over  as  sooa 
as  you  can  after  the  berries  are  gathered,  and  to  preserre  their 
fine  flarour  boil  them  as  soon  as  you  can. 

Raspberry  Dumplings. 

Make  a  puff  paste,  and  roll  it  out.  Spread  raspberry  jam, 
and  make  it  into  dumplings*  Boil  them  an  hour;  pour  melted 
butter  into  a  dish,  and  strew  grated  sugar  o?er. 

Raspberry  Tarts,  and  Cream. 

Roll  out  thin  puff  paste,  lay  it  in  a  pattypan ;  put  in  rasp- 
berries, and  strew  fine  sugar  o? er  them.  Put  on  a  lid,  and  when 
baked,  cut  it  open,  and  put  in  half  a  pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of 
two  «ggs  well  beaten^  and  a  fittle  sugar. 
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COMMON  TORMENTIL. 

TORMENTILLA  ERECTA. 


Class  Xll.  Icosandria.    Order  V.  Polygynla. 
Kmtwr.  Gbn.  Char.      Calyx  eight-cleft:    Petals  four:    Sted  rotuxHsh, 

naked,  aflked  to  a  small  dry  receptacle. 
Sfbc.  Csa*.    Stem  lomewliat  erect  t  Leaves  senile. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  has  slender  stems  rising  fire  or  six  indies,  orna- 
mented with  sessile  leaves  cut  into  fire  lobes,  of  which  three  are 
largest  before,  and  two  smaller  behind  the  stem,  all  deeply  ser- 
rate. Flowers  single,  on  long  peduncles,  springing  from  the  alss 
of  the  leaves. 

HISTORY. 

Tormentil  is  perennial,  and  found  wild  in  woods  and  on  com.  . 
mons :  it  has  long  slender  stalks,  with  usually  seven  long  narrow 
leaves  or  segments  at  a  joint;  the  root  is  for  the  most  parjt 
crooked  and  knotty,  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  outside,  and 
reddish  within.  •  It  has  an  austere  styptic  taste,  accompanied 
with  a  slight  kind  of  aromatic  flavour.  Neumann  got  from  060 
grains,  365  alcoholic,  and  170  watery  extract;  and  inversely, 
670  watery,  and  eight  alcoholic. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

The  root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used  medid» 
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nally ;  it  has  a  strong  styptic  taste,  but  imparts  no  peculiar 
sapid  flavour.  As  a  proof  of  its  powerful  astringency,  it  has 
been  subsittited  for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather. 
This  root  has  been  long  held  pn  tjseat  estimation  by  physicians  as 
a  very  useful  astringent;  and  as  tfce  resin  it  contains  is  very  in- 
considerable, it  seems  mope  particularly  adapted  to  those  cases 
where  the  heating  and  stimulating  medicines  of  this  class  are  less 
proper;  as  in  phthisical  diarrhoeas ,  diarrhoea  cruenta,  &c  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  "  it  iias  been  justfjr  commended  for  every  virtue 
that  is  competent  to  astringents,"  and  says :  "  I  myself  bare 
had  several  instances  of  its  virtues  in  this  respect ;  and  particu- 
larly 1  have  found  it,  both  by  itself  and  as  joined  with  gentian, 
cure  intermittent  fevers ;  but  it  must  be  given  in  substance,  and 
in  large  quantities."  .  Rutty  recommends  it  in  these  words: 
"  Ulcera  vetera  et  putrida  sanat  vino  vel  aqua  decocta  collutione 
et  inspersn.  In  vino  cocta  optime  deterget  et  roborat,  in  nlcerw 
bus  scorbntids  oris,  gutturis,  et  faucium  ac  in  gingivis  dissolutis, 
sanguinem  stiilantibus.  Decocta  ad  appetitun  deperditum  max. 
ime  valet,  tonum  ventricnli  restitueas,  et  sordes  ejus  abstergens. 
Non  est  vegetabile  quod  in  fluxionibus  alvi  efficadus  sit.  In  dy- 
senteria  epidemica  quidam  in  ore  tenent  ad  praecavendum  con* 
tagium.  In  fluxu  sanguinis,  fluore  albo,  et  mictu  inyolnntario 
valet"  That  is,  "  it  cures  old  and  putrid  ulcers,  what  is  termed 
scurvy  in  the  gums,  restores  appetite,  gives  tone  to  the  bo  web, 
is  most  serviceable  in  fluxes,  passing  of  blood,  fluor  albns,  and 
involuntary  discharges  of  water.  Held  in  the  month,  it  wards  off 
the  contagion  of  dysentery." 

I  witnessed  once  most  extraordinary  cures  performed  by  this 
root.  A  poor  man,  fond  of  botanical  excursions,  either  by  tra- 
dition or  accident  knew  the  powers  of  this  root ;  and  by  making 
a  strong  decoction  of  it,  sweetened  with  honey,  he  cured  agues 
which  had  resisted  the  bark,  long  standing  diarrhoeas,  ulcers  of 
the  legs  turned  out  of  hospitals  as  incurable,  the  worst  scorbutic 
ulcers,  the  confluent  sroaU-poi,  the  whooping«cough,  fluxes, 
&c  &c,  so  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  lord  William  Russell, 
-who  allowed  him  a  piece  of  ground  out  of  his  park  to  cultivate 
his  plant,  which  he  kept  as  a  secret;  and  m  fluxes  of  Mood  I 
have  found  a  drachm,  given  four  times  a  day  in  an  infusion  of 
hops,  do  wonders.  The  danger  of  suddenly  checking  dischargee 
should  be  guarded  against,  of  which  (ids  old  man  knew  nothing  ; 
and  occasional  purges  should  be  used,  or  an  issue  made  in  tha 
Aigh. 
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COMMON  CINQUEFOIL. 

POTENTILLA  REPTANS. 


Clou  X\l.  Icosandria.    Order  V.  Polygynia. 
Emdtt.  Gem.  Char.  Calyx  ten-cleft :  Stem  roandisb :  Seed  naked,  roundish, 

affixed  to  a  small  receptacle. 
Spbc.  Char.     Leave*  quiaate :  Stem  repent :  Peduncles  one-flowered. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Thi  stalks  trail  along  the  ground.  The  leares  are  fire,  placed 
together,  and  sometimes  seven,  of  unequal  sizes,  obtuse,  ser- 
rated, ydned,  standing  upon  a  long  petiole.  The  corolla,  like 
the  last,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  is  yellqw. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  common  on  meadow  banks,  and  the 
sides  of  roads ;  flowers  in  Jul/  and  September* 

VIRTUES. 
Like  the  last  plant  it  is  astringent,  but  with  less  power,  and 
has  been  employed  in  the  same  diseases. 
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GEUM  URBANUM. 


Class  Xll.  Icosandria.    Order  V.  Polygynia. 
Ewewt.  TJfif.  Char.    Calyx  ten-cleft:  PttaU  five:  Seeds  with  a  kneed 
*  awn. 

Spec.  Cbak.    Fhwen  eject :  Fruit  globular,  villous  i  Jwus  booked,  naked : 
Leaves  lyre-shaped.  ^^^^^^^^ 

DESCRIPTION. 
lusus  a  foot  high.    Root  fibrous  and  aromatic     Leaves  large, 
lyre-shaped,  and  rough.    Stalks  upright,  hirsute.    Flowers  ter- 
minal, yellow. 

HISTORY. 
Avens  is  a  common  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in 
shady  uncultivated  places,  and  flowers  from  May  to  August 
The  root  is  fibrous,  externally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  internally 
white,  and  has  the  flavour  of  cloves,  with  a  bitterish  astringent 
taste*    Its  virtues  are  said  to  be  increased  by  culti? ation,  and 
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the  large  roots  are  preferred  to  the  smaller  fibres.  It  must  be 
dug  up  in  spring,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  for  the  smell 
is  then  strongest :  indeed,  it  is  hardly  to  be  perceived  When  it 
flowers.  It  must  be  dried  in  the  air,  but  not  with  a  strong 
heat,  as  its  flavour  would  be  dissipated,  and  its  virtues  dimi- 
nished. It  tinges  both  water  and  alcohol  red.  Half  an  ounce 
yielded  30  grains  of  resinous,  and  20  of  gummy  extract;  the 
former  had  the  smell  of  the  root,  the  latter  was  without  smell, 
and  merely  astringent.  Water  distilled  from  it  has  a  pleasant 
flavour,  and  carries  over  a  little  thickish  esstttiai  oil.  . 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Avens  is  an  old  febrifuge,  mentioned  by  Ray,  but  again 
brought  into  notice  by  Boerhaave.  It  is  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  cinchona  in  intermittent  fevers,  dysentery,  and  chronic 
diarrhoeas,  flatulent  colic,  affections  of  the  prima  vue,  asthmatic 
symptoms,  and  cases  of  debility.  Half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm 
of  the  powder  may  be  given  four  times  a  day,  simply,  or  made 
up  into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  rhubarb.  Two  table-spoon, 
fuls  of  the  decoction  may  be  given  every  hour ;  or  a  table-spoon- 
ful  of  a  tincture,  made  with  an  ounce  of  the  root  to  a  pound  of 
alcohol,  three  of  four  times  a  day.  As  an  indigenous  remedy  it 
deserves  notice. 
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PAPAVER  SOMNIFERUM. 


Class  Xlll.  Polyandria.  •Order  I,  Monogynia. 

EstotT.  Gbm.  Char.  CwoUa  foor  petals:  Calyx  two-leared:  CgemU 
one-celled,  gaping  with  pores,  arising  from  a  permanent,  and,  when  ripe, 
an  upright  itigma. 

Spec.  Char.  Califs  and  Capsules  smooth:  Leave*  amplexicanl,  with  in- 
cisions. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  ovate,  smooth,  deeply  cot  into  various  segments,  and 
closely  embrace  the  stem.  The  calyx  soon  drops,  the  flowers 
are  large  and  terminal.  The  stigma  is  a  large  flat  radiated 
crown  covering  the  germen,  which  afterward  becomes  the  peri* 
carp. 

HISTORY. 

The  white  poppy  originally  came  from  Asia,  and  is  there 
mnch  cultivated,  and  it  produces  the  opium  imported  from 
thence,  which  comes  to  us  in  flat  cakes  covered  with  leaves :  it 
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has  a  reddish  brown  colour,  inclining  to  black,  and  a  strong  pe* 
collar  smell.  Six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  it  are  annually 
exported  from  the  Ganges !  It  is  remarkable  that  the  seeds  pos. 
sess  not  any  or  a  very  slight  narcotic  quality.  They  consist  of 
a  simple  farinaceous  matter,  united  with  a  bland  oil,  and  scire 
as  food  in  some  countries,  and  are  gi? en  to  fatten  poultry. 

The  manner  in  which  this  drug  is  collected  in  the  East  has 
been  described  long  ago  by  Kempfer  and  others ;  but  the  most 
circumstantial  detail  of  it  is  gi? en  by  Mr.  Kerr,  in  the  fifth  to* 
lame  of  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries.  ^ 

When  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  at  sunJer,  tjiey  make  two 
longitudinal  double  incisions,  passing  from  below  upwards,  and 
taking  care  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity.  In  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  Kssmpfer,  a  five-pointed  knife  is  used  for  this  pur* 
pose.  The  incisions  are  repeated  every  evening,  until  each  cap* 
sule  has  received  six  or  eight  wounds :  they  are  then  allowed  to 
ripen  their  seeds.  If  the  wound  were  to  be  made  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  a  cicatrix  would  be  too  -soon  formed.  The  night  dewa 
favour  the  exstillation  of  the  juice. 

Early  in  the  morning,  old  women,  boys,  and  girls  collect  the 
juice,  by  scraping  it  off  with  a  small  iron  scoop,  and  deposit  the 
whole  in  an  earthen  pot,  where  it  is  worked  by  the  hand  in  the 
open  sunshine,  until  it  becomes  of  a  considerable  thickness :  it 
is  then  formed  into  cakes  of  a  globular  shape,  and  about  four 
pounds  in  weight,  and  laid  into  little  earthen  basins  U>  be  further 
dried.  These  cakes  are  then  covered  over  with  poppy  or  to* 
bacco  leaves,  and  thus  dried  until  they  are  fit  for  sale.  Opium 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  cow  dung,  the 'extract  of  the  plant 
procured  by  boiling,  and  various  other  substances  of  which  they 
make  a  secret 

It  appears  that  the  poppy  may  be  cultivated  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  opium  to  great  advantage  in  Britain.  Professor 
Alston,  of  Edinburgh,  said  long  since,  that  the  milky  juice, 
drawn  by  incision  from  poppy  heads,  and  thickened  either  in 
the  sun  or  shade,  has  also  the  characters  of  good  opium ;  its 
colour,  consistence,  taste,  smell,  faculties,  phenomena,  are  all 
the  same;  only,  if  carefully  collected,  it  is  more  pure  and  free 
from  feculencies. 

Similar  remarks  have  been  made  by  others ;  to  which,  eays 
Dr.  Woodville,  we  may  add  our  own;  for  during  that  summer 
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(probably  1702)  we  at  Afferent  times  made  incisions  in  the  green 
capsules  of  the  white  poppy,  and  collected  the  juice,  which  soon 
acquired  a  due  consistence,  and  was  found,  both  by  its  sensible 
qualities  and  effects,  to  be  yery  pure  opium.  May  I  be  per- 
mitted  to  add,  that  near  fifty  years  ago  I  frequently  amused  my- 
self with  slashing  the  green  poppy  .heads,  and  collecting  a  most 
pure  and  well  digested  opium  from  them  ? 

But  the  merit  of  first  cultiratlng  the  poppy  for  opium  is  due 
ta<Mr.  John  Ball,  of  Williton,  who  in  the  year  1796  was  re- 
warded by  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
for  procuring  opium  in  an  unsophisticated  state  from  British 
poppies,  and  communicating  his  mode  of  preparing  it  to  the  So- 
ciety for  the  use  of  the  public. 

When  the  leaves  die  away  and  drop  off,  the  capsules  or  heads 
being  then  in  a  green  state,  is  the  proper  time  for  extracting  the 
opium,  by  making  four  or  fire  small  longitudinal  incisions  with 
a  sharp-pointed  knife,  about  an  inch  long,  on  one  side  only  of 
the  bead,  taking  care  not  to  cut  to  the  seeds:  immediately  on 
the  incision  being  made,  a  milky  fluid  will  issue  out,  which  bang 
of  a  glutinous  nature,  will  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  incision ; 
but  some  are  so  luxuriant  that  it  will  drop  from  the  head.  The 
next  day,  if  the  weather  should  be  fine,  the  opium  will  be  of  a 
grayish  substance,  and  some  almost  turning  black ;  it  is  then  to 
be  scraped  off,  with  the  edge  of  a  knife,  into  pans  or  pots ;  and 
in  a  day  or  two  it  will  be  of  a  proper  consistence  to  make  into 
a  mass,  and  to  be  potted.  • 

As  soon  as  the  opium  is  all  taken  away  from  one  side,  make 
incisions  on  the  opposite  side,  and  proceed  in  the  same  manner. 
The  reason  o(  not  making  the  incisions  all  round  at  once  is,  that 
the  opium  cannot  be  so  conveniently  taken  away;  buterery 
person,  upon  trial,  will  be  the  best  judge.  Children  may  with 
ease  be  soon  taught  to  make  the  incisions,  and  take  off  the 
opium,  so  that  the  expense  will  be  trifling. 

An  instrument  might  be  made,  of  a  concave  form,  with  four 
or  fire  pointed  lancets,  about  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  part  of 
,  an  inch,  to  make  the  incisions  at  once. 

Mr.  Ball  calculates,  that  supposing  one  poppy  to  grow  in  olie 
square  foot  of  earth,  and  to  produce  only  one  grain  of  opium, 
more  than  fifty  pounds  will  be  collected  from  one  statute  acre. 
But  since  one  poppy  produces  from  three  or  four  to  ten  heads, 
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each  Incision  sometimes  producing  two  or  three  grains,  what . 
must  be  the  produce,  and  what  the  profit  at  the  present  price  of 
opium,  twenty-two  shillings  the  pound  1  - 

I  am  sensible  that  great  abatements  must  be  made  in  practice 
from  such  theoretical  calculations  as  these;  and  that  in  our  moist 
climate  many  seasons  will  occur,  and  many  days  in  almost  every 
summer,  unfavourable  to  the  collection  of  the  opium.  It  is, 
however,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  a  very  important  object  to 
cultivate  the  poppy  for  this  purpose  in  Britain ;  considering,  the 
great  price  of  foreign  opium,  the  increasing  call  for  it  in  meui* 
cine,  the  adulteration  of  what  is  imported  by  rice  flour  and  other 
articles,  and  the  employment  that  it  will  find  in  the  collection  for 
women  and  children. 

Mr.  Ball  adds,  that  in  1795,  from  a  bed  of  self-sown  poppies  . 
676  feet  square,  he  collected  four  ounces  of  opium,  though  the 
plants  were  very  thick;  and  from  a  few  plants  that  stood  de- 
tached he  took  from  fifteen  to  thirty-four  grains :  this  ground 
had  been  well  manured  with  rotten  dung.  He  remarks,  that 
semidouble  flowers,  and  those  of  a  dark  colour,  produced  the 
most  opium ;  that  the  heads  should  be  about  the  she  of  a  walnut 
before  the  incisions  are  made ;  and  that  the  foreign  dried  poppy 
heads  are  full  three  times  as  big  as  ours.  Mr.  Miller  remarks 
also  that  they  are  of  a  different  shape ;  but  the*  the  is  only  owing 
to  climate,  and  the  shape  indicates  no  more  than  a  variety. 

Mr.  Ball  collected  from  one  semidouble  poppy  a  quantity 
which  he  supposes  to  be  more  than  thirty  grains  j  but  this  plant 
had  twenty-eight  heads  on  it  He  prefers  the  double  and  semi- 
doable-flowering  plants  to  those  which  have  single  flowers.  But 
I  have  observed  that  the  single  poppy,  culti? ated  by  our  physic 
gardeners  here  for  the  seed  and  the  heads,  has  generally  larger 
heads  than  the  double  poppy  cultivated  in  gardens.      • 

But  after  all,  the  point  of  most  importance  respecting  the  cult 
tivatkm  of  the  poppy  for  opium  in  Britain  is,  whether  its  quality 
be  equal  to  that  of  foreign  opium.  This  has  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, not  only  by  a  druggist  in  London  having  agreed  with 
Mr.  Ball  to  give  him  the  same  price,  for  what  he  should  make  in 
the  year  1796,  as  the  foreign  drug  should  bear  at  that  time,  but 
by  die  testimony  of  several  eminent  medical  gentlemen  in  London,, 
who  tried  it  in  consequence  of  the  request  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  Dr. 
Latham  observes,  that  in  its  sensible  qualities  it  does  not  seem. 
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Inferior  4o  any;  that  it  possesses  the  exeeienea  of  bdflg  per. 
fectJy  dean,  which  must  always  be  m  advantage  when  given  hi 
a  crude  state ;  and  that  probably  tie  purified  extract  of  the  fo. 
reign  would  not  be  superior  to  the  English.  Dr.  Hoarsen  also 
reports  that  he  found  die  English  opium  to  be  equally  power* 
ful9  and  to  prodace  the  same  effects  as  the  best  foreign  preps**, 
tion  of  this  drug.  Mr.  Wilson  not  only  found  the  English  drag 
equal  in  point  of  strength  to  the  best  extract  from  foreign  opinm, 
but.  far  superior  in  flavour,  which,  in  the  extract,  is  nraeh  in- 
jured by  the  bolting,  and  free  from  the  impurities  which  are  so 
abundant  in  crude  foreign  opium. 

The  next  candidate  for  the  premium  of  a  gold  medal,  vara* 
fifty  guineas,  was  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Jones,  who  tins  ad- 
dressed the  president  of  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce: 

Sir,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1794  1  cultivated  a  consider  a- 
Me  number  of  white  poppies  (entitled  in  the  New  London  Phar* 
niacopetia,  Paptver  somndftnmt)  and  in  another  place  Jtyosvr 
hmtmst  seawte  oUm),  when  a  few  of  the  beads  or  capsules  having 
been  broken  off  by  the  wind,  I  observed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
stalks  a  substance  io  every  respect  resembling  Turkey  opium. 
This  accidental  circumstance  bringing  to  my  recollection  its  me* 
thod  of  production,  as  related  in  the  Encyclopedia  and  else* 
where,  I  wounded  a  considerable  number  of  them  with  my  pen- 
knife, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  collected  a  small  quantity 
of  the  abovementJoned  substance.  As  this  drenmstance  took 
place  while  we  were  cutting  lavender,  it  happened  that  an  oM 
and  experienced  servant,  who  was  afterwards  to  distil  it,  was 
directing  and  assisting,  and  we  agreed  that  it  was  probably  in 
effect  ea.ua!  to,  and  was  certainly  more  pure  than,  any  we  haul 
ever  seen. 

From  this  period  I  have  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  ob- 
ject I  am  now  to  consider;  but,  on  account  of  various  avoca* 
tions,  and  particularly  my  rhubarb  plantation,  which  at  thus 
time  required  all  the  attention  1  could  spare,  it  was  not  fas  say 
power  to  engage  in  an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude;  and 
more  especially  on  a  scale  so  extensive  as  that  which  I  have  al- 
ready determined  to  adopt,  under  a  persuasion  that  experiments, 
when  more  confined,  are  for  the  most  part  fatftedous. 
•  As  preparatory,  however,  1  have  not  failed  every  year  t*> 
repeat  the  operation,  at  once  establishing  its  practicability,  and 
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availing  myself  of  many  advantages  Whifch  can  oily  be  derived 
from  observation  and  experience. 

The  inclosed  certificates  will  inform  the  Society  that  at  length 
my  plan  has  been  carried  into  execution,  but  not  with  the  do* 
gvee  of  success  that  ought,  and  might  have  been  expected,  to  at- 
tend so  extensive  an  experiment* 

It  mast  be  confessed  that  had  I  been  at  all  aware  what  an 
almost  Herculean  labour  I  was  about  to  enoeunter,  I  really  sus- 
pect whether  my  resoktion  would  have  been  equal  to  the  task. 
Lest,  however,  this  should  discourage  others  from  prosecuting 
this  object,  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  explicit 

DHScukias,  and  such  indeed  as  are  considerable,  must  neces- 
sarily attend  most  undertakings  which  hare  been  hitherto  an* 
attempted ;  but  the  disappointments  I  sustained,  though  more 
numerous  than  generally  fall  ,to  the  share  of  a  person  under  such 
circumstances,  did  not  all  arise  out  of  the  undertaking  itself, 
but  from  causes,  some  of  which  may  be  easily  guarded  against 
in  future,  while  others  may  never  again  occur. 

Two  years  have  passed  in  producing  what,  I  flatter  myself, 
the  Society  will  consider  deserving  their  premium,  particularly 
if  I  am  enabled  to  render  the  operation  much  more  simple  than 
snay  at  first  sight  be  supposed. 

The  claimant,  I  observe,  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Society 
his  particular  method  of  cultivating  the  poppies.  As  the  mode 
adopted  in  the  present  instance  arose  rather  from  necessity  than 
choice,  I  must  go  back  as  far  as  the  autumn  of  1707,  to  show 
how  it  happened. 

Five  acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  situated  In  the  parish  of 
Enfield,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  I  appropriated  to  this  ex., 
periment  at  the  period  above  mentioned;  which,  being  ploughed 
several  times  previous  to  the  following  March,  wave  then  sown 
broad  cast;  and  the. weather  proving  favourable,  the  seed  soon 
vegetated,  and  appearances  were  very  promising.  From  the 
neglected  state  of  the  land,  however,  to  which  I  was  unfortu- 
nately a  stranger,  such  a  profusion  of  weeds  sprang  up  among 
them,  that,  after  many  fruitless  efforts  at  recovery,  I  was  under 
the  mortifying  necessity  of  ploughing  them  all  np  together.  This 
circumstance  not  taking  place  till  the  latter  end  of  April,  the 
•enaon  lor  resowing  was  elapsed;  and  as  to  cropping  my  field 
with  oats  er  barley,  a  measure  very  strongly  rerommroaed  to 
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•me,  I  considered  ft  as  a  deviation  from  my  original  purpose, 
and  therefore)  without  paying  any  attention  to  it,  gave  the  field 
a  snmmer  fallowing,  conceiving  that  poppies  might  be  sown  with 
•equal  and  perhaps  greater  advantage  in  autumn. 

•  Finding  that  the  brood«cast  method  of  sowing  precluded  dm 
possibility  of  hoeing  where  the  land  is  mnch  infested  with  weeds, 
I  now  adopted  a  dUferent  mode,  and  drilled  in  the  seed  with  a 
very  simple  yet  eftdent  machine,  which  I  purchased  of  Mr. 
Macdougal,  of  Oxford-street;  hot,  as  the  weather  began  to  be 
very  severe  so  early  as  November,  and  continued  so  with  few 
intermissions,  the  succeeding  March  found  me  very  little  for- 
warder. Yet  I  persevered,  and  once  more  resolved  to  drill  the 
whole  five  acres :  they  came  up  extremely  well,  and,  as  I  ex- 
pected, accompanied  with  innumerable  weeds;  but  these  by 

v  well-timed  application  were  eradicated,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable dnlculty. 

I  now  thought  myself  secure;  for  nothing  could  assume  n 
better  appearance,  tfll  the  beginning  of  May.  Alas!  I  conM 
not  foresee  the  cold  and  remarkably  dry  weather  that  ensued, 
and  prevailed,  I  believe,  for  six  weeks  successively.  Hence  the 
growth  of  some  became  stunted,  and  others  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  but  happily  some  warm  refreshing  showers  fell  just 
time  enough  to  rescue  the  remainder. 

From  these  I  have  procured  upwards  of  twenty-one  pounds 
of  solid  opium,  five  of  which,  in  compliance  with  the  Society's 
requisition,  I  have  sent  for  their  inspection  and  examination. 

At  one  time  I  began  to  despair  of  even  procuring  this,  com. 
paratively  speaking,  small  quantity,  (though  it  is  not  a  fifth  part 
of  what  I  ought  to  have  had,)  owing  to  the  extraordinary  rains 
and  winds  which  we  experienced  through  the  whole  of  tin 
summer  months. 

This  recital,  as  I  have  before  observed^  ought  on  no  account 
to  intimidate  others  from  a  cooperation ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  former  inconveniences  originated  in  my  own  ignorance, 
whilst  the  latter  depended  upon  causes  that  in  all  probehafcy 
may  never  occur  again* 

Mr.  Belt,  in  a  letter  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Society's  Transactions,  advances  an  opinion,  which  I  ronihlis 
as  very  fallacious,  respecting  the  quality  of  land  adapted  to  the 

*  growth  of  poppies.    He  seems  to  be  very  Utile  acquainted  about 
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ibis  point,  and  hints  the  probability  of  their  being  cultivated  al- 
most e?ery  where.  I  well  know  that  poppies,  like  many  other 
vegetables,  will  grow  in  soils  of  every  description ;  bat  of  this 
I  am  fully  assured;  that,  like  the  rest,  they  hare  all  their  par. 
ticatar  and  favourite  soil,  viz.  a  sandy  loam,,  and  that  the  better* 
this  is,  the  more  advantages  will  accrue  to  the  cultivator :  for.  it 
should  be  considered,  that  in  bad,  as  well  as  good  ground,  the 
same  expenses  of  cultivation,  scarification,  and  collecting,  will 
be  incurred  for  perhaps  a  fourth  share  of  the  produce* 

I  shall  now  lay  before  the  Society  some  general  remarks 
on  the  cultivation  of  poppies,  and  then  conclude  with,  submit* 
ting  a  few  hints  and  directions  respecting  the  preparation  of 
opium* 

Having  a. tap-root,  their  size  will  consequently  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  depth  of  earth  they  are  enabled  to  penetrate. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  land  that  will  admit,  of  deep  plough- 
ing. The  fineness  of  the  surface,  too,  is  very  essential.  As  the 
seed  is  so  small,  and  the  plants,  on  their  first  coming  up,  so 
exceedingly  tender,  the  bush-harrow  should  always  be  used  after 
those  which  are  commonly  employed.  By  this  means  a  greater 
number  are  likely  to  vegetate,  and,  from  being  better  protected, 
are  less  liable  to  injury. 

Poppies  (and  when  I  use  tills  name  I  mean  that  particular 
kind  before  specified)  may  be  cultivated  both  by  the  drill  and 
broad-cast  mode  of  husbandry :  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  land  for  each  requires  a  different  disposition. 
In  the  former  this  is  not  so  material,  the  sowing  machine  regu- 
lating the  distances  of  the  rows  according  to  the  will  of  the  ope- 
rator :  these  ought  to  be  nine  inches  or  a  foot  asunder,  and  in 
beds  containing  four  rows,  allowing  a  foot  and  a  half  between 
each.  But,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  this  point  must  be  strictly 
attended  to :  the  ridges  should  never  exceed  four  feet  in  breadth ; 
•o  that  the  furrows  will  answer  the  double  purpose  of  preserving 
the  land  throughout  the  winter,  and,  in  the  season  for  collecting 
the  opium,  serve  as  paths  to  the  workmen. 

Besides  two  chances  of  a  crop,  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of 
autumnal  sowing ;  and  the  first  week  in  September  seems  to  be 
Ike  most  favourable  period  for  this  purpose.  If  the  weather 
continues  open,  they  will  make  such  a  progress  as  to  be  capable 
•f  resisting  the  severity  of  an  inclement  winter,,  without,  on  the 
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other  hand,  Mag.  too  forward ;  a  circumstance  highly  dangerous^ 
at  the  first  severe  frost  b  inevitably  destructive. 

On  this  account,  whether  by  the  drill  or  otherwise,  a  larger 
proportion  of  seed  should  be  sown  at  this  season,  for  the  plants 
will  defend  each  other;  and  as  all  the  plants  will  not  be  equally 
forward,  so,  let  the  winter  prove  what  it  may,  provided  the  seed 
has  vegetated  freely,  there  will  be  great  probability  of  a  good 
appearance  in  spring.  If  unfortunately,  however,  such  a  winter 
as  the  last  should  again  occur,  and  the  whole  plantation  fail,  a 
aircumstanee  which  has  happened  to  myself,  the  spring  sowing 
ought  not  to  be  deferred  longer  than  the  first  week  in  March. 

I  do  not  without  sufficient  reason  recommend  that  this  ope* 
ration  should  be  performed  in  autumn.  The  poppies  are  not 
only  generally  laiger,  but  e?en,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  I 
know  from  experience,  that  they  will  yield  a  much  larger  pro* 
portion  of  opium ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  a  spring  poppy 
will  bleed,  as  we  term  it,  more  than  twice,  while  the  others  will 
bear  scarifying  till  they  are  nearly  ripe.  This,  I  imagine,  can 
only  arise  from  the  length  of  time  die  one  has  been  in  the  ground 
in  comparison  with  the  other.  Indeed  the  difference  is  so  striking, 
that  if  the  present  winter  destroys  my  plants,  I  shall  be  almost 
tempted  to  dispose  of  my  spring.sowing  to  other  purposes.  In 
drilling,  the  necessity  of  covering  the  seed  by  harrowing  is  sus- 
pended by  the  operation  of  the  machine ;  and,  in  the  broad-cast 
method,  a  shower  of  rain  will  have  all  the  effect  without  further 
trouble  or  expense. 

Excepting  great  additional  care,  turnip  and  poppy  hoeing  are 
similar,  and  in  every  respect  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  man- 
ner. I  believe  the  turnips  are  rather  benefited,  they  certainly 
are  not  injured,  by  being  shaken,  and  will  recover  from  the  e£» 
fects  of  a  wound ;  but  if  the  poppies  are  accidentally  touched, 
they  will  either  exhaust  themselves  by  bleeding,  or  dwindle  so 
as  to  be  of  no  value.  But  it  is  high  time  to  proceed  to  the  last 
point  I  proposed  to  consider,  namely,  the  production  and  pre- 
paration of  opium. 

In  ordinary  seasons,  the  beads  or  capsules  of  the  autumnal 
poppies  will  be  huge  enough  for  our  purpose  in  the  month  of 
June;  for  at  tills  time  they  will  have  attained  about  half  their 
growth,  or  to  be  equal  in  size  to  a  small  tea-cup.  I  have  in- 
seated  a  variety  of  instruments  as  scarificators;  but  as  only  two 
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kinds  were  actually  used,  I  am  unwilling  to  trouble  tie  Society 
with  a  description  of  any  other*. 

Se?en  and  sometimes  eight  boys  were  employed,  from  eight 
to  twelfe  years  of  age,  together  with  a  man  as  a  superintenamat. 
The  children's  book,  which  accompanies  the  instruments,  con- 
tains only  an  account  of  sii,  as  the  eldest,  being  the  son  of  my 
gardener,  is  included  in  another  book.  To  the  youngest  I  gave 
threepence  per  day,  and,  if  tractable  and  well  disposed,  an  add*, 
tional  penny  for  every  additional  year. 

The  steel  instrument  was  used  by  the  latter,  and  the  others 
by  the  former.  I  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
construction ;  for,  notwithstanding  their  simplicity,  they  prored 
themselves  fully  equal  to  my  purpose;  and  so  considerable  a 
trial  has  not  suggested  any  other  improvement,  than  that  in 
the  largest  the  two  inner  bars  only  shonld  be  elastic  ;  for  the 
continual  pressure  of  the  finger  and  thumb  on  the  two  outer 
ones,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  others  to  act,  woaM 
be  avoided,  and  consequently  some  fatigue  and  inconvenience 
prevented. 

It  is  of  ?ery  little  consequence  whether  the  first  incisions  as* 
made  horizontally  or  vertically  with  this  instrument ;  for,  how* 
ever  luxuriantly  the  milk  may  flow,  by  making  four  at  one  time} 


•  Mr.  Jones  at*  since  added  the  following  description  of  the  instruments, 
and  their  node  of  application.    They  remain  in  the  Society*!  repository. 

The  slnt  of  thae  instruments  consists  of  two  thin  steel  blades,  fixed  by  a 
wedge  in  a  wooden  handle,  so  as  to  make  incisions  about  one  fourth  of  an 
loch  from  each  other. 

The  other  is  made  entirely  of  steel,  and  resembles  in  form  the  tuning* 
fork  of  a  harpsichord.  It  consists  of  four  bars,  proceeding  from  a  handle 
•f  a  convenient  length,  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  wide,  and  two  aad  a  half  long, 
each  terminating  with  a  bolster,  through  which  a  screw  passes  that  fixes 
the  scarificators.  The  centre  bars  should  be  so  elastic  as  to  yield  to  the 
curvature  of  the  capsule,  upon  the  outer  ones  being;  pressed  by  the  finger  . 
and  thumb ;  and  by  this  means  four  incisions  are  made  at  once,  at  equal 
distances.  This  instrument  is  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  width ;  bat 
from  the  two  outer  blades,  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter.  The  bolsters  are 
»  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  scarificators  a  proportionate 
length,  namely,  three-eighths.  Jhe  wedge  in  the  former,  and  a  longi- 
tudinal aperture  in  the  scarificators,  or  blades,  of  the  latter,  will  regumte 
the  depths  of  the  incisions  at  the  will  of  the  operator.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  these  should  not  be  made  through  the  inner  corner  of  tie 
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it  so  divides  the  stream  that  seldom  any  escapes.  With  the 
smaller  ones  we  roost  commonly  made  them  horizontally,  begin* 
ning  as  near  the  top  of  the  head  as  possible,;  and  for  this  reason 
all  the  juice*,  if  the  first  incision  was  made  at  the  bottom,  would 
be  nataraUy  attracted  by  the  aperture,  and  render  every  other 
completely  fruitless,  besides  occasioning  the  certain  loss  of  a  con* 
siderable  quantity,  by  falling  on  the  surrounding  leaves ;  where- 
as, on  the  other  hand,  a  proportion  of  milk  will  exude  from 
each,  and  the  opium  be  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  head. 

No  particular  directions  seem  necessary  for  repeating  this  ope* 
tion,  any  farther  than  that  each  time  it  should  be  performed  in 
a  contrary  direction,  and  continued  till  no  more  will  exude,  at 
intervals  of  four  or  five  days  or  more,  according  to  circum- 
stances :  for,  as  the  weather  proves  rainy  or  fair,  they  will  be 
shorter  or  longer,  the  heads  being  sooner  replenished  in  the  one 
than  the  other. 

Each  of  the  children  being  provided  with  a  tin  cup,  having 
one  handle,  so  contrived  as  to  fix  itself  to  a  girdle  fastened  round 
his  waist,  with. a  common  gardening  knife  they  scraped  off  -die 
opium  that  appeared  upon  the  heads  in  a  soft  ash-coloured  sub- 
stance. Dewy  mornings  are  best  calculated  for  this  purpose, 
aud  it  should  be  discontinued  so  soon  as  the  sun  has  gained  a 
sufficient  power  to  dissipate  it ;  for,  if  persevered  in  throughout 
the  day,  some  of  the  opium  will  recede  into  the  interstices,  and 
more,  in  defiance  of  every  endeavour,  will  remain  upon  the 
heads.  The  principal  quantity  exudes  in  the  course  of  the  night; 
and,  uniting  with  the  dew,  it  is  taken  off  as  readily  and  as  com, 
pletely  as  with  a  sponge. 

Several  regulations  were  adopted  to  exoite,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, a  spirit  of  emulation.  The  name  of  each  boy  was  written 
upon  his  cup,  so  as  to  ascertain,  on  their  return  from  collecting, 
who  had  been  the  most  active.  And  although,  in  consequence 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  this  part  of  our  process 
continued  so  long  as  from  the  6th  of  July  to  the  second  week 
in  September  inclusive,  the  good"  effects  were  felt  to  the  last. 
And  as,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned,  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing became  so  invaluable,  those  who  appeared  in  the  ground  at 
five  o'clock,  at  the  most  busy  period,  became  entitled  to  an  ad- 
ditional penny  to  their  daily  pay.  This  measure  succeeded  at 
first  only  with  a  few ;  fyut  the  remainder,  overcome  by  i 
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ended  equally  well,    la  addition  to  Ak  encourage.  . 
BMat/BMi  under  an  engagement  (in  case  I  succeed  with  tat 
sodetyj^to  inch  whose  behav tour  has  been  uniform! y  good,  to 
celebrate  the  circumstance  by  a  public  dinner. 

The  interval  from  breakfast  time  to  sun«set*  if  the  weather 
assumed  a  settled  appearance,  was  occupied  by  scarifying.  And 
here  I  again  felt  the  good  effects  of  stimulating  measures :  cer- 
tain places  were  allotted  to  particular  children,  according  to  their 
ability,  so  as  to  discover  who  scarified  the  most  and  the  best ; 
the  superintendant  occasionally  following  all  of  them,  to  observe 
whether  any  work  was  feft  unfinished,  and,  if  there  were  any, 
to  complete  it.  If,  in  our  progress,  any  one  prayed  refractory, 
which  happened  in  more  instances  than  one,  rather  than  have 
recourse  to  sorority,  and  for  the  sake  of  example,  he  was  im- 
mediately discharged.  I  had  numerous  applications,  and  the 
first  on  the  list  always  had  the  preference  as  his  successor. 

Upon  tjbe  whole,  considering  it  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
kind,  erery  thing  proceeded  itrj  regularly ;  and  had  the  summer 
been  propitious,  notwithstanding  my  former  disappointments,  I 
should  hare  had  great  cause  for  satisfaction.  The  largest  qua**  > 
City  that  my  man,  seven  children,  and  myself,  were  able  to  pro* 
.  cure  in  one  morning,  from  fire  to  nine  o'clock,  was  one  pound  • 
and  a  half ;  this  happened  when  the  dew  was  remarkably  great, 
and  succeeded  one  of  the  warmest  days  in  the  summer. 

As  my  notes  furnish  me  with  no  further  particulars,  I  have 
rery  fttle  more  to  add.  The  opium,  when  first  collected,  from 
its  union  with  the  dew,  is  much  too  soft  to  be  so  formed  as  the 
Society  has  received  it. 

To  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence,  taking  nature  for  our 
guide,  it  should  be  thinly  spread  in  shallow  dishes,  and  exposed,, 
under  glasses,  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  My  opinion  .is,  that 
Turkey  opium  suffers  considerably  from  the  operation  of  fire; 
certain  it  is,  that,  with  respect  to  its  e$u?ia,  it  undergoes  a  com. 
pleto  alteration.  I  hare  covered  it  with,  its  own  leaves,  thinking 
this  a  very  convenient  mode  of  package,  and  conceiving  it  to  be 
important,  in  erery  new  undertaking,  by  studying  appearances, 
to  yield  to  the  general  prejudices  which  naturally  prevail  in  fa* 
vour  of  the  article  to  which  we  hare  been  accustomed. 

I  have  several  times  trespassed  on  the  patftence.of  the  Society  | 
on  the  present  occasion  I  have  again  been  seduced  into  profixity. 
L  nope  they  will  receive  the  same  apology  now  as  before,  know- 
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ing  m  weH  bow  acceptable  every  ootnmunicatibn  _^ 
though  extended  even  to  minuteness,  is  to  the  inunmsuutfflnirer. 
To  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  hare  complied  wtffl  the  fSpktooo 
of  the  Society  in  dam  175,  in  describing  the  mode  of  cultivating 
the  poppies,  and  preparing  my  opium ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  can 
truly  say  that  every  thing  which  I  have  advanced  is  founded  on 
the  evidence  of  fads.  I  hare  been  unwilling  to  indulge  myself 
in  mere  speculation,  being  of  opinion  that  a  paper  of  such  a  de- 
scription as  the  present  would  prove  much  more  acceptable  if 
confined  to  experiment  alone. 

Had  it  been  necessary,  I  could  hare  introduced  a  variety  of 
quotations  on  this  subject,  describing  the  method  of  preparing 
opium  in  other  countries ;  but  surely  this  would  hare  been  fo- 
reign to  the  subject  The  information  which  the  Society  and  the 
public  require,  is  what  really  has  and  may  be  done,  as  related 
in  this  paper.  This  information  does  not  consist  of  vague  evi- 
dence, collected  from  accounts  of  doubtful  veracity,  and  of 
course  more  calculated  to  mislead  than  instruct;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  closely  adhered  to  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal intention  of  the  Society ;  have  related  nothing  but  what  I 
actually  saw ;  have  confined  myself  to  a  bare  recital  of  circum- 
stances; and  have  only  occasionally  ventured  to  make  deduc- 


I  acknowledge,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  repeated  honours 
with  which  the  Society  has  distinguished  me;  am  not  without 
hope,  that  this  additional  proof  of  perseverance  and  exertion 
will  also  receive  its  approbation.  With  the  certificates  I  barn 
inclosed  a  very  flattering  letter  from  Dr.  WoedvUte,  author  of 
Medical  Botany.  It  in  a  great  measure  proves,  that  if  the  prac- 
ticability of  preparing  this  inestimable  medicine  in  this  kingdom 
can  be  established,  the  opium  itself  possesses  every  quality  that 
can  be  desired. 

I  renmjn,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Joins. 

Sir,  I  called  yesterday  morning  to  examine  the  opium  coMectsd 
by  yen  from  the  capsnlos  of  the  white  poppy;  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  its  taste,  smell,  colour,  and  parity,  but  that  it  is 
more  powerful  and  efficacious  than  the  best  foreign  opium  im- 
ported into  this  country. 

TfeelatelfeJJatea,  when,  pefesfor  of  botany  and  the  ma* 
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i  the  wrivenity  of  Edinburgh,  informed  tie  public, 
more  thaj  sixty  jean  ago  (See  Med.  Essays,  vol.  v),  that  the 
milky  jujce,  drawn  by  him  from  the  heads  of  the  white  poppy, 
soon  acquired  the  consistence  of  opiam,  when  k»  taste,  smell, 
faculties,  Ac  wen  the  same  as  those  of  that  drag. 

In  the  year  1791  I  convinced  myself  of  the  truth  of  his  asser- 
tion, by  repeating  his  experiments,  which  I  noticed  the  foHow- 
iog  year  in  my  Medical  Botany.  Soon  after  this  time  I  appro- 
priasod  a  part  of  the  garden  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital  for  the 
growth  of  the  Papaver  somniferum,  from  the  green  capsules  of 
which  were  collected  between  two  and  three  ounces  of  opium, 
which  was  found  to  be  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  exotic, 
as  appeared  upon  trials  of  it  made  by  several  of  my  medical 
friends.  But  the  great  trouble  and  length  of  time  required  for 
the  collection  of  the  juice,  induced  me  at  that  time  to  think  that 
the  manufacture  of  this  valuable  medicine  in  England  did  not 
bold  forth  any  prospect  of  commercial  advantage.  However, 
since  I  have  seen  the  great  quantity  of  it  collected  under  your 
direction,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  above  opinion  will  prove  to 
be  unfounded,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  success. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  WooDviixa. 

7b  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce. 

I,  Wflfiam  Duncan,  of  Philpot-lane,  in  the  city  of  London, 
chemist  and  druggist,  do  hereby  certify,  that  I  have  examined 
twenty-one  pounds  seven  ounces  of  opium,  made  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Fish-street  Bill,  from  poppies  grown  on  his  planta- 
tion at  Enfield ;  and  I  declare,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
tee  opiam  as  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
perience, for  upwards  of  thirty  years :  and  I  further  declare, 
that  the  whale  of  the  said  twenty-one  pounds  seven  ounces  is 
of  equal  quality  with  the  five  pounds  sent  herewith  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  said  society. 

William  DtritciN. 

To  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of Arts,  &c. 

Gentlemen,  agreeably  to  your  request  to  the  physicians  of 
St  George's  Hospital,  conveyed  in  a  letter  of  the  5th  of  May 
fctft,  I,  a*  onp  of  tfcat  bo<|y>  return  yon  the  result  of  the  trials 
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made  with  the  English  opium,  in  a  few  cases  unw  myRre. 
[Then  follow  the  cases.] 

If  a  larger  quantity  of  the  drug,  whose  virtues  were  to  be  de- 
termined by  experience,  had  been  sent,  more  trials  weald  have 
been  made ;  but  I  hare  no  doubt  that  the  same  effects,  and  by 
at  least  as  small  a  dose,  would  ha?e  been  produced  by  it  as  by 
the  best  foreign  opium,    1  hare  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Yoor  most  obedient  servant, 

G»  Peawojt. 

7b  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  4r  to,  &c 

Gentlemen,  agreeably  to  your  request,  we  have  tried  the 
opium  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  to  the  hospital,  and  am 
sorry,  in  the  short  time  in  which  you  fleered  ^  answer,  that 
we  have  had  only  one  case  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  namely,  Eliza- 
beth  Spraughton,  who  has  been  several  weeks  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Vaughan  with  a  diseased  state  of  stomach,  and  in  whom  we 
suspect  a  scirrhus  of  that  viscus.  She  has  beeu  in  the  habit  of 
taking  one  grain  of  opium  every  four  or  six  hours,  according 
to  the  violence  of  pain  which  she. suffered.  Qn  the  sixth  of 
May  she  began  with  yonr  English  opium,  made  into  pills  of  one 
grain  each,  and  found  as  much  relief  as  she  used  to  do  from  the 
foreign  opium.  She  has  continued  taking  them  erer  since,  and 
with  the  same  effect. — I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

G.  £.  Lawrence,  Apothecary. 

The  Committee  of  Chemistry,  to  whose  examination  the  En- 
glish opium,  prepared  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  referred  by  the  Society, 
ordered  samples  of  the  opium  to  be  left  with  several  eminent 
chemists  for  their  analysis  and  judgement;  in  conseqaence of 
which,  the  following  preparations  were  laid  before  the  coatmittn* 
by  those  gentlemen,  viz. 

Extract  of  English  opium,  in  proof  spirit  • 

Hard  extract  of  English  opium. 

Watery  extract  of  English  opium  of  the  late  dispensatory. 

Tincture  of  English  opium  of  the  present  phannacopceia. 

Tincture  of  English  opium  of  the  late  dispensatory. 

English  opium  powdered. 

Similar  preparations  of  fine  foreign  opium  were  produced  in 
eomparison. 

From  the  general  result  of  these  experiments  it  appears,  that 
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Mr.  Jones's  English  opium  is  equal  in  quality  to  fine  foreign 
opium;  and  the  certainty  of  its  growth  in  this  country,  prepara- 
tion, an4  efficacy,  fairly  established. 

Two  kinds  of  opium  are  found  in  commerce,  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  Turkey  and  East  India  opium. 

Turkey  opium  is  a  solid  compact  substance,  possessing  a  con- 
derable  degree  of  tenacity ;  when  broken,  having  a  shining  frac- 
ture and  uniform  appearance ;  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  when 
moistened,  marking  on  paper  a  light  brown  interrupted  streak, 
and  becoming  yellow  when  reduced  to  powder ;  scarcely  colour* 
ing  the  saliva  when  chewed,  exciting  at  first  a  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  which  soon  becomes  acrid,  with  some  degree  of  warmth ; 
and  having  a  peculiar  heavy  disagreeable  smell.  The  best  kind 
is  in  flat  pieces,  and  besides  the  large  leaves  in  which  it  is  enve- 
loped, is  covered  with  the  reddish  capsules  of  a  species  of  rumex, 
probably  used  in  packing  it  The  round  masses,  which  have 
none  of  these  capsules  adhering  to  them,  are  evidently  inferior 
in  quality.  Opium  is  bad  if  it  be  soft,  or  friable,  mixed  with 
any  impurities,  have  an  intensely  dark  or  blackish  colour,  a 
weak  or  empyreumatic  smell,  a  sweetish  taste,  or  draw  upon 
paper  a  brown  continued  streak. 

East  Indian  opium  has  much  less  consistence,  being  sometimes 
not  much  thicker  than  tar,  and  always  ductile.  Its  colour  is 
much  darker ;  its  taste  more  nauseous,  and  less  bitter ;  and  its 
smell  rather  empyreumatic.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  than 
Turkish  opium,  and  is  supposed  of  only  half  the  strength.  One* 
eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  cakes  is  allowed  for  the  enormous 
quantity  of  leaves  with  which  they  are  enveloped.  In  the  East 
Indies,  when  opium  is  not  good  enough  to  bring  a  certain  price, 
it  is  destroyed  under  the  inspection  of  officers. 

Opium  is  not  fqsible,  but  is  softened  even  by  the  heat  of  the 
fingers.  It  is  highly  inflammable.  It  is  partially  soluble,  both 
in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of 
opium,  1620  alcoholic,  and  afterwards  80  watery  extract,  320 
remaining  undissolved;  and  inversely  1280  watery,  and  200  al- 
coholic extract,  the  residuum  being  440. 

The  solutions  of  opium  are  transparent,  and  have  a  brown  or 
tihous  colour.  The  watery  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  al- 
cohol. A  small  quantity  of  matter,  which,  as  far  as  my  ex  per  i- 
jgests  go,  is  neither  fusible  nor  remarkably  inflammable,  is  se- 
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pirated  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  water.  I  hare  also  ob- 
seired  that  die  watery  solution  of  opium,  or  the  alcoholic,  after 
it  has  been  precipitated  by  water,  does  not  redden  vegetable 
bhies,  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  or  alkalies,  but  is  precipitated 
copiously  by  carbonate  of  potass,  muriate  and  super.nitrate  of 
mercury,  oxymuriate  of  tin,  sulphate  of  topper,  sulphate  of 
sine,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  red  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  precipitate  in  the  last  case  was  of  a  dirty  brown  colour,  not 
resembling  those  by  alkaline  or  astringent  substances.  The  sola, 
tions  of  opium,  especially  the  watery,  are  also  copiously  preci- 
pitated by  infusion  of  galls.  This  precipitate  seems  to  resemble 
that  produced  by  cinchonin,  and  to  be  different  from  that  pro- 
duced by  gelatine. 

The  narcotic  virtues  of  opium  are  imparted  by  distillation  to 
alcohol  and  to  water,  and  they  are  diminished,  or  entirely  dissi- 
pated, by  long  boiling,  roasting,  or  great  age.  The  part  of  opium 
which  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol,  is  albumen, 
according  to  Gren ;  caoutchouc,  according  to'  Buchholte ;  a  vi- 
rulent glutinous  substance,  according  to  Josse ;  and  Proust  says 
it  contains  wax.  From  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  I 
concluded  that  it  was  perfectly  similar  to  the  gluten  of  wheat 
flour,  or  fibrine.  Long  ago  it  was  proposed  to  separate  the  re* 
sinous  parts  of  opium  by  the  same  process  that  the  fibrine  of 
wheat  flour  is  obtained.  The  fact  is,  that  if  Turkey  opium  be 
kneaded  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  soluble  parts  are  re- 
moved,  and  there  remains  in  the  hand  an  adhesive  plastic  mass, 
of  a  paler  colour,  not  fusible,  but  becoming  ductile  when  im- 
mersed in  hot  water,  inflammable,  imparting  some  colour  to  al- 
cohol, but  not  soluble  in  it  East  India  opium,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  is  entirely  dissolved  or  diffused  in  the  water,  and 
leaves  no  plastic  mass  in  the  hand. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  active*  constituent  of 
opium,  though  not  perfectly  understood,  is  of  a  volatile  nature, 
but  sometimes  fixed  by  its  combination  with  the  other  consti- 
tuents ;  that  it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  that  it  is 
dissipated  in  the  processes  recommended  for  purifying  opium  by 
solution  and  evaporation ;  and  that  the  attempts  made  by  some 
pharmaceutists,  to  obtain  a  preparation  of  opium  which  should 
possess  only  its  sedative  without  its  narcotic  effects,  only  i 
oeeded  in  so  far  as  they  diminished  its  activity. 

By  evaporating  a  watery  solution  of  opium  to  the  < 
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of  a  syrup,  Derosne  obtained  a  precipitate,  which  was  increased 
by  dilating  it  with  water.  He  dissolved  this  in  hot  alcohol,  from 
which  it  again  separated  oo  cooling.  When  purified  by  repeated 
solutions,  it  crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms  with  rhomboidal 
bases,  had  no  taste  or  smell,  was  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
soluble  in  400  parts  of  boiling  water,  did  not  affect  vegetable 
blues,  was  soluble  in  24  parts  boiling  alcohol,  and  110  cold; 
soluble  in  hot  aether  and  volatile  oils,  and  separated  from  them 
as  they  cooled ;  very  soluble  in  all  acids,  and  highly  narcotic 
These  observations  are  curious,  and  the  experiments  deserve  to 
be  repeated. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
The  action  of  opium  on  the  living  system  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  keenest  controversy.  Some  have  asserted  that  it  is  a  di- 
rect sedative,  and  that  it  produces  no  stimulant  effects  whatever ; 
while  others  have  asserted  as  strongly,  that  it  is  a  powerful,  and 
highly  diffusible,  stimulus,  and  that  the  sedative  effects,  which  it 
undeniably  produces,  are  merely  the  consequence  of  the  previous 
excitement  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  opium  is  capable  of 
producing  a  certain  degree  of  excitement,  while  the  sedative  e£» 
fects  which  always  succeed,  are  incomparably  greater  than  could 
be  produced  by  the  preceding  excitement.  The  stimulant  effects 
axe  most  apparent  from  small  doses.  These  increase  the  energy 
of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body, 
excite  thirst,  render  the  mouth  dry  and  parched,  and  diminish  all 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  except  the  cuticular  discharge, 
which  they  increase.  These  effects  are  succeeded  by  languor 
and  lassitude.  In  larger  doses,  the  stimulant  effects  are  not  so 
apparent;  but  the  excitability  is  remarkably  diminished,  and 
confusion  of  head,  vertigo,  and  sleep,  are  produced.  In  exces- 
sive doses,  it  proves  a  violent  narcotic  poison,  producing  head, 
ach,  vertigo,  delirium,  and  convulsions,  accompanied  with  a  very 
slow  pulse,  stertorous  breathing,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of 
insensibility  or  stupor,  terminated  by  apoplectic  death.  In  one 
case,  where  I  inspected  the  body  after  death,  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  remarkably  corrugated,  and  with  some 
inflammation ;  but  as  large  doses  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  flour 
of  mustard  had  been  also*  taken,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
these  appearances.  The  bad  effects  of  an  over-dose  of  opium 
toe  often  prevented  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  and  they  are 
^est  counteracted  by  making  the  patient  drink  freely  of  acids 
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and  coffee,  and  not  permitting  him  to  yield  to  his  desire  of  sleep* 
ing.  By  habit,  the  effects  of  opium  on  the  body  are  remarkably 
diminished.  There  have  been  instances  of  four  grains  proving 
fatal  to  adults,  while  others  have  been  known  to  consume  as 
many  drachms  daily.  The  habitual  nsc  of  opium  produces  die 
same  effects  with  habitual  dram  drinking— tremors,  paralysis, 
stupidity,  and  general  emaciation,  and,  like  it,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  relinquished. 

In  disease,  opium  is  chiefly  employed  to  mitigate  pain,  diminish 
morbid  sensibility,  procure  sleep,  allay  inanimate  actions,  and 
to  check  diarrhoeas  and  other  excessive  discharges.  It  fa  cootrain- 
dicated  in  gastric  affections,  plethora,  a  highly  inflammatory  state 
of  the  body,  and  determination  of  the  blood  to  particular  viscera. 
In  intermittent*,  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  with  good  effect 
in  every  stage.  Given  even  in  the  hot  stage,  it  has  been  ob- 
served to  allay  the  heat,  thirst,  headach,*and  delirium,  to  induce 
sweat  and  sleep,  to  cure  the  disease  with  less  bark,  and  without 
tearing  abdominal  obstructions  or  dropsy. 

In  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  accompanied  with  watchfulness 
or  dhirriioea,  it  is  extremely  useful ;  but  when  not  indicated  by 
particular  symptoms,  it  does  harm,  by  augmenting  thirst  and 
producing  constipation. 

Especially  when  combined  with  calomel,  it  has  lately  been 
tmuch  employed  in  inflammations  from  local  causes,  such  as 
wounds,  fractures,  burns,  absorption  of  morbid  poisons,  as  in 
swelled  testicle,  &c. ;  and  even  in  active  inflammations,  accom- 
panied with  watchfulness,  pain,  and  spasm,  after  blood-letting. 

In  small-pox,  when  the  convulsions  before  eruption  are  fre- 
quent and  considerable,  or  when  the  accompanying  fever  is  of 
the  typhoid  type,  opium  is  Kberaliy  used.  It  is  likewise  given 
from  the  fifth  day  onwards ;  and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of 
suppuration,  to  promote  the  ptyalism,  and  to  be  otherwise  useful. 
In  dysentery, -after  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any  effect  it  may  have  on  the 
fever,  is  of  consequence  in  allaying  the  tormina  and  tenesmus, 
and  in  obviating  that  laxity  of  bowels  which  so  frequently  re- 
mains after  that  disease. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  disease  itself  generally  carries  off  any  of- 
fending acrimony,  and  then  opium  is  used  with  great  effect. 
Even  in  the  worst  symptomatic  cases, -4 1  seldom  fails  to  alleviate. 
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.  In  cholera  and  pyrosis,  it- is  almost  the  only  thing  trusted  to. 

In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxative* ;  and  often  prevents 
ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the  spasm.  Even  in  ileus  it 
is  sometimes  used  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  spasms,  and  the  pain. 
It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  fa?our  the  descent  of  calculi, 
and  to  give  relief  in  jaundice  and  dysnrta  proceeding  from  spasm. 
It  is  of  acknowledged  use  in  the  different  species  of  tetanus ; 
affords  relief  to  the  various  spasmodic  symptoms  of  dyspepsia, 
hysteria,  hypochondriasis,  asthma,  rabies  cauina,  &c.,  and  has 
been  found  useful  in  some  kinds  of  epilepsy. 

In  syphilis  it  is  only  useful  in  combating  symptoms,  and  in 
counteracting  the  effects  resulting  from  the  improper  use  of  mer- 
cury, for  it  possesses  no  power  of  overcoming  the  venereal  virus* 
It  is  found  useful  in  certain  cases  of  threatened  abortion  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convulsions  during  parturition,  and  in  the 
after-pains  and  excessive  flooding. 

The  administration  of  opium  to  the  unaccustomed  is  some- 
times very  difficult  The  requisite  quantity  is  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent in  different  persons,  and  in  different  states  of  the  same 
person.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  will  in  one  adult  produce  effects 
which  ten  times  the  quantity  will  not  dp  in  another;  and  a  dose 
that  might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be  percep- 
tible in  many  cases  of  tetanus  or  mania.  When  given  in  too 
small  a  dose,  it  is  apt  to  produce  disturbed  sleep,  and  other 
disagreeable  consequences;  but  sometimes  a  small  dose  has  the 
desired  effect,  while  a  larger  one  gives  rise  to  vertigo  and  deli- 
rium, and  with  some  constitutions  it  does  not  agree  in  any  dose 
or  form.  Its  stimulant  effects  are  most  certainly  produced  by 
the  repetition  of  small  doses,  its  anodyne  by  the  giving  of  a  full 
dose  at  once.  In  some  it  seems  not  to  have  its  proper  effect  till 
after  a  considerable  time.  The  operation  of  a  moderate  dose  is 
supposed  to  last  in  general  about  eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  it 

Externally,  opium  is  used  to  diminish  pain,  and  to  remove 
spasmodic  affections.  It  is  found  particularly  serviceable  in 
chronic  ophthalmia,  when  accompanied  with  morbidly  increased 
sensibility. 

Opium  may  be  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  lozenge,  ox 

electuary.    Its  most  efficient  form- 
%  Dissolved  in  diluted  alcohol,  or  white  wine. 
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3.  Dissolved  in  water,  or  watery  fluids.    Very  perishaMe. 

4.  Dried  and  reduced  to  powder. 

It  Is  •fan  given  in  combination  with  aromatics,  astringents, 
emetics,  bitters,  camphor,  soap,  distilled  waters,  mucilage*  sj. 
nips,  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ether,  acetate  of  lead,  tar. 
trate  of  antimony  and  potass,  and  nnctnous  sabstances.  Some 
of  these  are  certainly  nncbemical  mixtures ;  for  I  find  by  expert. 
.  meat  that  the  rotations  of  opiam  are  copiously  precipitated  by 
astringents,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  all  the  metaiic  salts. 

PREPARATIONS. 
PoainsD  Opium.    (Opium  Purificatnm.  L.  D.) 
Take  of  opium,  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  pound ; 


proof  spirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints : 


Digest  the  opium  with  a  gentle  heat,  stirring  now  and  then  till 
it  be  dissolved,  and  filter  through  paper.  (Distil  the  tincture, 
so  prepared,  to  a  proper  thickness,  L.)  (Distil  in  a  retort  until 
the  spirit  be  separated :  pour  out  the  liquor  which  remains,  and 
evaporate,  until  the  extract  acquires  a  proper  thickness,  D.) 

Purified  opium  must  be  kept  in  two  forms ;  one  soft,  proper 
for  forming  into  pills;* the  other  hard,  which  may  be  reduced 
into  powder.  A  pill  of  half  a  grain  usually  produces  sleep  at 
night. 

TiNCTuac  or  Opium,  or  Thboaic  Tinctuee,  cowhoitlt 
calles  Liojoid  Laudanum.  ('Finotera  Opii,  site  Tbebaica, 
vulgo  Laudanum  Lienidum.  £•) 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounces ; 

1     diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds : 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Lond.  Dub. 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  ten  drachms ; 

r  proof  spirit  of  wine,  one  pint : 

Digest  for  ten  (seven,  D. )  days,  and  strain. 

As  these  tinctures,  on  evaporation,  furnish  the  same  qnamHty 
of  extract,  they  are  believed  to  be  of  nearly  equal  strength ;  bat 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  keep. 
ing  as  could  be  wished :  after  some  time,  a  pari  of  tie  opium  n 
gradually  deposited  from  both,  and  consequently  the  tinctures 
become  weaker :  the  part  which  thus  separates,  amounts  some* 
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times,  it  is  said,  to  tiear  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium  at 
first  dissolved.  The  dose  is  commonly  twenty  .fire  drops  at  bed. 
time  to  procure  sleep. 

Ammoniatbd  Tincture  of  Opium,  formerly  Paregoric 
Elixir.  (Tinctura  Opii  Ammoniata,  olim  Elixif  Parego. 
ricum.  £.) 

Take  of  benzoic  acid, 

—  English  saffron,  sliced,  of  each  three  drachms  ; 

opium,  two  drachms  ;     % 

fl  volatile  oil  of  aniseed,  half  a  drachm ; 

ammoniated  alcohol,  sixteen  ounces : 

Digest  for  seven  days,  in  a  close  vessel,  and  filter  through  paper. 
This  is  a  preparation  of  considerable  efficacy  in  many  spasl 
modic  diseases,  as  chincough,  Ac.,  the  ammonia  removing  the 
spasm  immediately,  while  the  opium  tends  to  prevent  its  return. 
Each  drachm  contains  about  a  grain  of  opium.  The  dose  is* 
from  twenty  to  thirty  drops. 

Pills  of  Opium.    (Piluhe  Opii.  L») 

'  Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  two  drachms ; 

-  ■    ■   extract  of  liquorice?,  one  ounce : 

Beat  them  until  they  are  perfectly  united.  The  dose  is  five  grains 
at  bed-time  to  procure  sleep. 

Watery  Extract  of  Opium.    (Extractum  Opii  Aquosum.  D.) 

Take  of  opium,  two  ounces ; 

■  boiling  water,  one  pint : 

Triturate  the  opium  well  in  the  water  for  ten  minutes ;  then, 
after  waiting  a  Utile,  pour  off  the*  liquor,  and  triturate  the  re- 
maining opium  with  the  same  Quantity  of  boiling  water,  pouring 
off  the  infusion  in  the  same  manner.  This  may  be  repeated  a 
third  time.  Mix  the  decanted  liquors,  and  expose  the  mixture 
in  an  open  vessel,  for  two  days,  to  the  air.  Lastly,  filter  through 
linen,  and,  by  slow  evaporation,  form  an  extract  The  dose  is 
one  grain. 

Opiate*  Powder.    (Puhis  Opiatus.  L.) 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  »  ow  dcred,  one  drachm ; 
— — -  burnt  and  prepared  hartshorn,  nine  drachms  t 
Mix  them. 
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Edin* 
Take  of  opium,  one  part ; 

prepared  carbonate  of  lime,  nine  parts : 

Rub  them  together  to  a  fine  powder. 

In  these  powders  the  opium  is  die  actiYe  ingredient,  and  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  lime  be  used 
to  facilitate  its  mechanical  dmsioa. 

Opiate  Electuary,  commonly  called  Theiaic  Electuary. 
(Electuarium  Opiatum,  olim  Electuarium  Thebakum.  E.) 

Take  of  aromatic  powder,  six  ounces ; 

Virginian  snake-root,  in  fine  powder,  three  ounces; 

opium,  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spanish 

white  wine,  half  an  ounce; 

■  sjrup  of  ginger,  one  pound : 
Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuarj. 

Comfxctiom  or  Opium.    (Confectio  OpiaUu  L.) 

Take  of  hard  purified  opium,  powdered,  six  drachms ; 
— —  long  pepper, 

ginger, 

'■  caraway  seeds,  of  each  two  ounces ; 

— -  syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  consistence  of 
honey,  three  times  the  weight  of  the  whole : 
Mix  the  purified  opium  with  the  syrup  heated;  then  add  die 
other  ingredients  rubbed  to  powder. 

The  action  which  these  electuaries  will  produce  on  the  living 
system  is  abundantly  apparent  from  the  nature  of  their  ingre- 
dients. They  are  combinations  of  arorimtics  with  opium  ;  one 
grain  of  opium  being  contained  in  thirty-six  of  the  London  con* 
faction,  and  in  forty-three  of  the  Edinburgh  electuary. 

Liquorice  Troches  with  Opium.     (Trochisd  Glycyrrhixae 
cum  Opio.  E.) 

Take  of  opium,  two  drachms ; 

■  tincture  of  Tolu,  half  an  ounce; 

■  common  syrup,  eight  ounces; 

extract  of  liquorice,  softened  in  warm  water, 

■  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  fire  ounces:  . 
Triturate  the  opium  well  with  the  tincture,  then  add  by  degrees 
the  syrup  and  extract;  afterwards  gradually  mix  in  the  powdered 
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gum  arable.    Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  di- 
vided into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

These  directions  for  preparing  the  abo? e  troches  are  so  full 
and  particular,  that  no  further  explanation  is  necessary ;  seven 
and  a  half  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  These  troches 
are  medicines  of  approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending 
on  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Besides  the  mechanical  effect  of  the 
viscid  matters  in  in  vol  Ting  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  defend- 
ing the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  no  doubt  roust  have  a  con. 
ajderable  effect,  by  more  immediately  diminishing  the  irritability 
of  the  parts  themselves.  One  of  these  is  to  be  occasionally  taken 
daring  the  day  to  allay  a  tickling  irritation  in  the  throat. 

TABLE 

Showing  the  Proportion  of  Opium  in  some  Compound  Medicines. 

Opiate  confection  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  thirty-six 
grains.  L. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  electuary  contains  in  each  drachm  about  a 
grain  and  a  half  of  opium.  E. 

Electuary  of  catechu,  or  Japonic  confection,  contains  in  each 
ounce  about  two  grains  and  a  half  of  opium ;  for  one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  103  grains.  E. 

Componod  electuary  of  catechu  contains  in  each  ounce  about 
two  grains  and  a  half  of  purified  opium.  D. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk  with  opium  contains  one  grain  of 
opium  in  about  forty-three  grains.  L. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuana  contains  one  grain  of  opium 
in  ten  grains.  L.  D. 

Powder  of  ipecacuana  and  opium  contains  six  grains  of  opium 
in  each  drachm,  or  one  in  ten.  E. 

Opiate  powder  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  ten.  L. 

Fills  of  opium  contain  one  grain  of  opium  in  fife.  L. 

Opiate  or  Thebaic  pills  contain  six  grains  of  opium  in  each 
drachm,  or  five  grains  contain  half  a  grain  of  opium.    E. 

Fills  of  storax,  in  fife  grains  of  the  mass,  contain  one  grain 
of  purified  opium.  D. 

Tincture  of  opium  or  liquid  laudanum  is  made  with  two  scru- 
ples of  opium  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with  five  grains  in 
each  drachm ;  but  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  appears,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  contain  about  three  grains  and  a  half  of  opium.  E. 

Tincture  of  opium  contains,  in  a  drachm  measure,  about  four 
grains  and  a  half  of  purified  opium.  D. 
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Camphorated  tincture  of  opium  contains  in  four  drachms  and 
a  half,  by  measure,  one  grain  of  purified  opium.  D. 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  opium,  or  paregoric  elixir,  h  made 
with  about  eight  grains  in  each  ounce  of  the  liquid,  or  with 
about  one  grain  in  the  drachm.  £. 

Syrup  of  opium  contains  in  an  ounce  measure  about  a  grain 
of  the  watery  extract  of  opium ;  for  the  liquor,  by  the  addition 
of  the  sugar,  is  more  than  doubled  in  bulk.  D. 

Tincture  of  soap  and  opium,  formerly  called  opiate  liniment, 
anodyne  balsam,  is  made  with  one  scruple  of  opium  in  each 
ounce  of  the  liquid.  £. 

Troches  of  liquorice  with  opium  contain  about  one  grain  of 
opium  in  each  drachm.  *E. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

ft.  1.  Take  of  purified  opium    ....    scruple    1, 

soap    -------    scruples  2* 

essential  oil  of  cinnamon    -    drops      2: 

Soften  the  opium  first  with  a  little  wine,  then  mix  well  with  the 
rest  The  dose  is  oue  pill,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time  to  procure 
sleep. 

ft.  2.  Take  of  purified  opium      -    -    -    grains  3, 

purified  storax      -    -    •    grains  8, 

aromatic  powder       -    -    grains  4: 

; syrup  of  Tolu,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Make  into  seven  pills.     Take  two  at  bed-time. 

ft.  3.  Take  of  pills  of  opium  -    -    grains  15; 

Make  into  four  pills.  Give  one  at  bed-time,  and,  if  that  in  aa 
hour  does  not  procure  sleep,  give  another,  and,  if  this  produces 
no  effect,  in  half  an  hour  repeat  a  third,  or  even  the  fourth. 

ft.  4.  Take  of  tincture  of  opium  (laudanum),  drops     25,, 

cinnamon  water    -    -    -    -    ounce      1, 

>  syrup  of  Tola      -      -    -    -    drachms  2 : 

Ma^e  into  a  night  draught. 

ft.  5.  Take  of  tincture  of  opium     -    -    -    drachms  2, 

decoction  of  barley       •    -    ounces    8 : 

Make  a  glyster  to  be  thrown  up.  To  stop  diarrhoea,  and  re- 
more  spasm. 

ft.  6.  Take  of  tincture  of  opium      -    -    drops     15, 

chalk  mixture     .     •    -    ounces  6, 

cinnamon  water  -    -    -    ounce    1 : 
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Make  into  a  mixture,  of  which  take  a  large  (able-spoonful  every 
six  hours.     Given  to  stop  a  looseness: 

$>  7.  Take  of  powder  of  rhubarb      ....    grains    10, 

powder  of  chalk  with  opium      .     scruple  1, 

■■  powder  of  chalk  without  opium,    drachm  1 : 
Make  into  four  papers,  of  which  take  on4,  night  and  morning. 
I£.  8.  Take  of  tincture  of  opium     ...    drops    2Q, 
— — -  chalk  mixture     ....    ounce*    4£, 

tincture  of  cinnamon    .    •    ounce       •$•, 

—  cinnamon  water      ...    ounces    2: 

Make  a  mixture,  of  which  take  two  table-spoonfuls  after  every 
liquid  motion.  Given  in 'diarrhoea,  and  the  looseness  often  at- 
tendant upon  consumption. 

fy.  9.  Take  of  tincture  of  opinm        .    drachms  2, 
>  >itriolated  zinc      -     -    grains     8, 

rose  water   -    -    -    -    ounces    4 ; 

Take  two  tea-spoonfuls  in  a  wine  glass  of  weak  chamomile  tea 
every  four  hours.     Ordered  in  diarrhoea. 

J£.  10.  Take  two  poppy  heads, 
Boil  them  in  a  quart  of  milk,  and  use  this  as  a  fomentation. 
Excellent  in  inflamed  eyes,  used  also  to  relieve  the  pain  of  in. 
fiammation  from  a  blister  or  other  cause. 
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PAPAVER  RH^AS. 

Class  XII  r.  Polyandria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Esseht.  Gen.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.     Capsule  smooth,  globular :    Stem  hairy,  many-flowered  : 
Leaves  pinnaiiftd,  gashed. 

DESCRIPTION. 
The  stalk  is  upright,  branched,  having  hairs  standing  at  right 
angles ;  rises  two  feet   Leaves  pinnate.  Peduncles  slender,  long, 
hairy,  carrying  a  single  flower.     Calyx  drooping,  falls.    Petals 
a  bright  scarlet,  four.    Stigma  radiated. 

HISTORY. 
Common  in  corn-fields,  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Syrup  of  White  Poppies.     (Syrupus  Papaveris  Somniferi.  E.) 
Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  dried,  and  freed  from  the  seeds, 
two  pounds ; 

boiling  water,  thirty  pounds ; 

double  refined  sugar,  four  ponnds ; 
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Macerate  the  sliced  heads  in  the  water  for  twelve  hours :  boil 
the  infusion  till  only  one-  third  part  of  the  liquor  remain ;  then 
strain  the  decoction  with  strong  expression.  Boil  the  strained 
decoction  to  the  consumption  of  one-half,  and  strain  again; 
lastly,  add  the  sugar,  and  boil  a  little,  so  as  to  form  a  syrup. 

Syrup  of  White  Poppies.    (Syrupus  Papaveris  Albi.  L.) 

Take  of  the  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried,  three  pounds  and 
a  half; 

■  double  refined  sugar,  six  pounds ; 

■  distilled  water,  eight  gallons  : 

Slice  and  bruise  the  heads,  then  boil  them  in  the  water  to  three 
gallons,  in  a  water  bath,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  and  press  out 
the  decoction.  Reduce  this,  by  boiling,  to  about  four  pints, 
and  strain  it,  while  hot,  through  a  sieve,  then  through  a  thin 
woollen  cloth,  and  set  it  aside  for  twelve  hours  that  the  feces 
may  subside.  Boil  the  liquor  poured  off  from  the  faeces  to  three 
pints,  and  dissolve  the  sugar  in  it,  that  it  may  be  made  a  syrup. 

Dub. 

Take  of  white  poppy-heads,  gathered  unripe,  dried,  and  emp- 
tied of  their  seeds,  one  pound ; 

— —  boiling  water,  three  pints : 
Slice  and  bruise  the  heads,  then  pour  oo  the  water,  and  mace* 
rate  for  twelve  hours ;  express  the  liquor,  and  evaporate  in  a 
moderate  heat  to  one  pint ;  strain  through  thin  flannel,  and  set 
aside  for  six  hours  to  allow  the  faeces  to  subside :  to  the  decanted 
liquor  add  the  sugar,  and  make  into  a  syrup. 

This  syrup,  impregnated  with  the  narcotic  matter  of  the 
poppy-heads,  is  given  to  children,  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
drachms,  and  to  adults,  o(  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  up- 
wards, for  easing  pain,  procuring  rest,  and  answering  the  other 
intentions  of  mild  opiates.  Particular  care  is  requisite  in  its  pre- 
paration, that  it  may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of 
the  same  -strength ;  and  accordingly  the  Colleges  have  been  very 
minute  in  their  description  of  the  process. 

Syrup  op  Red  Poppies.    (Syrupus  Papaveris  Erratic!.  L.  D.) 
Take  of  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  red  poppy,  four  pounds  (one 

pound,  D.); 
. boiling  distilled  water,  four  pints  and  a  half  (twenty 

ounces,  by  measure,  D.) : 
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Pat  the  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the  boiling  water,  in  a  water 
bath,  constantly  stirring  them.  After  this,  the  Tessel  being  taken 
out  of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelre  hours ;  then  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  set  it  apart,  that  the  faeces  m*y  subside.  lastly, 
make  it  into  a  syrup  with  double  refined  sugar. 

The  design  of  putting  the  flowers  into  boiling  water  in  a  water 
bath  is,  -that  they  may  be  a  little  scalded,  so  as  to  shrink  enough 
to  be  all  immerged  in  the  water ;  without  this  precaution  they 
can  scarce  be  all  got  in :  but  they  are  to  be  continued  no  longer 
over  the  fire  than  till  this  effect  is  produced,  lest  the  liquor  be- 
come too  thick,  and  the  syrup  be  rendered  ropy. 

As  a  medicine,  it  has  little  power. 

The  dose  of  this  syrup  is  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  The 
red  syrup  is  often  used  to  colour  medicines,  and  gi?en  to  infants 
in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful. 

PRESCRIPTION. 
$.  Take  of  syrup  of  red  poppies     -    drachms  2, 

• tincture  of  opium    -    -    drops    20, 

■  cinnamon  water     •      .    ounce      1, 

rose  water     -    -    -    •    drachms  4; 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 
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CLOVE    TREE, 

CARYOPHYLLUS  AROMATICUS. 


Class  XIII.  Polyaodria.     Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Emxvt.  Gbr.  Char.     Corolla  fiMuvpetalled :   Calyx  four«leaved :  Berry 

one-seeded,  beneath. 
Sfbc  Char.    Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  opposite:  Flowers  terminal. 


DESCRIPTION. 

T Hit  it  not  a  lofty  tree,  and  divides  into  large  branches.  The 
leaves  are  large,  entire,  and  stand  upon  short  footstalks.  The 
flowers  terminate  the  branches.  The  colour  of  the  petals  is  blue* 
The  pericarp  is  one-celled,  umbilicated,  and  terminated  by  the 
indurated  converging  calyx.    The  seed  is  a  large  oval  berry. 

HISTORY. 

Cloves  yield  by  distillation  with  water  about  one  seventh  of 
their  weight  of  volatile  oil ;  960  parts  also  gave  to  Neumann  380 
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of  a  nauseous,  somewhat  astringent,  watery  extract  The  same 
quantity  gave  only  300  of  excessively  fiery  alcoholic  extract 
When  the  alcoholic  extract  Is  freed  from  the  volatile  oil  by  & 
stillation  with  water,  the  oil  that  arises  proves  mild,  and  die  resin 
that  remains  insipid.  Its  pungency,  therefore,  seems  to  depend 
on  the  combination  of  these  principles.  The  Dutch  oil  of  doves 
is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  and  of  a  reddish  brown  colour ;  bat 
it  is  greatly  adulterated,  both  with  filed  oils  and  resin  of  cloves ; 
for  the  genuine  oil  when  recently  distilled  is  comparatively  quite 
mild  and  colourless,  although  it  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  co- 
lour. It  is  heavier  than  water,  and  rises  in  distillation  with  some 
difficulty  ;  so  that  it  is  proper  to  use  a  very  low.headed  still,  and 
to  return  the  distilled  water  several  times  upon  the  residuum. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
Cloves,  considered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot  stimulating  aro- 
roatics,  and  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  general  virtues  of 
substances  of  this  class. 
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CISTUS  CRETICUS. 


Class  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Ivmekt.  Gem.  Char.     Corolla  fi  ve-petalled :   Calyx  five»leaved,  two  of 

these  leaves  smaller :  a  CaptuU. 
8rcc.  Cham.      Arborescent,  without  stipules:    Leavs  spatnlate-ovate, 

wrinkled,  and  rough  with  veins,  petioled :  Calyx  leaves  lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Tms  is  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  filled  with  branches.  The  lcares 
are  oblong,  pointed,  veined,  rough,  viscous,  in  pairs,  upon 
short  footstalks,  broad  at  the  base.  The  flowers  appear  in  sue 
cession  at  the  end  of  the  branches  in  June  and  July,  are  of  a 
light  red,  marked  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  end  of  each  petal. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  perennial  shrub,  which  grows  in  Syria,  and  more 
especially  in  the  Grecian  islands.  The  resin  is  said  to  hare  been 
formerly  collected  from  the  beards  of  goats  which  browsed  the 
leaves  of  tjie  cfotus :  at  present  a  kind  of  rake,  with  several  straps 
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or  thongs  of  skins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly  o?cr  the  shrub,  so 
as  to  take  up  the  unctuous  juice,  which  is  afterwards  scraped 
off  with  knives.  It  is  rarely  met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places 
where  it  is  produced ;  the  dust,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the 
wind,  mingling  with  the  viscid  juice,  and  the  inhabitants  also 
being  said  to  mix  it  with  a  certain  black  sand.  In  the  shops 
two  sorts  are  met  with  ;  the  best  (which  is  irery  rare)  is  in  dark- 
coloured,  almost  black,  masses,  of  the  consistence  of  a  soft 
plaster,  which  grows  still  softer  upon  being  handled;  of  a  rery 
agreeable  smell,  and  of  a  light,  pungent,  bitterish,  taste:  the 
other  sort  is  harder,  not  so  dark-coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled 
np :  this  is  of  a  much  weaker  smell  than  the  first,  and  has  a 
larger  admixture  of  a  fine  sand,  which  in  the  ladanum  examined 
by  the  French  Academy  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  mass;  and 
that  found  in  the  shops  seems  even  more  sandy.  What  Neu- 
mann examined,  however,  gave  him  5400  alcoholic,  and  480 
watery ;  and  inversely,  960  watery,  and  4960  alcoholic  extract, 
from  7680  parts.  In  distillation  water  carries  over  a  volatile 
oil,  and  alcohol  distilled  from  it  becomes  milky  on  the  addition 
of  water. 

PREPARATIONS^ 

Compound  Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster.     (Emplastrum  Picis 
Burgundies  Compositum.  L.) 

*    Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds ; 

ladanum,  one  pound ; 

— —  yellow  resin, 

yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces ; 

expressed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce : 

To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  first  the  la- 
danum,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

Compound  Ladanum  Plaster.      (Emplastrum  Ladani 
Compositum,  L.) 

Take  of  ladanum,  three  ounces ; 

frankincense,  one  ounce ; 

■  cinnamon,  powdered, 

■  ■         expressed  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
,  essential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm : 

To  the  melted  frankincense  add  first  the  ladanum,  softened  by 
heat,  then  the  oil  of  mace.    Mix  these  afterwards  with  the  cin- 
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namon  and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a  warm 
mortar,  into  a  plaster.    Let  it  be  kept  in  a  close  fessel. 

This  has  been  considered  as  a  very  elegant  stomach  plaster. 
It  is  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily  made  occasionally-  (for  these 
kinds  of  compositions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients, 
are  not  fit  for  keeping),  and  to  be  bnt  moderately  adhesive,  so 
as  not  to  offend  the  skin,  and  that  it  may,  without  difficulty,  be 
frequently  renewed ;  which  these  sorts  of  applications,  in  order 
to  their  produciug  any  considerable  effect,  require  to  be.  They 
iLeep  up  a  perspiration  over  the  part  affected,  and  create  a  local 
action,  which  diverts  inflammation.  Consumption  from  colds 
in  delicate  habits  is  by  such  means  frequently  obviated.  After  a 
long  continued  cpugh  in  the  winter  a  Burgundy  pitch  plaster 
•book!  be  put  over  the  breast-bone. 
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GREATER  CELANDINE. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS. 


Clan  XIII.  Polyuria.    Ordtr  I.  MooogyBia. 
EtiKitT.GKir.CHAm.     CorolU  four-petalled:    Cttyx  two-leaie* :   &&£«« 

one-celled,  linear. 
Spec.  Char.    Pedtmeki  in  an  umbel. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Risks  from  one  to  two  feet  Leares  pinnated)  terminal  pinna* 
large,  lobcd;  margin  deeply  scolloped.  Flowers  yellow,  in 
small  umbels.    Germen  long,  cylindrical,  bent 

HISTORY. 

Grows  wild  in  uncultifated  spots,  flowering  most  part  of  the 
year. 
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MEDICAL  USE, 

The  juice  which  distils  upon  breaking  this  plant  is  yellow, 
and  has  much  acrimony,  as  such  it  has  been  employed  to  eat 
away  warts,  and  mixed  with  hog's  lard  as  an  escharotic ;  also  to 
eat  away  opacities  in  the  cornea :  mixed  with  water  it  has  been 
used  as  an  eye  water,  and  taken  internally  in  obstructions  of 
the  liver.  Linnaeus  reports,  that  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  juice 
giren  four  times  a  day  in  water  has  cured  an  intermittent 
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COMMON    PEONY. 
PjEONIA  officinalis. 

Class  XIII.  Polyandtia.     Order  II.  Digynia. 
Essrnt.  Geh *  Char.    Cb/yx  five-leaved :  Petals  tire:  Styles  none -.  Gtpswk 

many-seeded. 
Spec.  Cbab.    Leaves  oblong. 

DESCRIPTION. 
The  stalk  rises  two  feet.    Leaves  cot  into  lobes,  which  art 
oblong,  or,  if  pinnated,  terminated  by  an  odd  pinna.    Capsules 
two,  oblong,  hirsute,  crowned  with  a  stigma. 
HISTORY. 
Natire  of  Switzerland,  common  in  our  gardens,  which  H  em- 
bellishes with  its  fine  pompadour  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  famous  Willis  recommends  the  root  to  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  a  drachm  three  or  four  times  a  day,  which 
he  affirms  to  have  cured  both  infants  and  adults  labouring  under 
epilepsy.     Home  gave  this  root  to  two  persons  suffering  unofef 
thzi  disease  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  and  he  declares  that  one 
of  them  received  a  temporary  advantage  from  its  use. 
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COMMON  CAPER  BUSH. 

CAPPARIS  SPINOSA, 


Class  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  I.  Monogynia. 
Essnrr.  Gsif.  Char.    Calyx  four-leaved,  coriaceous :    Petals  four :  8ta- 

mini  long:  Berry  leathery,  one-celled,  pedunculate. 
8r*c.  Char.    Peduncles  solitary,  one-flowered :  Stipules  spiny ;  Leaves  de- 
Capsulet  oval. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Leaves  alternate,  on  short  footstalks,  ova!,  veiny,  succulent, 
of  a  bright  green.  >  Flowers  numerous,  axillary,  on  long  pe- 
duncles, white,  with  a  faint  blush  of  red.  Petals  waved.  Fila- 
ments conspicuous,  of  a  pale  purple :  anthers  the  same.  Germen 
standing  upon  a  round  purple  footstalk,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  style. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Levant 
2  N 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

The  bark  of  the  root  has  been  used  in  obstructions  of  the  lifer 
and  menstrual  suppressions. 

CULINARY  USE. 

The  buds  are  made  into  a  pickle  with  Tinegar,  and  chopped 
up  with  melted  butter,  and  eaten  with  boiled  mutton.  At  first 
the  taste  is  unpleasant,  but  after  a  little  use  becomes  extremely 
agreeable. 
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PALMATED  LARKSPUR 

DELPHINIUM  STAPHISAGRIA. 


Class  XIII.  Polyaodria.    Order  III.  Trigynia. 

BssjBrr.  Gen.  Char.  Calyx  none:  Petals  five :  Nectary  bifid,  behind  cor- 
noted :  Siiiqtut  three,  or  five. 

Spec.  Cham.  Nectaries  three-Jeaved,  shorter  than  the  petal :  Leaves  pal- 
mated,  lobes  obtuse. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Rises  two  or  three  feet  Leaves  palmated,  divided  into  five  or 
seven  lobes,  which  are  ovate  or  lance-shaped,  on  verj  long 
peduncles  below,  shorter  above,  giving  a  conical  shape  to  the 
whole  plant.    Flowers  bloc  or  purple. 

HISTORY. 

Stavesacre  is  a  biennial  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  En. 

rope.    The  seeds  are  usually  brought  from  Italy.   'They  are 

Jarge  and  rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a  blackish 

colour  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  or  whitish  within ;  they 

2n2 
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have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  rery  nauseous,  bitterish,  bum. 
ing  taste. 

Neumann  got  from  480  parts,  45  alcoholic  extract,  besides 
00  of  fixed  oil,  which  separated  during  the  process,  and  after- 
wards 44  insipid  watery  'r  and  inversely,  95  watery,  and  thee 
by  alcohol  only  one,  besides  71  of  pil. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Staresacre  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic;  hot 
ft  operates  with  so  much  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
that  its  internal  use  has  been  for  some  time  almost  laid  aside.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  external  applications  for  some  kinds  of 
.cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  destroying  lice  and  other  insects; 
insomuch  that  from  this  virtue  it  has  received  its  name  in  different 
languages.  The  fine  powder  is  put  into  the  hair  each  night,  an4 
combed  out  the  following  morning*  It  is  safe,  and  mud*  usei) 
after  a  long  sickness. 
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WOLF'S-BANE,  ok  MONK'S-HOOft 

ACONITUM  NAPELLU& 


Ckts  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  III.  Trlgyni^ 
Estmrr.  Got.  Char.    Cafy*  none :  Petals  fire,  the  upper  arched :  Jfccfc- 

rU$  two,  pedunculate  j  recurred :  SiUqum  three  or  five. 
Srac.  CHAn.    Peduncle*  aggregate,  terminal :  Pistih  four. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  grows  from  two  to  fire  feet,  erect  The  leates  are  lobed, 
deeplj  laciniated,  standing  alternate  upon  long  footstalks;  npper 
leaves  almost  sessile,  the  lactate  broader  than  the  under:  the 
superior  surface  of  the  leaf  a  deep  green,  the  nnder  whitish. 
Flowers  numerous,  terminal,  of  a  deep  purple.  The  upper 
petal  helmet-shaped,  or  hood-like. 
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HISTORY. 

It  is  a  perennial  plant,  found  in  the  alpine  forests  of  Carin- 
thia,  Carniola,  and  other  moantainons  countries  in  Germany^ 
and  cultivated  in  oar  gardens. 

The  fresh  plant  and  root  are  very  violent  poisons,  producing 
remarkable  debility,  paralysis  of  tie  limbs,  convulsive  motions 
of  the  face,  bilious  vomiting,  and  catharsis,  vertigo,  delirium, 
asphyxia,  death.  The  fresh  leaves  hare  very  little  smell,  but 
when  chewed  hare  an  acrid  tasie,  and  excite  lancinating  pains, 
and  swelling  of  the  tongue*  By  drying,  its  acrimony  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  For  medical  use,  the  plant  must  be  gathered 
before  the  stem  shoots. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

When  properly  administered,  it  acts  as  a  penetrating  stimulus, 
and  generally  excites  sweat,  and  sometimes  an  increased  discharge 
of  urine. 

On  many  occasions  it  has  been  found  a  very  effectual  remedy 
in  glandular  swellings,  venereal  nodes,  spina  ventosa,  amaurosis, 
gouty  and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent  fevers,  and  convulsive 
disorders. 

We  may  begin  by  giving  one  or  two  grains  of  the  dried  leaves 
in  powder,  but  it  is  commonly  used  in  the  form  of  an  inspissated 
juice.  As  soon  as  the  plant  is  gathered,  the  juice  is  expressed 
and  evaporated  without  any  previous  clarification,  to  the  con- 
sistence-of  an  extract  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  powers  of 
this  medicine  vary  very  much,  according  to  its  age,  and  the  heat 
employed  in  its  preparation.  When  recently  prepared,  its  action 
is  often  too  violent;  and  when  kept  more  than  a  year,  it  be* 
comes  totally  inert.  It  may  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  an  uni- 
versal rule  in  the  employment  of  this  and  of  many  other  similar 
active  medicines,  to  begin  with  very  small  doses,  and  to  increase 
them  gradually  to  the  necessary  degree ;  and  whenever  we  have 
occasion  to  begin  a  new  parcel  of  the  medicine,  we  should  again 
commence  with  the  smallest  dose,  and  proceed  with  the  same 
caution  as  at  first 

We  may  begin  by  giving  half  a  grain  of  this  extract,  either 
formed  into  a  powder  with  ten  grains  of  white  sugar,  or  made 
up  with  any  convenient  addition  into  a  pill,  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  gradually  increase  the  dose :  or  a  tincture  of  aconite 
may  be  prepared  by  digesting  one  part  of  the  dried  leaves  in  six 
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parti  of  spirit  of  wine ;  the  dose  of  which  will  be  at  first  five  or 
ten  drops,  and  may  be  gradually  increased  to  forty. 

PREPARATION. 

Inspissated  Juice  of  Aconite.     (Succus  Spissatas  Aconiti 
Napelli.  £.) 

Bruise  the  fresh  leaves  of  wolfsbane,  and,  enclosing  them  in  a 
hempen  bag,  compress  them  strongly  till  they  yield  their  juice, 
which  is  to  be  evaporated  in  flat  vessels  heated  with  boiling  wa- 
ter, saturated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  immediately  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  honey. 

After  the  mass  has  become  cold,  let  it  be  put  tfp  in  glazed 
earthen  vessels,  and  moistened  with  alcohol. 
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WINTER'S  BARK  TREE. 

WINTERA  AROMATICA. 


Clou  XIII.  Polyandrfa.    Order  IV.  Tetragynia. 
Essewt.  Gen.  Char.    Calyx  three-lobed :   Petals  six  or  twelve :  Oermen 

clavate :  Styles  none :  Berry  clavate. 
Spec.  Crab.     Peduncles  aggregate,  terminal  i  Pistils  fo«r. 

DESCRIPTION. 

A  tree  rising  often  fifty  feet.  Leaves  oral  orelliptical,  entire, 
obtuse,  flat,  shining,  of  a  pale  bine  underneath,  irregularly 
placed  upon  thick  peduncles.  Calyx  thick,  fleshy.  Corolla 
petals  white,  small.    Germen  turbinate. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a  tree  first  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Magellan  by  captain  Winter  in  the  year  1567.  The  sailors  then 
employed  the  bark  as  a  spice,  and  afterwards  found  it  service- 
able in  the  scurvy ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  at  present  also  some* 
times  made  use  of  in  diet  drinks.  The  true  Winter's  bark  is  not 
often  met  with  in  the  shops,  canella  alba  being  generally  subttu 
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tnted  for  it;  and  by  some  they  are  reckoned  to  be  the  same : 
there  is,  howerer,  a  considerable  difference  betwixt  them  in  ap- 
pearance, and  a  greater  in  quality.  The  Winter's  bark  is  in 
larger  pieces,  of  a  more  dnnamon  colour  than  the  canella,  and 
much  warmer  and  more  pungent.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of 
cascarilla.  Its  rirtues  reside  in  a  rery  hot,  stimulant,  rolatile 
oil. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

This  bark  is  a  warm  stomachic,  and  but  little  applied  in  me* 
dtctoe,  the  canella  alba  being  generally  substituted  in  its  place, 
which  is  supposed  to  hare  nearly  the  same  tirtues.   . 
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BLACK   HELLEBORE, 

OB 

CHRISTMAS   ROSE. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER. 


Class  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  VI.  Polygyria. 
Eisam*.  Gen.  Cm.   Calyx  none:  Petals  five,  or  more :  Nectary  bilabiate, 

tabular:  Capsule  many-seeded,  rather  erect. 
Sue.  Cbab.    Scape  one-  or  two-flowered,  nearly  naked :  Leaves  pedaie. 


DESCRIPTION. 
The  scape  or  flowerstalk  is  erect,  and  proceeds  from  a  bractea, 
•r  rather  in  vol  uc rum.  The  flowers  are  white,  at  first  coospu 
euons,  afterwards  turn  greeo.  The  nectaries  are  eight,  tubular, 
and  bilabiate,  of  a  green  colour.  The  germina  Tary  from  four 
to  eight.   The  leaves  are  compound,  divided  in  a  peculiar  manner 
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resembling  a  foot,  fixed  upon  radical  footstalks.    The  simple 
leaves  are  oval,  smooth,  tjiick,  serrated  towards  the  top. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant-  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Austria,  and  on  the  Pyrennees  and  Appennines.  The 
emrliness  of  its  flowers,  which  sometimes  appear  in  December, 
has  gained  it  a  place  in  oar  gardens. 

The  roots  consist  of  a  black  furrowed  roundish  head,  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  from  which  short  articulated  branches 
arise,  sending  out  numerous  corrugated  fibres,  about  the  thick. 
ness  of  a  straw,  from  a  -span  to  a  foot  in  length,  deep  brown  on 
the  outside,  white  or  yellowish  white  within,  and  of  an  acrid, 
nauseous,  and  bitterish  taste,  exciting  a  sense  of  heat  and  numb- 
ness in  the  tongue,  and  of  a  nauseous  acrid  smell.  These  fibres 
only  are  used  hi  medicine,  and  the  head  and  decayed  parts  are 
rejected.  For  the  roots  of  the  real  black  hellebore, -the  roots  of 
the  Adonis  rernalis,  Trollius  Europaeus,  Actaea  spicata,  Astrao- 
tia  major,  Helleborus  viridis  fcetidus,  Veratrum  album,  and  Aco- 
nitum  neomontanum,  are  often  substituted.  The  last  is  a  most 
virulent  poison,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  roots  being  fu- 
siform, or  nearly  globular,  sending  out  numerous  rery  brittle 
fibres,  of  a  grayish  black  or  brown  colour,  as  thick  as.  the 
finger,  and  repeatedly  divided.  But  the  surest  way  to  avoid 
mistake?,  is  by  the  apothecary  cultivating  the  plant  itself  in  his 
own  garden. 

•  Neumann  got  from  2880  grains,  380  alcoholic,  and  181  wa- 
tery extract;  and  inversely,  362  watery,  and  181  alcoholic  Its 
active  constituent  seems  to  be  of  a  volatile  nature ;  for  it  loses 
its  virtues  by  keeping,  and  water  distilled  from  it  has  an  acrid 

taste. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

In  large  doses,  hellebore  is  a  drastic  purgative;  in  smaller 
doses,  it  is  diuretic  and  emmenagogue.  It  is  principally  used  as 
a  purgative  in  cases  of  mania,  melancholy,  coma,  dropsy,  worms, 
and  psora,  and  as  an  emmenagogue.  But  its  use  requires  very 
great  caution,  for  its  effects  are  very  uncertain,  and  affected  by 
many  circumstances. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  the  form  of  extract,  although  its 
activity  be  much  dissipated  by  the  preparation.  An  infusion 
and  tincture  certainly  promise  to  be  medicines  of  more  uniform 
powers. 
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PREPARATION. 

Tincture  or  Black  Hellebore.     (Tinctura  Hellebori 

Nigri.   L.D.E.) 

Take  of  black  hellebore,  in  coarse  powder,  four  ounces; 

— —  cochineal,  powdered,  two  scruples  (half  a  drachm,  E.)j 

proof  spirit  of  wine,  two  pints  (two  pounds  and  t 

half,  £.): 
Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  perhaps  the  best  preparation  of  hellebore,  when  de- 
signed for  an  alterative,  the  menstruum  here  employed  extractmg 
the  whole  of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found  -particularly  service* 
able  in  uterine  obstructions.  In  sanguine  constitutions,  where 
chalybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  said  that  it  seldom  fails  of 
exciting  the  menstrual  evacuations,  and  removing  the  bad  esecfe 
of  their  suppression.  A  tea-spoonful  of  the  tincture  may  be 
taken  twicje  a  day  in  warm  water,  or  any  other  convenient 
vehicle. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

Ijt*  Take  of  the  washed  flowers  of  sulphur      ounces    9, 
■  black  hellebore,  In  powder      -    drachms  2, 

■    essence  of  bergamot      -    *    *    drachm   1, 
'"■  hog's  lard     -     -    .    -    -    .    ounces   3: 

Make  into  an  ointment;  smear  only  the  joints  for  three  nights, 
and  wash  it  off  with  soap  and  water  the  following  morning.  Tie 
itch  is  sure  to  disappear.  Repeat  the  same  process  in  a  week, 
when  an  effectual  cure  will  be  produced.  It  may  be  as  well  at 
the  same  time  to  take  night  and  morning  a  tea-spoonful  oi  sa 
electuary  of  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  honey  or  treacle. 
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HELLEBORUS  FCETIDUS. 

Ckus  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  VI.  Polygyria. 
Essnrr.  Gaw.  Cbar.    Same  as  the  last. 
Spec.  Cbak.    Stem  many-flowered,  leafy :  Leaves  pedate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  also  rises  to  two  feet  in  height    The  leares  below  are 
s,  and  stand  upon  long  footstalks,  resembling  the  for- 
• :  those  abore  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  of  a  dark  green.  The 
powers  are  inconspicuous,  green,  terminal,  upon  long  peduncles. 

HISTORY. 
•Jlils  plant  is  found  wild  in  England,  and  flowers  in  February. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

A  decoction  of  about  a  drachm  of  the  green  leaves,  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  dried,  is  given  to  children,  and  repeated  three 
mornings,  when  it  seldom  fails  expelling  the  round  worms;  or 
a  tea-spoonful  of  the  juice,  mixed  with  syrup,  may  be  gireo  for 
that  purpose. 

Its  extract,  which  contains  mostly  its  gummons  parts,  witb 
some  of  its  resin,  is  milder  than  the  root  itself,  and  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes :  it  is  given  from  fire  grains  to  a  scruple. 

Its  tincture,  called  tmctura  melampodu,  the  old  name  gireo 
to  this  plant,  which  is  drawn  with  one  pound  of  proof  spirit 
from  four  ounces  of  the  root,  is  of  the  same  nature.  Dr.  Mead 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  medicines  he  knew 
for  removing  obstructions  of  the  menses,  given  in  the  quantity 
of  a  tea-spoonful  twice  a  day.  I  have  often  used  it  on  Dr. 
Mead's  recommendation ;  and  though  it  did  not  succeed  in  every 
case,  yet  I  found  no  medicine  so  efficacious  in  removing  uterine 
obstructions,  and  restoring  the  natural  menstrual  discharge,  as 
this  tincture. 
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UPRIGHT  VIRGIN'S  BOWER. 

CLEMATIS  RECTA. 

Class  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  VI.  Polygyria. 
Esftsmr.  Gsw.  Cbas.     Calyx  none :  Petals  four  to  six :  5«*  caudate. 
Spec.   Char.      Leave*  pinnate:    Pinnm  ovate-lanceolate)  entire:   Stem 
erect :  FUmtrt  four-  and  five-petalled. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  aboat  two  feet  in  height.    Leaves  opposite, 

and  pinnated.     Pinnae  in  pairs,  and  terminated  by  an  odd  one. 

Flowers  terminating  the  stem  in  irregular  nmbels.    Petals  white. 

Seeds  attached  to  their  styles,  which  gire  them  the  appearance 

of  feathered  tails. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  Hungary,  Austria,  aud  France,  and  flowers  from 

Jane  till  August. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

J>r.  Stoerck  recommends  an  infusion  of  two  or  three  drachms 

of  the  leaves  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  of  which  he  gave  four 

ounces  three  times  a  day.    The  bruised  leaves  were  applied  to 

ulcers  as  an  escharotic.    Given  also  in  cutaneous  affections,  ul* 

cers9  and  venereal  affections  of  long  standing. 
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MEADOW  ANEMONY, 

OR 

PASQUE  FLOWER. 

ANEMONE  PRATENSIS. 


Clots  XIII.  Polyandrta.    Order  VI.  Polygyria. 
Ememt.  Gen.  Chak.    Calyx  none :  Petals  six  to  nine :  Seeds  many. 
Spec.  Char.    Peduncle  involucred :  Petals  reflezed  at  their  apex : 
bipihnate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  six  or  eight  inches.    Stem  erect,  furnished  1 

the  top  with  a  laciniated  involucre*    Leaves  radical,  bipinnate. 

Segments  short,  linear,  of  a  glaucous  green  colour.    Petals  six, 

of  a  beautiful  purple  in  the  inside,  the  outside  coTered  with  soft 

hairs,  reflexed.    The  seeds  retain  their  styles,  which  appear  like 

downy  tails. 

i  HISTORY. 

Native  of  Germany,  and  flowers  in  May. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
This  medicine  resembles  the  last  in  active  powers,  and,  besides 
the  diseases  mentioned  in  that  history,  has  been  tried  with  sue 
in  several  of  the  most  incurable  diseases  of  the  eyes ;  as  \ 
rosis,  cataract,  and  opacity  of  the  cornea.    Dose  the 
with  the  last. 
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UPRIGHT  MEADOW  CROWFOOT. 

RANUNCULUS   ACRIS. 


Class  XIII.  Polyandria.    Order  VI.  Polygynla. 
Btssirr.  Gcn.  Char.    Caljfx  five-leaved :   Petals  five,  with  a  melliferous 

scale  at  each  unguis. 
Spec.  Cbab.   Calyx  spreading :  Pcduncto  smooth:  Lower  leaver  tripartite* 

nultifidi  Upper  have*  linear* 

DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  plant  rises  two  feet.     Lower  leaves  oh  upright  peduncles* 
trifid,  subdivided  into  smaller  laciniated  lobes,  marked  underneath 
with  small  prominent  reticular  reins.     Flowers  of  a  fine  yellow^ 
as  if  glased. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
The  leaves  have  been  pounded  and  applied  as  a  poultice,  when 
it  produces  a  vesication  like  a  blister.  Rheumatic  affections 
have  often  readily  given  way  to  hs  use.  It  has  been  used  in* 
ternally  for  worms ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  a  decoction 
of  this  plant  be  poured  on  ground  containing  worms,  they  will 
be  forced  to  rise  from  their  concealments,  and  may  be  taken  in 
abundance  for  fishing  with,  although  we  cannot  but  condemn 
inch  bait  as  a  wicked  and  barbarous  practice. 
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SPEARMINT. 

MENTHA  VIRIDIS. 


Clan  XIV.  Didynamia.    Ordor  I.  Gynmospermia. 
EttEWT.  Obit.  Chab.     Corolla  rtib-eqna],  four-deft:    the  broader  laotafe 

enargioate:  Stamens  erect,  distant. 
Vfrsc.  Cuaa.    Sptk*  oblofafc:  Leaoet  taaceolaCe,  naked,  serrate,  1 

Stamina  the  length  of  the  corolla. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Tin*  plant  rises  two  feet     Leaves  large,  elliptic, 
pointed,  of  a  green  colour,  in  pairs,  seated  on  a  short  foot. 
stalk,    flowers  small,  purple,  produced  in  terminal  spikes. 

HISTORY. 

Spearmint  is  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain;  Hlmiis-in 
August 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

It  is  not  so  warm  as  peppermint,  and  has  an  agreeable  flavour; 
it  is  therefore  preferred  for  tea,  and  is  considered  as.i 
and  carminative. 
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PREPARATION!. 

DitriLttD  Spearmint  Water.    (Aqua  Medth*  Viridis. jf 

Take  of  spearmint,  pound  1£, 
1  water,  as  much  as  to  prevent  empyrcuma : 

Distil  off  one  gallon. 

Spirit  of  Spearmint.    (Spiritus  Mentha*  Viridis.) 

Take  of  spearmint,  Impound; 

*         ■'  diluted  alcohol,  9  pounds,  E. ; 

« proof  spirit,  one  gallon,  L.: 

Macerate  for  two  days  in  a  close  Tessel;  then  poor  on  as  muck 
water  as  will  prevent  empyreuma,  and  draw  off  by  distillation* 
nine  pounds. 

Volatile  Oil  op  Spearmint.    (Oleum  Volatile  Menthss 
Viridis.) 

Volatile  oils  are  prepared  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
distilled  waters,  except  that  less  water  is  to  be  added. 

Substances  which  differ  in  volatility  may  be  separated  from 
each  other  by  applying  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  converting 
the  most  volatile  into  vapour,  and  by  again  condensing  this  va- 
pour tn  a  proper  apparatus.  Water  is  converted  into  vapour  at 
212*,  and  may  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  earthy  and 
saline  matters  which  it  always  contains  in  a  natural  state.  But, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  any  substances  which  are  as  volatile  as  wa- 
ter be  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  either  by  immersing 
them  in  boiling  water,  or.  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  its 
steam,  they  will  rise  with  it  in  distillation.  In  this  way  the 
camphor  and  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  substances  are  separated 
from  the  more  fixed  principles. 

Volatile  oils  are  obtained  only  from  odoriferous  substances  ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  class,  nor  in  quantity  propor* 
tiottal  to  their  degree  of  odour.  Some  which,  if  we  were  to 
reason  from  analogy,  should  seem  very  well  fitted  for  this  pro- 
cess, yield  extremely  little  oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Roses 
and  chamomile  flowers,  whose  strong  and  lasting  smell  pro- 
mises abundance,  are  found  to  Contain  but  a  small  quantity  of 
ofl :  the  violet  and  jessamine  flower,  which  perfume  the  air  with 
their  odour,  lose  their  smell  upon  the  gentlest  coction,  and  do 
mot  afford  any  oil  on  being  distilled,  unless  immense  quaniitise 
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are  submitted  to  the  operation  at  once  $  while  savin,  whose  dis- 
agreeable scent  extends  to  no  great  distance,  gives  out  the  largest 
proportion  of  volatile  oil  of  almost  any  vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  same  plants  equally  fit  for  this  operation,  when 
produced  in  different  soils  or  seasons,  or  at  different  times  of 
their  growth.  Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered  when  the  flowers 
begin  to  fall  off  than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this  we  have  ex- 
amples in  lavender  and  rue;  others,  as  sage,  afford  the  largest 
quantity  when  young,  before  they  have  sent  forth  any  flowers  ; 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the  flowers  have  just  appeared.  All 
fragrant  herbs  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil,  when  produced 
in  dry  soils  and  in  warm  summers,  than  in  opposite  circum- 
stances. On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  disagreeable  strong- 
scented  plants,  as  wormwood,  are  said  to  contain  most  oil  in 
rainy  seasons,  and  when  growing  in  moist  rich  grounds. 

Several  chemists  have  been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flowers, 
moderately  dried,  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  volatile  oil  than  if 
they  were  distilled  when  fresh.  It  is,  however,  highly  improba- 
ble that  the  qu amity  of  volatile  oil  will  be  increased  by  drying ; 
on  the  contrary,  part  of  it  must  be  dissipated  and  lost,  fiat 
drying  may  sometimes  be  useful  in  other  ways,  either  by  dimi- 
nishing the  bulk  of  ttte  subject  to  be  distilled,  or  by  causing  it 
to  part  with  its  oil  more  easily. 

The  choice  of  proper  instruments  is  of  great  consequence  for 
the  performance  of  this  process  to  advantage.  There  are  some 
oils  which  pass  freely  over  the  swan-neck  of  the  head  of  the 
common  still:  others,  less  volatile,  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
rise  so  high.  For  obtaining  these  last,  we  would  recommend  a 
large  low  head,  having  a  rim  or  hollow  canal  round  it :  in  this 
canal  the  oil  is  detained  in  its  first  ascent,  and  thence  conveyed 
at  once  into  the  receiver,  the  advantages  of  which  arc  sufficient!/ 
obvious. 

We  cannot  separate  the  volatile  oils  from  aromatic  substances 
by  distilling  them  alone,  because  the  proportion  of  these  oils  is 
so  small  that  they  could  not  be  collected ;  and  besides,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  regulate  the  heat  so  as  to  be  sufficient,  and  yet 
not  to  burn  the  subject,  and  destroy  the  product.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  to  distil  them  with  a  proportion  of  water,  which  an- 
swers extremely  well,  as  the  oils  are  all  more  volatile  in  water, 
and  soluble  in  it  only  to  a  certain  extent 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  employed ;  if 
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whole  plants,  moderately  dried,  are  used,  or  the  shavings  of 
woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be  put  into  the  vessel  as,  lightly 
pressed,  will  occupy  half  its  cavity ;  and  as  much  water  may 
be  added  as  will  fill  two-thirds  of  it.  Wbcu  fresh  and  juicy 
herbs  are  to  be  distilled,  thrice  their  weight  of  water  will  be  fully 
sufficient ;  but  dry  ones  require  a  much  larger  quantity.  In  ge- 
neral, there  should  be  so  much  water,  that,  after  all  intended  to 
foe  distilled  has  come  over,  there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to  the  still.  The  water  and 
Ingredients,  altogether,  should  never  take  up  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  still ;  there  should  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  any  empyreuma,  but  not  so  much  as  to  be  apt  to 
boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  subject  of  distillation  shquld  be  macerated  in  the  water 
until  it  be  perfectly  penetrated  by  it.  To  prpmpte  this  effect, 
woods  should  be  thinly  shaved  across  the  grain,  or  sawn,  roots 
cut  transversely  iuto  thin  slices,  barks  reduced  into  coarse  pow- 
der, and  seeds  slightly  bruised.  Very  compact  and  tenacious 
substances  require  the  maceration  to  be  continued  .a  week  or 
two,  or  longer;,  for  those  of  a  softer  and  looser  texture,  two 
or  three  days  are  sufficient;  while  some  tender  herbs  and  flowers 
not  only  stand  in  no  need  of  moderation,  but  are  even  injured 
by  it.  The  fermentation  which  was  formerly  prescribed  in  some 
instances,  is  always  hurtful. 

The  fire  ought  to  be  quickly  raised,  and  fcept  up  during  the 
whole  process,  but  to  such  a  degree  only  that  the  oil  may  freely 
distil ;  otherwise  the  oil  will  be  exposed  to  an  unnecessary  heat ; 
a  circumstance  which  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
Fire  communicates  to  all  these  oils  a  disagreeable  impregnation, 
as  is  evident  from  their  being  much  less  grateful  when  newly 
distilled  than  after  they  have  stood  for  some  time  in  a  cool  . 
place ;  and  the  longer  the  heat  is  continued,  the  greater  altera- 
tion it  produces  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  require  for  their  distillation  the 
heat  of  water  strongly  boiling :  but  there  arc  many  also  which 
rise  with  a  heat  considerably  less ;  such  as  those  of  lemon  and 
citron  peel,  of  the  flowers  of  lavender  and  rosemary,  and  of 
almost  all  tho  more  odoriferous  kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  al- 
ready observed,  that  these  flowers  have  their  fragrance  much 
injured,  or  even  destroyed,  by  beating  or  bruising  them;  it  is 
impaired  also  by  the  immersion  in  water  in  the  present  process, 
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119(1  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of  the  im. 
mersion  and  the  heat :  hence  oils,  distilled  in  the  common 
ner,  prore  much  less  agreeable  in  smell  than  the  subjects  t 
Selves.  For  the  distillation  of  substances  of  this  class,  another 
method  has  been  contrived ;  instead  of  being  immersed  in  water, 
they  are  exposed  only  to  its  yapour.  A  proper  quantity  of 
water  being  put  into  the  bottom  of  the  still,  the  odoriferous 
herbs  or  flowers  are  laid  lightly  in  «  basket,  of  such  a  size  that 
it  may  enter  into  the  still,  and  rest  against  its  sides,  just  abort 
the  water.  The  head  being  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water  made 
to  boil,  the  steam,  percolating  through  the  subject,  imbibes  the 
oil,  without  impairing  its  fragrance,  and  carries  it  orer  into  the 
receiver.  Oils  thus  obtained,  possess  the  odour  of  the  subject 
in'  an  exquisite  degree,  aud  hare  nothing  of  the  disagreeable 
scent  perceivable  in  those  distilled  by  boiling  them  in  water  in 
the  common  manner. 

Plants  differ  so  much,  according  to  the  soil  and  season  of 
which  they  are  the  produce,  and  likewise  according  to  their  own 
ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix,  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
drawn  from  a  certain  weight  of  them  to  any  invariable  standard. 
The  distillation  may  always  be  continued  as  long  as  the  liquor 
runs  well  flavoured  off  the  subject,  but  no  longer. 

The  mixture  of  water  and  oil,  which  comes  over,  may  either 
|>e  separated  immediately,  by  means  of  a  separatory,  or  after  it 
has  been  put  into  large  narrow-necked  bottles,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  place,  that  the  portion  of  oil  which  is  not  dissolved  in  the 
water  may  rise  to  the  top,  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  according  to 
its  specific  gravity.  It  is  then  to  be  separatee),  either  by  a  so. 
paratory  (Plate  1.  fig.  10.  of  Duncan's  New  Edinburgh  Dispen* 
satory);  or  by  means  of  a  small  glass  syringe;  or  by  means  of 
a  filter  of  paper;  or,  lastly,  by  means  of  a  woollen  thread,  one 
end  of  wh|ch  is  immersed  in  the  oil,  and  the  other  lower  end  in 
a  phial:  jthe  oil  will  thus  pass  over  into  the  phial  by  capillary 
attraction ;  and  the  thread  is  to  be  squeezed  dry. 

The  water  employed  in  the  distillation  of  volatile  oQs  alwayi 
imbibes  sproe  portion  of  the  oi{,  as  is  evident  from  the  smell, 
taste,  and  colour,  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot,  however,  re- 
tain above  a  certain  quantity ;  and  therefore  such  as  has  been 
already  used,  and  therefore  almost  saturated,  may  be  advan* 
fageously  employed,  instead  of  common  water,  in  a  second, 
thkd,  or  any  future  distillation  of  the  same  subject. 
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te  clean  the  worn  perfectly  before  it  be  employed  in  the  <u>tiU 
la-tip  u  of  a  different  substance.  Some  oils,  those  of  wormwood 
€*d*  aniseeds  for  instance,  adhere  to  it  ao  tenaciously  as  not  to 
fee  melted  oat  by  beat,  or  washed  off  by  water  t  the  best  way  e/ 
Mooting  these  is  to  ran  a  little  spirit  of  wine  through  it. 

Volatile  oil*,  after  they  are  distilled,  should  be  suffered  to 
■lend  for  tome  days*  in  vessels  loosely  cohered  with  paper,  till 
they  hare  lost  their  disagreeable  fiery  odour,  and  become  limpid; 
thee  put  them  up  in  small  bottles,  which  are  to  be  kept  quite 
fall,  daaely  stopped  in  a  cool  place.  With  these  caution*  they 
wiQ  retain  their  virtues  in  perfection  for  many  years. 

Meet  of  the  oils  mentioned  abore  are  prepared  by  our  ebe» 
mists  in  Britain,  and  are  easily  procurable  in  a  tolerable  degree 
of  perfection ;  but  the  oils  from  the  more  expensive  spices, 
though  still  introduoed  among  the  preparations  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  are,  when  employed  among  us,  usually  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

These  are  frequently  so  much  adulterated,  that  it  is  mot  easy 
to  meet  with  such  as  are  at  all  ft  for  use :  nor  are  these  adul- 
terations easily  discoverable.  The  grosser  abuses,  indeed,  may 
be  readily  detected.  Thus,  if  the  oil  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  it 
will  turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  water ;  if  with  expressed  oils, 
-alcohol  will  dissolve  the  volatile,  and  leave  the  other  behind ;  if 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  drying  it. with  a  gentle  heat,  the  turpentine  will  be 
betrayed  by  its  smell.  But  the  more  subtle  artists  have  contrived 
other  methods  of  sophistication,  which  elude  all  trials  of  this  kiod. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  oils  as  a  certain 
criterion  of  their  genuineness.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  ab- 
solutely depended  on ;  for  the  genuine  oils,  obtained  from  the 
same  subjects,  often  differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  those  drawn 
from  different  ones.  Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whose  oils  usually 
sink  in  water,  yield,  if  slowly  and  carefully  distilled,  oils  of 
great  fragrancy,  which  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous 
fluid  employed  in  their  distillation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  last  runnings  of  some  of  the  lighter  oils  prove  sometimes  so 
ponderous  as  to  sink  in  water. 

As  all  volatile  oils  agree  |n  the  general  properties  of  solubility 
in  spirit  of  wine,  indissolubility  in  water,  miscibility  with  water, 
by  the  intervention  of  certain  intermedia,  volatility  in  the  heat 
of  boiling  water,  &c,  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  variously 
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mixed  with  each  other,  or  the  dearer  sophisticated  with  the 
cheaper,  without  any  possibility  of  discorering  the  abuse  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind:  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  of  much 
advantage  to  the  purchaser,  if  he  had  infallible  criteria  of  the 
genuineness  of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  importance 
that  they  be  good,  as  that  they  be  genuine;  for  genuine  oils, 
from  inattentive  distillation,  and  long  and  careless  keeping,  are 
often  weaker,  both  in  smell  and  taste,  than  the  common  so- 
phisticated ones. 

The  smell  and  taste  seem  to  be  the  only  certain  te$t  of  which 
the  nature  of  the  thing  will  adipit  If  a  bark  should  have  in 
•very  respect  the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon,  and  should  be 
proved  indisputably  to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cinnamon 
tree ;  yet  if  it  want  the  cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a  low 
degree^  we  reject  it ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  oil.  It 
is  only  fipom  use  and  habit,  or  comparisons  with  specimens  of 
known  ./quality,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  goodness,  either  of  the 
drugs  ^nemselves,  or  of  their  oils. 

Most  of  the  volatile  oils,  indeed,  are  too  hot  and  pungent  to 
be  tasted  with  safety;  and  the  smell  of  the  subject  is  so  much 
concentrated  in  them,  that  a  small  variation  in  this  respect  is 
not  easily  distinguished ;  but  we  can  readily  dilute  them  tq  any 

£ignable  degree.     A  drop  of  the  oil  may  be  dissolved  in  spirit 

t  wine,  or  received  on  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  dissolved  by  that  in. 
termedium  in  water.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  it  thus  im- 
pregnates with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of  «flavour  which  it  com- 
municate? to  a  certain  determinate  quantity,  will  be  the  measure 
of  the  degree  of  goodness  of  the  oil. 

Compound  Infusion  of  Spearmint.     (Infusum  Mentha 
Yiridis  Compositum.) 

Take  of  the  leaves'  of  spearmint,  dried,  two  drachms ; 

— * boiling  water,  as  mucji  ^s  will  afford  six  ounces  of 

the  infusion,  when  filtered : 
Digest  for  half  an  hour,  in  a  covered  vessel;  strain  the  liquor 
when  cold,  and  then  add  of 

Double  refined  sugar,  two  drachms  ; 

Oil  of  spearmint,  three  drops,  dissolved  in 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamums,  half  an  ounce.     Mix* 

This  infusion  is  slightly  stimulating  and  diaphoretic,  and  forms 
a  very  agreeable  herb  tea,  which  may  be  used  in  any  quantity  in 
diet,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  remedies, 
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PEPPERMINT. 

MENTHA  PIPERITA. 


Gms  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospermia. 
Emeht.  Gjbn.  Chab.    Same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.     Flowers  capitate ;  Leaves  ovate,  petiolate :-  Stamens  of  the 
corolla  very  short. 

DESCRIPTION. 
Rises  two  feet  in  height.    Leaves  egg-shaped,  serrated,  pointed, 
of  a  dark  green,  standing  in  pairs,  upon  footstalks.     Flowers 
purple,  produced  in  terminal  spikes. 
HISTORY. 

This  species  of  mint  is  also  perennial,  and  a  native  of  Britain, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  very  great  quantities,  for  the  sake  of  its 
essential  oil.  It  flowers  in  August  and  September.  The  haves 
have  a  strong,  rather  agreeable  smell,  and  an  intensely  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  resembling  that  of  pepper,  and  accompanied  with, 
a  peculiar  sensation  of  colduess. 

Its  predominant  constituents  are  essential  oil  and  camphor, 
both  of  which  rise  in  distillation,  and  are  combined  in  what  13 
called  oil  of  peppermint. 
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470  TEPtlBMINT. 

MEDICA.L  USE. 
Peppermint  is  principally,  used  as  a  carminative  and  antispti* 
modic    ,The  distilled  water  is  a  domestic  .remedy  for  flatabat 
colic,  and  the  essential  oil  is  often  given  with  advantage,  in  doai 
of  a  few  drojn9  in  cramps  of  the  stomach. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Peppermint  Water.    (Aqua  Distillate  Mentha  Piperita.) 
Take  of  the  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 

water,  as  much  as  is  sufficient  to  prevent  burning: 

Distil  off  a  gallon.  This  has  been  known  to  allay  sickness  when 
nothing  else  would  succeed,  and  is  used  in  flatulent  colics.  A 
wine-glass  may  be  taken,  and  often  repeated.  It  is  especially 
ordered  with  opening  medicines,  to  prevent  the  gripings  that 
would  otherwise  accompany  them. 

Spirit  op  Peppermiht.    (Spiritas  Mentha  Piperita.) 

Take  of  the  herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  a  pound  and  a  half; 
— —  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ; 

water,  sufficient  to  prevent  burning : 

Distil  off  a  gallon.  This  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  die 
last,  but  in  a  smaller  dose. 

Note.  The  proof  spirit  usually  met  with  in  the  shops  is  veiy 
rarely  pure,  or  free  from  all  unpleasant  flavour,  which,  thoagh 
concealed  by  means  of  certain  additions,  plainly  discovers  itself 
when  employed  for  the  preparation  of  distilled  spirits.  Tais 
nauseous  flarour  does  not  begin  to  arise  till  after  the  alcohol  hat 
come  over,  which  is  the  very  time  that  the  virtues  of  the  ingre- 
dients begin  also  to  arise  mots*  plentifully ;  and  hence  the  Honor 
receives  an  ungrateful  taint  To  this  cause  principally  is  owing 
the  general  complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the. apothecary  ave 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  the  same  kind  prepared  by  the  <» 
stiller ;  the  latter  being  extremely  curious  in  rectifying  and  puri- 
fying the  spirits,  which  he  uses  for  what  he  calls  fine  goods,  froa 
all  unpleasant  flavour. 

Oil  op  Peppermint.    (Oleum  Volatile  Mentha  Piperita.) 
This  is  made  like  the  other  essential  oils,  and  is  frequently 
mixed  with  water,  and  this  is  passed  off  for  the  true  distiW 
peppermint  water ;  but  it  is  more  pungent  and  heating,  and  has 
leu  of  the  virtues  of  the  plant 
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PENNYROYAL  MINT. 

MENTHA  PULEGIUM. 

CUum  XIV.  Didynanlta.    OnUr  I,  Gynuiospermia. 
Estsrr.  Gaw.  Ca*a.     GtroOs-  rabeqaal,  four-deft;  the  broader  tadafa 

BMTgtnate  x  Stmmen*  erect,  distant. 
Sfbc  Cia*.    Flmr$  vertidllate:  Imvn  orate,  obtuse,  tnbcrentte :  Stan 

rather  anootb,  repeat.        __ ^_^_ 

DESCRIPTION. 

Thu  plant  rises  about  a  foot  The  leaf es  are  o?ate,  obtuse, 
of  a  bright  green,  and  stand  upon  short  footstalks  at  the  joints  of 
the  slam.    Flowers  in  whorls  at  the  joints,  of  a  pale  purple. 

HISTORY. 
This  is  also  perennial,  and  a  natire  of  Britain.    It  flowers  in 
September.     In  its  sensible  qualities,  it  is  warm,  pungent,  and 
aromatic,  somewhat  similar  to  spearmint,  but  Jess  agreeable. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
This  is  seldom  ordered  by  the  faculty,  but  is  used  as  a 
popular  remedy  with  much  confidence  in  obstructions  of  the 
courses,  or  when  these  are  attended  with  pain  or  hysteria.  The 
officinal  preparations  are  the  same  as  the  last;  a  simple  distilled 
water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oil. 
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GROUND  IVY. 

GLECOMA  HEDERACEA. 


Class  XIV.  Didynamia.    Ovitr  I.  Gymnospermia. 

Eusnt.  G*w.  Cha*.     The  -^n*A«r«  of  each  pair  connive  with  the  ether 

so  as  to  form  a  cross :  Calyx  five-cleft. 
Spec.  Char*    Leaves  kidney-shaped,  crenate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
Leaves  scolloped,  hairy,  in  opposite  pairs,  having  long  petioles, 
which  are  channelled.     Flowers  in  whorls,  on  short  peduncles, 
blue,  ringent,  upper  lip  bifid,  erect,  lower  divided  into  three 
lobes,  middle  one  emarginate. 

HISTORY. 
Found  common  under  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
This  plant  forms  one  qf  the  cries  in  London,  and  is  drunk  as 
tea,  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood.  Ray  relates  a  remarkable  cure  of 
a  Mr.  Oldacre,  who  by  snuffing  up  the  juice  of  this  plant  was 
cured  of  an  inveterate  head-ach.  His  words  are :  "  Saccos 
hujus  plantse  naribus  attrftctus  cephalalgiam  etiam  vehementissi- 
man  et  inveteratam  non  lenit  tan  turn  sed  penitus  aufert.  Medf. 
camentum  hoc  non  satis  potest  laudari,  si  res  ex  usu  vstfra*- 
rentur,  auro  aequiparandum." 
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COMMON  HOREHOUND- 

MARRUBIUM  VULGARE. 


Chut  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  I»  Gymnospermia. 
JBcsekt.  Gew.  Char.    Calyx  salver-shaped,  rigid,  with  ten  strict  Upper 

tip  of  the  corolla  bifid,  linear,  straight. 
Spec.  Char.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  setaceous,  uncinate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height.  Leaves  deeply 
serrated,  reined,  wrinkled,  hoary,  in  pairs,  standing  upon  thick, 
broad  footstalks.  Flowers  white,  in  whorls.  Calyx  cat  into 
ten  segments,  which  are  hooked  at  the  apex.  Lower  lip  of  the 
corolla  divided  into  three  segments,  largest  segment  emarginate, 
npper  lip  two-cleft. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows,  wild  on  road  sides 
and  among  rubbish,  and  flowers  in  July.  The  leaves  have  a 
Tery  strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  roughish,  very  bitter 
taste.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  270  watery,  and  30  al. 
cohoKc  extract ;  and  inversely,  150  alcoholic,  and  140  watery. 
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374  COMMOJf  HOBEHOt/frD. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
It  has  a  bitter  principle,  and  has  been  recommended  for  pi. 
tuitous  asthma,  coughs,  and  female  weaknesses;  and  Halter 
mentions  his  having  cured  a  consumption  by  means  of  tfl 
aqneoos  infusion.  The  dose  is  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  ex. 
pressed  juice,  or  the  infusion  of -half  a  handful  of  the  freak 
leaves,  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  drank  as  tea.  At 
present  the  following  is  chief?  employed  :— 

Candied  Horehound. 

Boil  some  horehonnd  till  the  juke  is  extracted.  Boil  up  some 
sugar  to  a  feather  (see  p.  390,  of  New  London  Family  Cook); 
add  your  juice  to  the  sugar,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  again  the 
same  height  Stir  it  with  a  spoon  against  the  sides  of  your  sugar 
pan  till  it  begins  to  grow  thick,  then  pour  it  into  a  paper  case 
that  is  dusted  with  fine  sugar,  and  cut  it  into  squares.  You  may 
dry  the  horehound,  and  put  it  into  the  sugar  finely  powdered 
and  sifted.  Small  pieces  are  put  into  the  mouth,  and  this  cer- 
tainly greatly  tends  to  allay  irritation ;  and  probably  the  bitter 
may  hare  some  good  effect  in  bracing  the  stomach,  and  heoce 
the  whole  system. 
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WILD   MARJORAM. 

ORIGANUM  VULGARE. 

CUm  XIV.  Didyoamia*    Order  I.  Gymnospenaia. 
Gbn.  Caaa.    StrohtU  tetragonal,  sptcatej  collecting  all  the  ca- 
lyxes.   •- 
Spbc  Cham.    Spttw  rabrotand,  paniculate,  conglomerate :  SraaUm  ovate, 
length  of  the  caly»  ^ 

DESCRIPTION. 
Tma  plant  rises  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  leaves  are  orate, 
pointed,  amooth  above,  beneath  downy,  In  pairs.  Flowers  ter- 
minal, of  a  pale  purple*  Upper  lip  erect,  bifid,  lower  trifid, 
segments  obtuse.  Filaments  long,  with  doable  anthers,  distant 
above,  below  forming  a 'cross. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  on  dry  chalky  bills  and  gravelly  soils ; 
flowers  in  July  and  August 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Dietflled  with  water  it  yields  a  moderate  quantity  of  a  very 
penetrating,  essential  oil,  which  has  been  much  extolled 
toothach  from  a  carious  tooth.    Tbe  dried  leaves  are 
as  tea,  and  to  some  palates  it  is  tery  grateful,  especially  to 
r©«  habits. 
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SWEET    MARJORAM. 

ORIGANUM  MARJORANA. 


Class  XIV.  Didynantia.    Order  I.  Gymnospennia. 
Eisner.  Gew.  Char.    The  same  as  tbe  last. 
Spec.  Ciar.    Leaves  ovate,  obtuse :  Spikes  subrotufld,  compact,  pubescent. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  rises  a  foot  and  a  half.     Leaves  egg-shaped,  obtuse, 
downy j  entire,  of  a  pale  green,  standing  in  pairs  upon  foot- 
stalks.    Flowers  very  email,  inconspicuous,  white.     Bracfctl 
leaves  numerous,  compact,  terminal. 

HI9TOKY. 
Native  of  Britain,  flowers  in  August. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
It  yields  fifteen  ounces  of  essential  oil  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  of  the  recent  plant.  This  oil,  if  kept  long,  becomes 
solid,  and  is  employed  also  for  the  toothach.  In  a  recent  stats 
it  has  been  applied  to  cancer,  and  some  report  with  advantage. 
This  may  obviate  at  any  rate  the  fcetor  attendant  upon  that  cruel 
disease;  It  is  chiefly  used  for  culinary  purposes,  as  in  making 
of  stuffing  for  veal,  &c 
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MOTHER  OF  THYME. 

THYMUS  SERPYLLUM. 


Om*$  XIV.  Didjnamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospermia. 
E"WT,  Geif .  Char.    The  throat  of  the  bilabiate  Calyx  enclosed  with 

▼aii. 

Spec.  Crab.    Flowers  capitate :  Stem  repent :  Leaves  flat,  obtuse,  ciliated 
at  the  base.  ^^^^^^ 

DESCRIPTION. 

J.  his  rises  from  four  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.     Leaves  ovate, 

entire,  smooth,  corered  with  glands,  fringed  with  hairs  towards 

the  base ;  in  pairs,  upon  short  footstalks.    Flowers  purple,  in 

whorls  around  the  stem,  also  terminal, 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain  on  heaths   and  mountainous  situations; 
flowers  in  July  and  August. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
This  also  is  made  into  tea  for  nervous  habits,  and  produces 
an  essential  oil ;  but  is  chiefly  employed  for  culinary  purposes* 
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COMMON  GARDEN  THYME. 

THYMUS   VULGARIS. 


CtauXlV.  Didynamia.    Order  I.  Gymnoipermia. 
KtsEHT.  Graf.  Cha*.    Same  at  the  last. 

Spec.  Cbaiu     Stem  erect:  Leave*  rerelnte*  ovate s  Fhwm  verticillate- 
spicate. 

DESCRIPTION: 
This  rises  a  foot  in  height.     leaves  small,  narrow,  elliptical, 
slightly  indented,  in  pairs,  standing  upon  short  petioles.    Flowers 
of  a  pale  purple. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  south  of  France;  flowers  from  May  till  August 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Like  the  last  it  abounds  with  an  essential  oil,  alsoanatfrs 
camphor,  but  is  employed  chiefly  for  culinary  purposes. 
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CALAMINT. 

THYMUS   CALAMINTA. 


t  Class  XIV.  Didynamia.     Order  I.  Gymnospermia. 

EassifT.  Gew.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Cbah.     Peduncles  many-flowered :  Flowers  axillary,  as  long  as  the 
leaves. 


DESCRIPTION. 
I  ii 1 8  plant  rises  one  or  two  feet,  with  an  upright,  quadran- 
gular, hairy  stem.  The  leaves  in  pairs,  ovate,  and  serrated, 
hairy  on  both  sides.  Calyx  hairy.  Corolla  also  hairy,  of  a 
light  violet.  *  Upper  lip  lilac-coloured  within,  lower  lip  pale 
within,  but  marked  with  three  round  dots,  and  a  few  short 
streaks  of  a  deeper  hue. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  roelissa  according  to  Woodville,  but  a  thymus  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Smith.  It  is  native  of  England,  and  flowers  during 
July  and  August. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  same  as  the  last. 

2r* 
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COMMON     BALM. 

MELISSA  OFFICINALIS. 


Class  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospermta. 
Embtt.  Gut.  Char.    Calyx  angular,  •carioee,  with  the  upper  Up  ascend- 

iog,  bifid. 
Brae  Ca  A  a.    Aocemec  axillary,  vrrticillate :  Pedicels  simple. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Stem  rises  two  or  three  feet.    Leaves  egg-shaped,  spreading, 
rough,  ribbed,  reined,  deeply  serrated,  of  a  bright  green,  placed 
upon  long  petioles.    Flowers  white,  ringent,  proceeding  from 
the  als  of  the  wings* 

HISTORY. 
Balm  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrennees,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  has 
a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  weak,  roughish,  aromatic  taste.  The 
young  shoots  have  the  strongest  flavour;  the  flowers,  aod  the 
herb  itself  when  old,  or  produced  in  very  moist  rich  soils  or 
rainy  seasons,  are  much  weaker  both  in  smell  and  taste. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
It  is  principally  used  in  the  form  ota  watery  infusion,  which 
b  drank  in  the  manner  of  tea. 
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DITTANY  OF  CRETE. 

ORIGANUM  DICTAMNUS. 


Cta$s  XIV.  Didjnamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospermia. 
Kttnrr.  Gew.  Char.    Strobile  foui>sided,  spiked, collecting  the  calyxes. 
8*£C.  Char.    Inferior  Leave*  tomentose:  Spikes  nodding. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  rises  about  a  foot    Lea?es  ovate,  blunt,  opposite,  on 

short  footstalks,    co?ered  with   soft  hairs.      Flowers  purple. 

Bracteae  numerous,  coloured.    Corolla  lipped,  upper  straight, 

under  cut  into  three  obtuse  lobes,  middle  one  largest. 

HISTORY. 
Flowers  from  June  till  August ;  natire  of  the  island  of  Candia, 
where  tomentose  plants  abound. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
The  Latin  poet  makes  it  vulnerary,  a  virtue  so  much  cele- 
brated in  the  dark  ages : 


-Non  Ula  feris  incognita  caprts 


Gramina,  cnm  tergo  volncres  habere  sagittc— JEv.  xii.  411. 
It  is  certainly  a  stimulant,  and  thought  to  be  emmenagogne; 
but  its  real  virtues  are  but  ill  understood  as  yet. 
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LAVENDER. 

LAVENDULA  SPICA. 


Class  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  P.  Gymnospermia. 
Ememt.  Gar.  Char.    Calyx  ovate,  subdentate,  supported  by  a  biaetea: 

Corolla  resapioe :  Stamina  within  the  tube. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  sessile,  lanceolate-linear,  revolnte  at  the  mwjiii: 

Spike  interrupted, 

DESCRIPTION. 

X  lant  bushy,  flowering  stem  erect,  often  rising  four  or  fire 
feet.  Leaves  numerous,  long,  narrow,  without  footstalks, 
mostly  opposite,  of  a  whitish  green  colour.  Flowers  in  ter- 
minal spikes,  of  a  bright  blue.  Corolla  ringent  Upper  lip 
cut  iqto  two  divisions,  lower  lip  into  three. 

HISTORY. 
Lavender  is  a  well  known,  small,  shrubby,  perennial  plant, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but  frequently  cultivated  re  oof 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  There  are  two  varieties. 
The  flowers  of  both  have  a  fragrant,  agreeable  smell,  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste  ;  the  broad-leaved  variety  is  the 
strongest  in  both  respects,  and  yields  in  distillation  thrice  at 
much  essential  oil  as  the  other;  its  oil  is  also  hotter,  and  sped- 
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LAVENDER.  583 

fically  heavier :  hence,  in  the  southern  parts  of  Franco,  where 
both  kinds  grow  wild,  this  only  is  used  for  the  distillation  of 
what  is  called  oil  of  )a?ender.  The  narrow-leaved  is  the  variety 
commonly  met  with  in  oar  gardens.  It  flowers  from  July  till' 
September* 

MEDICAL   VIRTUE. 

It  is  a  warm  cordial,  and  is  used  in  hysteria,  lowness,  and 
other  nervous  affections. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Spirit  of  Lavender. 
From  two  pounds  of  the  flowering  spikes  of  lavender,  accord- 
ing to  the  Edinburgh  college,  and  from  a  pound  and  a  half,  ac- 
cording to  the  London,  this  spirit  is  to  be  formed.  It  is  used 
as  an  analeptic  perfume ;  also  taken  inwardly,  in  case  of  faint- 
ing, from  a  drachm  to  half  an  ounce. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Lavender.     (Tinctura  Lavendulai 
Composita.) 

Take  of  the  spirit  of  lavender,  three  pounds ; 
1  spirit  of  rosemary,  one  pound ; 

cinnamon,  half  an  ounce; 

■  nutmeg,  the  same ; 

—  red  sanders,  three  drachms : 

Digest  for  ten  days  and  then  strain  off.  This  is  often  taken 
upon  sugar,  and  is  a  salutary  cordial,  far  preferable  to  drams, 
which  are  too  often  had  recourse  to  by  persons  feeling  a  great 
sinking,  or  depression  of  the  spirits. 

Lavender  Water. 

The  common  mode  of  preparing  this  is  to  put  three  drachms 
of  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  one  drachm  of  the  essence 
of  ambergris,  into  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine. 
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WOOD   BETONY. 

BETONICA  OFFICINALIS. 

CUus  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospennia. 
Ement.  Gew.  Char.    Superior  Lip  of  the  Corolla  flat,  rising:  Tube  cylio- 

drical :  Stamina  the  length  of  the  throat. 
Spec.  Char.     Spike  interrupted :  Upper  Lip  of  the  Corolla  entire,  Jtwr 

I*p>notched.  __^^b^»_ 

DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  a  foot  in  height.     The  stem  is  square,  and 

hairy.     Upper  leaves  on  short  footstalks,  the  lower  on  long, 

opposite,  hairy.    Flowers  in  spikes,  composed  of  several  whorls, 

of  a  purple  colour.    Bracteas  placed  under  the  flowers. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  Britain,  common  in  woods  and  heaths,  flowering 
in  August  and  Sptember. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

"  The  description  of  the  /3grovix»j  by  Dioscorides,^  says  Dr. 
Woodville,  "  applies  equally  to  many  of  the  other  verticillated 
plants  ;  he  also  states  it  to  be  purgative :  hence  it  seems  doubtful 
if  by  that  name  he  meant  our  plant."  But  its  root  both  vomits 
and  purges,  taken  in  the  smallest  dose. 

Antonius  Musa,  physician  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  filled  a 
whole  volume  with  enumerating  its  many  virtues;  it  cured  forty- 
seven  different  disorders ;  and  hence  the  proverb  still  existing, 
"  You  have  more  virtues  than  betony." 

Hildanus  boasts,  that  by  giving  two  drachms  to  the  dose  he  has 
cured  the  gout  in  others  and  himself.  Cullen  allows  it  to  be  a 
good  cephalic ;  and  Scopoli  says,  that  he  experienced  himself  its 
good  effects.  This  plant  merits  a  better  investigation  from  mo* 
dern  physicians  than  it  has  hitherto  received. 
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CREEPING  BUGLE. 

AJUGA  REPTANS. 


Class  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospennia. 
Encrr.  Gen.  Chak.    Superior  Lip  of  the  Corolla  small,  emarginate. 

Stamina  longer  than  the  gaperior  lip. 
Sroc.  Char.    Stem  tingle,  having  creeping  stolonei. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Stem  a  foot,  quadrangular,  at  the  base  stoloniferous,  prostrate, 
creeping.  Leaves  opposite,  obovate,  obtuse,  spreading.  Ver* 
ticils  many-flowered.    Corolla  blue,  with  a  white  throat. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  in  moist  meadows,  pastures,  and  woods; 
flowers  from  April  to  July. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

This  plant  has  some  degree  of  astringency,  but  fits  virtues  art 
as  yet  but  slightly  ascertained.  In  sore  throats,  without  much 
constitutional  derangement,  it  is  said  to  be  a  specific.  "  In  an* 
gina  absque  febre  valet  decoctum."  Memoires  de  P Academic  des 
Sciences,  anno  1754,  p.  514. 
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WATER  GERMANDER. 

TEUCRIUM  SC0RD1UM. 


Clots  XIV.  Didvnamia.    Order  I.  Gymnoppennia, 
Essbnt.  Gait.  Cha*.   No  superior  lip  of  the  CoroUa%  beyond  the  bate  two- 
parted. 
Spec  Char.    Leaves  oblong,  senile,  dentate-serrate :  Flown  paired,  ax* 
illary,  on  peduncles :  Stem  diffused. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  to  a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  in  pairs,  serrated, 
hairy,  oblong,  of  a  dusky  green,  sessile.  Flowers  in  whorls, 
at  the  base  of  the  lea? es,  often  two  together.  Upper  lip  as  if 
pone ;  under  lip  long,  of  a  purple  colour,  dentated  on  the  sides, 
HISTORY. 

It  is  native  of  England,  and  grows  in  marshy  situations,  flow- 
ering in  July  and  August.  The  leaves  possess  both  the  smell 
and  taste  of  garlic. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES.    • 

It  is  recommended  by  Galen  as  an  antipestilcntial,  who  relate* 
this  virtue  was  found  out  by  the  bodies  of  the  slain  not  equally 
corrupting  where  this  plant  abounded : — "  Cadavera  qusscanqae 
supra  scordium  forte  fortuna  ccciderant,  multo  minus  aliis  com- 
putruisse,  ea  pnesertim  ex  parte  qua  herbam  contigerat"  IA 
de  Antidot.  The  great  Boerhaa? e  says,  that  outwardly  applied 
it  stops  gangrene ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  used  with  great 
success  in  the  plague  which  rages  in  Turkey.  Chcnot  de  Puk> 
p.  132. 
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COMMON   BASIL. 

CLINOPODIUM  VULGARE. 


Cl/ust  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  I.  Gymnospermia. 
EttEirr.  Gsin.  Char.     Calyx  bilabiate :  Involucre  of  many  bristles  under 

the  whorl. 
Spec.  Char-.     Verticilli  hispid:  Br  ad  eat  setaceous:   Pedicels  branching: 

Leaves  obfturely  serrated. 


\ 


DESCRIPTION. 
Toe  stem  rises  about  a  foot.  The  leases  are  in  pairs,  ovate, 
rather  obtuse,  obscurely  serrated.  Verticilli  terminal,  and  ax. 
illary.  The  involucres  very  narrow,  shorter  than  the  calyx. 
Flowers  a  reddish  purple,  at  the  throat  hirsute,  having  round 
segments. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  Britain,  under  hedges  and  in  thickets,  on  a  calca- 
reous soil ;  flowers  in  August. 

MEDICAL   VIRTUE. 

It  is  aromatic,  and,  like  other  plants  of  that  class,  invigorates 
the  system,  and  produces  good  in  leucophlegmatic  habits,  espe- 
cially chlorosis,  or  the  green  sickness,  and  the  king's  e?  11. 
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COMMON   EYEBRIGHT. 

EUPHRASIA  OFFICINALIS. 


ClauXlV.  Dtdynamia.    Order  II.  Angiotpermia. 
Essewt.  Gew.  Char.    Corolla  four-cleft,  cylindrical:  Capntk  two-celled. 
8rac.  Char.    Leaves  ovate,  acutely  dentate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Stalk  a  few  inches  in  height.  Leaves  sessile,  opposite)  deeply 
serrated,  rather  hairy.  Flowers  sessile,  arising  from  the  ale  of 
the  leaves.  Corolla  two-lipped,  white,  streaked  with  purple 
lines.  Upper  lip  erect,  bifid;  under  three-lobed,  emarginate; 
middle  lobe  tinged  with  yellow. 

HISTORY. 
Common  in  barren  meadows,  producing  flowers  from  Jaljr 
till  September. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
The  juice  mixed  with  water  is  stimulant,  and  in  dimness  of 
sight,  or  weakness  of  the  eyes,  has  done  good.    Haller  boasts 
of  its  virtue,  where  valerian  has  also  been  giren  inwardly. 
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CHASTE    TREE. 

VITEX    AGNUS    CASTUS. 


Class  XIV.  Didyoamia.     Order  II.  Aogiospermia. 
E«kwt.  Gen.  Char.     CWyj  five- toothed:    Corolla,  limb  six-cleft:   Berry 

four-seeded. 
Spec.  Chak.    Leaves  digitate,  entire :  Spikes  verticillate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

X  his  tree,  or  shrub,  divides  into  numerous  branches.    Leaves 

opposite,  on  long  footstalks,  separated  into  five  portions,  which 

are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed.     Flowers  in  whorls,  of  a  bright 

red,  labiate,  divided  into  four  segments,  the  lowest  largest 

HISTORY, 

Native  of  Sicily,  but  braves  our  winters ;  flowers  in  October* 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
As  there  are  provocatives  to  procreation,  as  shell-fish,  eggs, 
and  roots  of  orchises  made  into  salep  for  the  male,  and  spare 
diet  and  the  use  of  steel  for  the  female,  so  it  is  possible  the 
chaste  tree  may  have  a  contrary  effect ;  and  hence  the  seeds  have 
been  called  Piper  monachorum  (Monk's  pepper),  who  flew  to 
them  when  they  found  the  spirit  to  be  willing,  but  the  flesh  weak* 
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FOXGLOVE. 

DIGITALIS. 


Class  XIV.  Didynamia.    Order  II.  Angfospennia. 
Embnt.  Gen.  Char.     Calyx  five-parted:    Corolla  bell-shaped,  five-cleft, 

bellied:  Capsules  ovate,  two-celled. 
$pec.  Char.    Leaves  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute :  Segments  of  the  ceifttM 

obtuse :  Upper  Lip  entire. 


DESCRIPTION. 
I  iie  stalk  is  erect,  tapering,  rises  four  or  five  fetU  Leates 
large,  oval,  wrinkled,  veined,  on  short  winged  footstalks,  downy 
underneath ;  the  bracteas  attendant  on  the  flowerstalks  are  small, 
spear-shaped,  and  sessile.  The  flowers  always  depend  on  on* 
tide;  these  are  purple,  bell-shaped,  marked  internally  with  iittlt 
dark-coloured  spots  placed  in  whitish  rings,  and  long  hairs  de* 
fend  the  entrance  of  the  tube;  hence  no  insects  erer  approach 
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this  flower.  The  flowerstalks  vary  in  length ;  aft  first  they  de- 
pend like  the  flowers,  afterwards  become  erect,  when  they  ele- 
vate a  two-celled  capsule  containing  many  blackish  seeds,  ex- 
posed to  observation  by  having  the  long  style  with  its  bifid 
stigma  attached  to  it,  and  the  segments  of  the  calyx  standing 

open. 

HISTORY. 

This  most  elegant  plant  is  found  common  all  over  England  in 
dry  sandy  soils,  also  more  frequent  by  the  sides  of  hedges ;  flowers 
in  July,  and  seeds  in  August ;  it  is  called  in  French  gent  de  Notre 
Dame,  from  its  corolla  having  a  leathery  substance. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

No  plant  has  been  more  esteemed  as  a  popular  remedy,  and 
till  of  late  little  attended  to  by  the  faculty,  and  still  its  many 
powerful  virtues  are  yet  unknown.  The  reader  will  be,  per- 
haps, surprised  to  find  the  following  account  in  the  Theatmm 
Botanicum  of  old  Parkinson,  in  chap,  lxxxii.  p.  653,  when  dis- 
coursing on  this  plant  :— 

VIRTUES. 

u  The  Italians  have  an  nsuall  proverbe  with  them  concerning 
this  herb?,  called  by  them  aralda,  which  is,  Aralda  tutte  piaghe 
salda:  Aralda  salveth  all  sores:  for  they  use  it  familiarly  to 
heale  any  fresh  or  greene  wound  or  cut,  the  leaves  being  but 
bruised  and  bound  too,  and  sometimes  also  they  use  the  juycein 
old  sores  to  dense  them,  dry  op  their  moysture,  and  heale  them 
the  more  speedily,  which  it  performeth  by  the  bitter  quality 
therein,  whereby  it  is  found  to  be  heating  and  drying,  and 
densing  withall ;  so  that  whensoever  there  is  neede  of  a  rarefy- 
ing or  extenuating  of  thick  toughe  flegme  and  viscous  humours 
troubling  the  chest  or  «tomacke,  the  decoction  or  juice  hereof 
made  up  with  some  sugar  or  honey  is  availeable,  as  also  to  dense 
and  purge  the  body  both  upwards  and  downe wards  sometimes, 
of  tough  flegme  and  clammy  humours,  and  to  open  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  spleene;  and  yet  notwithstanding  that 
these  qualities  are  found  to  bee  in  it,  there  are  but  few  physi- 
Hoos  in  our  times  that  put  it  to  these  uses,  but  is  in  a  manner 
wholly  neglected :  it  hath  beene  found  by  late  experience  to  be 
availeable  for  the  king's  evill,  the  herbe  bruised  and  applycd  to 
the  place,  or  the  juice  made  up  into  an  ointment  and  used  there- 
on :  and  it  hath  beene  of  later  experience  found  also  to  be  eflec- 
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taall  against  the  falling  sicknesse,  that  direr*  hare  beene  cored 
thereby ;  for  after  the  taking  of  the  decoction  of  two  handfulh 
thereof,  with  four  ounces  of  pollipody,  of  the  oake  bruised  made 
in  ale,  they  that  hare  beene  troubled  with  that  disease  26*  yeares, 
and  have  fallen  once  in  a  weeke  or  two  or  three  times  in  a  moneth, 
have  not  fallen  once  in  14  or  15  moneths,  that  is,  nntiU  the 
writing  hereof,  which  I  thiuke  may  be  sayd  to  be  an  absolute 
cure,  not  to  be  presumed  that  after  so  long  stay  it  should  re- 
turne  againe." 

Old  Gerard,  p.  791,  says: 

"  Foxgloue  boiled  in  water  or  wine,  and  drunken,  doth  cut 
and  consume  the  thicke  toughoesse  of  grosse  and  slimie  flegme 
and  naughty  humours  ;  it  openeth  also  the  stopping  of  the  liner, 
spleene,  and  milt,  and  of  other  inward  parts. 

"  The  same  taken  in  like  manner,  or  boiled  with  honied 
water  or  sugar,  doth  scoure  and  dense  the  brest,  ripeneth  and 
bringeth  forth  tough  and  clammie  flegme." 

Ray,  in  chap.  v.  De  Digitali,  p.  767,  speaking  of  the  tit- 
tues  of  the  foxglove,  says : 

"  Digitalis  herba  eroetica  est  Somerseti  Angliae  rustica  turba 
hujus  decocto  febricitantibus  purgationes  et  interdum  superpur* 
gationcs  et  voroitienes  humidiori{ras  alvo  molitur.  Lob.  Ob. 

"  Parkinsonus  efficacem  esse  contra  epilepsiam  affirmat,  si  duo 
ejus  manipuli  cum  J  iv.  polypodii  quercini  in  cerevisia  deco* 
quatur,  et  decoctum  propinetur.  Qui  enim  vigiuti  et  sex  annos 
continuos  eo  morbo  laborarant  ita  ut  singulis  mensibus  bis  terve 
caderent,  hujus  decocti  usu  penitus  liberati  sunt,  saltern  per  ia- 
tegros  sedecim  menses  ne  unum  quidem  paroxysmum  senserunL 
Verum  tnedicamentum  hoc  robustioribus  tantum  corwenti,  siquidem 
vioUnter  admodum  purgai  et  vomiliones  immanes  excitat. 

"  Strumosis  conducere  tritam  et  impositam  succumvc  ejus  in 
unguento  experientia  compertum  est.  Park.  Novi  plures  (inquit 
D.  Batesius  in  MS.  noudum  edito)  qui  in  strumosis  tnmoribns 
digitalis  floribus  valde  confiduut,  quos  quidam  in  butyro  MaiaJi, 
quot  possunt  immittentes  curant  insolandos  per  aestatem.  Ah? 
cum  adipe  porcino  mis  cent,  et  sub  terra  defodiunt  per  quadra- 
gintadies,  utrique  flores  cum  unguento  reservant,  una  linteis 
inducunt  et  tumoribus  applicant :  hosce  tumoribus  discutiendis 
Tel  maturandis,  ulceribus  detergendis  vel  explendis  sumxere  fe* 
runt  se  expertos.  Quinto  et  sexto  quoque  die  diacarthamo  pur. 
gaat,  interim  continue  decoctum  herb<e  Robertiana  prstbent; 
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pars  nlceris  rubens  parte  unguenti  tenuiore  ilHnatur :  para  autem 
crassior  unguenti  linteamini  imponatur,  quod  nunquam  mutetur. 
Sunt  qui  novella  et  primd  erumpentia  plant©  germioa  accipiunt, 
eoramque  succuni  expressum  in  hutyro  coquunt  ad  sued  con* 
snmptionem,-  atque  hoc  novo  succo  addito  bis  terve  repetunt 
,  "  N.  1.  Oportet  ut  paretur  sufficiens  quantitas  unguenti  eo 
anni  tempore  quo  flores  haberi  possunt,  cum  nonnunquam  in* 
teger  annus  atit  eo  amplius  ad  curam  perficiendam  requiratur. 

"  N.  2.  Quamvis  ulcera  primd  majora  fiant  ne  metuas,  si- 
qnidem  unguentum  postquam  humores  omnes  absumpserit  et  ex* 
aiccaverit,  ea  demum  sanabit  &  cute  obducet. 

"  N.  3.  Unguentum  hoc  in  scrophulis  humidis  et  purA  ma* 
multibus  praecipue  utile  est,  in  siccis  parum  valet ;  sed  ad  basi- 
licon  et  pnecipitatum  confugieudum.  Habui  ex  relatione  viri 
amicissimi,  turn  ret  herbariae  turn  totius  medicine  peritissimi 
D.  B.  Hulse. 

u  Proyerbium  est  Italieum,  Aralda  tutte  le  piaghe  salda  $  i.  et 
Digitalis  sanat  omnia  vulnera."  «  Digitalis  cures  every  wound.' 

Salmon  gives  the  foxglove  the  following  very  high  encomium  2 

"  This  specific,"  says  he,  in  the  New  London  Dispensatory, 
"  which  transcends  all  the  medicines  here  mentioned,  and  many 
others  besides,  is  the  herb  foxglove.  A  weak  decoction  of  the 
herb  in  water,  or  in  wine,  or  in  half  water  and  half  wine,  may 
be  drunk  as  ordinary  drink ;  and  of  the  juice  of  the  herb  and 
flowers  may  be  made  a  rob  or  syrup,  wilji  honey,  which  being 
taken,  three  spoonsful  at  a  time,  first  in  the  morning  fasting; 
second,  at  ten  in  the  morning;  thirdly,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ; 
•and  lastly,,  at  going  to  bed,  will  restore,  where  the  patient  is 
not  past  cure,  beyond  all  expectation.  It  cures  a  phthisis  or 
nicer  of  the  lungs  when  all  other  medicines  have  failed,  and  the 
sick  are  esteemed  past  cure :  but  as  it  is  a  very  strong  medica. 
ment,  and  emetic  withal,  so  it  ought  to  be  given  with  discretion, 
not  tt  transcend  the  strength  of  the  patient,  for  theft  instead  of 
doing  good  it  may  do  hurt;  and  therefore  the  syrup  ought  to 
be  taken  at  first  in  a  lesser  dose,  and  to  be  increased  as  you  see 
cause.  It  opens  the  breast  and  lungs,  frees  them  from  phlegm, 
and  cleansfs  the  ulcer  and  heals  it  when  all  other  remedies  act 
without  effect  I  have  known  it  to  do  wonders,  and  speak 
here  from  a  long  experience.  Persons  in  deep  consumptions, 
and  given  over  by  all  physicians,  have  by  the  use  of  this  herb 
been  strangely  recovered,  and  so  perfectly  as  to  grow  fat  again." 
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From  this  recommendation  I  hare  known  Miss  C— ,  a  coach* 
maker's  daughter,  and  others,  in  consumptions,  collect  the  freak 
plant  and  force  out  the  juice,  and  take  the  enormous  dose  here 
recommended,  three  spoonsful  (dessert-spoonsful),  four  times  m 
day,  and  with  manifest  advantage. 

This  remedy  is  found  advantageously  employed  in  the  follow- 
ing diseases : 

1.  In  inflammatory  diseases. 

The  pulse  is  sometimes  remarkably  diminished  by  the  use  of 
digitalis,  and  sometimes  as  remarkably  resisting  to  the  powers  of 
this  remedy.  We  hare  seen  the  pulse  sink  down  in  a  patient  at 
Guy's  Hospital  to  thirteen  beats  in  a  minute,  and  in  other  in* 
stances  as  much  as  three  ounces  of  the  tincture  has  been  taken 
without  the  smallest  alteration  in  the  pulse.  In  severe  colds, 
and  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  we  have  ordered  the  digitalis  in* 
stead  of  bleeding :  also  in  measles.  Considering  that  scarlet  fever 
is  a  mixture  of  high  inflammation  and  putrid  diathesis,  the  one 
running  into  the  other,  this  remedy  was  tried  by  us  in  large 
doses,  as  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  with  ten  drops 
of  antimonial  wine,  in  children  of  twelve  years  of  age  and  under  ; 
and  in  a  large  experience  in  the  St.  James's  charity  school,  and 
in  private  practice,  we  have  had  abundant  reason  to  approve  of 
this  discovery,  whereby  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  none 
have  died.  An  account  of  these  cures,  with  some  experiments 
made  with  the  foxglove  by  two  of  our  pupils,  was  given  to  die 
Bolt  Court  Medical  Society,  and  may  be  seen  in  their  Memoirs* 

2.  In  active  haemorrhages,  and  in  phthisis. 

Here  the  foxglove  does  essential  advantage ;  it  lowers  the  pulse 
without  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  strength,  and  should  be 
given  in  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  four  times  a  day. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Eeddoes,  containing  Observations  on  the  Use  of 
Digitalis  in  Pulmonary  Consumption,  with  two  Cases  ir+whick 
it  proved  permanently  successful.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.D., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Medicinal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir,  In  a  disease  so  generally  fatal  as  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and 
for  which,  though  frequently  sought  for,  no  certain  remedy  has 
hitherto  been  discovered,  it  seems  the  doty  of  every  intelligent 
physician  to  pursue,  if  possible,  an  original  plan,  to  ascertain 
the  effects  of  new  medicines,  or  to  re-apply  those  which,  though 
possessing  strong  powers,  caprice,  ignorance  and  apprehension 
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have  prematurely  laid  aside.  To  your  indefatigable  perseverance 
in  the  cultivation  and  application  of  chemical  science,  we  art 
indebted  for  a  novel  class  of  remedies,  which  bids  fair  to  remote 
or  alleviate  some  of  the  most  distressing  complaints  incident  to 
humanity.  To  the  disease  under  consideration  you  have  parti- 
cularly turned  your  attention,  and  sought  for  assistance,  not 
only  from  pneumatic  chemistry,  but  from  every  quarter  which 
held  forth  the  prospect  of  aid.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that,  complying  with  your  request,  I  now  communicate 
to  you  two  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  digitalis  purpurea  of 
Linnaeus  has  been  employed  with  permanent  success.  Though 
the  exhibition  of  digitalis  in  consumption  be  not  absolutely  new, 
yet  I  trust  the  mode  in  which  I  have  administered  it  has  a  claim 
to  that  appellation  ;  and  the  facts  brought  forward  prove,  what 
assuredly  is  of  vast  importance,  that  by  the  use  of  this  medicine 
the  pulse  may  be  lowered  to  forty  strokes  in  a  minute,  without 
toy  previous  sickness,  and  the  depression  continued  for  weeks 
together  with  the  happiest  consequences. 

As  every  physician  is  supposed  maturely  to  weigh  his  motives 
for  the  administration  of  any  medicine,  and  to  form  some  theory 
of  its  operation  at  least,  and  probable  effects,  it  may  not  be  un- 
necessary in  this  place  briefly  to  state  my  views  in  prescribing 
this  plant  in  cases  so  apparently  desperate. 

It  has  been  lately  maintained  by  the  most  celebrated  physio* 
logists,  among  whom  John  Hunter  stands  foremost,  that  pus  is 
a  secreted  fluid,  the  consequence  of  certain  diseased  motions  of 
the  extremities  of  the  blood-vessels ;  it  has  been  likewise  ascer- 
tained, that  hectic  fever  arises  only  from  the  matter  of  an  open 
nicer ;  that  what  is  termed  laudable  pus,  when  secluded  from  the 
air,  is  neither  capable  of  creating  fever,  nor,  except  by  its  gra- 
vity, can  it  irritate  the  parts  on  which  it  rests.  When  pus,  how- 
ever, is  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  it  rapidly  attracts  oxygen, 
an  acid  of  a  peculiar  kind  is  generated,  and  hectic  fever,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  absorption  of  aerated  matter,  is  produced.  Now  as 
an  ulcer  of  the  lungs  is  perpetually  exposed  to  a  stream  of  air, 
and  of  coarse  an  ichorous  poison  continually  forming  by  the 
nnkm  of  oxygen  with  secreted  matter,  an  important  curative 
process  would  seem  to  arise  from  promoting  absorption  so  ra. 
pidly  from  the  surface  of  the  diseased  parts,  that  the  pus  shall 
be  taken  up  as  soon  as  secreted,  and  consequently  its  combina- 
tion with  oxygen  prevented.    If  at  the  same  time  the  medicine 
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employed  to  promote  absorption  should  so  powerfully  retard 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  circulating  flunk,  that  the  irritating 
and  morbid  action  of  the  extremities  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
therefore  secretion  as  its  immediate  effect,  should  be  considerably 
diminished,  if  not  altogether  suspended,  another  most  salutary 
purpose  would  be  accomplished.  To  the  cautious  and  continued 
use  of  digitalis,  Sir,  I  looked  for  these  consequences,  though 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  render  them  sufficiently  permanent 
to  promote  a  cure,  was  necessarily  a  matter  of  great  doubt  It 
was  my  wish  also,  as  I  hay*,  mentioned  above,  to  effect  these 
changes  without  any  previous  sickness,  concluding,  that  should 
I  be  able  gradually  to  depress  the  circulation,  nausea,  as  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  effects,  might  be  excluded,  and  absorption,  toge- 
ther with  a  suppression  of  morbid  action  and  secretion,  still  be 
the  result. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  probably  arising  from  an  India* 
soluble  association  between  the  stomach  and  the  heart,  that  the 
pulse  generally  sinks  in  consequence  of  nausea ;  and  as  subse* 
quent  to  the  retardation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  absorption 
frequently  occurs,  it  has  been  supposed  that  nausea,  a  diminu- 
tion of  arterial  motion,  and  absorption,  are  mutually  and  neces- 
sarily related  to  each  other,  and  that  were  the  first  of  these  phe- 
nomena abstracted,  the  latter,  viz.  absorption,  would  not  be 
produced.  It  has  therefore  been  usually  attempted  to  promote 
pulmonary  absorption  through  the  medium  of  this  affection  of 
the  stomach,  whence  the  prescription  of  emetics,  of  sailing  at 
sea,  and  of  swinging,  to  induce  vertigo  and  sickness ;  and  the 
digitalis  has  been  hitherto  exhibited  with  this  view.  The  cases 
annexed,  however,  will  prove  that  the  circulation  may  be  safely, 
powerfully,  and  perhaps  more  permanently  retarded,  independent 
of  any  affection  of  the  stomach,  and  that  absorption  as  certainly 
follows  a  depression  thus  procured,  as  when  sickness  has  ushered 
it  in. 

The  preparation  of  digitalis  best  adapted  to  my  purpose,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  saturated  tincture ;  and  in  the  first  case  I  com- 
menced with  but  fifteen  drops  twice  a  day,  in  the  second  twenty. 
Mr.  Marris  gradually  increased  the  dose  of  tincture  until  he  took 
one  hundred  drops :  this  quantity  was  first  ordered  on  the  12th 
of  July,  when  the  pulse  beat  but  fifty  strokes  in  the  minute, 
and  was  continued  for  nine  days,  when  his  pulse  dropped  to 
forty.    Beyond  this  depression  I  thought  it  unsafe  to  proceed, 
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and  therefore  immediately  diminished  the  dose  of  tincture.  During 
the  interval  between  the  92d  of  June  and  the  1 7th  of  July,  though 
the  dose  of  the  digitalis  had  in  this  period  gradually  attained  to- 
ils maximum,  not  the  least  sickness  occurred,  nor  any  one  sym- 
ptom that  could  lead  to  apprehension.  On  the  17th,  however, 
a  considerable  intermission  of  the  pulse  took  place,  and  contU 
aued  for  better  than  a  fortnight,  though  without  occasioning  to 
the  patient  the  smallest  uneasy  sensation.  In  Mr.  Grimes's  case 
the  dose  of  tincture  was  pushed  to  ninety-six  drops  without  in* 
convenience,  and  his  pulse  fell  to  forty,  yet  no  intermission  was 
felt ;  nausea,  however,  and  vomiting  after  his  meals  supervened 
die  day  after  this  quantity  had  been  taken ;  these  cpntinued  four 
or  five  days,  and  were  only  alleviated  by  the  omission  of  the 
digitalis. 

Here  therefore,  in  one  instance,  one  hundred  drops,  in  an* 
other  ninety.six  of  the  saturated  tincture,  were,  by  gradually  in* 
creased  doses,  safely  introduced  into  the  system  of  very  debili* 
tated  patients,  before  either  sickness  or  irregularity  of  the  circu- 
lation appeared;  and  even  then  these  symptoms  proved  of  little 
moment,  as  the  first  was  speedily  removed,  and  the  second  pro* 
duced  no  inconvenience.  During  this  period  all  the  symptoms 
of  irritation  and  fever,  cough,  pain,  and  dyspncea  daily  grew 
better,  and  at  length  altogether  retired.  On  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  expectorated  matter,  the  digitalis  soon  exerted  a 
most  remarkable  effect,  either  promoting  its  absorption,  or  di- 
minishing its  secretion,  or  perhaps  both,  in  a  rapid  manner, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  deprived  it  of  its  ftetor. 

What,  however,  I  consider  as  of  most  importance  in  these 
cases,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  we  are  alone  indebted  for  a  cure, 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  retarding  the  circulation 
for  weeks  together,  by  the  use  of  this  medicine.  In  Mr.  Marris's 
case  the  pulse  never  rose  beyond  fifty  from  July  12th  to  August 
15th,  nor  in  Mr.  Grimes's  from  September  17th  to  October  8th ! 
How  greatly  every  salutary  purpose,  every  curative  intention, 
must  have  been  forwarded  by  this  permanent  depression  of  the 
circulating  powers,  must  be  obvious  to  every  medical  reader,  nor 
will  the  limits  of  a  letter  allow  me  to  expatiate  further  on  the 
subject ;  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  theory  laid  down,  and  the 
facts  now  given,  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  mutually  illustrate  each 
other. 
One  circumstance  of  disparity  in  the  two  cases  as  to  the  ope* 
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ration  of  the  digitalis,  should  be  mentioned ;  it  being  necessary 
with  Mr.  Marris,  after  the  pulse  bad  sunk  to  forty-four,  daily 
to  persist  in  the  use  of  a  dose  of  the  tincture,  to  maintain  the 
depression ;  and  one  day  when  the  pulse  was  below  fifty,  from  a 
wish  to  ascertain  the  result,  the  two  doses  of  the  tincture  were 
omitted,  and  the  pulse  next  morning  beat  112;  whereas  in  Mr. 
Grimes's  case,  though  the  digitalis  was  entirely  omitted  oa  tft* 
34th  of  September,  in  consequence  of  the  nausea,  on  the  3d  of 
October  the  pulse  had  not  risen  beyond  48. 

The  activity  of  this  medicine  is  so  great,  that  in  cases  where 
much  debility  is  present,  the  constant  attendance  of  a  person 
Well  apprized  of  its  mode  of  operation  and  effects,  should  be 
considered  as  absolutely  requisite.  Though  Mr.  Marris  was  at 
some  distance  from  me,  and  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
him  daily,  yet  was  I  free  from  any  anxiety  on  that  account,  as 
the  gentleman  with  whom  he  resided,  the  Re?.  John  HiWyard, 
of  Monks*£leigh,  was  not  only  well  versed  in  medical  science, 
but  paid  the  most  unwearied  attention^  both  to  the  progress  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  exhibition  and  effects  of  the  tincture. 

I  may,  I  think,  without  hesitation  affirm,  that  an  early  exhi- 
bition of  the  saturated  tincture  in  consumption,  will  in  general 
pro?e  successful ;  and  even  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced, 
provided  the  patient  has  but  strength  sufficient  left  to  endure  a 
gradual  depression  of  the  circulation,  a  result  equally  fortunate 
may  be  expected.  That  this  can  be  done,  even  in  circumstances 
of  debility,  to  an  extent  adequate  to  effect  a  cure,  and  without 
either  sickness,  languor,  or  loss  of  appetite,  the  cases  now  ap- 
pended will  satisfactorily  attest  I  have  only  to  wish,  Sir,  they 
may  contribute  somewhat  toward  promoting  the  great  and  humane 
design  in  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laudably  been  engaged. 
I  am,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  &c 

/  Nathan  Deakx, 

Badleigh,  Suffolk,  Feb.  21,  1799. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Fowler,  of  Satislury,  on  the  Cure  of  Consumption. 

I  send  you  (to  dispose  of  as  you  may  think  proper)  the  result 
of  most  of  the  trials  which  1  have  hitherto  made  of  the  digitalis 
in  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption.  As  I  began  to  give  it  more 
from  a  dissaus faction  with  the  remedies  usually  employed  in  this 
disease,  than  from  any  very  sanguine  expectation  of  success,  I 
took  no  notes  of  many  of  the  cases  in  which  I  first  used  it.    With 
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respect  to  these  I  can  therefore  supply  you  with  little  more  than 
the  dose  of  the  medicine,  and  its  more  prominent  effects. 

Obser? ing,  however,  that  it  in  no  case  did  harm ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  almost  uniformly  relief  ed  the  most  distressing  sym* 
ptoms  of  the  disease ;  and  that  in  some  it  appeared  even  to  have 
effected  a  cure,  I  began  to  collect,  as  carefully  as  I  could,  all 
the  material  circumstances  of  the  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
given ;  and  the  instances  of  its  good  effects,  which  I  am  now  to 
lay  before  you,  will,  I  hope,  induce  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
many  opportunities  which  must  occur  to  you,  for  giving  this 
subject  a  full  and  accurate  investigation. 
-  As  I  had  frequently  seen  large  doses  of  the  digitalis  given  by 
others,  and  had  myself  still  more  frequently  given  it  in  dropsical 
cases,  without  ever  observing  any  of  those  uncontrollable  and 
dangerous  effects  which  are  said  to  deter  many  from  its.  use,  my 
mind  was  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  its  probable  effects  in  phthisis, 
and  the  more  so  as  its  power  of  repressing  arterial  action,  and 
inducing  debility,  from  which  we  have  most  to  apprehend  ia 
dropsy,  was  the  very  quality  from  which,  properly  directed,  I 
hoped  to  derive  most  advantage  here* 

My  attention  was  indeed  first  directed  to  it  as  a  remedy  likely 
to  be  useful  in  phthisis,  T>y  its  almost  uniform  effect  of  rendering 
the  action  of  the  arteries  more  slow  than  natural,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  appears  to  excite  that  of  the  absorbents.  It  has 
long  been  known,  that  diseased  parts  of  the  body  may  be  re* 
ssoved  by  depriving  them  of  all  supply  of  blood  from  the  arte* 
lies ;  and  it  is  now  known,  that  where  this  cannot  with  safety 
be  attempted  to  so  full  an  extent,  on  account  of  the  intimate 
connection  subsisting  between  the  part  to  be  removed,  and  6uch 
as  we  wish  should  remain,  that  the  same  effect  may  be  produced 
by  diminishing  to  a  certain  degree  the  arterial  supply  of  the  part, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  leave  the  action  of  the  absorbents  ia 
full  force*  This  is  the  purpose  so  ably  effected  by  Mr.  Hunter's 
scientific  operation  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism :  and  I 
confess  that  I  was  not,  and  that  I  still  am  not  without  hope 
that  something  analogous  to  this  may  be  effected  by  the  opera, 
tion  of  digitalis  on  tubercles  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  But 
my  expectations  of  success  had  a  better  foundation  than  reason* 
tog  £  priori 

There  was  good  ground  to  believe  that  Dr.  Darwin  had  cured 
one  case  of  phthisis  by  a  strong  decoction  of  digitalis* 
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Dr.  Ferrfaur  bad  certainly  cored  by  an  infusion  of  this  plaai 
'four  cases  of  haemoptoe,  a  disease  nearly  connected  with  con- 
sumption ;  and  in  a  note  to  p.  18  of  his  second  volume,  be  says 
expressly,  that  he  has  "  repeatedly  stopped  the  progress  of  in- 
cipient consumption  by  administering  digitalis,  when  the  patient 
was  too  mnch  weakened  by  preceding  disease  to  bear  the  nsaai 
methods  of  lessening  the  impetus  of  the  circulating  system*** 

Dr.  Withering's  opinion  of  it  (notwithstanding  his  expressed 
wish  that  it  may  be  farther  tried  in  this  disease)  was  not,  it  is 
true,  Tery  encouraging ;  bnt  it  should  be  recollected,  that  even 
with  htm  it  succeeded  completely  in  one  case  (No.  cxz.),  that  it 
relieved  another  (No.  xl.)  Tery  far  advanced,  and  that  the  re- 
maining  cases  in  which  it  was  given  by  him  were  lost  before  re* 
coarse  was  had  to  the  digitalis. 

Case  1.  The  first  case  of  consumption,  in  which  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  effects  of  digitalis,  was  in  a  girl  re- 
ceived into  the  Stafford  infirmary,  under  the  care  of  my  friend 
Dr.  Edward  Alexander,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704.  I 
have  no  notes  of  this  case,  bat  I  perfectly  recollect  that  her 
symptoms  impressed  both  of  us  with  the  opinion  of  its  being  in- 
cipient consumption.  Her  cough  was  particularly  troublesome, 
and  her  pulse  very  quick.  The  suggestion  of  the  digitalis,  I 
believe,  came  from  me.  She  took  it  in  powder,  I  think  gr.  L 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Her  recovery  was  so  rapid,  and  ap- 
parently complete,  as  not  a  little  to  please  and  surprise  both  of 
us.  What  afterward*  became  of  her  J  had  no  opportunity  oC 
knowing. 

The  following  cases  of  out-patients,  for  whom  I  had  prescribed 
the  digitalis  at  the  Salisbury  infirmary,  are  by  no  means  so  full 
and  detailed  as  I  could  wish  them ;  but  the  unfavourable  dream- 
stances  under  which  medicines  are  administered  to  this  very  in- 
digent class  of  patients,  their  exposure  to  causes  perpetually 
counteracting  the  effects  of  remedies,  and  renewing  their  com- 
plaints, together  with  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  held 
out  but  little  encouragement  to  note  down  the  history  of  each 
individual's  disease  at  the  time  I  began  to  give  the  digitalis. 
Finding,  however,  that  all  of  them  gave  a  favourable  report  of 
the  effects  of  this  remedy,  that  it  uniformly  freed  them  from  die 
sensation  of  oppressive  tightness  about  the  chest,  quieted  their 
cough,  rendered  the  pulse  more  slow,  and,  wherever  hectic  fever 
and  profuse  n/i$iit  sweats  had  tajten  place,  put  a  stop  to  them; 
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I  endeavoured  to  aid  my  own  recollection  of  them  by  the  best  ac- 
counts which  I  could  collect  from  themselves.  The  doses  of  the 
remedies,  and  the  periods  during  which  they  were  used,  are  ac- 
curately transcribed  from  the  books  of  the  infirmary.— Then 
follow  the  cases,  which  it  would  be  needless  here  to  detail ;  they  may 
lessen  in  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge,  prk*- 
apeUij  from  the  West  of  England,  collected  by  Dr.  Beddoes. 

The  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  relating  his  own  experience,  says : 
In  fife  cases  of  imminent  or  incipient  consumption,  the  use  of 
digitalis  has  either  removed  the  complaint,  or,  by  producing  the 
most  deckled  good  effects,  affords  hope  of  success. 

A  young  lady,  with  light  eyes  and  hair,  of  very  feeble  con- 
formation, narrow  chested,  with  elevated  shoulder  blades,  and 
a  very  quick  pulse,  complained  of  a  hard  cough,  which  had  sue* 
ceeded  to  a  short  heckmg  cough,  of  shooting  pains  in  the  chest, 
and  more  fixed  pain  in  the  left  side,  shortness  of  breath,  chilli- 
ness, and  evening  feverishness,  succeeded  by  night  sweats.  She 
had  lately  begun  to  expectorate,  but  I  was  not  permitted  to  see 
the  expectoration.  Small  doses  of  digitalis  continued  for  three 
weeks,  commonly  at  the  rate  of  three  grains  of  die  powder  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  removed  all  these  symptoms.  No  sick- 
ness was  produced;  on  the  contrary,  the  appetite  was  restored 
under  the  use  of  the  medicine. 

Two  other  cases,  nearly  similar,  terminated  equally  favourably : 
only  that  in  these  sickness  was  produced ;  in  one  by  twenty-eight 
drops  of  the  tincture,  in  the  other  by  thirty-five ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  doses  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

Two  other  cases  are  in  progress,  continues  Dr.  Beddoes,  and 
shall  be  folly  related  hereafter*  In  one  the  attack  was  by  far 
the  most  severe  I  have  ever  known.  After  a  hard  cough  at* 
tended  by  decline  of  flesh  and  strength,  constant  indisposition, 
distinct  evening  fever-fit,  with  pulse  at  190,  but  no  expectora- 
tion, a  most  violent  pain  seked  the*  left  side,  which  rendered 
coughing  excruciatingly  painful.  The  patient's  habit,  weak 
poise,  and  general  loss  of  strength,  appeared  to  me  to  prohibit 
general  bleeding ;  and  topical  was  resisted.  .  I  trusted,  there- 
fore, to  the  tincture  of  digitalis.  This  in  a  month  has  removed 
the  cough  entirely ;  has  much  reduced  the  evening  exacerbation 
of  fever,  which  in  spite  of  two  doses  of  the  tincture  raises  the 
pulse  to  90,  though  it  be  CO  in  the  morning.  The  pain  of  the 
side  continues,  and  mixes  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  with  hope.  It 
js  however  less. 
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The  dose  was  gradually  raised  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops 
twice  a  day  ;  but  thirty  produced  bilious  vomiting.  More  thee 
twenty  cannot  be  taken  without  considerable  nausea,  vertigo,  or 
indistinctness  of  vision.  In  all  these  cases  except  the  first,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  avoid  great  nausea,  and  to  keep  the  prise 
be)ow  80.  It  would  be  60  in  the  morning,  and  near  100  in  the 
evening.  I  suspect  that  in  people  of  feeble  habit,  the  digitalis 
will  lose  its  effect  on  the  pulse  sooner  than  in  others ;  and  I 
suppose  the  above  hypothesis  applicable  to  the  fact. 

No  other  medicine,  except  an  occasional  aperient,  was  pre* 
scribed.  Great  sleepiness  seemed  the  gradation  between  the  or* 
dinary  state  and  depression.  The  patient  observed  that  it  was 
"  the  roost  sleepy  thing  she  had  ever  taken." 

The  other  case  now  in  progress  is  probably  not  a  case  of  tu- 
bercular consumption.  The  rest  I  take  to  be  certainly  so ;  aad 
I  apprehend  the  great  efficacy  of  the  digitalis  will  be  experienced 
in  tubercular  consumption. 

.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  has  gone,  which"  has  been  very 
extensive,  this  remedy  I  have  found  surpass  all  others  in  spittisg 
of  blood,  as  well  as  in  consumption,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever; 

3.  In  anasarcous  and  dropsical  ^fusion*. 

That  a  medicine  so  powerfully  instrumental  in  retarding  tht 
circulation,  so  liable  to  produce  oppressive  sickness,  together 
with  pain  and  giddiness  in  the  head,  should  have  been  freqoentiv 
attended  with  alarming  effects,  and  esteemed  by  many  even  si 
an  absolute  poison,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  when  it 
is  considered  that  among  the  poor,  where  it  was  at  first  chiefj 
used,  its  incautious  exhibition  would  naturally  lead  to  this  cos- 
elusion.  Even  Ray,  Boerhaave,  and  Haller,  mention  its  ops- 
ration  as  generally  deleterious ;  what,  however,  b  truly  extra- 
ordinary,  none  of  the  old  writers,  nor  any  of  die  modems,  I 
believe,  previous  to  the  year  1770,  have  mentioned  its  peculiar 
property  as  a  diuretic,  confining  themselves  principally  to  its 
administration  in  epilepsy  and  scrophulons  ulcerations.  Yet 
whilst  the  digitalis  was  generally  known  in  these  disorders,  si* 
though  seldom  regularly  practised,  yet  its  diuretic  effects  were 
wholly  overlooked ;  and  Dr.  Withering  has  the  undoebted  dais 
of  having  first  noticed  this  virtue  $  and  the  numerous  cases  re- 
lated by  him,  and  since  by  other  practitioners,  have  afforded  in* 
contestable  evidence  of  its  Curative  virtues  in  these  disorders. 
From  a  itry  extensive  experience  he  draws  the  following 
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elusion:  It  seldom  succeeds  in  men  of  gfeet  natural  strength, 
tense  fibre,  warm  skin,  florid  complexion,  or  with  a  tight  cordy 
pulse ;  on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  must  be  feeble  or  intermit- 
ting, the  countenance  pale,  the  lips  livid,  the  skin  cold,  the 
twoiien  belly  soft  and  fluctuating,  the  anasarcous  limbs  readily 
pitting  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  digitalis  seldom  fails  of  producing  a  cure,  but  seems 
peculiarly  adapted  where  there  is  water  in  the  chest 

This  eminent  physician  prefers  the  leaves  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  directs  that  the  stalks  and  midribs  of  the  leaves 
should  be  thrown  away,  and  that  the  remaining  part  should  be 
carefully  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  before  the  fire ;  and  he  says, 
that  if  they  be  well  dried,  they  rub  down  into  a  fine  powder  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour ;  and  that  they  may  be  either  given  in  sub* 
stance  or  in  infusion — when  given  in  substance,  the  dose  is  from 
i  to  three  grains,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with  aromatics,  or 
np  into  pills  with  soap  or  with  gum  ammoniac. 
-  When  it  is  given  in  infusion,  a  drachm  of  the  dried  leaves  is 
to  be  infused  for  four  hours  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water, 
and  then  the  liquor  to  be  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  an  ounce 
of  any  spirituous  water  is  to  be  added  to  it.  An  ounce  of  this 
infusion  is  a  mean  dose  for  an  adult  person,  which  may  be  re* 
peated  twice  in  the  day,  or  once  in  eight  hours ;  though  with 
some  particular  patients  one  dose  is  sufficient  in  the  day.  Dr. 
Withering  observes,  that  when  the  foxglove  is  given  in  large 
doses,  frequently  repeated,  it  occasions  sickness,  vomiting,  purg- 
ing,  giddiness,  confused  vision,  an  increased  secretion  of  urine, 
and  sometimes  an  inability  to  retain  it ;  a  slow  pulse,  so  as  not 
to  beat  above  thirty-five  strokes  in  the  minute ;  cold  sweat,  and 
even  syncope :  when  given  in  small  doses  he  has  found  it  pro* 
duce  many  of  these  symptoms,  but  in  a  slighter  degree. 
.  Sometimes  the  sickness  does  not  take  place  till  hours  after  the 
exhibition  of  the  medicine ;  the  discharge  by  urine  at  times  ac- 
companies the  sickness ;  at  other  times  it  is  checked  by  it;  and 
sometimes  it  does  not  conie  on  till  some  dajs  after. 

The  sickness  occasioned  by  the  digitalis  is  different  from  that 
occasioned  by  other  medicines ;  after  ceasing,  it  will  return  by 
intervals  as  violent  as  before,  for  three  or  four  days. 

Dr.  Withering  further  observes,  that  when  adults  take  either 
the  infusion  or  the  powder,  its  use  ought  to  be  continued  till  it 
nets  either  upon  the  kidneys  or  the  stomach,  or  the  bowels  or 
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the  pulse;  bat  that  as  soon  as  it  affects  any  of  these  organs,  its 
farther  use  ought  to  be  stopt ;  by  which  means  the  patient  wffl 
neither  suffer  from  its  exhibition,  nor  the  practitioner  be  (top 
pointed  in  his  expectations. 

During  its  operation  the  patient  should  drink  freely;  and  if 
the  water  of  the  dropsy  should  be  eradiated  quickly,  and  m 
large  quantity,  in  anasarcons  and  asoitical  cases,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  put  bandages  round  the  patient's  body,  in  order  in 
make  a  proper  compression;  and  when  distressing  sickness 
arises,  the  confectio  cardiaca,  spiritus  Miadereri,  infusions  of 
mint,  and  of  other  aromatics,  joined  to  the  use  of  gentle  opiates, 
are  the  best  remedies. 

Dr.  Darwin,  whose  account  of  the  effects  of  this  herb  has 
been  since  published  in  the  third  Tolume  of  the  London  Medical 
transactions,  used  a  decoction  in  place  of  an  infusion  of  it.  His 
decoction  was  made  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  fresh  j 
leares  from  two  pints  (lib.  ii.)  to  one,  adding  to  it  when  i 
two  ounces  of  rinous  spirit.  Of  this  decoction  the  doctor  ia 
dropsical  cases  ordered  the  patient  to  take  half  an  ounce  early 
in  the  morning,  and  to  repeat  the  dose  every  hoar  till  he  had 
taken  eight  or  nine,  or  till  sickness  or  some  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions were  induced.  The  hydropic  fluid  generally  disappeared 
the  next  day,  or  the  day  following  it,  without  any  repetition  of 
the.medicioe,  frequently  without  any  apparent  increased  eraena. 
tion ;  at  other  times  with  Tomittng,  and  a  large  flow  of  wine; 
and  sometimes  with  purging  stools.  Some  robust  people  took  a 
spoonful  and  a  half,  or  two  spoonfuls ;  but  as  some  of 
complained  of  rery  great  debility  during  its  operation,  it 1 
esteemed  more  prudent  to  use  an  under-dose,  than  to  ran  the 
risk  of  orer-dosing  it 

The  dropsical  patients  whom  Dr.  Darwin  treated  were  mostly 
past  the  meridian  of  life,  and  had  habituated  themseWes  to  drink. 
tag  too  great  a  quantity  of  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors.  Sons 
of  them  had  no  return  of  the  disorder ;  others  relapsed,  and  were 
obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  the  same  methods  three  or  four  dtf. 
ferent  times  in  the  space  of  a  year  or  two,  when  generally  a  less 
quantity  of  the  digitalis  answered  than  at  first  On  the  day 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  digitalis,  or  on  the  day  following  that, 
if  the  sickness  was  gone,  the  doctor  ordered  his  patients  to  take, 
twice  in  the  day,  either  some  of  an  infusion  of  the  stems  of  ar- 
tichokes, or  of  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  with  a  small  quantity 
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of  tome  chalybeate  medicine ;  and  to  take  a  grain  of  opium  every 
night  at  bed-time,  with  so  much  rhubarb  or  aloe  as  might  induce 
a  stool  daily ;  and  the  patients  were  exhorted  to  persist  for  some 
weeks  in  the  regular  use  of  opium,  without  increasing  or  di* 
shushing  the  dose,  as  it  seemed  to  be  particularly  advantageous 
to  them* 

Dr.  Ash,  who  formerly  practised  at  Birmingham,  and  who 
had  often  given  the  digitalis,  told  me*  that  he  used  to  order  a 
drachm  and  a  half  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  to  be  infused,  for 
four  hours,  in  eight  ounces  of  boiling  water ;  and  an  ounce  (or 
two  table  spoonfuls)  of  the  strained  liquor  to  be  taken  once  in 
four  hours,  in  the  dropsy. 

Great  apprehensions  were  at  first  entertained  of  this  remedy ; 
but  from  extensive  experience  I  can  assert,  that  we  seldom  find 
any  of  those  very  alarming  circumstances  said  to  be  attendant 
en  tins  remedy.  Where  a  sudden  sinking  takes  place,  it  is  from 
the  loss  of  tension  in  dropsical  patients,  as  those  experience  who 
have  been  tapped  in  delivery  at  chikLbirth,  and  for  the  want  of 
bandages  to  supply  the  place  of  the  distension  of  water.  In  a 
patient  who  had  an  ague  for  two  years,  I  ordered  a  tea-spoonful 
of  the  tincture  every  four  hours,  until  some  effect  should  be  in. 
duced,  when  three  ounces  were  first  taken ;  and  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Muscovy  Court,  for  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  took 
three  ounces  without  feeling  any  sensible  effect.  Seeing  common 
people  bny  the  herb  at  Covent  Garden,  and  boil  a  whole  hand, 
frl  for  one  dose  in  cases  of  dropsy,  yet  survive  and  become 
cared,  I  have  ceased  to  look  upon  this  remedy  in  the  class  of 
our  dangerous  poisions. 

4.  In  palpitation  of  thi  heart,  and  aneurism. 

As  might  be  expected,  no  remedy  succeeds  so  well  in  these  di- 
stressing cases  as  the  digitalis*  It  alleviates  the  symptoms,  and, 
properly  administered,  would  prolong  life  even  where  it  dotes  not 
produce  a  cure. 

6.  H  water  en  the  brat*  (hydrocephalus). 

The  digitalis  seems  applicable  in  this  disease,  and  answers  a 
two-fold  purpose,  by  lowering  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
promoting  absorption.  By  the  application  of  ether  to  the  head 
trery  hour,  which  by  evaporation  creates  a  great  degree  of  cold, 
and  the  administration  of  the  digitalis,  we  have  cured  the  most 
alarming  cases  of  this  fatal  disease,  even  when  convulsions  and 
strabismus  (squinting)  have  supervened. 
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6.  In  mania,  arising  from  an  effusion  of  water  on  the  train. 

7.  In  spasmodic  asthma. 

In  this  disease  the  greatest  advantage  has  been  produced,  pro* 
bebly  by  producing  absorption,  and  strengthening  the  habit, 
for  the  digitalis  acts  as  a  tonic 

8.  In  scrophulous  tumours. 

It  was  in  this  disease  that  the  digitalis  first  acquired  its  reputa- 
tion. Halier  reports,  that  a  scorbutic  leprosy  was  cured  by  a 
long  use  of  this  plant,  and  that  Zeyter,  by  bruising  its  fiowers 
along  with  lard,  has  cured  glandular  tumours,  and  that  a  do- 
plorable  case  of  evil  yielded  to  this  remedy.  The  expressed 
juice  mixed  with  linseed  meal  1  hare  tried  with  success  as  a  to- 
pical application  in  several  cases,  when  the  medicine  was  abo 
given  internally. 

9.  In  epilepsy. 

The  ancient  opinion  of  this  disease  often  yielding  to  the  ust 
of  the  digitalis  seems  confirmed  by  modern  experience.  Where 
this  disorder  has  been  induced  by  a  determination  of  blood  t» 
the  head,  we  have  succeeded  in  removing  this  afflicting  disorder. 

PREPARATIONS. 
Infusion  of  Foxglove.    (Infusum  Digitalis  Purpurea?.  E.) 

Take  of  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  drachm  ; 

— —  boiling  water,  eight  ounces ; 
■  spirit  of  cinnamon,  one  ounce : 

Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  filter. 

This  is  the  infusion  so  highly  recommended  by  Withering. 
Half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  of  it,  may  be  taken  twice  a-day  ia 
dropsical  complaints. 

Decoction  of  Foxglove.    (Decoct am  Digitalis.  D.) 

Take  of  foxglove  leaves,  dried,  one  drachm  ; 

■  water  as  much  as  will  furnish  a  strained  decoction  of 

eight  ounces,  by  measure : 
Place  the  vessel  upon  a  slow  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  bofls 
remove  it    Digest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  strain. 

This  decoction,  according  to  the  proportion  employed,  fa 
twenty  times  weaker  than  that  so  much  praised  by  Dr.  Darwin; 
but  with  a  medicine  of  so  great  acti? ity,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
be  able  to  regulate  the  doses  easily ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
strength  of  decoctions  is  not  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  the  menstruum  is  diminished* 
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Tihcture  or  Foxglove.    (Tinctura  Digitalis  Purpurea.  E.) 

Take  of  the  dried  leaves  of  foxglove,  one  ounce ; 

»  diluted  alcohol,  eight  ounces  ? 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

Tincture  of  Foxglove.    (Tinctura  Digitalis.  D.) 

Take  the  leaves  of  foxglove  (not  large  ones),  dried,  and  in 
coarse  powder,  two  ouyes ; 

proof  spirit,  one  pint : 

Digest  for  seven  days,  aud  filter. 

This  tincture  is  a  ybtj  powerful  medicine,  and  contains  the 
virtues  of  the  foxglove  in  a  very  manageable  form.  Like  every 
other  form  in  which  foxglove  is  given,  except  in  scarlet  fever, 
it  should  be  given  in  very  small  doses  at  first,  such  as  from  ten 
to  twenty  drops,  and  cautiously  increased. 

When  the  digitalis  is  disposed  to  excite  looseness,  opium  may 
be  advantageously  conjoined  with  it ;  and  when  the  bowels  are 
tardy,  jalap  may  be  given  at  the  same  time,  without  interfering 
with  its  diuretic  effects.  During  its  operation  in  this  way,  the 
patient  should  drink  very  freely.  Two  cases  of  phthisis  are  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Gregg,  in  which  it  produced  a  copious  ptyalism* 
In  those  cases  where  we  administered  the  foxglove  in  scarlet 
fever  above  recorded,  a  most  copious  ptyalism  was  generally 

produced. 

PRESCRIPTION. 

J£.  1.  Take  of  the  powder  of  foxglove       -    -     grains    6, 

— -. compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  drachm  I : 

Make  into  a  powder,  which  divide  into  six  parts,  of  which  take 
one  twice  a  day. 
"  I£.  2.  Take  of  the  powder  of  foxglove    •    grain     1, 
■    ■   conserve  of  hips    -    .    -    drachm  \ : 
Make  into  a  bolus,  send  at  the  same  time  three  or  four  others. 
One  is  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 

I£.  3.  Take  of  the  powder  of  foxglove      -      -    grains  10, 
■  compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  drachm  £, 

opiate  confection,  as  much  as  is  sufficient: 

Make  into  ten  pills,  of  which  take  one  three  times  a  day. 
r£.  4.  Take  of  the  dried  powder  of  foxglove,  drachm  1, 
'  boiling  water,  a  pint : 
Macerate  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain ;  add  to  the 
strained  liquor  two  ounces  of  the  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
moms.   The  dose  is  two  table*spoonsful  three  times  a  day. 
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COCHLEARIA  OFFICINALIS. 


Class  XV.  Tetradynamia.    Order  I.  SUicttlosa. 
Es8bht.  Gen.  Ckar.     Silicic  emargtaate,  turgid,  scabroai :    Fahet  pk- 

bous,  obtuse. 
Spec.  Char.      Radical  Leaves  cordate-subrotund :   Stem  Leave*  Mof, 

somewhat  sinuate. 

ii^i 

Description. 

This  plant  reaches  ff?e  or  six  inches  in  height.  The  radical 
leaves  are  fleshy,  and  stand  npon  long  footstalks;  those  of  tb# 
stem  are  sessile,  alternate,  dentated  with  large  teeth.  The 
flowers  are  white,  terminating  the  branches  in  thick  duster* 
The  pod  is  nearly  globular,  containing  several  rough  seeds. 

HISTORY. 
Found  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and  in  Scotland;  &o 
near  the  sea  shore :  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

We  hare  the  testimony  of  its  great  use  in  scurvy  not  only 
by  physicians  but  naTigators,  as  Anson,  Linscoten,  Maaertens, 
JBgede,  and  others.  Forster  found  it  in  abundance  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea.  It  produces  an  essential  oil,  so  ponderous  as 
to  sink  in  water.  It  should  be  eaten  as  salad,  or  the  expressed 
juice  mixed  with  some  convenient  vehicle. 

PREPARATIONS. 

Compound  Juice  of  Scurvy-Grass.    (Succus  Cochlear** 
Compositus.  L.) 

Take  of  juice  of  garden  scurvy-grass,  two  pints ; 

■  brooklime, 

-  water-cresses,  of  each  one  pint ; 

■  Seville  oranges,  twenty  ounces,  by  measure  i 

Mix  them,  and,  after  the  feces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, or  strain  it. 

Edin. 

Take  of  juice  of  scnrvy-grass, 

■       »"  water*cresses,  expressed  from  fresh-gathered 
herbs, 

>  Seville  oranges,  of  each  two  pounds ; 


spirit  of  nutmegs,  half  a  pound ; 


Mix  them,  and  let  them  stand  till  the  feces  have  subsided ;  then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Both  these  compositions  are  of  considerable  use  for  the  pur* 
poses  expressed  in  the  name:  the  orange  juice  is  an  excellent  as- 
sistant to  the  scurvy  ..grass,  and  other  acrid  antiscorbutics,  which, 
when  thus  mixed,  have  been  found  from  experience  to  produce 
much  better  effects  than  when  employed  by  themselves.  They 
may  be  taken  in  doses,  from  an  ounce  or  two  to  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a  day  ;  they  generally  increase  the  tiru 
nary  secretion,  and  sometimes  induce  a  laxative  habit. 

The  juices  of  succulent  plants  are  obtained  by  expression* 
They  are  of  a  very  compound  nature,  consisting  of  the  sap,  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  faecula,  mixed  together.  When  first  pro- 
cured they  are  very  high  coloured,  turbid,  and  loaded  with  pa- 
renchymatous matter.  They  may  be  purified  by  rest,  filtration, 
heat,  and  clarification.  Rest  may  be  employed  with  juices 
which  are  very  fluid,  do  not  contain  volatile  matter,  and  are 
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not  susceptible  of  alteration,  and  with  sub-acid  juices,  as  that 
of  lemons.  By  rest  these  undergo  a  kind  of  slight  fermentation, 
and  all  their  mucilaginous  and  other  viscid  parts  separate.  Fil- 
tration is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  means  of  defecation,  but  it  is 
tedious,  and  applicable  only  to  very  fluid  juices.  In  many  in- 
stances it  may  be  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  The  ac- 
tion of  heat  is  more  expeditious,  and  is  employed  for  juices 
which  are  very  alterable,  or  which  contain  volatile  matters.  It 
is  performed  by  introducing  the  juice  into  a  matrass,  and  im- 
mersing it  in  boiling  water  for  some  minutes.  The  fecul*  art 
coagulated,  and  easily  separated  by  filtration.  Clarification  by 
white  of  egg  can  only  be  used  for  very  viscid  mucilaginous 
juices,  which  contain  nothing  volatile.  The  white  of  two  eggs 
may  be  allowed  to  each  pint  of  juice.  They  are  beat  to  a  fine 
froth,  the  juice  gradually  mixed  with  them,  and  tlje  whole 
brought  to  ebullition.  The .  albumen  coagulating,  envelops  all 
the  parenchymatous  and  feculent  matters,  and  the  juice  now 
passes  the  filter  readily.  By  this  process  juices  are  rendered 
sufficiently  fine ;  but  the  heat  employed  deepens  their  colour, 
and  manifestly  alters  them,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a  defecating 
but  a  decomposing  process.  When  depurated,  juices  are  yel- 
low or  red,  but  ne?er  green.    ■ 

The  fluids  thus  extracted  from  succulent  fruits,  whether  acid 
or  sweet ;  from  most  of  the  acrid  herbs,  as  scurvy-grass  and 
water-cresses;  from  the  acid  herbs,  as  sorrel  and  wood-sorrel; 
from  the  aperient  lactescent  plants,  as  dandelion  and  hawk  weed; 
and  from  various  other  vegetables,  contain  great  part  of  the  pe- 
culiar taste  and  virtues  of  the  respective  subjects.  The  juices, 
on  the  other  hand,  extracted  from  most  of  the  aromatic  herbs, 
have  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and  seem 
to  differ  little  from  decoctions  of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have  been  dissipated.  Many  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet,  hyacinth,  not  only  im- 
part nothing  of  their  fragrance  to  their  juice,  but  have  it  totally 
destroyed  by  the  previous  bruising.  From  want  of  sufficient 
attention  to  these  particulars,  practitioners  have  been  frequently 
deceived  in  the  effects  of  preparations  of  this  class :  juice  of  mint 
has  been  often  prescribed  as  a  stomachic,  though  it  wants  those 
qualities  by  which  mint  itself  and  its  other  preparations  operate. 

There  are  differences  as  great  in  regard  to  their  preserving 
those  virtues,  and  this  independently  of  the  volatility  o(  the 
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actire  matter,  or  its  disposition  to  exhale.  Even  the  rolatile 
rirtae  of  scurvy-grass  may,  by  the  above  method,  be  preserved 
almost  entire  in  its  juice  for  a  considerable  time;  while  the  ac- 
tive parts  of  the  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  separate 
and  settle  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  fluid  part  inert  Juices  of 
arum  root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and  other  vegetables,  in  like 
manner  allow  their  medicinal  parts  to  settle  at  the  bottom. 

If  juices  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time,  about 
one-fortieth  part  of  their  weight  of  good"  spirit  of  wine  may  be 
added,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  stand  as  before :  a  fresh  sedi- 
ment will  now  be  deposited,  from  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  off,  strained  again,  and  put  into  small  bottles  which  have 
been  washed  with  spirit,  and  dried.  A  little  oil  is  to  be  poured 
on  the  surface,  so  as  very  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the 
mouths  closed  with  leather,  paper,  or  stopped  with  straw,  as 
the  flasks  are  in  which  Florence  oil  is  brought  to  us :  this  serves 
to  keep  out  dust,  and  suffers  the  air  to  escape,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  arises  from  all  vegetable  liquors,  and  which  would 
otherwise  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  glasses ;  or,  being  im- 
bibed afresh,  render  their  contents  vapid  and  foul.  The  bottles 
are  to  be  kept  on  the  bottom  of  a  good  cellar  or  vanlt,  placed 
up  to  the  necks  in  sand.  By  this  method  some  juices  may  be 
preserved  for  a  year  or  two,  and  others  for  a  much  longer  time ; 
though,  whatever  care  be  taken,  they  are  found  to  answer  better 
when  fresh ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  preserving  them,  they 
have  of  late  been  very  much  laid  aside,  especially  since  we  have 
been  provided  with  more  convenient  and  useful  remedies. 
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HORSE-RADISH. 

COCHLEARIA  ARMORACEA. 


Clou  XV.  Tetradynamia.    Order  I.  Siliculosa. 
Eisent.  Gen.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.    Radical  Leaves  large,  lanceolate,  crenate:  Stem  Leaves  cat, 
and  entire. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  two  or  three  feet  in  height.     Radical  leaves 
stand  on  strong  footstalks,  those  on  the  stem  on  scarcely  any. 
Flowers  white,  terminating  the  branches  in  thick  clusters,  and 
arising  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaf. 

HISTORY. 
Found  wild  in  several  parts  of  England,  especially  about  rub- 
bish and  the  sides  of  ditches,  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen* 
gardens,  thriving  greatly  by  its  roots,  and  flowering  in  May. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  I  have  found  that  one  drachm  of  the  root, 
fresh,  scraped  down,  was  enough  for  four  ounces  of  water,  to 
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Jbe  infused  in  a  close  Tcssel  for  two  hours,  and  made  into  a  syrup, 
with  double  its  weight  in  sugar.  A  tea- spoonful  or  two  6f  this 
syrup,  swallowed  leisurely,  and  occasionally  repeated,  we  have 
often  found  very  suddenly  effectual  in  curing  of  hoarseness.  It 
may  be  used  in  £eumatic  affections  as  a  rubefacient.  Employed 
as  condiment  it  stimulates  the  stomach,  and,  where  much  is  eaten 
at  a  time,  promotes  digestion.  We  chiefly  use  it  with  roast  beef, 
which  is  occasionally  Tery  tough.  Bergius  relates  that  palsy  and 
scurvy  have  been  cured  by  swallowing  large  pieces  cut  in  the 
form  of  pills,  as  mustard -seed  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
have  known  a  strong  decoction  of  this  root  drunk  as  an  emetic, 
and  relieve  pituitous  asthma  more  than  any  other  means.  This 
plant  should  be  much  used  with  all  phlegmatic  habits  in  diet, 
especially  such  as  are  afflicted  with  the  dropsy. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Horse-Radish.    (Spiritus  Raphani 
Com  posit  us.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  fresh  horse-radish  root, 

>   dried  outer  rind  of  Seville  oranges,  of  each,  two 
pounds ; 

■  fresh  herb  of  garden  scurvy-grass,  four  pounds ; 

bruised  nutmegs,  one  ounce; 

■  proof  spirit,  two  gallons ; 

water,  sufficient  to  prevent  empyreuma : 


Draw  off  two  gallons. 

This  is  an  aromatic  acrid  spirituous  liquor,  and  was  formerly 
thought  to  have  high  antiscorbutic  properties. 
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COMMON  BLACK  MUSTARD. 

SIN  APIS    NIGRA. 


CtasiXV.  Tetradynamia.     Order  II.  Siliquosa. 
Ehsest*  Gew.  Char.     Calyx  spreading :  Claw  of  the  Petal  straight :  Glands 

betwixt  the  shorter  stamina  arid  the  pistiNum;  and  betwixt  the  long  aod 

the  calyx. 
Spec*  Char*    SiUque  smooth,  pressing  on  the  stem* 


DESCRIPTION* 

1  iiis  plant  rises  three  feet  Leaves  near  the  root  large,  irre- 
gularly heart-shaped,  and  pin  a  a ti  fid  or  lobed  at  the  base;  those 
on  the  branches  narrow,  poiuted,  entire.  Flowers  terminate 
the  branches,  of  a  bright  yellow. 

HISTORY. 

Common  in  corn-fields  and  banks  of  ditches,  is  cultivated  for 

use,  and  flowers  in  June.     There  are  two  kinds ;  the  common 

black  mustard,  haying  blackish  seeds,  and  the  white,  which  has 

lighter  seeds,  but  they  do  not  differ  in  qualities*   White  mustard- 
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•ee<k  when  mixed  with  water,  sends  out  Tery  volatile,  pungent 
effluvia.  It  abounds  with  oily,  gum-resinous,  and  earthy  fixed 
parts ;  its  oil,  got  by  expression,  is  almost  as  mild  as  that  pro- 
cared  from  sweet  almonds. 

MEDICAL  •VIRTUES. 
It  is  given  as  a  warm,  cordial  medicine,  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  where  (here  is  too  much  viscid  phlegm ;  and  in  chronic 
diseases,  where  there  is  too  languid  a  circulation.  It  sometimes 
proves  a  strong  diuretic ;  and  we  have  an  instance,  related  by 
Dr.  Mead,  where  the  waters  of  a  dropsy  were  all  evacuated  by 
urine,  from  taking  a  spoonful  of  the  unbruised  mustard- seed 
twice  a  day.  It  is  likewise  prescribed  in  this  form  as  a  warm 
cordial  medicine  in  palsies ;  and  has  had  a  good  effect  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  when  taken  in  the  same  way.  Bruised  mustard- 
seed,  or  its  (towers,  mixed  with  warm  water,  proves  a  speedy 
and  safe  emetic,  and  is  often  used  as  such  in  paralytic  cases* 

PREPARATIONS. 
Mcstard  Cataplasm.    (Cataplasma  Sinapeos.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  mustard-seed,  powdered, 

■  crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a  pound ; 

vinegar,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Mix,  and  make  a  cataplasm. 

(Sinapisms  may  be  made  stronger  by  adding  of  horse-radish, 

scraped,  two  ounces,  D.) 

Cataplasms  of  this  kind  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  sinapisms.  They  were  formerly  frequently  prepared  in  a 
more  complicated  state,  containing  garlic,  black  soap,  and  other 
similar  articles ;  but  the  above  simple  form  will  answer  every 
purpose  which  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing.  They  are 
employed  only  as  stimulants :  they  often  inflame  the  part,  and 
raise  blisters,  but  not  so  perfectly  as  cantharides.  They  are 
frequently  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  the  low  state  of 
acute  diseases,  for  raising  the  pulse  and  relieving  the  head.  The 
chief  advantage  they  have,  depends  on  the  suddenness  of  their 
action. 

Compound  Plaster  op  Spanish  Flies.    (Emplastram  Melocs 
Vesicatorii  Compositum.  £.) 

Take  of  Burgundy  pitch, 
« Venice  turpentine, 
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Take  of  cantharkies,  each  twelve  parts ; 

■■  yellow  wax,  four  parts ; 

■  sub-acetite  of  copper,  two  parts; 

■  mustard.seed, 

—  black  pepper,  each  one  part : 
Having  first  melted  the  pitch  and  wax,  add  the  turpentine,  and 
to  these,  in  fusion,  and  still  hot,  add  the  other  ingredients,  re- 
duced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed,  and  stir  the  whole  carefully 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  infallible  blistering  plaster. 
It  certainly  contains  a  sufficient  variety  of  stimulating  ingre- 
dients. Where  a  quicker  action  is  required,  this  is  a  better  form 
than  the  ordinary  blister,  but  less  suited  for  very  irritable  skins, 
or  for  children* 

PRESCRIPTION. 
R.  I*  Take  of  mustard-seed, 

horse-radish  root,  of  each,  drachms  2, 

■  boiling  water,  a  pint : 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  then  strain ;  add  to  the  strained  liquor, 
ginger  in  powder  two  drachms,  and  aromatic  confection  one 
drachm,  of  which  take  a  table-spoonful  four  times  a  day,  in 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  and  paralytic  disorders. 
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WATER-CRESSES. 

SISYMBRIUM  NASTURTIUM, 


Class  XV.  Tetradynamia.     Order  II.  Siliqnosa. 

£gscn t.  Gut.  Char.  Siliqua  opening  with  nearly  straight  lines :  Calyx 
spreading:  Corolla  spreading. 

Spec.  Chah.  SiUques  declining:  Zeaves  pinnate,  with  the  pinnss  sub- 
cordate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
A  small  aquatic  plant  found  in  ditches.    The  stalks  are  thick, 
and  alternately  branched.  Stem  with  angular  projections.  Leaves 
alternate,  lanceolate,  pinnate,  having  above  one  pair,  and  below 
two  to  five  pair  of  pinnae,  terminating  in  an  odd  one,  which  is 
the  largest*     Pinnae  oblong,  irregularly  crenate,  blunt,  opposite, 
sessile,  orate,  obtuse,    rarely  any  veins  beneath,   of  a  bright 
green,  those  nearest  the  stem  smallest.     Lower  leaves  nearly 
heart-shaped.    Flowers  on  short  terminal  spikes,  white. 
HISTORY. 
Common  in  wet  ditches  and  brooks,  where  it  is  gathered  by 
simplers.     Professor  Martyn,  in  his  Letters  on  Botany,  ad- 
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dressed  to  a  young  Lady,  which  never  can,  be  too  much  praised, 
says,  We  hare  another  instance  of  fatal  confusion,  not  in  two 
plants  of  this  tribe,  but  in  one  of  this  with  another  of  a  different 
class ;  namely,  of  the  creeping  water- parsnep*  with  water-cressr , 
which  belongs  to  the  cruciform  flowers.  You  are  so  well  mis- 
tress of  both  tribes,  that  it  is^ impossible  you  should  mistake 
them  when  in  flower ;  but  this  is  not  the  time  when  water-cresses 
are  eaten,  and  this  plant  is  so  different  in  its  flowering  state, 
that  I  am  persuaded  an  eater  of  it  would  think  himself  imposed 
upon  if  he  were  then  shown  it  for  water-cresses.  When  they 
are  both  young  they  are  really  not  unlike  ;  and  since  they  fre- 
quently grow  together,  the  one  may  sometimes  be  gathered  for 
the  other ;  though  I  must  confess  that  I  have  not  met  with  the 
mistake  more  than  twice,  and  that  only  in  a  single  piece  among 
a  considerable  quantity :  however,  the  leaves  of  water-parsnep 
are  of  a  light  green;  the  small  leaves  composing  the  whole 
winged  or  pinnate  leaf  are  longer  and  narrower,  serrated  on  the 
edges,  and  pointed  at  the  end ;  whereas  those  of  water-cresses 
have  a  tincture  of  brown  upon  them,  the  leaflets  are  roundish, 
and  particularly  the  odd  one  at  the  end  is  very  large  and  Moot, 
and  they  are  none  of  them  regularly  serrated,  but  have  onlj  « 
few  indentures  on  their  edges. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  admirable  author  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory 
says,  Water-cress  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant  and  diuretic;  for 
these  purposes  the  expressed  juice,  which  contains  the  peculiar 
taste  and  pungency  of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  It  should 
be  at  the  same  time  eaten  at  breakfast,  also  at  dinner,  and  for 
supper,  to  experience  benefit  from  the  virtues  of  this  herb. 
HaUer  says,  We  have  seen  patients  in  deep  declines  cured  by 
almost  entirely  living  on  this  plant  It  is  reported,  he  adds, 
that  the  juice  of  this  plant  snuffed  up  the  nostrils  has  cured  a 
polypus  of  the  nose.  It  enters  into  a  composition  esteemed 
famous  for  curing  the  scurvy.     Vide  p.  609. 


•  Sium  nodifloram  Lin.    Fl.  Dan.  t.  247.    Mor.  Hist.  s.  9.  t.5.  f.3» 

En*.  Bot.  639: 

i  Siiymbri'm  Nasturtium  Lin.  Fl.  Dan.  t.  690.    lior.  Hist  1.1  ti 
t  8.    Ger.  257.  5. 
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COMMON  LADIES-SMOCK, 

OR 

CUCKOO-FLOWER. 

CARDAMINE   PRATENS1S. 


Class  XV.  Tetradynamia.    Order  II.  Silqaom. 
Emkkt.  Gen.  Char.     Siliqua  bunting  elattically  with  refolute  iratat: 

Stigma  entire :  Calyx  half  gaping. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  pinnate :  Radical  Pinrue  nearly  round. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  near  a  foot,  with  a  smooth  and  erect  stalk* 
Leaves  few ;  radical  ones  spreading  in  an  orbicular  manner, 
larger  than  the  stem  leaves,  and  nearly  round ;  both  terminate 
in  an  odd  leaf,  which  is  largest.     Flowers  in  a  duster  terminate 
the  stem,  upon  smooth  long  flower-stalks,  conspicuous,  of  a  de- 
licate blush-red,  or  whitish  purple,  delicately  veined. 
HISTORY, 
Common  in  moist  meadows,  and  producing  its  flowers  in 
April  and  May.    This  is  the  plant  mentioned  as  a  spring  flower 
by  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  in  Lore's  Labour  Lost: 
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When  daisies  pied  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver- white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 

Violets  and  daisies  we  know ;  but  the  other  two  hare  gird 
origin  to  conjecture*  Berkenhout  says,  I  never  saw  silrer  white 
lady-smocks ;  and  the  Lychnis  flos  cuculi  is  red.  Nevertheless 
the  poet  might  have  easily  called  this  flower  by  that  name ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Smith  observes,  "  they  are  very  abundant  in  the  moist  part 
of  meadows,  and  at  a  distance  look  like  large  white  patches,  re- 
sembling the  inner  female  garment  hung  out  to  bleach."  The 
cuckoo-buds  were  either  cowslips  or  butter-cups,  which  are 
quite  immaterial ;  but  more  probably  the  latter,  as  these  flowers 
are  called  cuckoo-buds  in  Staffordshire. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

It  is  a  warm  plant,  and  has  been  esteemed  to  be  a  powerfal 
diuretic.  Galen  and  many  authors  allege  that  it  possesses  the 
same  virtues  as  the  water-cresses.  Dale,  in  his  Pharmacologic 
mentions  that  its  flower  is  recommended  in  convulsive  disor- 
ders in  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Tan c red  Robinson's ;  and  Sir 
George  Baker,  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  has  mea- 
tioned,  in  the  first  volume  of  Medical  Transactions,  somener. 
Tons  and  hysteric  cases  in  which  he  administered  the  flowers  with 
good  effect  The  dose  is  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  of  the 
powdered  flowers,  given  twice  a  day.  Sf.  Vitus's  dance,  and 
spasmodic  asthma,  have  yielded  to  these  flowers.  Dr.  Witheriag 
says,  The  virtue  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  in  hysteric  and  epi- 
leptic cases  was  first  meutioned  by  Ray  in  his  Letters,  as  appears 
from  their  publication.  They  do  not  act  like  the  Erysiman 
cheiranthoides,  which  is  called  treacle  wormsced,  from  the  seeds 
destroying  worms ;  and  thus  cure  the  epilepsies  of  children  by 
destroying  the  worms  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  tf 
often  the  cause  of  fits.  I  have  accounts  of  the  success  of  this 
plant  in  recent  cases  from  good  authority,  but  have  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  it  cure  hysterical  affections.  Whilst  ia 
Cornwall,  in  the  year  1793,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregor,  who  told  me,  that  the  flowering  tops  of 
the  ladies-smock  had  been  successfully  used  by  his  family  for 
some  generations  in  the  cure  of  epilepsies ;  and  some  cases, 
which  he  mentioned  to  me  were  not  likely  to  hare  proceeded 
from  worms.  Dr.  Woodville  says,  In  epilepsy  this  remedy  has 
been  generally  found  unsuccessful.  Can  this  arise  from  our 
medical  brethren  only  using  the  leaves,  whereas  Mr.  Gregor 
used  the  flowering  tops? 
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ERYSIMUM  OFFICINALE. 

Class  XV.  Tetradynamia.    Order  II.  Siliquosa. 
Essect.  Gen.  Char.     Siliqua  columnar,   exactly  quadrangular:    Calyx 

dosed. 
Spec.  Char.    Siliquat  pressed  to  the  stalk :  Leaves  runcinated. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Stalk  two  feet  in  height.     Leaves  rough,  downy,  pinnatifid, 
segments  toothed :  teeth  large.     Flowers  small,  yellow,  placed 
in  long  spikes,  and  numerous  at  the  top. 

HISTORY. 
Common  on  dry  banks  and  barren  places ;  flowers  from  June 
till  September. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

This  plant  is  strongly  recommended  in  chronical  coughs  and 
hoarseness.  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  for  these  disorders  the 
juice  of  the  Erysimum  mixed  with  equal  quantity  of  honey  and 
sugar,  and  a  spoonful  to  be  taken  frequently  during  the  day. 
Vide  also  p.  613,  on  the  syrup  of  horse-radish. 
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SAUCE   ALONE,   or 
STINKING  HEDGE  MUSTARD. 


Clau  XV.  Tetradynamia.    Order  II.  Siliquouu 
Kssent.  Gen.  Char.    Same  as  the  last. 
Spec.  Char.     Leaves  cordate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Stalk  three  feet  in  height.      Leaves  alternate,  large,  heart* 
shaped,    on  footstalks,    unequally   toothed,    yeiny.      Flowers 
white,  in  terminal  spikes.     Pod  two  inches  long,   obscurely 
quadrangular. 

HISTORY. 
Common  on  hedge  banks,  flowers  in  May  and  June:  the 
leaves  hare  a  strong  flavour  resembling  that  of  garlic  or  onions, 
and  give  the  same  smell  to  the  breath  ;  hence  used  for  the  same 

culinary  purposes. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  same  as  garlic,  which,  when  steeped  in  gin,  is  taken  in 
dropsy  of  the  chest  and  anasarca;  also  in  humoral  asthma;  sod 
Boerhaare  says,  that  used  as  an  external  application  he  cured 
with  it  a  gaugrenc  of  the  leg,  from  a  neglected  fracture  and 
contusion. 
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TAMARIND  TREE. 

TAMAR1NDUS  INDICA. 


Class  XVI.  Monadelphia.     Oi-der  III.  Diandria. 
Essewt.  Gejt.  Char.    Calyx  four-parted :  Petals  three :  Nectary  two  short 

bristles  under  the  filaments :  Legumcn  pulpy. 
Spbc.  Char.     None,  there  being  no  other  species. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  tree  rises  to  a  considerable  height.  The  leaves  are  pin. 
nated,  alternate,  consisting  of  usually  fourteen  pinnae,  which 
are  opposite,  and  inversely  heart-shaped,  terminates  with  two 
pinnae.  Flowers  in  lateral  clusters,  consisting  of  a  coloured 
calyx  of  a  light  straw  colour,  and  three  yellow  petals,  which 
are  beautifully  variegated  with  red  reins. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  both  Indies,  America,  iEgypt,  and 
Arabia,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  pulp  of  the  tama- 
rind, with  the  seeds,  connected  together  by  numerous  tongh 
strings  or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  shell, 
and  commonly  preserved  in  syrup.    According  to  Long,  tanuu 
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rinds  are  prepared  for  exportation  at  Jamaica  in  the  following 
manner :  "  The  fruit  or  pods  are  gathered  (in  June,  July,  and 
August)  when  full  ripe,  which  is  known  by  their  fragility  or 
easy  breaking  on  small  pressure  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 
The  fruit,  taken  out  of  the  pod,  and  cleared  from  the  shelly 
fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  cask,  and  boiling  syrup,  just 
before  it  begins  to  granulate,  is  poured  in,  till  the  cask  is  filled: 
the  syrup  pervades  every  part  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  and 
when  cool  the  cask  is  headed  for  sale."  He  observes,  that  the 
better  mode  of  preserving  this  fruit  is  with  sugar,  well  clarified 
with  eggs,  till  a  transparent  syrup  is  formed,  which  gives  the 
fruit  a  much  pleasanter  flavour :  but  as  a  principal  medicinal 
purpose  of  the  pulp  depends  upon  its  acidity,  which  is  thai 
counteracted  by  the  admixture  of  sugar,  it  would  therefore  be 
of  more  utility  if  always  imported  here  in  the  pods.  The  fruit 
produced  in  the  East  Indies  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the 
West,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of 
the  pods,  and  the  pulp  being  dryer  and  of  a  darker  colour. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
This  fruit  very  much  resembles  the  nature  of  prunes,  bnt  ii 
more  acid,  and  enters  as  an  useful  ingredient  into  the  lenitive 
electuary.  It  is  found  of  the  highest  use  in  the  sore  throat, 
as  a  powerful  cleanser,  and  put  into  boiling  water,  until  mo- 
derately cold,  is  a  delightful  drink  to  persons  parched  under  the 
heat  of  fever,  and  in  the  lowest  stage  of  putrid  fever. 
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MARSHMALLOW. 
ALTHAEA  officinalis. 


Class  XVI.  Monadelphia.    Order  IX.  Polyandria. 
Bssent.  Gen.  Char.    Calyx  doable,  the  external  one  nine-cleft:  Jrilli 

nnmeroiu,  many-seeded. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  simple,  tomentose. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  heart* 
shaped,  pointed,  irregularly  serrated,  core  red  with  soft  down, 
and  standing  upon  long  footstalks.  The  flowers  are  large,  con- 
sisting of  five  petals,  inversely  heart-shaped,  of  a  pale  purple. 
The  interior  calyx  is  composed  of  five  pointed  segments. 

HfoTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  England,  and  grows  common  near  the  sea 
shore,  or  about  salt  marshes ;  and  flowers  in  August. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 
The  dry  roots  of  this  plant,  boiled  in  water,  give  out  half 
their  weight  of  a  gummy  matter  like  starch,  and  on  evaporating 
the  aqueous  fluid,  form  a  flavourless  yellowish  mucilage.    The 
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leaves  afford  scarcely  one-fourth  of  their  weight,  and  the  flowers 
and  seeds  still  less.  Decoctions  of  this  plant  hare  been  found  ex* 
ceedingly  useful  where  the  natural  mucus  has  been  abraded  from 
the  coats  of  the  intestines ;  in  catarrhs  from  a  thin  rheum ;  in 
nephritic  and  calculous  disorders ;  in  cases  where  the  lochia  ha?e 
been  too  thin  and  sharp  after  childbirth ;  in  the  heat  of  urine 
attending  gonorrhoeas,  and  iu  many  other  cases:  however,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  we  ought  not  to  make  these  decoc 
tious  too  thick  and  viscid,  by  too  long  boiling  or  infusion ;  for 
then  they  become  nauseous  and  disagreeable,  and  patients  can* 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  them  in  sufficient  quantity. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Decoction  op  Marshmallow.     (Decoctum  Althaea 
Officinalis.  E.) 

Take  of  dried  marshmallow  roots,  braised,  fonr  ounces; 

raisms  of  the  sun,  stoned,  two  ounces; 

—  water,  seven  pounds : 

Boil  down  to  five  pounds ;  strain  the  decoction,  and  after  the 
faeces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor. 

Marshmallow  roots  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water,  except 
mucilage,  which  is  very  abundant  in  them.  This  decoction  n 
therefore  to  be  considered  merely  as  an  emollient,  rendered 
more  pleasant  by  the  acidulous  sweetness  of  the  raisins. 

Syrup  of  Marshmallow.    (Syrupus  Althcss.  L.) 

Take  of  fresh  root  of  marshmallow,  bruised,  one  pound ; 

• double  refined  sugar,  four  pounds ; 

■  distilled  water,  one  gallon : 

Boil  the  water  with  the  marshmallow  root  to  one  half,  and  press 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set  it  by  twelve  hours ;  and,  after 
the  faeces  have  subsided,  pour  off  the  liquor.  Add  the  sugar, 
and  boil  it  to  the  weight  of  six  pounds. 

This  is  merely  a  mucilaginous  syrup,  and  is  chiefly  used  in 
nephritic  cases,  for  sweetening  emollient  decoctions,  and  me 
like. 

The  common  mallow  (maba  syhestris)  has  somewhat  similar 
virtues. 
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COMMON  FUMITORY* 

FUMARIA  OFFICINALIS. 


Clds$  XYII.  Dladelphia.    Order  II.  Hexaadria, 
Bttnrr.  Gut.  Cbab.    Cafyr  two-leaved :  Corolla  ringent:  FUamtnU  two* 

Beabraaaceoot,  each  with  three  anthers. 
SpecChax*    Ptricmrjt  with  one  teed :  Stem  branched* 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  his  plant  rises  a  foot  The  leaves  are  compound,  doubly 
pinnated ;  the  smaller  pinna*  three-lobed,  of  a  pale  green.  Tha 
flowers  are  of  a  reddish  purple,  and  grow  in  spikes,  which  arise 
from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves.  The  corolla  has  the  appearance 
somewhat,  and  is  in  reality  ringent. 

HISTORY* 

This  plant  is  common  in  our  corn-fields,  and  usually  floweri 

in  May. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUB, 

Dr.  Cdlkm  says,  "  This  plant  is  a  tonic ;  it  is  omitted  In  the 
London  Dispensatory,  but  retained  in  ours,  and  in  every  other 
that  I  know  of.    I  have  found  it  useful  in  many  cases  in  which 


•  It.  M.  vol.  tl.  p.  TT* 
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bitten  ire  preieribed ;  bat  its  remarkable  virtues  are  those  of 
clearing  the  skin  of  many  disorders.  For  this  it  has  been  mack 
commended ;  and  I  hare  myself  experienced  its  good  effects  in 
many  instances  of  cutaneous  affections,  which  I  would  call  Lepra. 
I  hare  commonly  used  it  by  expressing  the  juice,  and  giving  that 
to  two  ounces  .twice  a  day :  but  I  find  the  virtues  remain  in  the 
dried  plant,  so  that  they  may  be  extracted  by  infusion  or  do. 
coction  in  water;  and  the  foreign  dispensatories  have  prepared 
an  extract  of  it,  to  which  they  ascribe  all  the  virtues  of  the 
fresh  plant" 

Dr.  Rutty,  in  his  Observations  on  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Dispensatories,  with  an  Account  of  the  Virtues  of  various  Sub- 
jects of  the  Materia  Medica  rejected  by  one  or  both  of  those 
Works,  says,  speaking  of  this  plant,  "  It  is  justly  adopted  by 
the  Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  being  possessed  of  a  considerable 
'degree  of  bitterness  and  acrimony,  and  has  the  sanction  of  an. 
dent  and  modem  authority  for  its  virtues  in  cutaneous  cases; 
for  which  purpose  it  ought  to  be  given  in  the  juice  or  infusion 
in  whey,  its  acrimony  being  volatile." 
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RATTLESNAKE  ROOT, 

OB 

MILKWORT, 

POLYGALA  SENEGA. 


Cbst  XTII.  Diadelpbla.    Order  III.  Oetandrla. 
E*»cirr.  G«t.  Csab.    Calyx  a>e-leaved,  two  of  them  wing-shaped,  ce* 

loured :  Legume  obcordate,  two-celled. 
SfbcCbab.     Flowert  beardless,  spiked;  Sim  erect,  herbaceous,  most 

simple :  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  plant  rises  nearly  a  foot.  Leaves  acutely  pointed,  alter, 
nate,  on  short  foot-stalks.  Flowers  small,  white,  papiliona- 
ceous, terminal. 

HISTORY. 

Seneka  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  North  A  me* 
rica,  particularly  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  This  root  is  usually 
about  the  thickness  of  "the  little  finger,  variously  bent  and  con. 
torted,  and  appears  as  if  composed  of  joints,  whence  it  is  sup* 
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posed  to  resemble  the  tail  of  the' animal  whose  name  it  bearl ;  a 
kind  of  membranous  margin  run*  on  each  side  the  whole  length 
of  the  root 

The  bark  is  the  active  part  of  the  root  Its  taste  is  at  first 
acrid,  afterwards  very  hot  and  pungent.    It  has  no  smell. 

Its  acrimony  resides  in  a  resin ;  fqr  it  is  entirely  extracted  by 
alcohol ;  is  precipitated  by  water;  does  not  rise  in  distillation; 
and  is  pot  destroyed  by  keeping. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

It  is  aii  actire  stimulus,  and  increases  the  force  of  the  ctrcnbu 
tion,  especially  of  the  pulmonary  vessels.  It  has  therefore  been 
found  useful  in  typhoid  inflammations  of  the  lungs ;  but  it  is  apt 
to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  induce  diarrhoea.  J}r.  Brand, 
reth,  of  Liverpool,  has  derived  great  benefit,  in  some  cases  of 
lethargy,  from  an  extract  of  geneka  combined  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

Some  have  likewise  employed  this  root  in  hydropic  cases,  and 
not  without  success.  There  are  examples  of  its  occasioning  a 
plentiful  evacuation  by  stool,  urine,  and  perspiration ;  and  by 
this  means  removing  the  disease*  after  the  common  diuretics  an4 
hydragogues  had  failed. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  said  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of 
the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  applying 
it  externally  to  the  wound. 

'fhe  usual  dose  of  the  powder  is  thirty  grains,  or  more. 
•  Externally  ft  has  been  advantageously  used  as  a  stnrala&f 
gargle  in  croup. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION, 
Decoction  of  Seneka.    (Decoctum  Polygal®  Senegas.  E.) 

Take  of  seneka  root,  one  ounce  i 

■  water,  two  pounds : 

Boil  down  to  sixteen  qunces,  and  strain  the  decoction. 

The  virtues  of  this  decoction  will  be  easily  understood  from 
those  of  the  root  from  which  it  is  prepared.  The  dose  in  hy- 
dropic cases,  and  rheumatic  or  arthritic  complaints,  is  two 
ounces,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  according  to  its  effect, 
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BASTARD  CABBAGE  TREE. 

GEOFFRCEA  INERMIS. 


Clou  XVII.  Diadelphia.    Order  IV.  Decandria. 
Ba«T,  Gb».  Cbab.    Calyx  five-cleft :  Drupe  ovate :  Nut  compressed. 
Spkc.  Char.    Stem  unarmed  t  Leaves  lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
T his  is  a  large  tree,  sending  off  numerous  branches.  Leares 
pinnated,  consisting  of  several  pair  of  pinnae,  and  ending  in  an 
odd  one.  Pinnse  lance-shaped,  acute,  reined,  in  pairs,  on  short 
footstalks.  Flowers  in  clusters,  upon  large  branched  spikes, 
papilionaceous,  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  terminal,  on  footstalks. 

HISTORY, 
The  bark  of  this  tree,  which  grows  in  the  low  savannahs  of 
Jamaica,  is  of  a  gray  colour  externally,  but  black  and  furrowed 
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on  the  inside.  The  powder  looks  like  jalap,  but  if  not  so 
heavy.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and  sweetish  taste,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable smell. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Its  medical  effects  are  much  greater  than  its  sensible  qualities 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  When  properly  exhibited,  it  operates 
as  a  powerful  anthelmintic,  especially  in  cases  of  lumbrici. 

It  may  be  given  in  different  forms,  as  in  decoction,  syrup, 
powder,  and  extract ;  and  the  manner  of  preparing  and  exhi- 
biting these  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Wright ; 

"  The  decoction.  Take  fresh  dried  or  well  preserved  cabbage 
bark,  one  ounce ;  boil  it  in  a  quart  of  water,  over  a  slow  fire, 
till  the  water  is  of  an  amber  colour,  or  rather  of  deep-coloured 
Madeira  wine ;  strain  it  off,  sweeten  it  with  sugar,  and  let  it  be 
used  immediately,  as  it  does  not  keep  many  days. 

"  Syrup  of  cabbage  bark.  To  any  quantity  of  the  above  de- 
coction add  a  double  portion  of  sugar,  and  make  a  syrup.  This 
will  retain  its  virtues  for  years. 

"  The  extract  of  cabbage  bark  is  made  by  evaporating  the 
strong  decoction  in  halneo  marue  to  the  proper  consistence ;  it 
must  be  continually  stirred,  as  otherwise  the  resinous  part  rises 
to  the  top,  and  on  this  probably  its  efficacy  depends. 

"  The  powder  of  well-dried  barjt  is  easily  made,  and  looks 
like  jalap,  though  not  of  equal  specific  gravity. 

"  This  bark,  like  most  other  powerful  anthelmintics,  has  a 
narcotic  effect ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  always  proper  to  begin 
with  small  doses,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  till  a  nausea 
is  excited,  when  the  dose  for  that  patient  is  ascertained.  Bat 
by  frequent  use  we  can  in  common  determine  the  dose,  though 
we  choose  to  err  rather  on  the  safe  side. 

"  A  strong  healthy  grown  person  may,  at  first,  take  four 
table-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction  or  syrup,  three  grains  of  the 
extract,  or  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  for  ados$* 

"  A  youth,  three  t^ble-spoonfuls  of  the  decoction,  or  syrup, 
two  grains  of  extract,  or  twenty  grains  of  powder. 

"  A  person  of  ten.  years  of  age,  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the 
decoction  or  syrup,  one  grain  aod  a  half  of  extract,  or  fifteen 
grains  of  the  powder. 

"  Children  of  two  or  three  years  old,  a  table-spoonful  of 
the  decoction  or  syrup,  one  grain  of  extract,  or  ten  grains  of 
the  powder.    Children  of  a  year  old,  half  the  quantity. 
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*f  These  may  be  increased,  as  above  observed,  till  a  nausea 
is  excRed,  which  will  depend  on  the  strength,  sex,  and  habit  of 
t>ody  of  the  patient. 

"  Care  must  be  taken  that  cold  water  be  not  drank  during 
the  operation  of  this  medicine,  as  it  is  in  this  case  apt  to  occa- 
sion sickness,  vomiting,  fever,  and  delirium.  When  this  hap* 
pens,  or  when  an  over  large  dose  has  been  given,  the  stomach 
must  be  washed  with  warm  water :  the  patient  must  speedily  be 
purged  with  castor  oil,  and  use  plenty  of  lime  juice  beverage  for 
common  drink ;  vegetable  acid  being  a  powerful  antidote  in  this 
case,  as  well  as  in  an  over  Jose  of  opium. 

"  The  decoction  is  what  js  mostly  given  here,  and  seldom  fails 
to  perform  every  thing  that  can  be  expected  from  an  anthelmintic 
medicine,  by  destroying  worms  in  the  intestines,  and  bringing 
them  away  in  great  quantities.  By  frequent  use,  however,  these 
animals  become  familiarised,  and  we  find  it  necessary  to  intermit 
ft,  or  have  recourse  to  others  of  inferior  merit, 

"  The  writers  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries  take 
notice,  that  the  decoction  of  cabbage  bark  always  excites  vo- 
miting. We  find  no  such  effect  from  it  here,  and  may  account 
for  it  by  their  receiving  it  in  a  mouldy  state.  A  syrup,  there- 
fore, is  given  there  with  better  effect.  They  observe  also  that 
it  has  a  diuretic  virtue,  which  we  have  not  taken  notice  of  here. 

"  This  bark  purges  pretty  briskly,  especially  in  powder, 
thirty  or  forty  grains  working  as  well  as  jalap  by  stool ;  but  in 
this  way  it  does  not  seem  to  kill  worms  so  well  as  in  decoction. 

"  Five  grains  of  the  extract  made  a  strong  man  sick,  and 
purged  him  several  times ;  but,  by  frequent  use,  he  took  ten 
grains  to  produce  at  length  the  same  effect. 

"  It  must  not  be  concealed  that  fatal  accidents  have  hap. 
pened  from  the  impendent  administration  of  this  bark,  chiefly 
from  overflowing  the  medicine.  But  tins  cannot  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  cabbage  bark,  since  the  best  medicines,  when 
abused,  become  deleterious ;  and  even  our  best  aliments,  in  too 
great  quantity,  prove  destructive.  Upon  the  whole,  the  cab- 
bage bark  is  a  most  valuable  remedy,  and  1  hope  will  become  an, 
addition  to  the  materia  medica." 
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DOLICHOS  PRURIENS, 


ClastXYU.  Diadelphla.    OnUrlV.  Decandria. 
Etsci i.  G«t.  Crab.     VtxiUwn  with  two  parallel  alieag  cattwitiw  at  to 

base,  compressing  the  wingi  underneath. 
Spec.  Char.    Stem  twining :  Legumes  racemed,  the  valves  slightly  cam 

nate,  and  hairy :  Pedu»efe#  three  together. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Tire  stem  h  climbing,  and  twists  round  neighbouring  trees, 
and  so  rises  to  a  great  height.  The  leaves  are  in  threes,  and 
stand  upon  long  footstalks,  and  are  placed  alternate;  each  pinna, 
or  leaf,  is  entire,  oval,  pointed,  smooth  above,  hirsute  beneath. 
There  are  two  small  stipules  at  the  footstalks  of  the  compound 
leaves.  Flowers  very*  large,  a  deep  pnrplc,  placed  also  in  threes, 
upon  short  peduncles,  and  form  pendent  spikes,  which  arise 
from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves.  The  vcxillum,  or  standard,  is  small. 
The  ate,  or  wings,  extremely  large.  The  carina,  or  keel,  b 
also  long,  and  famished  on  each  side  with  a  short  spur.  Tb# 
fruit  U  an  oblong  pod,  in  form  of  the  letter/ 
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HISTORY. 
It  is  s>  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  flower*  in  September 
and  October. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Tho  following  account  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Chamberiaine'f 
admirable  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Stuolobium,  or  Cowbage :" 
f*-When  from  the  existing  symptoms,  all  other  circumstances 
considered,  it  is  known,  or  suspected,  that  worms  are  the  cause 
of  disturbance  in  the  system,  it  becomes  our  business  to  get  rid 
of  them  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  with  as  little  danger  to  the  pa* 
•lent  as  possible. 

In  this  view  the  indications  are,  first,  to  administer  such  me- 
dicines as  wril  oblige  them  to  let  go  their  hold,  and  dislodge  them 
from  their  situation ;  secondly,  to  expel  them  from  the  body ; 
amd,  thirdly,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  complaint,  by  such  me* 
dicines  and  regimen  as  will  invigorate  the  system,  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  visc/id  mucus  in  the  intestines. 

Many  and  various  have  been  the  medicines  exhibited,  and  even 
celebrated,  for  the  expulsion  of  these  intestine  enemies. 

Bitter  purgatives,  oily  medicines,  chalybeates,  preparations  of 
tin,  iron,  and  zinc ;  garlic,  hellebore,  the  root  of  the  male  fern, 
Which  is  the  basis  of  madam  N^unWs  celebrated  Swiss  remedy  ; 
drastic  and  resinous  cathartics :  the  juices  of  plants  celebrated 
for  then*  anthelmintic  qualities,  have  all  had  their  turn. 

Bitters  will  not  prove  effectual ;  for  Le  Gere  teHs  us,  that  ho 
found  worms,  not  only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  gall-bladder  it* 
ielf,  of  a  sheep  which  he  dissected ;  which  were  active  and  lively, 
owhnming  in  the  gall  itself,  the  bitterest  of  all  the  secretions. 

Oil,  which  kills  aH  other  insects,  will  not  answer  here.  It  it 
true,  it  may  destroy  a  few  ascarides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rectum, 
when  administered  as  a  glyster :  But  how  is  the  oil  to  be  con- 
veyed into  the  jejunum,  or  ileum,  unaltered,  so  as  to  drawn  the 
teres,  or  a  tape- worm  ?  The  tract  of  the  intestines  it  has  to  pass 
ftrough,  and  the  changes  it  undergoes  before  it  reaches  the  seal 
of  worms,  render  it  inert  But  we  are  even  told  the  experiment 
has  been  made  of  putting  live  teretes  into  common  oil,  in  which 
Aey  have  lived  and  moved  for  several  hours. 

Practitioners  not  attached  to  any  particular  remedy,  among 
those  generally  considered  as  specifics,  place  dependence  on  mer- 
fmrial*  ;  but  mercury,  in  all  its  various  forms,  has  been  exhibited 
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in  many  millions  of  real  worm  cases,  without  any  other  efioct 
than  injuring  the  constitution. 

If  mercury  be  given  at  all  for  the  expulsion  of  worms,  the 
safest  way  of  administering  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  h* 
in  small  doses  of  Dimsdale's  powder*.  But  even  this  is  not  al- 
ways effectual.  And  it  is  very  extraordinary,  that  where  nntnrs 
has  pointed  out  and  supplied  us  with  the  noblest  and  safest  as* 
thelmintics,  thetpreparations  of  art  should  be  substituted,  and 
preferred,  though  inferior  in  virtue,  and  more  hazardous  in  their 
consequences. 

Few  or  none  of  the  European  medicines  are  equal  in  efficacy 
to  those  vermifuges  which  the  East  and  West  Indies  supply  us 
with. 

The  worm  grass  is  highly  commended  by  many,  and  is  allowed 
a  place  among  the  first  anthelmintics,  by  those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  give  it  Its  use  principally  obtains  among  As 
free  black  and  mulatto  women  of  Jamaica,  who  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  practising  physic  among  those  of  their  own  colour, 
with  the  medicinal  herbs  which  nature  so  abundantly  bestows  in 
that  climate. 

It  is  the  anthelmia  of  Dr.  Browne,  and  the  spigelia  of  lis* 
naeus. 

The  preparations  of  it  are  an  infusion,  decoction,  and  the 
clarified  juice. 

Dr.  Browne,  who,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  givta 
us  the  best  methods  of  preparing  it,  speaks  very  highly  in  its 
praise.  Those  to  whom  it  is  administered  are  first  affected  as  if 
with  a  degree  of  intoxication.  It  then  procures  sleep  almost  as 
certainly,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  opium ;  and  the  patient's 
eyes,  after  the  sleep  is  orer,  appear  sparkling  and  distended. 
However,  the  exhibition  of  it  is  not  unattended  with  danger ;  if 
the  dose  be  too  little  it  will  do  no  good,  and  excess  in  the  dost 
I  have  known  productive  of  alarming  effects. 

The  asclepw,  which  is  the  apocy-num  er&tum  JoHo  ot/oags 
kc.  of  Sloane,  from  its  emetic  quality  called  bastard  or  wiM 
ipecacuanha,  and  by  the  negroes  red-head,  is  a  powerful  ver- 
mifuge. 

The  usual  way  of  administering  it  is,  either  in  a  decoction  or 

*  R.  calomel,  compound  powder  of  crmbs  claws,  of  each  eqval  parJs^ 
groins  3  5  tartarized  antimony,  grain  }  or  ^. 
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4be  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves.  Of  the  former,  half  a  pint  is 
Vie  usual  dose  to  an  adult,  when  intended  as  an  emetic.  In  tire 
latter  form,  from  a  tea-spoon  fat  to  three  table-spoonfuls  may 
1m  given  as  an  emetic,  according  to  the  age,  constitution,  and 
strength  of  the  patient.  The  expressed  juice  may  also  be  made 
istto  a  syrup  with  sugar.  I  hare  known  it  to  bring  away  worms 
(after  operating  as  an  emetic)  from  patients  in  whom  there  never 
-appeared  any  symptoms  of  them.  If  there  are  any  in  the  sto- 
snach,  it  certainly  dislodges  them.  When  the  crude  juice  is  to 
be  administered,  I  would  recommend  an  addition  of  an  equal  or 
m  double  portion  of  lukewarm  water  with  it,  which  makes  it  ope- 
rate more  gently,  and  likewise,  more  effectually. 

The  bark  of  the  bastard  cabbage  tree  (Geqffrma  inermis)  stands 
suaong  the  first  in  the  list  of  powerful  vermifuges. 

It  is  the  bark  of  a  tree,  very  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  which  grows  to  a  considerable 
height.  The  bark  is  of  an  ash  colour,  sometimes  spotted  with 
reddish  or  iron-coloured  spots :  the  outer  thin  bark,  or  epider- 
mis, being  peeled  off,  the  inner  bark  appears,  when  dry,  of  a 
rusty  iron  colour,  and  its  interior  surface  of  a  cineritious  hue. 
Altogether,  when  stripped  off  the  tree,  and  kept  for  use, ,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  eleutheria,  or  cascarilla  bark.  The  wood  of  the 
bastard  cabbage  tree  is  exceedingly  hard  and  durable,  and  much 
used  for  the  purposes  of  building,  where  strength  and  stability 
sue  required.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  oval,  smooth,  and  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  disposed  in  a  pinnate  form  along  the 
stem. 

Of  this  tree  there  are  said  to  be  two  sorts,  the  male  and  the 
female.  The  bark  of  that  only  which  is  called  the  female  bas- 
tard cabbage  tree  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  medicine.  This 
latter,  in' the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  appears. 


;  beautifully  adorned  with  very  large  spikes  of  papiliona- 
ceous blossoms,  of  a  purple  colour,  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
fruit,  of  the  shape,  size,  and  appearance  of  a  green  walnut; 
being  a  drnpa,  containing  one  oval  kernel,  inclosed  in  a  hard, 
smooth,  thin  shell. 

The  most  usual  way  of  exhibiting  this  bark  is  in  decoction. 
About  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  grossly  powdered, 
may  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  half  a 
pint  By  this  time  the  decoction  becomes  very  high  coloured, 
like  old  Madeira  wine,  or  porter ;  but  if  it  should  not  .then  at- 
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fain  that  colour  (which  is  generally  looked  en  as  the 

6f  its  being  properly  prepared)  the  boiling  mast  be  continue*1 

longer ;  f6r  in  a  strong  decoction  only  the  efficacy  lies. 

The  taste  of  this  decoction  is  not  unpalatable,  nor  is  it  fires* 
any  bitterness  that  the  bark  derives  its  efficacy,  as  some  has* 
imagined ;  bat  from  a  specific  quality,  powerfully  notions  to  al 
kinds  of  worms  bred  in  the  human  body. 

The  dose  to  children  is  from  a  table-spoonful  to  a  small  m 
glass  full.  Adults  of  a  strong  constitution  may  venture  on  a 
large  wine  glass  full.  Of  this  decoction  a  dose  proportion**** 
to  the  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient  is  to  be  given, 
Simply,  or  sweetened  with  honey,  sugar,  or  molasses,  for 
or  four  mornings  successively. 

A  dose  of  some  medicine  of  the  purgative  kind  should  be  then 
interposed ;  such  as  jalap,  rhubarb,  sal.  glaub.,  or  what  is  still 
better,  as  more  immediately  answering  the  intention,  an  ounce 
of  olenm  rieini.  ' 

Besides  the  decoction,  this  bark  has  been  found  efficacious 
when  taken  in  substance  finely  powdered.  From  Bre  grains  to 
a  scrapie  may  with  safety  be  ventured  on,  and  even  farther: 
Combined  with  jalap,  it  operates  with  greater  certainty  of  suc- 
cess than  when  exhibited  by  itself. 

The  ill  success  of  this  bark  in  some  cases  (continues  Mr. 
Chamberlaine)  induced  me  to  make  some  inquiry  concerning  a 
medicine  which  I  had  beard  of,  as  being  successfully  given,  in 
many  parts,  to  all  patients  afflicted  with  complaints  arising,  or 
supposed  to  arise,  from  worms ;  and  that,  not  only  by  regular 
practitioners,  but  even  by  ignorant  negroes,  at  random,  and 
without  any  just  proportion  in  the  dose. 

This  was  the  Stisolobium,  or  cowhage. 

Satisfied,  as  1  said  before,  of  the  general  efficacy  of  the  cab* 
oage  tree  bark,  I  had  never  given  myself  the  trouble  to  make 
inquiry  about  any  other  more  powerful  vermifuge;  nor  did  I 
think  that  there  could  be  one  more  powerful,  until  the  death  of 
a  negro  girl,  evidently  occasioned,  as  appeared  upon  my  open* 
ing  her,  from  vast  numbers  of  worms  lodged  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, convinced  me  that  I  had  not  done  my  duty,  and  excited 
me  to  push  my  inquiries  in  search  of  a  more  efficacious  medicine 
still  further. 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  cowhage,  or  cow  itch,  that  I  re- 
solved to  make  trial  of  it 
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The  substance  which  u  known  by  this  name  is  the  rigid,  hairy 
coat,  somewhat  in  appearance  similar  to  the  pile  of  velvet,  or 
rather  plash,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  Which  grows  on,  ot 
clothes  the  surface  of  a  pod,  in  appearance  like  the  pod  of  our 
English  scarlet  bean,  to  which  plant,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
eowhage  Tine,  both  in  its  foliage  and  manner  of  growth,  bears 
a  very  near  resemblance.  This  hair,  or  pile,  scraped  off  and 
mixed  in  some  viscid  vehicle,  is  the  part  to  be  employed.  The 
rest  of  the  plant  is  useless. 

Bat  the  different  modes  of  exhibiting  the  eowhage  were  as 
various  as  the  persons  who  took  upon  them  that  office.  Ono 
administered  it  in  molasses.  Castor  oil  was  the  favourite  vehicle 
of  a  second ;  and  a  third  insisted  that  it  was  of  no  service  unless 
mixed  with  honey. 

The  greater  number  agreed  in  giving  molasses  the  preference ; 
but  there  was  even  among  these  a  considerable  disagreement  with 
regard  to  the  proportions  to  be  observed  in  the  mixture.  While 
some  cautiously  put  but  two  pods  of  the  eowhage  into  a  quart 
of  molasses,  others  boldly  stirred  up  two  dozen  in  a  like  quan- 
iity.  Some  again  would  have  six  pods  to  be  sufficient;  and 
ethers  imagined  that  some  secret  virtue,  or  charm,  was  to  bo 
expected  from  having  the  number  neither  greater  nor  less,  thaa 
exactly  nine. 

By  some,  the  setss  contained  on  the  outside  of  a  single  pod, 
mixed  with  one  or  two  table-spoonsful  of  syrup,  honey,  or  mo- 
lasses, was  given  for  a  single  dose,  without  distinction,  to  young 
and  old.  By  others,  a  quantity  of  each  ingredient  was  mixed 
together,  without  bearing  any  exact  proportion  to  each  other 
further  than  was  merely  sufficient  to  bring  the  composition  to 
the  consistence  of  an  electuary ;  and  one,  two,  or  three  tea- 
jpoonsful  given  as  a  dose  to  children,  and  one,  and  sometimes 
two  table-spoonsful  to  adults. 

,  I  considered  that  the  wonderful  efficacy  so  generally  attri- 
buted to  eowhage,  could  not  be  supposed  to  arise  from  any  spe- 
cific medicinal  quality  residing  in  it,  so  much  as  from  the  sharp- 
aess  and  elasticity  of  the  seta,  with  which  the  pods  are  covered, 
which  take  the  same  effect  on  worms  as  they  do  when  applied 
to  our  skin ;  the  setae  piercing,  vellicatiog,  and  tormenting  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  obliges  them  to  let  go  their  hold ;  acting 
like  so  many  needles,  as  may  be  plainly  demonstrated  by  view- 
ing the  setss  through  a  microscope;  which  shows  them  to  be  a 
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number  of  long  spicule,  needle-shaped,  hollow,  transparent* 
and  armed  with  points  exquisitely  sharp  and  fine. 

The  idea  that  their  action  is  merely  mechanical,  is  supported 
by  the  observations  of  several  very  judicious  inquirers,  who 
have  made  trial  of  the  cowhage,  who  all  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  hair  cut  fine,  and  given  with 
the  same  intention ;  but  much  more  effectually,  because  of  its 
inflexibility,  and  the  exquisite  and  almost  inconceivable  sharp* 
ncss  of  its  points.  * 

Curious  to  know  how  far  the  application  of  the  setae  to  the  ex- 
ternal coats  of  worms  bred  in  the  human  body  would  affect  those 
animals  when  expelled  from  the  body,  I  waited  not  long  before 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment. 

A  calabash  full  of  very  large  ones,  of  the  teres  kind,  in  fall 
vigour,  voided  by  a  poor  emaciated  patient,  was  brought  to  me* 
Among  these  I  sprinkled  some  of  the  setae*  For  a  minute  or 
two  no  visible  effect  was  produced ;  but  in  a  little  time  they 
began  to  writhe  and  twist  themselves  in  an  unusual  manner,  aad 
exhibited  evident  signs  of  extreme  torture.  I  took  one  of  the 
worms,  and,  viewing  it  through  a  magnifying  glass,  perceived 
that  several  of  the  setae  had  pierced  very  deep,  and  otters  were 
sticking  loosely  in  various  parts  of  its  body,  but  that  none  of 
the  spicule  which  had  once  entered  into  the  skin  dropped  off. 

Convinced  in  a  short  time,  both  from  what  I  had  heard,  aad 
from  my  own.  experiments  on  the  internal  exhibition  of  cowitch, 
of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  this  incomparable  medicine,  I  laid 
aside  the  cabbage  tree  bark,  and  for  set  era!  years  have  used  bo 
other  vermifuge  than  this. 

My  usual  way  of  preparing  and  administering  the  cowhage  or 
in  the  form  of  an  electuary,  with  honey,  molasses,  or  syrup  of 
a  thick  consistence.  Formerly  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  ob- 
serving any  exact  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  the  setse ;  but 
as,  since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  this  Treatise, 
the  demand  for  it  has  increased  beyond  my  expectations,  I  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  certain  formulae  for  ascertaining  the 
proportions ;  which  proportions,  although  I  find  them  in  general 
to  answer  very  well,  I  nevertheless,  in  some  particular  cases, 
find  it  necessary  to  vary,  for  there  never  yet  existed  any  general 
rule  to  which  some  exception  or  exceptions  could  not  be  found. 
After  repeated  trials  and  experiments,  in  the  course  of  five-aad. 
twenty  years,  (during  which  period  I  have  been  in  the  constant 
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constant  habit  of  exhibiting  the  cowhage  as  an  anthelmintic,) 
made  with  a  view  of  finding  oat  the  best  vehicle  for  this  sob- 
stance,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  found  any  less  exceptionable 
than  the  good  old  vehicle,  common  treacle,  such  as  is  to  be  had 
at  every  grocer's.  I  have  tried  conserves,  bat  children  cannot 
be  prevailed  on  so  readily  to  take  them.  Honey  would  not  be 
on  incommodious  vehicle,  but  it  is  not  with  every  stomach  honey 
will  agree ;  for  it  Is  well  known  that  in  some  constitutions  vio- 
lent colicky  complaints  are  brought  on  by  the  smallest  quantity. 
Of  honey,  or  even  by  drinking  any  kind  of  vinous  liquor  into 
which  honey  enters  as  an  ingredient :  and  there  are  these  advan- 
tages in  treacle :  first,  that  every  body  knows  what  it  is :  se- 
condly, there  are  few  children  who  do  not  like  it:  thirdly,  it  i* 
not  apt  to  be  spoiled,  or  to  ferment,  unless  kept  in  too  warm  a 
place:  and  lastly,  it  is  gently  aperient,  and,  in  that  view,  an 
auxiliary  to  the  principal  ingredient*  But  if,  from  a  dislike  of 
treacle,  some  other  vehicle  would  be  preferred,  raspberry  jam 
or  currant  jelly  will  prove  very  good  substitutes. 

At  the  request  of  some  indulgent  parents,  in  order  to  cheat 
into  compliance  such  of  their  children  as  could  not  be  prevailed 

00  to  take  any  thing  that  has  the  appearance  of  a  medicine,  I 
Was  induced  to  turn  in  my  mind. how  to  exhibit  the  cowhage  m 
the  form  of  a  lozenge ;  and  after  some  trials  succeeded  in  fixing 
on  a  formula  that  answers  pretty  well.  It  consists  of  a  due  pro- 
portion of  things  extremely  simple, — sugar,  Indian  arrow-root, 
Mid  gum  tragacanth ;  but  no  efficient  article,  except  the  cowhage. 

But  though  I  have  had  many  communications  of  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  lozenges,  I  cannot  say  I  place  so  much  dependence 
on  "them,  or  recommend  them  in  my  own  practice,  (unless  where 

1  meet  with,  refafttorf  and  spoiled  children,  that  are  masters 
and  mistresses?  over  tj|eir  mammas,)  as  I  find  the  simple  elec- 
tuary, Made  with  notmog  but  cowhage  and  treacle,  answer  every 
purpose* .  >. 

•  Of  this  electuary,  a  teff-sf&nfal  is  in  general  found  to  be 
a  sufficient  dose  for  children  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  six  or 
eight  t  from  thence  to  fourteen,  a  dessert-spoonful  is  found  to 
answer  weH,  and  for  all  above  that  age,  a  table-spoonful.  For- 
merly I  thought  it  might  be  sufficient  if  taken  once  a  day,  but 
experience  has  shown  me  that  it  answers  better  when  taken 
-  twice  ^  viz.  at  nighty  going  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning,  an  hour 
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before  breakfast;  and  though  little  or  no  previous  medicine  m 
necessary ,  yet  ft  is  generally  found  to  operate  more  effectually 
where  a  gentle  emetic  (provided  nothing  forbids  it)  has  been  pre- 
mised. 

The  cow h age,  after  being  began  upon,  is  to  be  continued  for 
three  or  four  days,  after  winch,  some  brisk  purgative,  such  as 
jalap,  or  infusion  of  senna,  or  ia  short  whatever  purging  medicine 
is  known  to  agree  best  with  the  patient,  is  to  be  taken  ;  which 
will  in  general  bring  away  the  worms,  if  there  be  any.  After- 
wards the  cowhage  is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  there  may  seen 
occasion,  repeating  the  purgative  at  intervals  of  three  or  foar 
days. 

For  the  ta|je  worm,  long  experience  has  taught  me,  that  the 
cowhage  does  not  prove  so  effectual  as  against  the  other  worms, 
unless  the  quantity  of  setae  be  doubled.  In  ^ery  obstinate  cast* 
I  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sets 
even  to  a  threefold  proportion ;  for  they  will  noteastty  be  mane 
to  let  go  their  hold,  which  they  are  as  tenacious  of  as  they  art 
of  life. 

Every  one  that  knows  what  cowhage  or  cowitch  b,  mast  be 
sensible,  that  if  the  least  particle  of  it  comes  in  contact  with  me 
skin,  it  causes  a  most  intolerant  itching,  and  sometimes,  in  very 
delicate  skins,  no  small  degree  of  inflammation  where  it  ties. 
A  single  bristle  of  it,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  is  sufficient  to  cause  this  in  convenience  for  a  time,  but  it 
soon  goes  off.  Microscopic  observations  show  as  that  dm  sets 
are  hollow,  and  conical,  gradually  lessening  from  the  base,  until 
they  terminate  in  the  finest  point  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Here,  then,  the  question  may  very  naturally  be  asked,  "  If 
these  finely-pointed  spicule,  when  applied  externally  to  any  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  occasion  such  tormenting  and  into- 
lerable itching,  sometimes  almost  even  to  madness,  may  there  not 
be  danger  of  injury  to  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
from  so  many  sharp  swords,  as  4t  were,  received  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  ?"  To  this  I  answer,  not  the  smallest  degree  of 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  many  thousands  who  have 
taken  it  without  any  ill  effect,  show  its  perfect  safety.  If  a 
little  honey,  or  treacle,  be  found  sufficient  to  defend  the  tender 
nervous  papilla  of  the  lips,  fauces,  and  oesophagus,  from  the 
troublesome  effects  of  the  setae,  certainly  the  mucus  of  the  sto- 
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mach  and  intestines,  whicb  is  the  guard  provided  by  nature  to 
protect  the  yHIous  coat  of  these  viscera  from  injury,  will  be  very 
sufficient  to  defend  those  parts  from  the  irritation  of  the  setae.— 
A  daughter  of  my  own,  when  about  five  years  old,  contrived 
to  lay  hold  of  a  gaily  pot  that  contained  between  three  and  four 
ounces  of  the  common  preparation  of  it ;  and,  secreting  herself 
in  a  corner,  made  one  meal  of  it — but  without  any  other  in. 
1  convenience  than  a  smart  diarrhoea,  which  did  her  more  good 
than  harm.  I  can  with  truth  aver,  that  I  have  never  met  with, 
in  my  own  practice,  any  ill  effects  resulting  even  from  the  most 
liberal  use  of  the  cowhage  in  any  form. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  after  worms  have  been  expelled 
from  the  system,  the  patient  is  never  again  to  be  troubled  with 
them.  The  same  causes  existing,  which  proved  favourable  to 
their  multiplication  in  the  first  instance,  will  favour  their  rege- 
neration. We  are  not  therefore  to  sit  down,  content  with  having 
got  rid  of  our  enemies  for  the  present,  and  with  them  a  great 
number  of  bad  symptoms  which  they  occasioned,  but  so  to  in* 
vigorate  the  constitution  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  future 
attacks.  In  cases  where  they  have  greatly  debilitated  the  system, 
much  attention  is  required,  to  enable  the  patient  to  recover 
strength.  But,  as  no  practioner  whatever  can  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  necessary  to  be  done  on  such  occasions,  to  enter  into 
any  long  discussion,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  would  be  su- 
perfluous. As  far  as  medicine  is  concerned,  the  tonic  plan  will 
be  proceeded  on  ;  the  Peruvian  bark,  quassia,  and  preparations 
of  steel. 

The  following  are  amongst  the  testimonials  produced  in  favour 
of  this  remedy. 

Letter  from  Da.  Thornton,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Botany  at 

Guy's  Hospital. 

To  Mr.  Chamberlains. 

Sir,  I  perceive  by  an  advertisement,  that  you  propose,  in  th* 

course  of  next  month,  to  give  the  world  a  new  edition  of  your 

aureole  work,  on  the  Stizolobium  or  cowhage,  the  Dolichos  pro* 

riens  of  Liomeus.    Regularly  educated  as  1  have  been  .to  physic, 

and  to  the  science  of  botany,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice  effects 

said,  by  so  respectable  an  authority,  to  have  arisen  from  the  use 

of  an  exotic  plant;  and,  not  to  particularise  cases,  I  must  beg 
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leare  publicly  to  declare,  that  the  remedy  you  hare  introduced 
into  this  part  of  the  world,   bids,  as  far  as  my  eiperienee 
reaches,  the  most  fair  for  success,  of  any,  io  all  cases  of  worm. 
Conscious  that  the  vitality  of  this  tribe  of  beings  may  diner 
widely  from  our  own,  I  have  tried,  among  other  remedies,  even 
what  others  might  not  have  Ten  tared  on,  e?en  had  they  sup- 
posed  good  could  have  arisen.     In  one  case  I  even  ventured 
upon  arsenic  to  destroy  the  lumbrici :  but  the  case  was  that  of 
insanity.     In  another,  to  destroy  the  ascarides,  I  injected  dis- 
solved ice  into  the  rectum :  but  here  the  individual  had  a  cancer 
with  this  other  disease ;  and  life  was  insupportable.   But  neither 
the  intensity  of  cold,  or  the  most  powerful  mineral  poison,  pro- 
duced  the  cure.     In  both  these  cases,  other  applications  failing, 
I  afterwards  tried  your  Stizolobium  with  advantage.     Rough 
.pewter  filings  have  done  much  good,  and  are  in  truth  a  izrj 
rough  remedy :  but  your  Stizolobium  acts  also  mechanically,  yet 
not  injuriously.     The  stomach  and  intestines  are  sufficiently 
coated  with  mucus  to  be  secure  of  their  spicule  :  but  the  worms 
which  may  come  into  contact  with  these  weapons  of  offense,  are 
sure  to  become  pierced  thereby  ;  and  thus  wounded,  are  carried 
by  the  peristaltic  motion  throughout  the  intestinal  tube,  and 
ejected*    There  are  certain  juices  offensive  to  different  animal*. 
.Thus,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  ranunculus,   (the  common 
.butter  cup,)  sprinkled  over  the  ground,'  will  bring  up  all  the 
; worms  in  that  spot;  and  the  smell  of  asafcetida  will  drive  away 
wild  fowl ;  yet  it  is  a  doubt  how  far  any  hitherto  discofered 
remedy  acts  as  a  destroyer  of  worms.     The  fern-root  may  be 
eaten  in  pounds,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  regards  as,  b  inactive, 
and  probably  is  such  with  respect  to  one  species  of  worm,  the 
taenia;  but  the  drastic  purge  afterwards  employed,  sometimes 
removes  the  enemy.     Not  so  your  Stizolobium; — mechanical 
action  we  all  understand  ;— and  were  I  sure  that  we  had  as  yet 
arrived  at  the  real  poison  of  these  reptiles,  one  not  at  all  detri- 
.mental  to  ourselves,  as  parsley  kills  a  parrot,  and  other  such 
facte  known  to  botanists,  that  I  should  rather  recommend  what 
succeeds  sud  virtute  than  what  destroys   only  by    mechanical 
action.     In  this  state  of  our  science,  however,  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony  in  favour  of  your  West  Indian  plant ;  whatever 
worms  it  comes  into  contact  with,  undefended  by  the  mucus 
wof  the  bowels  or  its.  folds,  these,  it  is  sure  to  seize  upon  and 
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destroy ;  and  proves  in  consequence  a  very  safe  and  desirable 
remedy,  and  one  extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  the  faculty 
and  the  public  in  general.— I  remain,  Sir, 

With  much  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  faithful  obedient  serf  ant, 
Robert  John  Thornton,  M.  IX 
Ho.  1,  Hind-street,  Manchester-square, 
October  24th,  1804. 

Dr.  Squire. 

I  have,  in  my  own  practice,  seen  many  instances  of  the  happy 
effects  of  your  cowhage,  and  hare  the  satisfaction  to  report, 
that  many  more  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  correspon- 
dents, to  whom  I  hare  recommended  itj  as  a  safe  and  powerful 
anthelmiatick. 

The  case  of  my  nephew,  as  communicated  to  you  by  the 
Her.  P.  Brodie,  of  Winterslow,  is  a  very  striking  one.  That 
young  gentleman  was  supposed  to  be  subject  to  epileptic  fitSy 
the  ^symptoms  of  that  disorder  and  of  worms  being  in  many 
instances  equi?ocal.  1  advised  a  trial  of  the  cowhage,  which  t 
procured  from  you  several  times,  and  sent  to  Salisbury.  That 
trial  was  attended  with  the  happiest  effects*  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  more  than  150  large  teretes  were  dislodged,  and  the 
patient  recovered.  I  consider  the  cowhage,  as  a  vermifuge,  a 
most  Valuable  remedy,  acting  mechanically ;  by  which  operation 
it  must  be  less  prejudicial  to  the  constitution  than  the  exhibition 
of  drastic  purges. 

Ely-place,  Holborn. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  Rector  of 
Winterslow,  near  Salisbury. 

To  Mr.  Chamberlains. 

Sir,  A  young  gentleman  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  at  the  age  of 
10  years,  had  manifest  and  violent  symptoms  of  worms.  We 
tried  several  remedies,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  body 
debilitated,  his  sight  very  much  injured,  and  the  vital  functions 
in  general  much  impaired.  His  case  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Squire,  vifco  prescribed,  and  was  kind  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  of  sending  to  us  your  medicine ;  we  administered  it  ac- 
cording to  your  directions,  with  a  previous  emetic. 

After  some  days,  he  evacuated  one  worm  about  three  inches 
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long;  and  after  repeated  doses,  five  more;  bat  besides  the 
emetic,  we  had  given  him  some  physic.  After  this,  we  paused 
awhile,  and  soon  after  the  recommencement  of  our  operations 
he  produced  in  one  day  no  less  than  sixty  worms  (teretes)  of 
different  lengths,  from  three  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  all 
alive,  and  without  any  slime*  We  continued  our  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding,  but  by  some  circumstances  we  were  led  to  imagine  that 
the  action  of  digging  assisted  our  endeavours  ;  we  gave  the  ex- 
periment a  fair  trial,  .and  found  that  we  were  more  successful 
when  he  used  that  exercise  than  when  be  omitted  it.  Upon 
the  whole,  in  the  course  of  taking  three  or  four  pots  of  your 
medicine  he  evacuated  165  worms,  between  the  sizes  above 
mentioned,  but  most  of  them  above  the  average  size,  and  those 
all  alive,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  with  the  spicule  of  the 
Cowhage  sticking  in  them  ;  besides  a  great  many  dead  ones. 

We  flattered  ourselves  he  was  quite  relieved :  but  found  it 
requisite  within  the  year  to  have  recourse  to  you  again ;  he 
evacuated  twenty  worms,  and  has  been  perfectly  well  ever  since, 
This  is,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  an  exact  and  true  account,  and  if 
it  can  serve  the  public  or  you  to  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  «f 
your  book,  you  are  welcome  to  it  for  that  purpose,  and  to  the 
name  also  of  Your  most  humble  servant, 

P.  B.  Brodie. 
Rector  of  Winterslow,  near  Salisbury. 
July  23,  1798. 

Dr.  Underwood. 

——But  one  of  the  most  powerful  means,  long  in  use  with 
country  practitioners,  and  of  late  strongly  recommended  by 
Mr.  Chamberlaine,  is  the  Dolichos  pruriens,  variously  prepared; 
but  the  most  simple  form,  that  of  giving  it  mixed  np  with  treacle, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all.  It  should  be  taken  night  and  morn* 
ing  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  be  purged  off  with  senna 
tea,  or  jalap,  and  this  course  be  repeated  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.— Underwood  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
*d  Edit  1799. 
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GLYCYRRHJZA  GLABRA. 


Class  XVII.  Diadelphia.     Order  IV.  Decandria. 
Essent.  dsif.  Char.     Calyx  two-lipped.    Legumen  ovate,  compressed. 
Spec.  Cbar."     Legumes  smooth.     Stipules  none.     Pinjut  petioled,  ending 
with  an  odd  one. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  he  root  is  round,  and  runs  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  stems  rise  fi?e  feet  or  more.  The  leaves  are  pinnated)  al- 
ternate, composed  of  several  pair  of  pinnae,  which  are  ovate, 
blunt,  veined,  of  a  pale  green.  Flowers  papilionaceous,  stand- 
ing nearly  erect,  on  long  spikes. 


HISTORY. 
Liquorice  is  a  perennial  plant,    a  native  of   the  south 


of 


Europe,  and  flowers  in  August ;  but  the  roots,  which  are  raised 
for  medical  purposes  in  considerable  quantities  in  England,  are 
preferred  to  those  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  very  fre. 
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quently  mouldy  and  spoiled.  The  roots  are  very  Jong,  about 
an  inch  thick,  flexible,  fibrous,  externally  of  af  brown  coloor, 
internally  yellow,  and,  when  fresh,  juicy.  Their  taste  is  rery 
sweet,  combined  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitter  when  long  kept 
in  the  mouth.  They  are  prepared  for  use  by  Reeling  them, 
cutting  away,  all  the  fibres  and  decayed  parts.  It  b  necessary 
to  preserve  them  in  a  very  dry  place,  as  they  are  extremely  apt 
to  spoil. 

The  powder  of  liquorice  usually  sold  is  often  mingled  with 
flour,  and  perhaps  also  with  substances  not  so  wholesome.  The 
best  sort  is  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour,  the  fine  pale  yellow 
being  generally  sophisticated,  and  it  is  of  a  very  rich  sweet  taste, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  fresh  root. 

Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  dried  liquorice,  30p  alcoholic 
extract,  and  afterwards  210  watery;  and  inversely,  540  watery, 
and  only  30  alcoholic.  The  original  alcoholic  extract  is  the 
sweetest.  .  * 

MEQICAL    USE. 

Its  predominant  constituents  being  saccharine  and  mucila- 
ginous matter,  its  only  action  is  that  of  a  mild  demulcent,  and 
as  such  it  is  frequently  used  in  catarrh,  and  in  some  stomach 
complaints,  which  seem  to  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the  natural 
mucus,  which  should  defend  the*  stomach  against  the  acrimony 
of  the  food,  and  the  fluids  secreted  into  it. 

On  account  of  its  bulk  it  is  rarely  exhibited  in  substance,  bat 
more  frequently  in  infusion  or  decoction. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Extract  of  Liquomce.    (Extractum  Radicis  Glycyrrhize 
glabrae.) 

The  liquorice  root  is  to  be  foiled,  in  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  to  one  half;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  expressed,  tad, 
after  the  faeces  hare  subsided,  to  be  filtered ;  it  is  then  tobe  ers- 
porated,  with  a  heat  between  200°  and  212*,  until  it  becomes 
thiekish;  and,  lastly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a^haat  ka 
than  200°,  aud  frequently  stirred,  .until  it  acquire  a  consistence 
proper  for  forming  pills.  This  is  made  into  little  pastils  or  flat 
cakes,  oftentimes  bearing  the  impression  of  fhe  places  whert 
they  are  made ;  and  a  bit  now  and  then  put  into  the  month  takes 
off  the  tickling  of  a  cough.  It  shouhi  be  sucked  to  make  it 
pleasant,  as  much  of  the  juice  taken  at  the  time  is  unphteani. 
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Troches  op  Liquorice.    (Trochisci  Glycyrrhizae.  £.) 
Take  of  extract  of  liquorice ; 
.    ■  gum  arabic,  of  each,  one  part; 

white  sugar,  two  parts : 

Dissolve  them  in  warm  water,  and  strain ;  then  evaporate  the 
solution  over  a  gentle  fire  till  it  be  of  a  proper  consistence  for 
being  formed  into  troches. 

Troches  of  Liquorice.    (Trochisci  Glycyrrhizae.  L.) 
Take  of  extract  of  liquorice ; 

double  refined  sugar,  of  each,  ten  ounces  ; 

■     ■    tragacanth,  powdered,  three  ounces : 

Powder  them  thoroughly,  and  make  them  into  troches  with  rose 

water. 

These  are  both  agreeable  pectorals,  and  may  be  used  at  plea- 

sure  in  tickling  coughs.    The  hitter  of  these  two  receipts  is  the 

easiest  and  best  mode  of  making  these  troches*    Refined  extract 

of  liquorice  should  be  used ;  and  it  is  easily  powdered  in  the 

cold,  after  it  has  been  laid  for  some  days  in  a  dry  and  rather 

warm  place.    The  solution  and  subsequent  evaporation  directed 

by  the  Edinburgh  college  is  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  apt 

to  give  them  an  empyreumatic  flavour. 
.    *  y  *.,..,- 

LiquoriCe  Troches  with  Opium.    (Trochisci  Glycyrrhizae 
■r  •  cum  Opio.  E^ 

Take  of  opium,  two  drachms; 

, 'tincture  of  Tolu,  half  am  ounce; 

,»   - — L-L.  common  syrup,  eight  ounces; 

;  extract  of  liquorice,  softened  in  warm  water, 

**  ■  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  of  each  five  ounces : 

Triturate  the  opium  well  with  the  tincture,  then  add  by  degrees 
the  syrup  and  extract ;  afterwards  gradually  mix  in  the  powdered 
fujn,  arable. ,  Lastly,  dry  them  so  as  to  form  a  mass,  to  be  di- 
vided into  troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

These  directions  for  preparing  the  above  troches  are  so  full 
and  particular,  that  no  further  explanation  is  necessary ;  seven 
And  a  half,  contain  about  one  grain  of  opium.  These  troches 
are  medicines  of  approved  efi^cacy  in  tickling  coughs  depending 
^  the  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Besides  the  mechanical  effect  of 
£l)e  viscid  matters  in  involving  acrid  humours,  or  lining  and  de- 
fending the  tender  membranes,  the  opium  no  doubt  must  have  a 
considerable  efiect,  by  more  immediately  diminishing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  themselves* 
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PTEROCARPUS  SANTALINUS. 


Class  XVII.  Diadelphia.    Oriar  III.  Decandria. 
KsiEifT.  Gen.  Ciiar.     Calyx  five-toothed:   Capsule  falcated,  folbceov, 

varicose:  Seed  solitary. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ternate,  roundish,  retuse,very  smooth:  Petals  of  the 

corolla  crenatc,  undulate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  large  tree.  Leaves  in  threes,  ovate,  blunt,  somewhat  notched 
at  the  end,  somewhat  veined.     Flowers  yellow,  in  spikes,  pa- 
pilionaceous. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  East  Indies,  growing  on  mountainous  situations. 
MEDICAL   VIRTUE. 

The  juice  of  this  tree'afFords  what  is  styled  sanguis  draamis, 
dragon's  blood,  and  has  been  thought  good  in  spitting  of  blood 
probably  from  its  colour.  The  only  use  to  which  it  seems  to  be 
generally  applied,  is  to  give  a  fine  colour  to  medicines,  whos* 
aspect  might  otherwise  nauseate  a  weak  stomach. 
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COMMON    BROOM. 

SPARTIUM  SCOPARIUM. 


Class  XVII.  Diadelphia.     Order  III.  Decandna. 
EstERT.  Qew.  Cbak.     Stigma  longitudinal,  above  villous :   Filaments  ad* 

hering  to  the  germen :  Calyx  produced  downwards. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ternate,  and  single :  Branches  unarmed,  angular^ 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  tree  grows  to  six  or  seven  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
•mall  and  downy,  the  inferior  leaves  in  threes,  those  above  single. 
The  flowers  very  large,  and  numerous,  of  a  bright  yellow.  The 
stamens  with  the  pistillum  have  a  remarkable  curve. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

The  tops  of  the  broom  have  a  bitter,  and  rather  disagreeable 
tote.    Infusions,  decoctions,  and  extracts  made  with  them,  have 
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been  recommeoded  as  powerful  diuretic*  in  dropsies,  when  joined 
with  nitre,  sal-diureticus,  or  other  neutral  salts ;  and  if  taken  m 
sufficient  quantity  they  prore  likewise  purgative.  The  inruskra 
hare  been  gi? en  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  more  ounces,  frequently 
repeated,— the  extract  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a 
half. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  u  The  broom,  though  very  little  in  use,  I  hare 
inserted  in  my  catalogue  (of  cathartics)  from  my  own  experience 
of  it  I  found  it  first  in  use  among  our  common  people ;  but  I 
hare  since  prescribed  it  to  some  of  my  patients  in  the  manner 
following :— -I  order  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  broom  tops  to  be 
boiled  in  a  pound  of  water  till  one  half  of  this  is  consumed,  and 
of  this  decoction  I  give  two  table-spoonfuls  erery  hour  till  it 
operates  by  stool,  or  till  the  whole  is  taken.  It  seldom  fails  to 
operate  both  by  stool  and  urine,  and  by  repeating  this  exfcibi* 
tion  erery  day,  or  erery  second  day,  some  dropsies  hare  been 
cured." 

The  seeds  hare  been  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  tops. 
The  ashes  of  the  broom  have  long  had  the  reputation  of  beiag 
rery  powerful  diuretics,  and  they  are  an  ingredient  in  most  of 
the  diuretic  wines  and  infusions  prepared  fifty  or  sixty  yean 
ago ;  but  whether  the  alkaline  salts  of  these  ashes  are  rendered 
more  powerfully  diuretic  by  the  mixture  of  an  oil,  or  any  other 
foreign  substance  got  from  the  broom  in  burning,  than  the  alka- 
line salts  got  from  other  regctables,  I  think  is  much  to  be 
doubted. 

The  seeds  when  roasted  hare  been  used  as  coffee.  The  bark, 
for  tanning. 
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FENUGREEK. 

TRIGONELLA  FOENUM  GRJECUM. 


Class  XYll.  Diadelphia.     Order  III.  Decandria. 
Esakkt.  Gbn.  Char.     Banner  and  Wings  subequa),  patent;  the  form  of 

the  corolla  as  if  three-petalled. 
Spec.  Char.      Legumes  sessile,  stiff,   nearly  erect,  somewhat  falcate, 

pointed:  Stem  erect. 


DESCRIPTION. 
I  his  plant  rises  two  feet  ia  height  The  leaves  are  oblong, 
serrated,  reined,  and  stand  in  threes  upon  a  common  footstalk. 
Flowers  white,  papilionaceous,  appearing  in  pairs  from  the  alas 
of  the  leaves.  The  pericarp  is  at  first  a  straight  legume,  but 
afterwards  becomes  falcated. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Montpcllier,  and  flowers  from  June  till  August 

MEDICAL   VIRTUE. 
The  seeds  are  imported  to  us  from  the  south  of  France,  and 
principally  used  in  cataplasms  and  fomentations,  for  softening, 
maturating,  and  discussing  tumors,  and  in  emollient  glysters. 
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GOATS  THORN,  or  MILK  VETCH. 

ASTRAGALUS  TRAGACANTHA. 


Class  XVlt.  Diadclphia.    Order  III.  Decandria. 
Essent.  Gen.  Char.    Legume*  bilocular,  g ibbou. 
Spec.  Char.     Caudex  arborescent :  Petioles  a  spine. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  plant  is  small,  shrubby,  clothed  with  brown  fibres,  and 
beset  with  strong  spines.  Leaves  pinnated,  pinnae  numerous, 
attached  to  a  strong  spinous  footstalk.  Flowers  large,  of  a  pale 
yellow,  in  close  clusters. 

HISTORY. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  the  produce  of  a  rery  thorny  shnrb,  wbkk 
grows  on  the  island  of  Candia,  and  other  places  in  the  Levant 

About  the  end  of  June  a  fluid  exudes  from  the  stem  and  fauger 
branches,  which  dries  in  the  sun,  and  is  collected  by  the  shep- 
herds on  Mount  Ida,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  Europe  under 
the  title  of  Tragacanth. 

It  consists  of  whitish  semitransparent  vermiform  pieces,  scarce// 
a  line  in  thickness,  without  taste  or  smell. 

There  is  also  a  dirty  yellow,  or  brownish  kind,  which  o  sot 
fit  for  medical  purposes* 
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Tragacanth  is  difficultly  pulverizable,  unless  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  the  mortar  heated,  or  in  frost  According  to  Neu- 
man,  it  gives  nothing  over  in  distillation,  either  to  water  or  al. 
cohol :  alcohol  dissolves  only  about  10  parts  of  480,  and  water 
the  whole.  Lewis,  however,  more  accurately  observes,  that  it 
cannot  be  properly  said  to  be  dissolved ;  for,  put  into  water,  it 
absorbs  a  large  proportion  of  that  fluid,  increasing  immensely  in 
volume,  and  forming  with  it  a  soft,  but  not  fluid,  mucilage ;  and 
although  it  is  easily  diffused  through  a  larger  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, after  standing  a  day  or  two,  the  mucilage  subsides  again, 
the  supernatant  fluid  retaining  little  of  the  gum. 

Besides  these  remarkable  differences  from  gum  arabic  in  regard 
to  brittleness,  insolubility,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
chickens,  I  find,  says  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  that  tragacanth  is  not  pre* 
cipftated  by  silicized  potash,  and  is  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  acetate  of  lead. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  for  forming  powders  into  troches, 
and  rendering  tough  cohesive  substances  pulverizablc,  by  beating 
them  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth,  and  then  drying  the  mass.  For 
electuaries  it  is  improper,  as  it  renders  them  slimy  on  keeping. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Mucilage  of  Gum  Tbagacan'TH.     (Mucilago  Astragali  Tra- 

gacanthae.  E.) 

Take  of  gum  tragacanth,  in  powder,  one  ounce ; 

boiling  water,  eight  ounces : 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  triturate  carefully,  that 
the  gum  may  be  dissolved;  and  press  the  mucilage  through 
linen  cloth. 

Mucilage  of  Tragacanth.    (Mucilago  Tragacanthas.  L.) 

Take  of  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce ;    ~ 

Distilled  water,  ten  ounces,  by  measure : 
Macerate  them,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  tragacanth  be  dis- 
solved. - 

Gum  tragacanth  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  When  mace* 
rated  in  it,  it  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve.  To  effect  the  solo, 
tion,  it  must  be  beaten  into  a  paste  with  some  of  the  water ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  water  must  be  added  gradually,  and  incorporated 
with  the  paste,  by  beating  them  together. 
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656  goat's  thorn,  or  milk  vetch. 

Compound  Powder  of  Tragacanth.    (Palvis  TragacanAe 
Composites.  L.) 

Take  of  tragacanth,  powdered, 

gum  arabic, 

'■  ■   starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half; 
■    ■  double  refined  sugar,  three  ounces: 

Rub  them  together  into  a  powder. 

This  composition  is  a  mild  emollient ;  and  hence  becomes  ser- 
viceable in  hectic  cases,  tickling  coughs,  strangury,  some  kinds 
of  alfine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders  proceeding  from  a  thin  acri- 
monious state  of  the  excreted  fluids,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  mucus 
of  the  intestines ;  it  is  supposed  to  soften,  and  gire  a  greater  de- 
gree of  consistency  to  the  former,  and  defend  the  latter  from 
being  irritated  or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  ingredients  coin- 
cide in  these  general  intentions.  The  dose  is  from  half  a  drachm 
to  two  or  three  drachms,  which  may  be  frequently  repeated. 
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ORANGE, 

CITRUS  AURANTIUM- 


Class  XVIII.  Polyadelphia.     Order  III.  Icosandria. 
Esse*t.  Gew.  Char.     Calyx  five-cleft:  Petalt  five,  oblong:  JnthersSO: 

FiUtmtnts  united  into  different  bodies. 
Srsc.  Cbar.     Petioles  winged :  Leaves  acuminate* 


DESCRIPTION* 
This  beautiful  plant,  which  gives  a  refreshing  shade  in  warm 
climates,  and  perfumes  the  air  for  miles,  at  the  same  time  re- 
galing the  delicate  taste  with  a  sweet  luxuriant  juice,  equally 
grateful  as  wholesome,  and  which  is  imported  in  immense  abun- 
dance to  us  from  abroad,  is  found  adorning  our  green-houses,  and 
in  the  height  of  summer  our  gardens,  in  large  tubs,  or  pots,  and 
they  often  hare  the  appearance  of  handsome  trees.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  elliptical,  smooth,  entire,  of  a  shining  green  colour, 
and  the  footstalk  is  winged,  that  is,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
small  leaf.  The  flowers  appear  during  the  whole  of  summer, 
and  some  branches  are  in  full  bloom  whilst  others  are  just  going 
off,  and  on  others  appear  the  young  or  fully  grown  oranges. 
The  calyx  is  salver-shaped,  and  cut  into  fi?e  small  teeth.  The 
petals  are  fire,   oblong,   white,  fleshy,  and  beset  with  small 
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glands.    Filaments  twenty,  united  at  the  base  into  three  of 
more  distinct  portions,  famished  with  yellow  anthers.    Stigma 

globular. 

HISTORY, 

The  orange  tree  is  a  beautiful  evergreen,  a  native  of  Asia,  bat 
now  abundantly  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe  and 
in  the  West  India  islands.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
species,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the  bitter  or  Seville 
orange,  and  the  sweet  or  China  orange. 

The  leaves  are  neither  so  aromatic  nor  so  bitter  as  the  riad  of 
the  fruit. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odoriferous,  and  have  been  long  in 
great  esteem  as  a  perfume ;  their  taste  is  somewhat  warm,  ac- 
companied with  a  degree  of  bitterness.  They  yield  their  flavour 
by  infusion  to  rectified  spirits,  and  in  distillation  both  to  spirit 
and  water :  the  bitter  matter  is  dissolved  by  water,  and  on  eva- 
porating, the  decoction  remains  entire  in  the  extract 

A  very  fragrant  red-coloured  oil,  distilled  from  these  flowers, 
is  brought  from  Italy,  under  the  name  of  oleum  or  essentia  a*» 
roU;  but  oil  of  befaen,  in  which  orange  flowers  have  been  <E. 
gested,  is  frequently  substituted  for  it :  the  fraud*  however,  is 
easily  detected,  as  the  real  oil  is  entirely  volatile,  and  the  adul- 
terated is  not. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid  liquor,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  citric  acid,  syrup,  extractive,  and  mucilage. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter. 

The  unripe  fruit,  dried,  are  called  Curacoa  oranges.  They 
vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry.  They  are 
bitterer  than  the  rind  of  ripe  oranges,  but  not  so  aromatic,  and 
are  used  as  a  stomachic 

MEDICAL  USJS. 

The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  of  considerable  use  in  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory distempers,  for  allaying  heat,  quenching  thirst,  and 
promoting  the  salutary  excretions :  it  is  likewise  of  use  in  ge- 
nuine scorbutus,  or  sea  scurvy.  Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter 
orange,  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias, 
yet  the  China,  or  sweet  orange,  is  much  more  employed.  Its 
juice  is  milder,  and  less  acid ;  and  is  very  frequently  used  in  Us 
most  simple  state  with  great  advantage. 
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CULINAAY  PREPARATIONS. 
Method  of  oltcdning  the  fragrant  Essences  from  the  fresh  Rinds 
of  Citrons,  Oranges,  &c. 
Procure  af  many  fresh  citrons  from  the  Italian  warehouses  as 
will  supply  the  required  stock  of  essence  ;  after  cleaning  off  any 
speck  in  the  outer  rinds  of  the  fruit,  break  off  a  large  piece  of 
loaf  sugar,  and  rub  the  citron  on  it  till  the  yellow  rind  is  com* 
pletely  absorbed.  Ihose  parts  of  the  sugar  which  are  impreg* 
nated  with  the  essence,  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  cut  away  with 
akrifc,airi  putiaaneartaeadiih.  The  whole  being  thus  take* 
o#^  the  sugared  essence  is  to  be  closely  pressed,  and  put  by  in 
pots;  where  it  is  to  be  squeezed  down  hard,  bare  a  bladder  over 
the  paper  by  which  it  is  covered,  assi  tied  tightly  up*  it  is  at 
any  time  it  for  use,  and  will  keep  for  many  years.  Exactly  ia 
the  sane  manner  may  be  obtained  and  preserved,  at  the  proper 
seasons,  front  the  fresh  roots,  the  essences  of  the  riads  of  Se* 
ville  or  China  oranges,  lentous  or  Banes,  bevgamotsy  &*-,  soma 
of  which  are  often  unattainable,  in  a  fresh  state,  at  any  price. 
This  mode  of  extracting  and  preserving  these  essences  is  superior 
to  the  common  practices  of  peeling,  rasping,  or  grating  off  the 
rind,  and  afterward  mixing  it  up  with  powdered  sugar,  &c. 

Orange  Wine. 

Pot  twelve  pounds  of  powdered  sugar,  with  the  whites  of. 
eight  or  ten  eggs  well  beaten,  into  six  gallons  of  spring  water, 
boil  them  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  when  cold,  put  into  it  six 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  the  juice  of  twelve  lemons,  which,  being 
pared,  must  stand  with  two  pounds  of  white  sugar  in  a  tankard, 
and  in  the  morning  skim  off  the  top,  and  then  put  it  into  the 
water ;  add  the  juice  and  rinds  of  fifty  oranges,  but  not  the 
white  or  pithy  parts  of  the  rinds ;  let  it  work  all  together  two 
days  and  two  nights ;  then  add  two  quarts  of  Rhenish  or  white 
wine,  and  put  it  into  your  vessel. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Pie. 
Rub  six  oranges  or  lemons  with  salt,  and  put  them  into  wa- 
ter, with  a  handful  of  salt  in  it,  for  two  days.  Put  every  day 
fresh  water  without  salt,  for  a  fortnight.  Boil  them  tender,  cut 
them  into  half  quarters  corner* ways,  quite  thin.  Boil  six  pip. 
pins  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  in  a  pint  of  water  till  they 
wreak ;  then  put  the  liquor  to  the  oranges  or  lemons,  with  half 
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the  pulp  of  the  pippins  well  broken,  and  a  pound  of  sugar.  Boil 
them  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  them  into  a  pot  and  squeeze 
in  two  spoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  either  orange  or  lemon,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  tart  Put  puff  paste,  very  thin,  into  shallow 
patty-pans.  Take  a  feather,  or  brush,  and  rub  them  over  with 
melted  butter,  sift  double  refined  sugar  over  them,  which  will 
form  a  pretty  iceing,  and  put  them  in  the  oven. 

Orange  Tarts. 

Grate  a  little  of  the  outside  of  a  Seville  orange,  squeeze  the 
juice  into  a  dish,  put  the  peel  into  water,  and  change  it  often 
for  four  days.  Then  put  them  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water 
on  the  fire.  Change  the  water  twice  to  take  out  die  bitterness, 
and  when  tender,  wipe,  and  beat  them  fine  in  a  mortar.  Boil 
their  weight  in  double  refined  sugar  into  a  syrup,  and  skim  it 
Then  put  in  the  pulp,  and  boil  all  together  till  clear.  When 
cold,  put  it  into  the  tarts,  squeeze  in  the  juice,  and  bake  them 
in  a  quick  oven*    Conserve  of  oranges  makes  good  tarts. 

Orange  Puffs. 

Pare  off  the  rinds  from  Seville  oranges,  then  rub  diem  with 
salt :  let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours  in  water ;  boil  them  in  four 
changes  of  water,  make  the  first  salt ;  drain,  and  beat  them  to 
a  pulp :  bruise  in  the  pieces  of  all  that  you  have  pared,  make  it 
very  sweet  with  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  it  till  thick ;  let  it  stand  till 
cold,  and  then  put  it  into  the  paste. 
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CITRUS  MEDICA. 


Clou  XVIII.  Polyadelphia.    Order  III.  Icosandria. 
Ement.  Gen.  Char.    Same  as  the  preceding. 
Spec.  Char.    Petioles  linear. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  evergreen  resembles  the  orange,  to  which  it  is  closety 
allied,  but  the  leaves  are  commonly  larger,  slightly  indented  at 
the  edges,  and  the  footstalk  without  having  the  remarkable  ap- 
pendage of  the  other.  The  flowers  are  very  like  the  other,  but 
have  a  purplish  tinge  on  the  outer  side  of  the  petals.  The  fruit 
is  less  round,  and  has  a  prominent  apex.  The  fruit  is  divided 
into  nine  cells. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  Greepe,  and  afterwards  by  Paladius  to  Italy  *. 

•  Etenim  citrus  apud  Medos  et  Persas  imprimis  fre quens,  dein  Paladii 
diligentia  in  Italians  t  ran  si  at  a  fuit :  postea  in  Hispania  in  usum  devenit,  «t 
nemoraetcampos  occupant.— Bauh.  Pin.  p.  435. 
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Although  it  has  been  doubted  whether  Paladins  was  really  the 
first  cultivator  of  this  tree  in  Italy,  yet  it  is  evident  it  cowld  not 
Jiave  been  propagated  there  long  before  his  time,  as  appears  by 
the  writings  of  Pliny*;  nor  is  its  cultivation  noticed  by  Varro, 
Cato,  or  Columella. 

After  its  introduction  into  Europe,  we  find  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  became  successively  possessed  of  this  valuable  plant, 
with  its  congeners ;  and  the  Hesperian  fruits  are  now  produced 
in  such  abundance,  that  their  exportation  gives  rise  to  a  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  lemon  tree,  like  the  orange,  is  common  in  our  green- 
houses ;  and,  according  to  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  was  first  culti- 
vated in  Britain  in  the  Oxford  garden,  previous  to  the  year 
1648  +. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Lemon,  juice  is  a  powerful  and  agreeable  antiseptic.  Its  powers 
are  much  increased,  according  to  Dr.  Wright,  by  saturating  it 
with  muriate  of  soda.  This  mixture  he  recommends  as  possess* 
ing  very  great  efficacy  In  dysentery,  remittent  fever,  the  belly, 
ach,  putrid  sore  throat,  and  as  being  perfectly  specific  in  dia- 
betes and  lientery.  Citric  acid  is  often  used  with  great  sac* 
cess  for  allaying  vomiting :  with  this  intention  it  is  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potass,  from  which  it  expels  the  carbonic  acid  with 
effervescence.  This  mixture  should  be  drunk  as  soon  as  it  is 
made;  or  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  on  which  actually  the  and* 
emetic  power  of  this  mixture  depends,  may  be  extricated  in  the 
stomach  itself,  by  first  swallowing  the  carbonate  of  potass  dhs* 
solved  in  water,  and  drinking  immediately  afterwards  the  citric 
acid  properly  sweetened.  The  doses  are  about  a  scrapie  of  the 
carbonate  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  drachms  of  water,  and  m 
ounce  of  lemon  juice,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  oi  citric  add. 

Lemon  juice  is  also  an  ingredient  in  many  pleasant  refrigerant 
drinks,  which  are  of  very  great  use  in  allaying  febrile  heat  and 
thirst  Of  these,  the  most  generally  useful  is  lemonade,  or  av 
luted  lemon  juice,  sweetened* 

We  are  now  to  speak  to  the  cure  of  scurvy. — From  what 
we  ourselves  have  seen  of  the  disease,  or  learned  from  the  wrv 
tings  of  authors,  we  believe  that  fresh  esculent  vegetables  of  all 
kinds  will  cure  it ;  but  that  those  fruits  abounding  with  an  add, 

•  SeeHitt.  Nat.  1.  tt.c.3.  t  See Hort.  Oxoa, ed. i. 
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auch  at  the  citric  etas,  are  more  effectual  thin  others.  Most 
-vegetables  possess  in  their  recent  state  a  portion  of  acid,  though 
so  small  as  not  always  to  be  perceived,  and  in  proportion  as  it 
abounds  in  then,  and  perceptible  to  oar  taste,  they  hare  a  su- 
perior antiscorbutic  quality.  The  lemon,  lime,  shaddock,  and 
orange,  in  the  order  we  hare  set  them  down,  give  out  the  citric 
acid  in  different  degrees  of  purity.  This  genus  of  fruit  has  ad. 
vantages  above  all  others ;  for  as  it  approaches  to  maturity  the/ 
acid  is  not  altered  for  the  worse,  but  rather  purer  than  before.- 
The  unripe  gooseberry  has  the  citric  and  oxalic  acids  combined' 
in  its  juice,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  is  equally  as  effeew 
tnal  as  the  lemon.  1  recommended  this,  says  Dr.  Trotter,  to 
bo  carried  to  sea ;  and  have  since  teen  in  a  newspaper,  where 
a  number  of  scorbutic  sailors  in  an  East  Indiamaa  were  cored 
in  their  passage  outwards  by  some  unripe  gooseberries  that  wercr 
preserved  for  making  tarts.  The  malic  acid  is  pure  in  the  apple- 
just  before  it  is  ripe,  but  it  has  less  afterwards.  The  last  case1 
of  scurvy  which  I  treated  was  cured  by  apples.  This,  with  the 
recovery  of  the  seamen  in  the  Berwick,  at  Torbay,  sufficicntly- 
proves  that  apples  are  valuable  antiscorbutics. 

The  cases  in  which  I  last  administered  the  juice  of  lemons  and 
oranges  for  the  cure  of  scurvy  are  worth  narrating.  Some  time* 
in  November,  1789,  eighty  Irish  convicts  came  from  Newfound-' 
land  in  company  with  the  ships  returning  from  that  station  to* 
England.  These  convicts,  to  the  number  of  180  or  140,  had' 
been  shipped  at  Dublin  some  time  before.  The  master  of  the 
vessel  in  which  they  sailed,  bad  orders  to  land  or  dispose  of  them 
somewhere  in  the  territories  of  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
Instead,  however,  of  fulfilling  his  contract  with  government,  and1 
obeying  orders,  he  resolved  upon  making  the  best  bargain  with 
his  prisoners.  Those  who  had  cash  paid  it  to  him  for  their  li- 
berty ^  among  the  rest  was  a  noted  Roman  catholic  priest,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  forgery.  When  he  bad  stript  them  of  all 
the  money  and  clothes  which  they  had,  they  were,  men  and  wo- 
men, turned  on  shore  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland.  Here, 
with  the  little  provision  he  bad  given  them,  they  were  to  make 
the  best  of  it  Some  perished  iu  the  woods  from  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  others  reached  different  settlements  in  the  island. 
The  circumstances  of  their  situation  soon  reached  vice-admiral 
Milbank,  then  commander  in  chief  on  that  station,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  collected  and  secured,  and  a  ship  fitted  to  carry  them 
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to  England.  They  remained  in  Portsmouth  harbour  (HI  the 
Deptford,  a  nary  transport,  was  ordered  to  convey  them  to 
Dublin,  under  convoy  of  his  majesty's  sloop  Drake.  The  sloop 
and  transport  went  to  sea,  and  were  obliged  to  put  back  to 
Cowes  Road  in  distress  of  weather  about  the  20th  of  December. 
The  master  of  the  transport,  at  this  time,  complained  to  captaia 
Countess  of  the  Drake,  that  the  eon? icts  were  in  a  very  un- 
healthy state,  and  begged  he  would  order  his  surgeon's  mate  to 
visit  them,  the  surgeon  of  the  Drake  being  then  absent.  The 
young  gentleman  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  diseases  of  seamen, 
and  immediately  pronounced  that  the  gaol  fever  had  broke  out 
among  them..  This  opinion  he  conceived  from  the  debilitated 
state,  the  fetor  about  them,  but  particularly  the  large  livid  spots 
which  appeared  in  different  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  the  desire 
which  many  of  them  expressed  for  acid  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Captain  Onslow,  then  commanding  at  Portsmouth  in  the  room 
of  vice-admiral  Roddara,  transmitted  captain  Countess's  report 
to  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  who,  by  return  of 
post, -ordered  two  surgeons  to  survey  the  convicts,  and  report 
their  situation.  The  surgeon  of  the  Magnificent,  with  myself, 
was  ordered  on  this  business.  The  first  man  who  made  his  ap- 
pearance plainly  showed  that  the  disease  was  scurvy ;  and  when 
we  came  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  their  history,  as  re- 
lated above,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  complaint  was 
general.  From  the  time  that  they  embarked  at  St.  John's,  in 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  till  now,  they  had  lived  on  ship's 
provisions,  without  any  fresh  vegetables  whatever,  at  the  rate 
of  two-thirds  allowance.  Never  did  1  behold  together  so  many 
wretched  fellow-creatures.  Those  that  were  clothed  had  not 
shifted  for  many  months ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
naked,  even  without  a  shirt;  a  hammock  tied  round  their  shoul- 
ders by  a  rope-yarn  was  their  only  shelter  from  the  cold,  and 
at  the  same  time  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered it  was  now  the  middle  of  winter,  and  the  weather  for 
some  time  before  had  been  wet  and  boisterous. 

In  our  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  port,  we  re- 
commended an  immediate  supply  of  recent  vegetables,  clothing, 
and  bedding ;  all  of  which,  much  to  the  credit  and  humanity  of 
the  admiralty  board,  were  granted,  with  a  surgeon,  and  what 
assistance  he  chose  to  call  in  to  attend  them. 

few  of  them  were  without  some  symptom  of  scurvy;  such  si 
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spongy  gums,  livid  spots  on  different  parts,  and  contractions  of 
the  hams,  Ac,  This  last  symptom  has  generally  been  accounted 
for  from  blood  effused  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles,  or  into 
the  cellular  texture.  Such  an  explanation  is,  indeed,  Tery  me- 
chanical, but  it  is  not  a  good  one.  Had  this  rigidity  and  con. 
traction  been  owing  to  pieces  of  coagulated  blood,  there  must 
hare  been  some  perceptible  swelling  or  distention  of  the  parts ; 
but  none  is  to  be  observed :  the  thigh  is  shrivelled  and  less  in  cir- 
cumference than  in  a  healthy  state;  the  tendinous  fibres  are 
also  to  be  traced  by  their  hardness,  till  they  are  gradually  lost 
in  the* belly  of  the  muscles.  Besides,  if  that  explanation  could 
be  admitted,  we  might  with  equal  propriety  say,  that  the  Trismus 
and  Tetanus,  which  were  met  with  among  the  black  people, 
were  produced  by  the  same  means,  viz.  lumps  of  clotted  blood, 
distending  the  temporal,  masseter,  and  other  muscles,  which 
move  the  lower  jaw  upwards.  And  in  tetanus  how  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  whole  muscles  of  the  body  could  be  thrown 
into  a  rigid  contraction  from  any  cause  of  this  kind  ?  These 
conditions  of  the  muscular  fibre  are  certainly  much  better  ex- 
plained from  the  diminished  nervous  energy  :  it  is  this  torpor  of 
the  visvitie,  which  produces  the  hebetudo  animi,  and  renders  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body  so  little  disposed  to  be  affected  by  the 
usual  stimuli ;  and  is  a  state  of  the  nervous  influence  more  pe- 
culiar to  scurvy  than  any  other  disease*. 

Bedding  and  clothing  being  immediately  furnished  to  the  con- 
Victs  by  their  lordships'  orders,  the  cure  of  scurvy  was  begun 
with  lemons  and  oranges.  At  the  same  time  they  had  beef  and 
mutton  broth,  in  which  were  boiled  cabbages,  onions,  (fee.  In 
distributing  the  fresh  fruit  among  them,  the  only  rule  that  I  went 
by,  was  to  give  most  to  those  who  had  the  worst  symptoms  of 
the  disease.  Their  recovery,  as  is  commonly  remarked  in  the 
scurvy,  when  plentifully  served  with  acid  fruits,  was  astonish- 
ingly rapid ;  for  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  my  attendance  they 
sailed  for  Dublin,  where  they  arrived  in  ten  days  after,  in  per- 
fect health  and  spirits. 

The  great  desideratum  in  long  sea  voyages  is  some  prepara- 
tion of  the  citric  acid,  that  preserves  all  its  virtues  for  a  length 
of  time.     Different  forms  have  been  tried  for  this  purpose.    The 


*  Dr.  Blane  says,  he  dissected  some  subjects,  and  found  no  ecchymotfc. 
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extract  recommended  so  warn]/  by  Dr.  Liad,  hat  been  found  by 
captain  Cook  aad  others  of  little  or  bo  elect  It  could  scarcely 
indeed,  be  expected  that  any  preparation  of  this  kind  could  re* 
tain  the  virtues  of  the  recent  fruit.  It  is  not  only  the  water 
that  evaporates,  bat  the  acid  is  carried  off  with  it,  and  (fee  tasle 
of  the  remaining  juice  has  manifestly  less  acidity  than  when  it 
was  squeezed  from  the  lemon ;  its  powers  were  not,  ihertfomij 
concentrated  by  that  process*  A  much  better  method  L»  to  botHe 
up  the  juice  immediately  as  it  is  squeezed  and  strained.  By  let* 
ting  it  stand  to  clear,  it  is  said  that  the  mucilage  may  be  sepa- 
rated, which  is  the  cause  of  its  acquiring  a  moaldiness  nod  dhw 
agreeable  taste:  but  what  we  gain  in  one  way  by  these  menus 
we  lose  in  another ;  for  during  the  depuration  and  predpitatioa 
of  the  mucilage,  a  fermentation  begins,  which  Tory  materially 
alters  the  acidity  of  the  juice,  and  destroys  its  antiscorbutic  ana* 
lines.  If,  therefore,  the  lemons  are  fresh,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
with  their  rind  hard  and  full  of  aroma,  the  lienor  may  t^e  corked 
up  instantly,  to  preserve  it  in  perfection. 

The  best  method  of  giving  the  lemon  or  orange  juice,  is  to 
allow  the  patient  to  suck  it  from  the  fruit  With  little  trouble 
the  entire  lemon  may  be  preserved  for  the  longest  cruise  in  light 
casks ;  and  this  is,  of  all  others,  the  surest  way  of  securing  the 
virtues  of  the  citric  acid. 

But  other  methods  of  concentrating  and  preserving  the  citric 
acid  have  been  lately  practised  by  different  chemists.  The  fol- 
lowing process  for  concentrating  the  acid  juice  of  citrons,  and 
tendering  it  unalterable,  was  published  some  time  ago  by  Mr. 
Georgius,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm.  He  directs 
the  juice  to  be  kept  for  some  time  in  the  cellar  (I  suppose  where 
it  may  be  cool,  and  not  liable  to  fermentation)  in  inverted  bot- 
tles, in  order  to  separate  from  it  a  part  of  the  mucilage,  aad 
then  to  expose  it  to  a  cold  from  21°  to  23*  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. The  aqueous  part  freexes,  carrying  with  k,  as  it 
would  appear,  a  portion  of  the  mucilaginous  matter :  care  must 
be  taken,  as  the  ice  forms,  to  separate  the  liquid  from  it,  and  the 
congelation  must  be  carried  on  till  the  ice  becomes  acid.  Ifce 
acid  thus  concentrated  is  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  part  of  its 
original  bulk. 

This  preparation  has  not  yet  been  tried  in  practice  for  the 
cure  of  scurvy,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  good  effects. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  government  should  patronise  a  trill 
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mt  the  *oid  concentrated  in  this  manner;  for,  when  prepared  as 
it  ought  to  be,  it  will  keep  for  ages. 

The  juice  of  lemons  and  limes  has  been  often  recommended  by 
some  of  the- oldest  writers  to  be  used  externally  to  the  swellings, 
rigid  limbs,  and  ulcers  of  scorbutic  patients.  A  surgeon  in  lord 
Rodney's  fleet  last  war,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Blaoe,  found 
■amch  benefit  from  it,  applied  to  sores  in  the  form  of  a  poultice. 

Letnon  juice  also  counteracts  the  powers  of  opium. 

Letter  from  General  Sir  George  Bratkwaxte  Boughton,  Bart*) 
to  Dr.  Beddoes*. 

Poston  Hall,  July  24,  1795. 
Sir,  Having  for  a  considerable  time  been  troubled  with  rheu- 
■mtic  pains,  it  was  recommended  to  me  to  take  a  mild  opiate 
every  night  on  going  to  bed,  and  in  the  event  of  that  dose  not 
proving  sufficiently  soporific,  I  was  to  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of 
laudanum,  for  which  purpose  I  had  procured  a  three-ounce 
phial  of  laudanum.  Nevertheless,  being  unwilling  to  accustom 
myself  to  the  use  of  opium,  I  generally  postponed  taking  the 
opiate  till  extreme  pain  and  want  of  sleep  rendered  it  absolutely 
accessary.  In  one  of  these  moments,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  the  table,  on  which,  by  mis* 
take,  my  servant  had  placed  the  phial  containing  the  laudanum ; 
and  believing  this  to  be  my  usual  night  draught,  I  poured  out 
the  contents  into  a  tumbler  glass,  and  drank  it  off.  I  soon  per- 
ceived my  mistake  by  the  taste  of  the  laudanum  ;  but  from  my 
immediate  relief  from  pain,  accompanied  by  a  certain  pleasing 
languor,  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  rouse  myself  so  as  to 
call  assistance.  Being,  however,  perfectly  convinced  that  I  must 
soon  beat  a  quick  march  to  the  other  world,  unless  my  stomach 
was  eased  of  the  poison  it  contained,  I  rang  the  bell,  and  or. 
dered  some  warm  water.  \t  was  some  time  before  this  could  be 
got  ready.  As  soon  as  it  was  brought,  I  drank  large  quantities, 
but  without  any  effect  The  apothecary  Was  then  sent  for,  who 
gave  me  three  several  doses  of  vitriolated  zinc  t,  when  at  last 
they  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  brought  np  a  considerable  quan* 


♦  Ttii  fa  published  ia  «  Observations  on  the  Medicinal  Use  of  Factitious 
Ain,  and  their  Production)**  by  Dr.  Beddoes. 

f  This  metal,  like  the  rest,  has  no  power  unttt  it  be  combined  with  ox- 
ygen. 
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tity  of  the  laudanum.  In  the  morning  early  I  sent  for  Dr. 
Thornton,  who  administered  the  vital  air*,  and  ordered  me  le- 
monade+,  which,  from  the  weak  state  of  my  stomach,  was  al- 
most as  speedily  returned,  but  perfectly  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
so  deprived  of  all  acidify  J,  as  to  be  like  sugar  and  water,  and 
did  not  effervesce  with  alkali.  This  was  frequently  repeated; 
when  in  the  evening  I  ate  my  dinner,  without  any  sensible  dif- 
ference, and  felt  the  next  day  much  as  usual.  This  is  the  simpfo 
fact,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance ;  if  it  can  be  of  any  use  ia 
a  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  ease  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind, I  shall  always  look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  accident 
which  has  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  yon  this  detail. 
—I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  C.  Brathwaite  Bodghtow. 

P.  S.  Among  the  Indians,  who  take  great  quantities  of  solid 
opium,  when  they  wish  to  remove  the  effects  of  stupefaction 
they  drink  plenty  of  lime  juice,  which  they  know,  from  expe- 
rience, produces  that  effect. 

Lemonade  has  been  known  to  cure  also  putrid  fever,  and  is 
always  a  refreshing  drink  in  that  disorder, 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 
Syrup  op  Lemok  Juice.    (Syrupus  e  Succo  Limonis.) 

Take  of  lemon  juice,  strained,  after  the  dregs  have  subsided, 
two  pints ; 

■  of  double  refined  sugar,  fifty  ounces : 

Dissolve  the  sugar,  to  make  a  syrup. 

In  the  same  manner  are  made  the  syrups  of  mulberries,  of 
raspberries,  and  of  black  currants. 

CULINARY  PREPARATIONS. 
Candied  LeTwon  Peel 
Is  made  by  boiling  lemon  peel  with  sugar* 


*  Dr.  Thornton,  in  his  observations  on  this  case,  remarks  that  the  vital 
air  was  very  rapidly  consumed ;  which  must  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  tic 
celebrated  experiment  of  Spalding,  recorded  in  Phil,  of  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

+  A  mixture  of  lemon,  sugar,  and  water. 

J  The  acid  principle  has  been  before  proved  to  be  derived  from  the 
•xygen  or  vital  air. 
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Lemon  Pudding. 

Cat  off  the  rind  of  three  lemons,  and  boil  them  tender.  Ponnd 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  have  ready  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Naples 
biscuits  boiJed  np  in  a  quart  of  milk  or  cream.  Mix  them  and 
the  lemon  rind  with  it,  and  beat  up  twelve  yolks  and  six  whites 
of  eggs.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  put  in 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  a  little  orange-flower  water.  Mix 
all  well  together,  put  it  over  the  fire,  stir  till  thick,  and  then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Put  puff  paste  round  your 
dish,  then  pour  in  your  pudding,  cut  candied  sweetmeats  and 
strew  over,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Or  make  it  thus : — Blanch  and  beat  eight  ounces  of  Jordan  al- 
monds with  orange-flower  water ;  add  to  them  half  a  pound  of 
cold  butter,  the  yolks  of  eight  or  ten  eggs,  the  juice  of  a  large 
lemon,  and  half  the  rind  grated.  Work  them  in  a  marble  mortar 
till  they  look  white,  then  pnt  puff  paste  on  your  dish,  pour  im 
your  pudding,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 

How  to  keep  Lemons. 

Take  fruit  that  are  quite  sound  and  good,  and  run  a  fine  pack, 
thread,  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long,  through  the  hard  nib  at 
die  end  of  the  lemon ;  then  tie  the  string  together,  and  hang  it 
on  a  hook  in  an  airy  dry  place :  be  sure  they  do  not  touch  one 
another,  nor  any  thing  else,  but  hang  them  as  high  as  you  can. 
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PERFORATED  ST.  JOHN'S  WORT. 

HYPERICUM  PERFORATUM. 


Class  XVIII.  Polyadelphia.    Order  IV.  Polyandria. 
BitBfT.  Gsw.  Char.  taijpr  five-parted,  inferior :  Pefab  five:  jPtkmaiftBi- 

merous,  in  three  or  five  parcels,  united  at  the  base :    Capsule  maiy 

seeded. 
8pec  Char.    Sf  jr Jet  three :  Stent  two-edged:  Leava  obtuse,  with  peUsdd 

dots;  divisions  of  the  Calyx  linear-lanceolate,  acute. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Rises  to  a  foot  and  half  in  height  Branches  opposite,  flower- 
bearing.  Leaves  sessile,  in  pairs,  entire,  beset  with  a  great 
number  of  minute  transparent  vesicles,  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  perforations.  Flowers  numerous,  elegant,  five-petalled, 
of  a  beautiful  yellow.  Stamina  in  three  parcels.  Anthers  yelloir, 
With  a  small  black  gland  to  each. 
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HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain  ;  common  in  woods  and  uncnltiTated  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  July. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Formerly  it  was  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
madmen  were  possessed  of  the  devil,  and  this  plant  was  found 
so  successful  in  that  disorder,  that  it  had  the  title  of  Fuga  <fo- 
mottum,  as  curing  demoniacs.  Matthiolus  writes,  "Scripsere 
quidem  Hypeftfrm  adeo  odisse  demones,  ut  ejus  suffitu  station 
avolent"  ItWb  not  been  tried  in  modern  practice,  except  in 
hysteria  and  suppressed  menses  in  a  deflation.  The  colouring 
matter  gives  a  good  dye  to  wool.  And  oil  reddened  with  this 
plant  is  kept  in  some  shops  against  burns. 
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CAJEPUT   TREE, 

OR 

AROMATIC  MELALEUCA. 

MELALEUCA  LEUCADENDRON. 


Class  Will.  Polyadelphia.    Order  IV.  Polyandria. 

Emf.ht.  Gen.  Char.  Calyx  five-parted,  half  superior:  Petals  five: 
Filaments  numerous,  united  into  five  bodies :  Style  one :  Capntk  half  in- 
verted by  the  calyx,  thee -celled. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  alternate,  pointed,  oblique  in  a  falcate  i 
five-nerved :  BranchUis  and  Petioles  glabrous. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  moderate-sized  tree.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ash-coloured, 
odorous,  on  short  footstalks.     Flowers  white,  sessile,  on  long 
terminal  spikes*    Capsule  round. 

HISTORY. 
The  tree  which  furnishes  the  cajeput  oil  is  frequent  on  the 
mountains  of  Amboyna,  and  the  other  Molucca  islands.   It  ft 
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•btained  by  distillation  from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller  of 
two  varieties,  and  is  prepared  in  great  quantities,  especially  iri 
the  island  of  Banda,  and  serit  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  As 
it  comes  to  us  it  is  of  a  green  colour,  very  limpid,  lighter  than 
water,  of  a  strong  smell,  resembling  camphor,  and  a  strong, 
pungent  taste,  like  that  of  cardamoms.  It  burns  entirely  away, 
Without  leaving  any  residuum.  If  is  often  adulterated  with  other 
essential  oils,  coloured  with  the  resin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine 
oil,  the  green  colour  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper ;  for 
when  rectified  it  is  colourless. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

like  other  aromatic  oils  it  is  highly  stimulating,  and  is  prin* 
cipally  recommended  in  hysteria,  epilepsy,  flatulent  colic,  and 
paralysis  of  the  tongue.  The  dose  is  from  one  to  fotir  drops  on 
a  lump  of  sugar. 

It  is  applied  externally  where  a  warm  add  peculiar  stimulus  is 
requisite ;  and  is  employed  for  restoring  vigour  after  taxations 
and  sprains;  and  for  easing  violent  pain  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
cases,  in  toothacb,  and  similar  afiectionfc 
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ARTICHOKE. 

CYNARA  SCOLYMUS. 


Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  I.  Polygamia  ssqoalis. 
Emeitt.  Gen.  Char.    Receptacle  bristly:   Calyx  dilated,  imbricate,  the 

scales  fleshy  at  the  base,  emarginate  with  a  small  point :  Don  sesnkv 

feathery. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  prickly  or  unarmed,  pinnate  and  undivided:  Sato 

of  the  calyx  ovate. 

DESCRIPTION. 

T his  plant  rises  three  or  four  feet  Leaves  large,  on  the  upper 
part  smooth,  beneath  reticulate,  hoary,  and  downy.  Flowers 
terminal.  Calyx  common,  globular,  composed  of  numerous  scales, 
at  the  base  thick  and  fleshy,  the  part  we  eat,  and  above  mem- 
branous, notched,  with  a  spinous  point  in  the  centre.  Fiords 
of  the  corolla  blue,  each  cut  in  five  thin  segments,  tubular  at 
bottom.  Seeds  oblong,  furnished  with  a  feathery  pappus,  on  a 
fleshy  receptacle,  a  part  we  eat,  called  the  bottom ;  the  young 
flower  we  call  the  choke. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flowering  in  August. 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

The  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  artichoke  contain  a  bitter  juice, 
which  is  very  diuretic,  and  has  long  been  esteemed  a  good  re* 
medy  for  evacuating  the  water  of  dropsies  by  urine.  This  juice 
is  got  by  mashipg  the  leaves  and  stalks,  and  then  squeezing  them 
in  a  press ;  and  afterwards  by  straining  it  through  a  cloth  :  it  is 
commonly  ordered  to  be  mixed  with  white  wine,  and  is  gi?eo 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  for  a  dose ;  which  is  repeated 
twice  or  thrice  in  the  day,  as  the  stomach  will  bear  it. 

The  leaves  and  stalks  enter  as  an  ingredient  into  many  of  the 
diuretic  decoctions,  which  are  prepared  by  the  country  people 
in  many  of  the  counties.  The  following  decoction,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  was  long  kept  as  a  secret  by  a  person  at  Ando- 
▼er,  is  said  to  have  carried  off  the  water  from  several  people 
labouring  under  the  dropsy : — Take  of  artichoke  lea?es  and 
stalks,  three  handfuls;  of  bruised  juniper  berries,  one  quart; 
of  scraped  horse-radish,  one  handful ;  of  green  fir  tops,  two 
handfuls ;  of  bruised  white  mustard  seed,  two  table  spoonfuls  : 
mix  the  whole,  and  boil  them  in  two  gallons  of  water  to  one, 
and  strain  the  liquor  through  a  cloth.  A  grown  person  is  to  take 
half  a  pint  morning  and  evening,  adding  a  little  syrup  or  sugar 
if  agreeable. 

Geoffroy,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  mentions  the  root  of  the 
artichoke  as  a  powerful  diuretic;  and  recommends  decoctions 
or  broths  made  with  it  as  good  for  promoting  a  discbarge  by 
irina. 
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DANDELION. 

LEONTODON  TARAXACUM. 


Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  I.  Polygamia  equate. 
Ess  en  t.  Gen.  Char.    Receptacle  naked:  Calyx  doable:  Down  sisoplf,  pe- 

dicelled. 
Sprc.  Char.  Outer  Calyx  reflexed :  Scape  one-flowered :  Leaves  rancioate, 

smooth,  with  lanceolate  toothed  lobes. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  is  a  small  plant,  and  common  in  every  field;  the  flowers 
stand  upon  a  scape,  and  are  all  ligulace,  that  is  strap-shaped, 
and  have  five  stamina  with  united  anthers,  round  a  pistiUam, 
possessing  a  bi6d  stigma.  The  seed,  when  mature,  has  a  fine 
circular  feathery  crown,  by  which  it  flies  to  distant  parts. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  England,  and  every  where  to  be  found,  flowering 
during  April,  June,  and  July. 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

The  young  leaves,  of  this  plant  in  a  blanched  state  have  the  taste 
of  endive,  and  make  an  excellent  addition  to  those  plants  eaten 
earl j  in  the  spring  as  sallads*.  At  Gottingen  the  roots  are 
roasted,  and  substituted  for  coffee,  by  the  poorer  inhabitants; 
who  find  that  an  infusion  prepared  in  this  way  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  coffee  berry  +.  The  origin  of  its 
name  is  curious.  Leontodon,  Greek,  Lion's  Tooth,  from  the 
toothed-like  appearance  of  the  leaf;  LeonisDens,  Latin,  from 
the  Greek ;  Dent  de  lion,  French,  from  the  Latin ;  and  hence  our 
word  from  the  French,  Dan.de-lion ;  also  called  Fiss-a-bed, 
from  its  diuretic  quality,  which  children  experience  who  eat  the 
young  plant  J . 

The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant  are  bitter,  and  contain  a  bitter 
milky  juice.  They  have  been  esteemed  to  be  diuretic,  sapona- 
ceous, and  resolvent,  and  to  be- powerful  remedies  for  removing 
obstructions  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  other  viscera.  Their  pu- 
rified expressed  juice  has  been  given  from  two  to  six  ounces, 
twice,  thrice,  or  oftener  in  the  day ;  and  infusions  and  decoc- 
tions of  the  herb  and  root  have  been  used  for  the  same  purposes. 
Boerhaave  had  such  a  great  opinion  of  the  continued  use  of  the 
juice,  or  of  the  infusions  of  this  plant,  that  he  believed  they 
were  capable  of  removing  most  obstructions  of  the  viscera  that 
were  to  be  relieved  by  medicine.  Bergius  likewise  speaks  much 
in  the  praise  of  this  simple;  and  says,  "  That  he  has  often  seen 
it  prove  of  service  after  other  remedies  had  failed ;  and  that  he 
has  seen  hardnesses  of  the  liver  removed,  by  patients  eating  daily, 
for  some  months,  of  a  broth  made  with  dandelion  root,  the  leaves 
of  sorrel,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  water ;  while  they  took, 
at  the  same  time,  cream  of  tartar,  to  keep  their  bodies  open  ;" 
and  he  adds,  "  that  he  has  seen  a  similar  course  of  service,  in 
the  ascites,  and  in  cases  of  gall  Stones." 

•  Withering'*  Bot.  Arrang.  p.  839. 
+  Murray's  Apparat  p.  107. 

%  When  a  swarm  of  locnsts  had  destroyed  the  harvest  in  the  island  o 
Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  upon  this  plant.— Withering. 
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BURDOCK. 

ARCTIUM   LAPPA. 


Cla$8  XIX.  Syngenesis.    Order  I.  Polygamia  equal'*. 
Bmeht.  Gew.  Char.    Receptacle  chaffy :  Calyx  globular,  the  scales  ending 

in  an  incurred  hook :  Seed  crowned  with  chaffy  bristles. 
Spec.    Char.     Stan-leavee    heart-shaped,  petioled,  denticulate:    Gsfe* 

smooth.  

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  three  feet  Stem  purplish :  branches  alter, 
nate.  Leaves  also  alternate,  heart-shaped,  veiny ;  above  of  a 
dark  green,  beneath  whitish.  Lower  leaves  very  large,  stand- 
ing  upon  long  footstalks,  grooved  like  the  stem.  Flowers  nu- 
merous, generally  ending  in  pairs. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  common  in  waste  grounds  and  road  sides;  it 
lowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  well  known  by  tha  burs,  or 
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scaly  heads,  which  stick  to  the  clothes,  a  circumstance  from 
which  the  word  Lappa  is  supposed  to  be  deri? ed  *. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  pharmacopoeias  direct  the  root  for  medical  use :  it  has  no 
smell,  bat  tastes  sweetish,  and  mixed  as  it  were  with  a  slight 
bitterishness  and  roughness.  Its  virtue,  according  to  Bergius, 
is  mundificans,  dioretica,  diaphoretica  + ;  and  many  instances  are 
upon  record  in  which  it  has  been  successfully  employed  in  a 
great  variety  of  chronic  diseases,  as  scurry,  rheumatism,  gout, 
lues  venerea  J,  and  pulmonic  complaints.  We  hare  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  effects  of  this  root,  except  as  a 
diuretic,  and  in  this  way  we  have  known  it  succeed  in  two  drop- 
sical cases,  where  other  powerful  medicines  had  been  ineffectu- 
ally used :  and  as  it  neither  excites  nausea  nor  increases  irrita- 
tion, it  may  occasionally  deserve  a  trial  where  more  active  re- 
medies are  improper.  The  seeds  also  possess^  diuretic  quality, 
and  have  been  given  with  advantage  in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  in 
calculous  and  nephritic  complaints,  and  in  the  form  of  emulsion 
as  a  pectoral.  The  root  is  generally  used  in  decoction,  which 
may  be  made  by  boiling  two  ounces  of  the  fresh-  root  in  three 
pints  of  water  to  two,  which,  when  intended  as  a  diuretic, 
should  be  taken  in  the  course  of  two  days,  or  if  possible  in 
twenty-four  hours.— Woodrille. 


*  Lappa  dki  potest  vel  *w  m  Xabp  prebeadeie,  vel  Xmnv  lambete,. 
Ray,  I.  c. 

i  Mat.  ftfed,  653. 

t  Heoricoi  III.  Galliarum  Rex,  a  Petro  Penft  decocto  radicam  Lapps 
ab  hac  lue  sanatos  foit.    Vide  Reverius,  Obi.  41. 

The  yonog  stems  of  this  plant,  stripped  of  their  rind,  are  boiled  and  eaten 
like  asparagus.  When  raw,  they  are  good  with  oil  and  vinegar.— Wither* 
is*,  864.  1.  c 
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WILD   SUCCORY. 

CICHORIUM  INTYBUS. 


CUss  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  I.  Polygamia  equate. 
Bworr.GBif.  Cham.     Receptacle  somewhat  chaffy:   G*U/x  forested  with 

•calet :  Seedi  crowned  with  numerous  short  teeth. 
Sr*c.  Char.    Flowers  in  pain,  axillary,  nearly  tetsOe :  Lesyes  raadnate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  his  beautiful  plant  rises  three  or  four  feet  high.  Lewes  nu- 
merous, pinnatifid,  cut  into  irregular  teeth  like  the  dandelion, 
altercate,  somewhat  hairy,  sessile.  Flowers  compound,  large, 
blue.    Corolla  ligulate,  cut  into  fi? e  teeth  at  the  extremities. 

flISTORY. 

Native  of  Britain ;  common  about  the  borders  of  corn-fields; 

and  flowers  in  July  and  August.    The  leares,  when  blanched} 

are  eaten  early  in  the  spring  in  sallad*.    They  lose  their  bitter* 

ness  by  cultivation.    The  roots,  gathered  before  the  stem  shoots 
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up,  are  eatable,  and  when  dried  will  make  bread.    Thus  the 
Roman  poet: 

Me  patcunt  olive, 
Me  dcAorwr,  levesque  malve.  Hon.  Lib.  I.  Od.  31* 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  virtues  of  the  succory,  like  those  of  the  dandelion,  reside 
in  its  milky  juice ;  and  in  many  of  the  plants  of  this  natural 
tribe  a  juice  of  a  similar  nature  is  to  be  found :  therefore  what 
is  observed  of  the  effects  of  the  taraiacum  applies  also  to  the 
cichorium :  "  and  we  are  warranted  in  asserting,"  says  Or. Wood, 
▼ille,  "that  the  expressed  juice  of  both  these  plants,  taken  in 
large  doses,  frequently  repeated,  has  been  found  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  consumption,  as  well  as  jaiindgp,  and  other  visceral 
abstractions." 
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WILD   LETTUCE. 

LACTUCA  VIROSA. 


Clot*  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  I.  Polygamic  sBqoalb. 

EsBBirr.  Gen.  Char.  Receptacle  naked :  Calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical, 
with  a  membranous  margin  :  Down  simple,  pedicelled :  Seeds  unarmed. 

Spec.  Char.  Leave*  horizontal,  prickly  on  the  keel,  obtuse  at  top,  arrow- 
shaped  at  the  base,  oblong-lanceolate ;  the  lower  ones  sinuate  and  den- 
ticulate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  plant  rises  four  feet.  It  has  three  different  kinds  of 
leaves.  Those  proceeding  from  the  root  are  slightly  toothed ; 
those  from  the  stem  are  cut  into  pinnated  lobes ;  and  those  at- 
tached to  the  flower-stalks  are  arrow-shaped,  pointed,  entire, 
and  minute.    The  florets  are  yellow,  and  small. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  flowers  in  August  and  September,  is  biennial,  and 
grows  wild  on  rubbish  and  rough  banks,  in  many  places  in  this 
country. 

It  smells  sfrongly  of  opium,  and  resembles  it  in  some  of  its 
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effects ;  and  its  narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy,  resides 
in  a  milky  juice. 

The  garden  lettuce,  when  in  flower,  is  also  very  bitter,  and 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  in  its  taste  and  smell  remarkably 
like  opium,  for  which,  when  dried,  it  has  been  proposed  and 
Bsed  with  success  as  a  substitute  by  Dr.  Coxe  of  Philadelphia* 
Before  it  begins  to  shoot  it  has  none  of  that  bitterness,  and  con. 
tains  no  milky  juice,  and  probably  has  not  those  soporific  ef- 
fects which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  use  of  lettuce. 

MEDICAL  USE, 

An  extract  prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  gathered  when  in  flower,  is  recommended  in  small 
doses  in  dropsy.  Two  grains  must  be  begun  with  four  times 
a  day,  and  gradually  increased,  till  two  scruples  or  more  are 
given  daily.  In  dropsies  of  long  standing,  proceeding  from  vis- 
ceral  obstructions,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a  day.  It  is  said  to  agree  with  the  stomach,  to  quench 
thirst,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diuretic,  and  somewhat 
diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  allowed  during  its  operation. 
Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna,  asserts,  that  out  of  twenty-four  dropsical 
patients,  all  bnt  one  were  cured  by  this  medicine^ 
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COMMON  TANSY. 

TANACETUM  VULGARE. 


Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  II.  Polygamia  raperftoa, 
Essemt.  Gen.  Char.     Receptacle  naked :  Seeds  crowned  with  a  slight 

gin:  Calyx  imbricated,  hemispherical:   Florets  of  the  ray 

three-cleft,  sometimes  wanting. 
Spec.  £har.    Leaves  doubly  pinnatifld,  deeply  serrate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  three  feet    The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  small, 
resembling  a  flat  hemisphere :  florets  of  the  disk  bisexual,  of  the 
ray  female. 

HISTORY. 

Natife  of  Britain,  growing  in  moist  pastures,  borders  of  com* 
fields,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
Tansy  is  an  aromatic  strong  bitter,  that  has  been  long  esteemed 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  has  been  principally  ased  for  that  par- 
pose  ;  it  was  likewise  esteemed  a  good  anti-hysteric  remedy,  and 
useful  for  removing  uterine  obstructions,  and  recommended  in 
Culpepper's  London  Dispensatory,  in  the  year  1659,  in  gouty 
cases.    In  the  year  1771,  the  late  Dr.  David  Clarke,  of  Win- 
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burgh,  published,  in  the  third  vohime  of  the  Edinburgh  Essays 
Physical  and  Literary,  a  paper  on  the  gout,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  an  infusion  of  tansy  in  that  disorder;  and  he 
mentions  two  cases  in  which  it  was  of  use : — 

1.  A  gentleman,  under  fifty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  gout  for  about  fifteen  years,  on  finding  his  disorder 
increase^  he  about  seven  years  ago  had  recourse  to  an  infusion 
of  tansy  to  remove  it ;  he  filled  every  morning  a  tea-pot,  capable 
of  holding  an  English  pint  of  liquor,  with  the  dried  flowers, 
leaves,  and  stalks  of  tansy,  and  then  poured  as  much  boiling  water 
over  them  as  the  pot  would  hold,  and  let  it  stand  till  night, 
-when  he  drank,  at  going  to  bed,  the  whole  of  the  cold  infusion : 
by  following  constantly  this  method  he  has  remained  free  of  the 
gout  for  seven  years,  excepting  a  slight  fit  which  he  had  after 
spraining  his  ancle.  He  was  not  sensible  of  its  operating  by  stool, 
by  perspiration,  or  by  urine ;  though  Dr.  Clarke  thougftt  that 
it  acted  on  his  bowels,  as  he  had  regularly  two  stools  in  the  day. 

2.  Another  person,  fifty-two  years  of  age,  had  remained  free 
from  the  gout  for  three  years,  by  drinking  near  a  pint  of  the 
infusion  of  tansy  daily,  and  by-  eating  some  of  the  fresh  tansy  in 
the  morning,  while  it  was  in  season :  before  using  this  remedy 
he  had  regularly  a  fit  of  the  gout,  which  confined  him  from  one 
to  four  months  in  the  winter. 

The  young  tops  of  tansy  in  decoction  have  proved  an  admira- 
ble vermifuge,  as  also  the  seeds. 

CULINARY  PREPARATION. 

Tansy  Puddiho. 

Blanch  and  pound  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Jordan  almonds ; 
put  them  into  a  stew  pan,  add  a  gill  of  the  syrup  of  roses,  the 
crumb  of  a  French  roll,,  some  grated  nutmeg,  half  a  glass  of 
brandy,  two  table  spoonfuls  of  tansy  juice,  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  some  slices  of  citron.  Pour  over  it  a  pint  and 
a  naif  of  boiling  cream  or  milk,  sweeten,  and  when  cold  mix  it; 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  eight  eggs  beaten.  It  may  be 
either  boiled  or  baked. 
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ARTEMISIA  ABROTANUM. 


Clou  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  II.  Polygamia  anperfloa. 
Ement.  Gen.  Char.      Receptacle  subvillous,  or  naked :   Papput 

Calyx  imbricated,  with  roundish  scales,  conniving :  No  ray  to  the  Ctrelts. 
Spec.  Char.    Fruticoee  i  Leave*  very  branchy. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Tins  plant  rises  three  feet*     Branches  vertical.     Leaves  mine* 
.  rous,  irregularly  bipinnate.     Pinnae  long,  linear,  narrow,  en- 
tire.    Flowers  Yery  minute,  of  a  greenish  yellow,  in  close  ter- 
minal spikes,  intermixed  with  leaves. 

HISTORY. 
This  is  a  perennial  shrub,  which  grows  readily  in  oar  gardens, 
though  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
Southernwood  has  a  strong  smell,  u  hich  to,  most  people  is  not 
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disagreeable ;  it  has  a  pungent,  bitter,  and  somewhat  nauseous 
taste.  These  qualities  are  very  completely  extracted  by  alcohol, 
and  the  tincture  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  They  are  less 
perfectly  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  the  infusion  being  of  a 
light  brown  colour* 

MEDICAL  USE. 
Southernwood,  as  well  as  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus, 
lias  been  recommended  as  an  anthelmintic ;  and  it  has  also  been 
sometimes  used  as  stimulant,  detergent,  and  sudorific.  Extern 
nally  it  has  been  employed  in  discutient  and  antiseptic  fomenta- 
tions ;  and  under  the  form  of  fotion  and  ointment,  for  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the  hair  from  falling  off.  But  it 
is  at  present  very  rarely  used  in  any  way. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 
Decoction  fob  Fomentations.   (Decoctum  pro  Fomento.  L.) 

Take  of  the  leaves  of  southernwood,  dried, 
■  the  tops  of  sea  wormwood,  dried, 

■  camomile  flowe'rs,  dried,  of  each  one  ounce ; 

■  bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce; 

— — -  distilled  water,  six  pints  2     t 
Boil  them  a  little,  and  strain. 

These  decoctions  are  merely  solutions  of  a  better  extractive, 
combined  with  a  little  mucilage,  and  in  the  others  with  essential 
oils.  In  making  them  the  aromatic  substances  should  not  be 
added  until  the  decoction  is  nearly  completed,  for  otherwise 
their  flavour  would  be  entirely  dissipated. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  warm  water,  whicji  relaxes  as  a  bath ;  and  when  the  herbs 
themselves  are  applied,  they  act  only  as  retaining  heat  and  mois- 
ture for  a  longer  time,  and  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  patient ; 
but  are  a  less  convenient,  and  hardly  more  useful  fomentation, 
than  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 
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Class  XIX.'  Syngenesia.    Order  II.  Polygamia  superflo*. 
Essewt.  Gen.  Char.    Same  as  the  first. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  compound,  multifid :  Flowers  sub-fclobular,  pendent : 
Receptacle  villous. 

DESCRIPTION. 
T his  plant  rises  three  feet,  and  sends  off  several  branches.  The 
leaves  are  divided  into  many  bluntish  segments  in  a  pinnated 
order,  under  side  downy,  of  a  pale  green,  and  silky  softness. 
Flowers  of  a  brownish  yellow,  placed  in  numerous  spikes,  from 
the  alae  of  the  leaves,  placed  alternate. 

HISTORY. 

This  perennial  herb  grows  by  the  road  sides,  and  on  rubbish, 

in  many  parts  of  Britain ;  and  about  London  it  is  cultivated  for 

medical  use. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable;  its  taste  intensely  bitter, 
so  as  to  become  a  proverb.    Its  active  constituents  are  a  bitter 
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extractive  and  essential  oil.  It  is  used  in  stomach  complaints, 
and  is  of  great  service  to  persons  labouring  under  hypochondria. 
It  is  also  employed  in  intermittent  fevers,  in  cachectic  and  hy- 
dropic affections,  in  jaundice,  and  against  worms.  The  extract 
is  a  pure  and  simple  bitter.  The  essential  oil  is  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  contains  the  whole  flavour  of  the  plant.  It  is  sti- 
mulating, and  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  antispasmodic  and 
anthelmintic.  Wormwood  was  formerly  much  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  medicated  wine  and  ales,  and  forms  purl  when  in- 
fused with  the  last,  which  hard  drinkers  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
in  the  morning  to  go  through  their  hard  day's  labours. 

Withering  says,  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  bitter;  the 
roots  are  warm  and  aromatic.  A  considerable  quantity  of  essen- 
tial oil  rises  from  it  in  distillation.  This  oil  is  used  both  exter- 
nally and  internally  to  destroy  worms*  The  leaves,  put  into  sour 
beer,  soon  destroy  the  acescency.  They  resist  putrefaction, 
and  are  therefore  a  principal  ingredient  in  antiseptic  fomenta- 
tions. An  infusion  of  them  is  a  good  stomachic,  and,  with  th# 
addition  of  fixed  alkaline  salt,  a  powerful  diuretic  in  some  drop- 
sical cases.  The  ashes  afford  a  more  pure  alkaline  salt  than  most 
other  vegetables,  excepting  bean-stalks,  broom,  and  the  larger 
trees.  In  the  Amcen.  Acad.  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  Linnaeus  mentions 
two  cases,  wherein  an  essence  prepared  from  this  plant,  and 
taken  for  a  considerable  time,  prevented  the  formation  of 
stones  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  the  patients  forbearing  the 
use  of  wine  and  acids.  It  might  be  suspected  that,  like  other 
bitters,  its  long  continued  use  must  weaken  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  in  these  instances  no  such  effect  took  place. 
An  infusion  of  it  given  to  a  woman  that  suckles,  makes  her  milk 
tetter.  It  gives  a  bitterness  to  the  flesh  of  sheep  that  eat  it- 
Horses  and  goats  are  not  fond  of  it ;  cows  and  swine  refuse  it 
linn.  Turkeys  are  fond  of  it — Mr.  Hollefear.  Ahorse  ate  it 
The  plant  steeped  fn  boiling  water,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  a 
bruise,  will  remove  the  pfcm  in  a  short  time,  and  prevent  the 
swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  part — St* 

The  great  Haller  says,  that  Charles  V.  used  this  plant  for  the 
gout;  and  for  th^  same  purpose  I  have  employed  a  decoction  of 
wormwood,  and  finally  by  a  long  use  conquered  this  disease  in 
myself,  so  that  I  have  had  no  return.  This  testimony  merits 
the  attention  of  English  physicians. 

is 
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ARTEMISIA  VULGARIS. 


Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.     Order  II.  Polygamia  saperflua. 
Essekt.  Graf.  Char.    Same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  pinnatlfid,  flat,  incised,  beneath  tomentote : 
'    simple,  recurved :  Five  Florets  in  the  ray. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  stalk  rises  three  feet.  The  leaves  are  deeply  divided  into 
•several  segments,  which  are  pointed,  on  the  upper  side  of  a  deep 
green,  and  on  the  under  downy,  or  covered  with  a  cotton-like 
substance.  Flowers  small,  purplish,  in  spikes,  alternate,  from 
the  ale  of  the  leaved,  which  here  appear  halbert-shaped. 

'  HISTORY, 

Native  of  Britain,  flowers  from  August  to  September. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
In  some  countries  it  is  used  as  a  culinary  aromatic.     A  decoc- 
tion of  it  is  taken  by  the  common  people  to  cure  the  ague.   The 
Chinese  make  use  of  it  in  healing  wounds,  applying  the  fresh 
plant  bruised. — Osbeck,  i.  394.     A  drachm  of  the  leaves,  pow- 
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dered,  was  givdn  four  times  a  day,  by  Dr.  Home,  to  a  woman 
who  had  been  affected  with  hysteric  fits  for  many  years.  The 
fits  ceased  in  a  few  days.  In  this  patient  assafcetida  and  aether 
had  been  gi?en  to  no  purpose. 

Moxa  is  a  substance  prepared  in  Japan  from  the  dried  tops 
and  leaves  of  mugwort*,  by  beating  and  rubbing  them  betwixt 
the  hands  till  only  the  fine  internal  lanuginous  fibres  remain/ 
which  are  then  combed  and  formed  into  little  cones.  These, 
used  as  cauteries,  are  greatly  celebrated  in  eastern  countries  Cor 
pre?enting  and  curing  many  disorders  + ;  but  chronic  rheuma- 
tisms, gouty ,  and  some  other  painful  affections  of  the  joints, 
seem  to  be  the  chief  complaints  for  which  they  can  be  rationally 
employed.  The  manner  of  applying  the  moxa  is  very  simple : 
the  part  affected  being  previously  moistened,  a  cone  of  the  moxa 
is  laid,  which  being  set  on  fire  at  the  apex,  gradually  burns  down 
to  the  skin^  where  it  produces  a  dark-coloured  spot :  by  repeat- 
ing the  process  several  times,  an  eschar  is  formed  of  any  desired 
extent,  and  this  on  separation  leaves  an  ulcer,  which  is  kept 
open  or  healed  up  as  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  said  that  the  use  of  the  moxa  was  originally  introduced 
by  the  Jesuits  J  j  but  it  is  probably  of  still  greater  antiquity. 
From  remote  times  it  has  been  the  practice  to  cauterize  the  af- 
fected parts  by  various  means.  Hippocrates  for  this  purpose 
not  only  used  iron  but  flax,  also  a  species  of  fungus  §  ;  and  the 
Laplanders  still  prefer  the  agaric  (Boletus  igniarius),  which  they 
prepare  and  use  in  a  similar  way  as  the  Japanese  do  their  moxa  ||. 
The  ^Egyptians  produced  the  same  effects  by  means  of  cotton 
or  linen  cloth  f;  and  in  Spain  a  moxa  is  prepared  from  a  spe- 
cies of  the  echinops. 

*  This,  however,  is  not  the  species  of  artemisia  from  which  the  eastern 
moxa  if  made ;  but  tHat  prepared  from  this  plant  in  Germany  was  found  to 
answer  very  well.     See  Eph.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  3.  A.  7*  8.  App.  141. 

It  has  also  been  made  from  the  down  of  verbascum. 

+  For  a  foil  account  of  these  see  Kssmpfer,  Amosn.  Exot.  p.  502,  Ac. 
Also  abbe  Grosier  (Hist,  of  China),  from  whom  it  appears  that  mirrors  of 
Ice  or  metal  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  moxa ;  and  that  tha 
ancieot  Chinese  made  paper,  and  a  kind  of  cloth,  of  the  down  of  artemisia. 

%  See  Recueil  d* Observations  Curieuscs,  torn.  ii.  p.  114. 

S  Lib.  de  Affect.  S  *>. 

|  Harmens  and  Fklfetrom  Diss.  Med.  Lapp,  to  Hall.  Collect.  Diss.  Pract. 
tons.  vi.  p.  728. 

1  Prosper  Alpinus,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  £09. 
*  Y  2 
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Extract  from  Sir  William  Tempk,  an  Moan. 

Nimeguen,  June  18,  16TY. 

I  never  thought  it  would  hare  befallen  me  to  be  the  first  Umt 
should  try  a  new  experiment,  any  more  than  to  be  author  of  any 
i)ew  invention  ;  being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  and 
as  little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me^  The  same  warmth 
of  head  disposes  men  to  both,  though  one  be  commonly  esteemed 
an  honour,  and  the  other  a  reproach.  I  am  sdrry  the  first,  and 
the  worse  of  the  two,  is  fallen  to  my  share,  by  which  all  a  man 
can  hope  is  to  avoid  censure,  and-  that  is  much  harder  than  to 
gain  applause;  for  this  may  be  done  by  one  great  or  wise  action 
in  an  age,  but  to  avoid  censure  a  man  must  pass  his  life  with- 
out saying  or  doing  one  ill  or  foolish  thing. 

This  might  serve  the  turn,  if  all  men  were  just;  but  as  they 
are,  I  doubt  nothing  will,  and  that  it  is  the  idlest  pretension  in 
the  world  to  live  without  it;  the  meanest  subjects  censuring  the 
actions  of  the  greatest  prince ;  the  silliest  servants,  of  the  wisest 
master ;  and  young  children,  of  the  oldest  parents.  Therefore 
I  have  not  troubled  myself  to  give  any  account  of  an  experiment 
I  made  by  your  pcrswasion,  to  satisfy  those  who  imputed  it  to 
folly,  rashness,  or  impatience ;  but  to  satisfy  you  who  proposed 
the  thing  in  kindness  to  me,  and  desired  the  relation  of  it  in 
kindness  to  other  men. 

I  confess  yoHr  engaging  me  first  in  this  adventure  of  the  mora, 
and  desiring  the  story  of  it  from  me,  is  like  giving  one  the  tor- 
ture, and  then  asking  his  confession  ;  which  is  hard  usage  to  am 
innocent  man,  and  a  friend.  Besides,  having  suffered  the  first,  I 
believe  myself  to  ha?e  a  right  of  refusing  the  other.  But  I  find 
your  authority  with  me  is  too  great  to  be  disputed  in  either; 
and  the  pretence  of  public  good  is  a  cheat  that  will  ever  pass  in 
the  world,  though  so  often  abused  by  ill  men,  that  I  wonder  the 
good  do  not  grow  ashamed  to  use  it  any  longer.  Let  it  be  as  it 
will,  you  have  what  you  asked,  and  cannot  but  say  that  I  bav* 
done,  as  well  as  suffered,  what  you  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  in. 
1  have  told  you  the  story  with  the  more  circumstance,  becatfae 
many  questioned  the  disease,  that  they  might  not  allow  of  fat 
cure ;  though  the  certainty  of  one,  and  force  of  the  other,  has 
been  enough  evidenced  by  two  returns  since  I  left  you  at  the 
Hague,  which  past  with  the  same  success.  The  reasonings  upon 
this  method,  which  seem  to  confirm  the  experiment,  and  otner 
remedies  for  the  gout  here  reflected  on,  are  aimed  at  the  fnat 
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end  for  which  70a  seamed  so  much  to  desire  this  relation.  The 
digressions  I  cannot  excuse  otherwise  than  by  the  confidence 
that  no  man  will  read  them  who  has  not  at  least  as  much  leisure 
as  I  had  when  I  writ  them ;  and  whosoever  dislikes,  or  grows 
weary  of  them,  may  throw  them  away.  For  those  about  tern, 
perance,  age,  or  their  effects  and  periods  in  reference  to  public 
business,  they  could  be  better  addrest  to  none  than  to  you,  who 
have  past  the  longest  life  with  the  most  temperance,  and  the  best 
health  and  humour  of  any  man  I  know ;  and  having  run  through 
§0  much  great  and  public  business,  have  found  out  the  secret  so 
little  known,  that  there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over. 

Among  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  intemperance  of  this  age 
disposes  it  (at  least  in  these  northern  climates),  I  have  observed 
aoae  to  increase  so  much  within  the  compass  of  my  memory  and 
conversation  as  the  gout,  nor  any,  I  think,  of  worse  cousequence 
to  mankind ;  because  it  falls  generally  upon  persons  engaged  in 
public  affairs  and  great  employments,  upon  whose  thoughts  and 
cares  (if  not  their  motions  and  their  pains)  the  common  good 
and  service  of  their  country  so  much  depends  ;  the  general  of- 
ficers  of  armies,  the  governors  of  provinces,  the  public  ministers 
in  counsels  at  home,  and  embassies  abroad  (that  have  fallen  in 
my  way),  being  generally  subject  to  it  in  one  degree  or  other. 
J  suppose  the  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  men  seldom  come  into 
those  posts  till  after  forty  years  old,  about  which  time  the  na- 
tural heat  beginning  to  decay,  makes  way  for  those  distempers 
they  are  most  inclined  to  by  their  native  constitutions,  or  by 
their  customs  and  habits  of  life.  Besides,  persons  in  those  posts 
are  usually  born  of  families  noble  and  rich,  and  so  derive  a  weak. 
ness  of  constitution  from  the  ease  and  luxury  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  own  education ;  or  if  not,  yet  the  plenty 
of  their  fortunes  from  those  very  employments,  and  the  general 
custom  of  living  in  them  at  much  expense,  engages  men  in  the 
constant  use  of  great  tables,  and  in  frequent  excesses  of  several 
kinds,  which  must  end  in  diseases  when  the  vigour  of  youth  is 
past,  and  the  force  of  exercise  (that  served  before  to  spend  the 
humour)  is  given  over  for  a  sedentary  and  unactive  life. 

These  I  take  to  be  the  reasons  of  such  persons  being  so  gene* 
rally  subject  to  such  accidents  more  than  other  men ;  and  thejr 
are  so  plain,  that  they  must  needs  occur  to  any  one  that  thinks. 
Ant  the  ill  consequence  of  it  is  not  so  obvious,  though  perhaps 
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as  evident  to  men  that  observe ;  and  may  be  equally  confirmed 
by  reasons  and  examples.  It  is  that  the  vigour  of  the  mind  de- 
cays with  that  of  the  body,  and  not  only  humour  and  invention, 
but  even  judgment  and  resolution,  change  and  languish  with  iH 
constitution  of  body  and  of  health ;  and  by  this  means  public 
business  comes  to  suffer  by  private  infirmities,  and  kingdoms  or 
states  fall  into  weaknesses  and  distempers  by  the  diseases  or  de- 
cays of  those  persons  that  manage  them. 

Within  these  fifteen  years  past,  I  have  known  a  great  fleet 
disabled  for  two  months,  and  thereby  lose  great  occasions,  by 
an  indisposition  of  the  admiral,  while  he  was  neither  well  enough 
to  exercise,  nor  ill  enough  to  leave  the  command.  1  have  known 
two  towns  of  the  greatest  consequence  lost  contrary  to  all  forms, 
by  the  governor's  falling  ill  in  the  time  of  the  sieges.  And  I 
Tctocmber  one  great  minister  that  confessed  to  me,  when  he  fell 
into  one  of  his  usual  fits  of  the  gout,  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
bend  his  mind  or  thoughts  to  any  public  business,  nor  give  au- 
diences beyond  two  or  three  of  his  own  domestics,  though  it 
were  to  save  a  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  proceeded,  not  from  any 
violence  of  pain,  twit  from  a  general  languishing  and  faintoes 
of  spirits,  which  made  him  in  those  fits  think  nothing  worth  the 
trouble  of  one  careful  or  solicitous  thought.  And  if  intempe- 
rance be  allowed  to  be  the  common  mother  of  gout,  or  dropsy, 
and  of  scurvy,  and  most  other  lingering  diseases,  which  are  thost 
that  infest  the  state,  I  think  temperance  deserves  the  first  rank 
among  public  virtues,  as  well  as  those  of  private  men  ;  and  doubt 
whether  any  can  pretend  to  the  ooustant  steady  exercise  of  pra. 
dence,  justice,  or  fortitude,  without  it. 

Upon  these  grounds  whoever  can  propose  a  way  of  curing  or 
preventing  the  gout  (which  entered  chiefly  into  those  examples 
I  have  mentioned  of  public  affairs  suffering  by  private  indisposi- 
tions) would  perhaps  do  a  service  to  princes  and  states,  as  well 
as  to  particular  men ;  which  makes  me  the  more  willing  to  tell 
my  story,  and  talk  out  of  my  trade,  being  strongly  possessed 
with  a  belief,  that  what  I  have  tried,  or  thought,  or  heard  upon 
this  subject,  may  go  a  great  way  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
this  disease  where  it  is  but  new,  though  perhaps  longer  methods 
are  necessary  to  deal  with  it  when  it  is  old. 

From  my  grandfather's  death  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  the 
Stone,  and  from  my  father's  life  the  gout,  who  has  been  for  this 
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many  years,  and  still  continues  much  afflicted  with  it*.  The 
first  apprehension  has  been,  I  confess  with  roe,  ever  the 
strongest,  and  the  other  hardly  in  my  thoughts,  having  never 
deserved  it  by  the  usual  forms ;  nor  had  I  e?er,  I  thank  God, 
the  least  threat  from  either  of  them,  till  the  last  year  at  the 
Hague,  being  then  in  the  seven-aud-fortieth  of  my  age,  when, 
about  the  end  of  February,  one  night  at  supper,  I  felt  a 
sadden  pain  in  my  right  foot,  which  from  the ,  first  moment  it 
began,  increased  sensibly,  and  in  an  hour's  time  to  that  degree, 
that  though  I  said  nothing,  yet  others  took  notice  of  it  in  my 
face,  and  said  they  were  sure  I  was  not  well,  and  would  have 
had  me  go  to  bed.  I  confessed  I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it 
was  with  some  sprain  at  tennis :  I  pulled  off  my  shoe,  and  with 
some  ease  that  this  gave  me,  stirred  o6t  till  the  company  broke  up, 
which  was  about  three  hours  after  my  pain  began.  I  went  away 
to  bed,  but  it  raged  so  much  all  night,  that  1  could  not  sleep  a 
wink.  I  endured  it  till  about  eight  next  morning,  in  hopes  still 
of  stealing  some  rest;  but  then  making  my  complaints,  and 
showing  my  foot,  they  found  it  very  red  and  angry ;  and  to 
relieve  my  extremity  of  pain,  began  to  apply  common  poultices 
to  it ;  and  by  the  frequent  change  of  them  I  found  some  ease, 
and  continued  this  exercise  all  that  day,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
following  night,  which  I  passed  with  ver£  little  rest  The  morn- 
ing after  my  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  violence  of  my  pain  to 
assuage,  though  it  left  such  a  soreness  that  I  could  hardly  suffer 
the  clothes  of  my  bed,  nor  stir  my  foot  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

By  this  time  my  illness  being  inquired  after  about  the  town, 
was  concluded  to  be  the  gout ;  and  being  no  longer  feverish,  or 
in  any  extremity  of  pain,  I  was  content  to  see  company.  Every 
body  that  came  to  visit  me,  found  something  to  say  upon  the 
occasion ;  some  made  a  jest  of  it,  or  a  little  reproach ;  others 
were  serious  in  their  mirth,  and  made  me  compliments  as  upon 
a  happy  accident  and  sign  of  long  life :  in  short,  none  of  the 
company  was  in  ill  humour  but  I,  who  had  rather  by  half  have 
had  a  fever,  or  a  worse  disease  at  that  time,  where  the  danger 
might  have  been  greater,  but  the  trouble  and  the  melancholy 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  been  less. 

Though  I  had  never  feared  the  gout,  yet  I  had  always  scorned 

*  The  late  Dr.  Darwin  sayt  that  intemperance  in  eating  or  drinking 
brings  on  gout,  and  this  passes  from  father  to  ion,  and  can  only  be  eradi- 
cated oat  of  the  family  by  temperance. 
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it  as  an  effect  commonly  of  intemperance;  and  hated  it,  as  that 
I  thought  it  made  men  unfit  for  any  thing  after  they  were  once 
deep  engaged  in  it :  besides,  I  was  prest  in  my  journey  at  that 
time  to  Nimeguen  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist  at  the 
treaty  there.  Most  of  the  ambassadors  from  the  several  parti 
Christendom  were  upon  their  way ;  one  of  my  colleagues  was  al- 
ready upon  the  place,  and  I  had  promised  immediately  to  follow; 
for  by  our  commission  wo  were  to  be  two  to  act  in  that  media* 
tion ;  and  to  help  at  this  pinch,  I  had  always  heard  that  a  fit  of 
the  gout  used  to  hare  six  weeks  at  the  least  for  its  ordinary  pe- 
riod. With  these  comforts  about  me,  and  sulleuness  enough  to 
use  no  remedy  of  a  hundred  that  were  told  me,  Dr.  Zolichem 
came  to  see  me  (among  the  rest  of  my  friends),  who,  I  think) 
never  came  into  company  without  saying  something  that  was 
sew,  and  so  he  did  upon  this  occasion.  For  talking  of  my  ill- 
ness, and  approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  the  common 
prescriptions,  he  asked  me  whether  I  had  never  heard  the  Indian 
way  of  curing  the  gout  by  moxa,  I  told  him  no,  and  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  said  it  was  a  certain  kind  of  moss  that  grew 
in  the  East  Indies ;  that  their  way  was,  whenever  any  body  feM 
into  a  fit  of  the  goqt,  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  it,  and  form  it 
into  a  figure  broad  at  bottom  as  a  twopence,  and  pointed  at  topi 
to  set  the  bottom  exactly  upon  the  place  where  the  violence  of 
the  pain  was  fixed ;  then  with  a  small  round  perfumed 
(made  likewise  in  the  Indies)  to  give  fire  to  the  top  of  the  i 
which  burning  down  by  degrees,  came  at  length  to  the  skin,  and 
burnt  till  the  moss  was  consumed  to  ashes ;  that  many  times  the 
first  burning  would  remove  the  pain;  if  not,  it  was  to  be  renewed 
a  second,  third,  aqd  fourth  time,  till  it  went  away,  and  till  the 
person  found  he  could  set  his  foot  boldly  to  the  ground  and 
walk. 

J  desired  him  to  tell  me  how  he  had  come  acquainted  with 
this  new  operation.  He  said  by  the  relation  of  several  who  had 
seen  and  tried  it  in  the  Indies,  but  particularly  by  an  ingenions 
little  book  *,  written  of  it  by  a  Dutch  minuter  at  Batavia,  who 
being  extremely  tormented  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  an  old  Indian 


•  I  suppose  Busschof  \  Treatise  of  the  Gout.  This  care  is  also  treated 
#f  at  large  by  WUhelm.  ten  Rhynd,  De  Arthrit  p.  106,  &c, 

See  also  Ephemerid.  Germ.  Decad.  1 ;  an.  6, 7  ;  obs.  218  and  224;  aa> 
0, 1Q  j  obs,  128 ;  and  dec.  2,  an,  1,  obs.  6  and  27.    EttmulL  vol.  i.  p.  299. 
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woman  coming  to  see  him,  undertook  to  cure  him,  and  did  it 
immediately  by  this  moxa;  and  after  many  experiments  of  it 
there,  had  written  this  treatise  of  it  in  Dutch  for  the  use  of  bis 
countrymen,  and  sent  oyer  a  quantity  of  the  moss  and  matches 
to  his  son  at  Utrecht,  to  be  sold,  if  any  would  be  persuaded  to 
us?  them.  That  though  he  could  not  say  whether  experiment 
had  been  made  of  it  here,  yet  the  book  was  worth  reading ;  and 
for  his  part  he  thought  he  should  try  it  if  e?er  he  should  fall 
into  that  disease. 

I  desired  the  book,  which  he  promised  to  send  me  the  next 
morning ;  and  this  discourse  of  Dr.  Zulichem  busied  my  head  all 
night.  I  hated  the  very  name  of  the  gout,  and  thought  it  a  re* 
proach :  and  for  the  good  sign  people  called  it,  I  could  not  find 
that  mended  an  ill  thing ;  nor  could  I  like  any  sign  of  living  long 
in  weakness  or  in  pain.  I  deplored  the  loss  of  my  legs,  and 
confinement  to  my  chamber,  at  an  age  that  left  me  little  pleasure 
but  of  walking  and  of  air ;  but  the  worst  circumstance  of  all, 
was  the  sentence  passed  upon  it  of  being  without  cure. 

I  had  past  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  several  accidents  of 
danger  in  my  health,  without  any  use  of  physicians ;  and  from 
noma  experiments  of  my  own,  as  well  as  much  reading  and 
thought  upon  that  subject,  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion, 
that  the  use  of  them  and  their  methods  (unless  in  some  sudden 
and  acute  disease)  was  itself  a  very  great  venture;  and  that  their 
greatest  practisers  practised  least  upon  themselves  or  their  friends. 
But  for  the  common  remedies  of  the  gout,  I  found  exceptions 
to  them  all ;  the  time  of  purging  was  past  with  me,  which  other- 
wise I  should  certainly  have  tried  upon  the  authority  of  the  great 
Hippocrates,  who  says  it  should  be  done  upon  the  first  motion 
of  the  humour  in  the  gout  For  poultices,  I  knew  they  allayed 
pain ;  but  withal,  that  they  drew  down  the  humours,  and  suppled 
the  parts,  thereby  making  the  passages  wider,  and  apter  to  re- 
cei?e  them  in  greater  quantity ;  and  I  had  often  heard  it  con. 
eluded}  that  the  use  of  them  ended  in  losing  that  of  one's  limbs, 
by  weakening  the  joint  upon  every  fit.  For  plasters  that  had 
any  effect,  I  thought  it  must  be  by  dispersing  or  repelling  the 
humours,  which  could  not  be  done  without  endangering  per- 
haps some  other  disease  of  the  bowels,  the  stomach,  or  the  head. 
Rest,  and  warmth  either  of  clothes  or  bathings,  I  doubted  woald 
in  a  degree  have  the  effects  of  poultices ;  and  sweating  was  proper 
for  prevention  rather  than  remedy.    So  that  all  I  could  end  ia 
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with  any  satisfaction  was  patience ;  and  though  I  easily  resolved 
of  it,  yet  it  was  hard  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  my 
business  as  well  as  of  my  health. 

All  this  made  me  rave  upon  Dr.  Zulichem's  new  operation ; 
And  for  the  way  of  curing  by  fire,  I  found  twenty  things  to  give 
me  an  opiniou  of  it.  1  remembered  what  1  had  read  of  the 
./Egyptians  of  old,  who  used  it  in  most  diseases;  and  what  I 
had  often  heard  of  that  practice  still  continuing  among  the 
Moors  of  Afric ;  so  that  a  slave  is  seldom  taken  (as  both  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese  affirm)  who  has  not  many  scars  of  the 
hot  iron  upon  his  body,  which  they  use  upon  most  distempers, 
but  especially  those  of  the  head,  and  consequently  in  physic  as 
well  as  in  surgery.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas'  reign  in  Peru  (which 
I  take  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  constitutions  of  absolute 
monarchy  that  has  been  in  the  world)  no  composition  was  al- 
lowed by  the  laws  to  be  used  in  point  of  medicine,  but  only 
simples  proper  to  each  disease.  Burning  was  much  in  use  either 
by  natural  or  artificial  tires ;  particularly  for  all  illness  of  teeth, 
and  soreness  or  swelling  of  the  gums  (which  they  were  subject 
to  from  their  nearness  to  the  sea),  they  had  an  herb  which  never 
failed  of  curing  it,  and  being  laid  to  the  gums,  burnt  away  afl 
the  flesh  that  was  swelled  or  corrupted,  and  made  way  for  new 
that  came  again  as  sound  as  that  of  a  child.  I  remembered  to 
have  had  myself,  in  my  youth,  one  cruel  wound  cured  by  scald. 
ing  medicament,  after  it  was  grown  so  putrefied  as  to  hare  (ia 
the  surgeon's  opinion)  endangered  the  bone;  and  the  violent 
swelling  and  bruise  of  another,  taken  away  as  soon  as  I  received 
it,  by  scalding  it  with  milk.  I  remembered  the  cure  of  dii). 
blanes,  when  I  was  a  boy-,  (which  may  be  called  the  children's 
gout,)  by  burning  at  the  fire,  or  else  by  scalding  brine,  that  has, 
I  suppose,  the  same  effect  I  had  heard  of  curing  the  stings  of 
adders,  and  bites  of  mad  dogs,  by  immediately  burning  the  part 
with  a  hot  iron,  and  of  some  strange  cures  of  frenzies  by  casta] 
applications  of  fire  to  the  lower  parts ;  which  seems  reasonable 
enough,  by  the  violent  revulsion  it  may  make  of  humours  from 
the  head,  and  agrees  with  the  opinions  and  practice  I  mentioned 
before  of  -/Egypt  and  Africa.  Perhaps  blistering  in  the  neck,  and 
hot  pidgeons,  may  be  in  use  among  us  upon  the  same  grounds; 
and  in  our  methods  of  surgery  nothing  is  found  of  such  effect 
in  the  case  of  old  ulcers  as  fire,  which  is  certainly  the  greatest 
drawer  and  drier,  and  thereby  the  greatest  cleanser  that  can  ha 
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found.  I  knew  very  well  that  in  diseases  of  cattle  there  is  no- 
thing more  commonly  used,  nor  with  greater  success,  and  con- 
cluded it  was  but  a  tenderness  to  mankind  that  made  it  less  in 
use  amongst  us,  and  which  had  introduced  corrosives  and  caus- 
tics to  supply  the  place  of  it,  which  are  indeed  but  artificial  fires. 

I  mention  all  these  reflections  to  show  that  the  experiment  [ 
resolved  to  make  was  upon  thought,  and  not  rashness  or  impa- 
tience (as  those  called  it  that  would  have  dissuaded  me  from  it) ; 
but  the  chief  reason  was  that  I  liked  no  other,  because  I  knew 
they  failed  every  day,  and  left  men  in  despair  of  being  ever  well 
cured  of  the  gout. 

Next  morning  I  looked  over  the  book  which  Dr.  Zulichem 
had  promised  me,  written  by  the  minister  at  Bat  a  via.  I  pre- 
tended not  to  judge  of  the  Indian  philosophy  or  reasonings  upon 
the  cause  of  the  gout ;  but  yet  thought  them  as  probable  as  those 
of  physicians  here;  and  liked  them  so  much  the  better,  because 
it  seems  their  opinion  in  the  point  is  general  among  them,  as 
well  as  their  method  of  curing ;  whereas  the  differences  among 
oars  are  almost  as  many  in  both  as  there  are  physicians  that 
reason  upon  the  causes  or  practice  upon  the  cure  of  that  disease. 
They  hold  that  the  cause  of  the  gout  is  a  malignant  vapour  that 
falls  upon  the  joint  between  the  bone  and  the  skin  that  covers 
it,  which  being  the  most  sensible  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  causes 
the  violence  of  the  pain  :  that  the  swelling  is  no  part  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  only  an  effect  of  it,  and  of  a  kindness  in  nature,  that, 
to  relieve  the  part  affected,  calls  down  humours  to  damp  the 
malignity  of  the  vapour,  and  thereby  assuage  the  sharpness  of 
the  pain,  which  seldom  fails  whenever  the  part  grows  very  much 
swelled :  that  consequently  the  swellings  and  returns  of  the  gout 
are  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  ill  methods  of  curing  it  at  first : 
that  this  vapour  falling  upon  joints  which  have  not  motion,  and 
thereby  heat  enough  to  dispel  it,  cannot  be  cured  otherwise 
than  by  burning,  by  which  it  immediately  evaporates;  and  that 
this  is  evident  by  the  present  ceasing  of  the  paiu  upon  the  second, 
third,  or  fourth  application  of  the  moxa,  which  are  performed 
in  a  few  minutes  time :  and  the  author  affirms  it  happens  often 
there,  that  upon  the  last  burning  an  extreme  stench  comes  out  of 
the  skin  where  the  fire  had  opened  it. 

Whatever  the  reasonings  were,  which  yet  seemed  ingenious 
enough ;  the  experiments  alleged  with  so  much  confidence,  and 
to  be  so  general  in  those  parts,  and  told  by  an  author  that  writ 
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like  a  plaia  man,  and  one  whose  profession  was  to  tell  trata, 
helped  me  to  resolve  upon  making  the  trial.  I  was  confirmed 
in  this  resolution  by  a  German  physician,  Dr.  Theodore  Coledy, 
who  was  then  in  my  family,  a  sober  and  intelligent  man,  whoa 
I  dispatched  immediately  to  Utrecht  to  bring  me  some  of  the 
moxa,  and  learn  the  exact  method  of  using  it  from  the  man  that 
sold  it,  who  was  son  to  the  minister  of  Batavia.  He  returned 
with  all  that  belonged  to  this  cure,  having  performed  the  who!* 
operation  upon  his  hand  by  the  man's  direction.  I  immediately 
made  the  experiment  in  the  manner  before  related,  setting  the 
moxa  jnst  upon  the  place  where  the  first  violence  of  my  paia 
began,  which  was  the  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  where  the 
greatest  anger  and  soreness  still  continued,  notwithstanding  tot 
swelling  of  my  foot,  so  that  1  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been 
able  to  stir  it,  but  as  it  was  lifted. 

Upon  the  first  burning  I  found  the  skin  shrink  all  round  the 
place ;  and  whether  the  greater  pain  of  the  fire  had  taken  away 
the  sense  of  a  smaller  or  no,  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I  thought  it 
less  than  it  was :  I  burnt  it  the  second  time,  and  upon  it  ob- 
served the  skin  about  it  to  shrink,  and  the  swelling  to  flat  jet 
more  than  at  first  I  began  to  move  my  toe,  which  I  had  not 
done  before ;  but  I  found  some  remainders  of  pain.  I  burnt  it 
the  third  time,  and  observed  still  the  same  effects  without,  but  a 
much  greater  within ;  for  I  stirred  the  joint  several  times  at  ease; 
and  growing  bolder,  I  set  my  foot  to  the  ground  without  any 
pain  at  all*  After  this  I  pursued  the  method  prescribed  by  tat 
book,  and  the  author's  son  at  Utrecht,  and  had  a  bruised  clove 
of  garlick  laid  to  the  place  that  was  burnt,  and  covered  with  a 
large  adhesive  plaster  to  keep  it  fixed  there  :  and  when  this  was 
done,  feeling  no  more  pain,  and  treading  still  bolder  and  firmer 
upon  it,  I  cut  a  slipper  to  let  in  my  foot,  swelled  as  it  was,  and 
walked  half  a  dozen  turns  about  the  room,  without  any  pain  or 
trouble,  and  much  to  the  surprize  of  those  that  were  about  me, 
as  well  as  to  my  own.  For  though  I  bad  reasoned  myself  be* 
fore-hand  into  an  opinion  of  the  thing,  yet  I  could  not  expect 
such  an  effect  as  I  found,  which  seldom  reaches  to  the  degree 
that  is  promised  by  the  prescribes  of  any  remedies,  whereas 
this  went  beyond  it,  having  been  applied  so  late,  and  the  pre* 
scription  reaching  only  to  the  first  attack  of  the  pain,  and  before 
the  part  begins  to  swell. 
For  the  pain  of  the  burning  itself,  the  first  time  it  is  sharp, 
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•o  that  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  complain :  I  resolved  I  would  not ; 
bet  that  I  would  count  to  a  certain  number,  as  .the  best  measure 
how  long  it  lasted.  I  told  six  score  and  four,  as  fast  as  I  could ;  and 
when  the  fire  of  the  moxa  was  out,  all  pain  of  burning  was  over* 
The  second  time  was  not  near  so  sharp  as  the  first,  and  the  third  a 
great  deal  less  than  the  second.  The  wound  was  not  raw  as  I 
expected,  but  looked  only  scorched  and  black  ;  and  I  had  rather 
endure  the  whole  trouble  of  the  operation,  than  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  pain  in  the  degree  I  felt  it  the  first  whole  night. 

After  four.and-twenty  hours,  I  had  it  opened,  and  found  a 
great  blister  drawn  by  the  garlick,  which  I  used  no  more,  but 
bad  the  blister  cut,  which  run  a  good  deal  of  water,  but  filled 
again  by  next  night ;  and  this  continued  for  three  dap,  with 
Only  a  simple  plaster  upon  it ;  after  which  time  the  blister  dried 
op,  and  left  a  sore  about  as  big  as  a  two-pence,  which  healed  and 
went  away  in  about  a  week's  time  longer;  but  I  continued  to 
walk  every  day,  and  without  the  least  return  of  pain,  the  swell* 
ing  still  growing  less,  though  it  were  near  six  weeks  before  it 
was  wholly  gone.  I  favoured  it  all  this  while  more  than  I  needed, 
upon  the  common  opinion,  that  walking  too  much  might  draw 
down  the  humour ;  which  I  have  since  had  reason  to  conclude  a 
great  mistake,  and  that  if  I  had  walked  as  much  as  I  could  from 
the  first  day  the  pain  left  me,  the  swelling  might  have  left  me  too 
in  a.  much  less  time. 

The  talk  of  this  cure  run  about  the  Hague,  and  made  the  con- 
versation in  other  places,  as  well  as  in  the  visits  I  received  white 
1  kept  my  chamber,  which  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  burn- 
ing. Dr.  Zulichem  came  to  me  among  the  rest  of  the  good  com* 
pany  of  the  town,  and  much  pleased  with  my  success,  as  well 
from  his  own  great  humanity,  and  particular  kindness  to  me,  as 
from  the  part  he  had  in  being  the  first  prescriber  of  my  cure, 
and  from  the  opinion  it  gave  him  of  a  common  good  fortune 
befallen  all  that  felt,  or  were  in  danger  of  the  gout. 

Among  others  he  told  it  to,  M.  Serin  champs  was  one,  an  envoy 
of  the  duke  of  Lorrain's  then  in  town ;  a  person  very  moch  and 
rery  deservedly  esteemed  among  all  the  good  company  in  town, 
and  to  whom  every  body  was  kind  upon  the  score  of  his  own 
good  humour,  or  his  master's  ill  fortunes  :  he  had  been  long  sub- 
ject to  the  gout,  and  with  constant  returns  of  long  and  violent 
fits  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.  He  was  a  man  frank  and  ge- 
■enras,  and  loved  to  enjoy  health  whilst  he  had  it,  without  mak* 
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ing  too  much  reflection  upon  what  was  to  follow ;  and  so  when 
he  was  well,  denied  himself  nothing  of  what  he  had  a  mind  to  eat 
or  drink ;  which  gave  him  a  body  full  of  humour*,  and  made  his 
fits  of  the  gout  as  frequent  and  violent  as  most  I  have  knows: 
when  they  came,  be  bore  them  as  he  could,  and  forgot  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  past,  till  a  new  remembrance.  At  this  time 
he  lay  ill  of  a  cruel  fit,  which  was  fallen  upon  his  knee,  and  with 
extreme  pain  :  when  he  heard  of  my  cure,  he  sent  to  me  first  for 
the  relation  of  it,  and  upon  it,  for  my  moxa,  and  for  Dr.  Coleby 
to  apply  it.  He  suffered  it ;  but  after  his  pleasant  way  roared 
out,  and  swore  at  me  all  the  while  it  was  burning,  and  asked  if 
I  took  him  for  a  sorcerer,  that  I  sent  to  burn  him  alive.  Yet 
with  all  this,  the  pain  went  away  upon  it,  and  returned  no  more 
to  the  same  place;  but  he  was  something  discouraged  by  a  new 
pain  falling  some  days  after  upon  his  elbow  on  the  other  side, 
which  gave  him  a  new  fit,  though  gentler  and  shorter  than  thej 
used  to  be. 

About  the  same  time  one  of  the  maids  of  my  house  was  grown 
almost  desperate  with  the  tooth-acb,  and  want  of  sleep  upon  it, 
and  was  without  remedy.  The  book  gives  the  same  cure  for 
certain  in  that  illness,  by  burning  under  the  car $  and  the  man 
who  sold  it* at  Utrecht  had  assured  Dr.  Coleby  he  had  seen  many 
cures  by  it  in  that  kind.  We  resolved  to  try ;  which  was  done, 
and  the  pain  immediately  taken  away,  and  the  wench  perfectly 
well,  without  hearing  of  it  any  more,  at  least  while  she  was  in 
my  house ! 

During  the  confinement  of  this  hty  I  fell  into  some  methods, 
and  into  much  discourse  upon  the  subject  of  the  gout,  that  may 
be  perhaps  as  well  worth  reflection  by  such  as  feel  or  apprehend 
.  it,  as  what  1  have  told  of  this  Indian  cure.  In  the  first  place, 
from  the  day  1  kept  my  chamber,  till  I  left  it,  and  began  to  walk 
abroad,  I  restrained  myself  to  so  regular  a  diet,  as  to  eat  flesh 
but  once  a  day,  and  little  at  a  time,  without  salt  or  vinegar: 
and  to  one  moderate  draught,  either  of  water  or  small  ale.  I 
concluded  to  trust  to  abstinence  and  exercise,  as  I  had  ever  re- 
solved, if  I  fell  into  this  disease ;  and  if  it  continued,  to  confine 
myself  wholly  to  the  milk  diet,  of  which  I  had  met  with  very 
many  and  great  examples,  and  had  a  great  opinion  even  in  long 
and  inveterate  gouts.  Besides  this  refuge,  I  met  with,  in  my  visits 
and  conversation  arising  upon  jny  illness,  many  notions  or  me. 
dicincs  lery  new  to  mc,  and  rcflections'that  may  be  so  perhaps 
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to  other  men.  Old  prince  Maurice  of  Nassaw  told  me,  he 
laughed  at  the  gout,  and  though  he  had  been  several  times  at- 
tacked, jet  it  never  gave  him  care  nor  trouble.  That  he  used 
but  one  remedy,  which  was,  whenever  he  felt  it,  to  boil  a  good 
quantity  of  horse  dung  from  a  stone  horse  of  the  hermelinne  co- 
lour, as  he  called  it  in  French,  which  is  a  native  white,  with  a 
sort  of  a  raw  nose,  and  the  same  commonly  about  the  eyes. 
That  nhen  this  was  well  boiled  in  water,  he  set  his  leg  in  a  pail 
full  of  it,  as  hot  as  he  could  well  endure  it,  renewing  it  as  it 
grew  cool  for  above  an  hour  together.  That  after  it  he  drew  his 
leg  immediately  into  a  warm  bed,  to  continue  the  perspiration 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  never  failed  of  being  cured.  Whether 
the  remedy  be  good,  or  the  circumstances  of  colour  signify  any 
thing  more,  than  to  make  more  mystery,  I  know  not ;  but  I 
observed,  that  he  ever  had  a  set  of  such  hermelinne  horses  in  his 
coach,  which  he  told  me  was  on  purpose  that  he  might  never 
want  this  remedy ! 

The  count  Kinski,  ambassador  from  the  emperor  to  the  treaty 
at  Nimeguen,  gave  me  a  receipt  of  the  salt  of  hart's-horn  by 
which  a  famous  Italian  physician  of  the  emperors  had  performed 
mighty  cures  upon  many  others  as  well  as  himself,  and  the  last 
year  upon  the  count  Montecuculi :  the  use  of  this  I  am  apt  to 
esteem,  both  from  the  quality  given  it  of  provoking  sweat  ex 
tremely,  and  of  taking  away  all  sharpness  from  whatever  you* 
pot  it  in;  which  must  both  be  of  good  effect  in  the  cure  of  the 
gout. 

The  Rhyngrave,  wlo  was  killed  last  summer  before  Mastricht 
told  me  his  father  the  old  Rhyngrave,  whom  I  knew  very  well! 
had  been  long  subject  to  the  gout,  and  never  used  other  method 
or  remedy,  than  upon  the  very  first  fit  he  felt,  to  go  out  imme- 
diately and  walk,  whatever  the  weather  was,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  stand,  and  pressing  still  most  upon  the  foot  that 
threatened  him :  when  he  came  home  he  went  to  a  warm  bed,  and 
was  rubbed  very  well,  and  chiefly  upon  the  place  where  the  pain 
begun.  If  it  continued,  or  returned  next  day,  he  repeated  the 
same  course,  and  was  never  laid  up  with  it ;  and  before  his  death 
recommended  this  course  to  his  son,  if  he  should  ever  fall  into 
that  accident. 

A  Dutchman  who  had  been  long  in  the  East  Indies,  told  me 
in  one  part  of  them,  where  he  had  lived  some  time,  the  general 
remedy  of  all  that  were  subject  to  the  gout  was  rubbing  wit* 
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kinds ;  and  that  whoever  had  slaves  enough  to  do  that  constantly 
every  day,  and  relieve  one  another  by  turns  till  the  motion  raised 
a  violent  heat  about  the  joints  where  it  was  chiefly  used,  was  ne- 
ver troubled  much,  or  laid  up  by  that  disease. 

My  youngest  brother  told  me  he  had  a  keeper  very  subject  to 
it,  but  that  it  never  laid  him  up,  but  he  was  still  walking  after 
his  deer  or  his  stud  while  he  had  the  fits  upon  him,  as  at  other 
times,  and  often  from  morning  to  night,  though  in  pain  all  the 
while.  This  he  gave  me  as  one  instance,  that  poor  and  toiling 
men  have  sometimes  the  gout,  and  that  many  more  may  have  it, 
who  take  no  more  notice  of  it  than  his  keeper  did,  who  yet  he 
confessed  used  to  bring  the  fits  of  gout  upon  him  by  fits  of 
drinking,  which  no  doubt  is  a  receipt  that  will  hardly  fail,  if 
men  grow  old  in  the  custom. 

M.  Serinchamps  told  me,  a  Lorrain  surgeon  had  undertaken 
to  cure  it  by  a  more  extraordinary  way  than  any  of  these; 
which  was  by  whipping  the  naked  part  with  a  great  rod  of  net- 
tles till  it  grew  all  over  blistered;  and  that  he  had  once  persuaded 
him  to  perform  this  penance  in  a  sharp  fit  he  had,  and  the  pain 
in  his  knees  so  violent,  as  helped  him  to  endure  this  remedy. 
He  said  it  was  cruel,  that  all  where  he  was  whipt,  grew  so  angry, 
and  swelled  as  well  as  blistered,  that  he  thought  it  had  given 
him  a  fever  that  night.  The  next  morning  the  part  was  all  as 
stiff  as  a  boot,  and  the  skin  like  parchment :  but  that  keeping 
it  auointed  with  a  certain  oil  likewise  of  nettles,  it  past  in  two 
days,  and  the  gout  too,  without  feeling  any  more  pain  that  fit! 

All  these  things  put  together,  with  what  a  great  pbyskian 
writes  of  cures  by  whipping  with  rods,  and  another  with  hoDy, 
and  by  other  cruelties  of  cutting  or  burning,  made  me  certainly 
conclude,  that  the  gout  was  a  companion  that  ought  to  be  treated 
like  an  enemy,  and  by  no  means  like  a  friend,  and  that  grew 
troublesome  chiefly  by  good  usage ;  and  this  was  confirmed  to 
toe  by  considering  that  it  haunted  usually  the  easy  and  the 
rich,  the  nice  and  the  lazy,  who  grow  to  endure  much  because  they 
can  endure  little ;  that  make  much  of  it  as  soon  as  it  comes,  and 
yet  leave  not  making  much  of  themselves  too ;  that  take  care  to 
carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  safe  and  warm,  and  indeed 
lay  up  the  gout  for  two  or  three  months,  while  they  give  out  that 
the  gout  lays  up  them.  On  V  other  side,  it  hardly  approaches  the 
rough  and  the  poor,  such  as  labour  for  meat,  and  eat  only  for  hun- 
ger; that  drink  water,  either  pure,  or  bat  discoloured  with  malt; 
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that  know  no  use  of  wine,  bat  for  a  cordial,  as  it  is,  and  perhaps 
was  only  intended :  Or  if  such  men  happen  by  there  native  consti. 
tutions  to  fall  into  the  gout,  either  they  mind  it  not  at  all,  having 
no  leisure  to  be  sick ;  or  they  use  it  Tike  a  dog,  they  walk  on,  or 
they  toil  and  work  as  they  did  before,'  they  keep  it  wet  and  cold  ; 
or  if  they  are  laid  up,  they  are  perhaps  forced  by  that  to  fast  more 
than  before,  and  if  it  lasts,  they  grow  impatient,  and  fall  to  beat 
it,  or  whip  it,  or  cut  it,  or  burn  it ;  and  all  this  while  perhaps 
never  know  the  very  name  of  the  gout. 

But  to  follow  my  experiment ;  I  past  that  summer  here  at 
Nimeguen,  without  the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened 
to  me  in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and  thf»n 
began  to  feel  a  pain  that  I  knew  not  what  to  make  of,  in  the 
same  joint,  but  of  my  other  foot :  I  had  flattered  myself  with 
hopes,  that  the  vapour  had  been  exhaled,  as  my  learned  authors 
had  taught  me,  and  that  thereby  the  business  had  been  ended : 
this  made  me  neglect  my  moxa  for  two  days,  the  pain  not  being 
violent,  till  at  last  my  foot  began  to  swell,  and  I  could  set  it  no 
longer  to  the  ground.  Then  1  fell  to  my  moxa  again,  and  burnt  it 
four  times  before  the  pain  went  clear  away,  as  it  did  upon  the  last, 
and  I  walked  at  ease,  as  I  had  done  the  first  time,  and  within 
six  day*  after  above  a  league  without  the  least  return  of  any  pain ! 

I  continued  well  till  this  spring,  when  about  the  end  of  March 
feeling  again  the  same  pain,  and  in  the  same  joint,  but  of  the 
first  foot;  and  finding  it  grow  violent,  I  immediately  burnt  it, 
and  felt  no  more  after  the  third  time;  was  never  off  my  legs, 
nor  kept  my  chamber  a  day.  Upon  both  these  last  experiments 
J  omitted  the  application  of  garlic  k,  and  contented  myself  with 
a  common  plaister  upon  the  place  that  was  burnt,  which  crusted 
and  healed  in  very  few  days,  and  without  any  trouble.  I  have  since 
continued  perfectly  well  to  this  present  June ;  and  with  so  much 
confidence  of  the  cure,  that  I  have  been  content  to  trouble  my. 
self  some  hours  with  telling  the  story,  which,  it  is  possible, 
may  at  one  time  or  other  be  thought  worth  making  publick,  if 
1  am  further  confirmed  by  more  time  and  experiments  of  my 
own,  or  of  others.  And  thereby  I  may  not  only  satisfy  Or.  Zo- 
lichem,  but  myself  too,  who  should  be  sorry  to  omit  any  good 
I  thooght  I  could  do  to  other  men,  though  never  so  unknown. 

But  this  cure,  I  suppose,  cannot  pretend  to  deal  with  invete- 
rate gouts;  but  I  have  known  so  great  cures,  and  so  many  dona 
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by  obstinate  resolutions  of  drinking  do  wine  at  all*,  that  I  pat 
more  weight  upon  the  part  of  temperance,  than  any  other. 
And  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  great  eacrease  of  that  di§* 
ease  in  England  within  th<J§e  twenty  years,  may  not  have  beea 
occasioned  by  the  custom  of  so  much  wine  introduced  into  oat 
constant  and  common  tables.  For  this  use  may  be  more  perni- 
cious to  health  than  that  of  taverns  and  debauches,  according  to 
the  old  stile,  which  were  but  by  fits,  and  upon  set  or  casual  en- 
counters.  I  bare  sometimes  thought  that  this  custom  of  using 
wine  for  our  common  drink,  may  alter  in  time  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  nation,  I  mean  the  native  tempers  of  our  bodies 
and  minds,  and  cause  a  heat  and  sharpness  in  our  humours, 
which  is  not  natural  to  our  climate.  Our  having  been  denied  it 
by  nature,  is  argument  enough  that  it  was  never  intended  us  for 
common  use ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  was  so  in-  any  other  countries, 
there  being  so  small  a  part  of  the  world  where  it  grows ;  and 
where  it  does,  the  use  of  it  pure  being  so  little  practised,  and  ia 
some  places  defended  by  customs  or  laws.  So  that  Turks  have 
not  known  it,  unless  of  late  years ;  and  I  have  met  with  many 
Spaniards  that  never  tasted  it  pure  in  their  lives ;  nor  in  the  daw 
when  I  was  in  France,  did  I  observe  any  I  conversed  with  te 
drink  it  unmixed  at  their  meals.  The  true  use  of  wine,  is  either 
as  I  mentioned,  for  a  cordial ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  better 
to  such  as  drink  it  seldom ;  or  else  what  the  mother  of  Lemuel 
tells  her  son,  "  give  strong  drink  to  him  that  is  ready  to  perish  t". 


*  In  this  way  oar  famous  accoucheur  Dr.  Clark  has  been  cured. 
i  It  would  be  happy  for  mankind  if  wine  were  prohibited,  and  only 
good,  perfect  beer  used  in  its  place, 
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ARTEMISIA  MARITIMA. 


Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  II.  Polygamia  snperfiua. 
Esseht.  Gen.  Char.    The  same  as  the  first. 

•Spec.  Char*    Leaves  many -cleft,  tomentose:  Branches  drooping  t  Flowers 
oblong,  downy,  sessile. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Rises  near  a  foot,  the  whole  plant  coTered  with  white  down* 
Lea?es  irregularly  divided  into  narrow,  linear  segments,  co? ered 
with  a  fine  down.  Flowers  a  brown  yellow,  forming  pendent 
spikes.     Florets  in  the  circumference  three. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  Britain,  plentiful  on  the  sea  shore,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
In  its  wild  state  it  smells  like  marum  or  camphor,  but  in  our 
gardens  is  less  grateful :  beat  up  with  thrice  its  weight  of  fine 
sugar  it  is  made  into  a  conserve,  ordered  by  the  London  college, 
and  may  be  taken  where  the  other  preparations  disgust  too  much. 
It  acts  as  a  tonic,  and  is  good  in  worm  cases. 
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WORMSEED. 

ARTEMISIA  SANTONICyM. 


Clast  XIX.  SyngenesSa.    Order  II.  Polygamla  soperflaa. 
Em ext.  Gen.  Char.    Same  as  the  first. 

f  pec.  Chae.    Stem-Leaves  linear,  pinnate-mnltifid :  Brmdto  aadirided: 
SjriJcet  leaning  one  way,  reflected :  Florets  Ave. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  rises  two  feet.  The  leaves  are  of  a  pale  green  on  the 
upper  side,  and  whitish  underneath.  Flower  larger,  yellow, 
roundish,  placed  loosely  in  spikes ;  floral-leaves  strap-shaped. 

HISTORY. 

Nati re  of  Siberia,  and  flowers  in  September. 

All  the  British  colleges  Rave  giren  this  species  as  the  plant 
which  produces  these  seeds ;  but  the  fact  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained. The  seeds  themselves  are  small,  oblong,  smooth,  and  of 
a  greenish  or  grayish  yellow  colour.  As  the  whole  head  is  ga- 
thered after  the  seeds  are  ripe,  they  are  mixed  with  the  scald 
of  the  calyces  and  bits  of  stales.  Their  taste  is  bitter,  and  some* 
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what  acrid ;  their  smell  strong  and  disagreeable.  Those  which 
come  from  Aleppo  are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Bar- 
bary  the  worst.  When  they  hare  no  smell,  and  a  less  intensely 
bitter  ttote,  and  are  discoloured,  and  mixed  with  a  longer  kind 
of  seed,  they  are  to  be  rejected.  They  are  also  adulterated  with 
ihe  seeds  of  tansy  and  wormwood.  The  latter  are  easily  known, 
by  ha?ing  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  resembling  powdered  hay 
triore  thtn  seeds. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Wormseeds  are  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  common  althelmin* 
tics,  especially  in  the  lubrici  of  children.    On  account  of  their 
tsseritutl  oil,  they  are  heating  and  stimulating. 
They  are  giren  to  children, 

1.  In  substance,  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a  drachm, 
finely  powdered,  and  strewed  on  bread  and  butter ;  or  made 
into  an  electuary  with  honey  or  treacle ;  or  candied  with 
sugar ;  or  diffused  through  milk,  and  taken  in  the  morning 
when  the  stomach  h  empty. 
%  In  infusiori  or  decoction ;  but  to  these  forms  their  bitter* 

n^ss  is  a  strong  objection. 
After  they  hate  been  used  for  some  days,  it  is  customary  to 
gi?e  a  cathartic ;  or  they  are  combined  from  the  beginning  with 
rhubarb,  jalap,  calomel,  sulphate  of  iron,  or  muriate  of  am* 
monia. 
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COLTSFOOT. 

TUSSILAGO  FARFARA. 


Class  XIX,  Syngenesia.     Or drr  II.  Polygamia  wperihm. 
Rmmt.  Gk*.  Char.     Receptacle  naked :    Pappms  simple :   SmIm  *f  tit 

Calyx  equal,  equalling  the  disk,  submembranous. 
Spec.  Char.     Scape  one-flowered,  imbricated :  Leaves  tubcordate,  angled, 

toothed. 


DESCRIPTION. 
I  uis  plant  rises  sii  or  eight  inches.  The  scape  is  corered 
with  small  pointed  purplish  leares,  like  scales.  The  leares  are 
very  large,  irregularly  toothed,  of  a  bright  green  above,  down/ 
and  white  beneath,  standing  upon  long  radical  footstalks.  11m 
flowers  are  large,  yellow ;  those  in  the  ray  are  ?ery  risible. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  England,    common  in   moist  clayey  places;  tin 
flowers  usually  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  it  flowers  inMarck 
and  April. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
It  is  the  first  plant  that  regetates  in  marie  or  limestone  rabble. 
The  downy  substance  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leares,  wrapped 
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in  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried  in  the  sun, 
makes  the  best  tinder.  The  leaves  are  the  basis  of  the  British 
herb  tobacco.  They  are  somewhat  austere,  bitterish,  and  mu. 
cilaginous  to  the  taste.  Thej  were  formerly  much  used  in  coughs 
and  consumptive  complaints ;  and  perhaps  not  without  reason, 
for  Dr.  Cullen  has  found  them  to  do  considerable  service  in 
scrophulous  cases ;  he  gives  a  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves,  and 
finds  it  succeed  where  sea  water  has  failed. — Cullen's  Mat. 
Med.  p.  458.  And  Fuller  relates  a  case  of  a  girl,  with  twelve 
scrophulous  sores,  who  was  cured  by  drinking  daily  as  much  as 
she  could,  for  above  four  months,  of  a  decoction  of  the  leaves 
made  so  strong  as  to  be  sweetish  and  glutinous.  t  Dr.  Percival 
found  it  useful  in  hectic  diarrhoeas.— Essays  Med.  and  Exper. 
toI.  ii.  p.  224.  A  decoction  with  wormwood  has  done  wonders 
in  calculous  complaints.  The  common  people  use  it  as  tea, 
sweetened  with  honey,  for  colds  and  asthmas ;  and  find  relief, 
if  not  a  cure. 
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COMMON  INULA,  or  ELECAMPANE. 

INULA   HELENIUM. 


Class  XIX.  Syngenesis.    Order  II.  Polypunia  ■aperflua. 
KsftBNT.  GEit.  Char.     Receptacle  naked :  Pappus  simple :  Jmlksntwiag 

at  the  base  in  two  sets. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  embracing,  ovate,  wrinkled,  tomentote :  Sadat  of  tkt 

Calyx  ovate. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  three  feet.     Leaves  large,  ovate,  serrated,  fall 
of  netted  veins.    Midrib  large,  fleshy ;  the  npper  leaves  sessile. 
Flowers  very  large,  yellow,  terminal :  the  florets  in  the  ray  li- 
gnlate,  cut  at  the  end  into  throe  sharp  teeth. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  very  large  downy  perennial  plant,  sometimes  found 
wild  in  moist  rich  soils.  It  flowers  in  July  and  August.  Tks 
root,  especially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell:  to 
taste,  on  first  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and,  as  it  were,  somewasl 
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rancid ;  in  a  little  time  it  disco? en  an  aromatic  bitterness,  which 
by  degrees  becomes  considerably  acrid  and  pungent. 

MEDICAL   VIRTUE. 

The  root  is  esteemed  a  good  pectoral,  and,  like  angelica  root, 
is  candied ;  and  these  hare  become  now  a  sweetmeat  for  chil- 
dren.  Dr.  Hill  says,  that  from  his  own  eiperience  he  has  found 
an  infusion  of  the  fresh  root,  sweetened  with  honey,  to  be  very 
successful  in  the  Hooping  cough.  There  is  another  species  of 
this  plant  called  dysenterica,  which  is  good  in  the  flux,  and  is 
used  by  the  comraoe  people  for  this  purpose. 
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MOUNTAIN  ARNICA. 

ARNICA  MONTANA. 


Clou  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  II.  Polygamia  i 
Kn kwt.  Gen.  Char.    Receptacle  naked  :  Pappus  staple :   the  fbratr  » 

the  ray  with  five  filaments,  bat  without  anthers. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ovate,  entire;  two  opposite  caaline  leaves. 


DESCRIPTION. 

JtrsES  a*foot.  Radical  leaves  large,  ending  acute.  Caaline 
leaves  sessile,  obtusely  lance-shaped.  Flower  large,  yellow, 
terminal.  The  florets  in  the  ray  conspicuous,  ending  in  ova 
sharp  teeth. 

HISTORY. 

Leopards-bane  is  a  very  common  perennial  plant  in  the  alpine 
parts  of  Germany,  in  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Switzerland.  It 
flowers  in  July.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
compound,  consisting  entirely  of  tubular  florets,  are  distinguished 
from  similar  flowers,  with  which  they  are  often  mixed,  from  ig- 
norance or  fraud,  by  the  common  calyx,  which  is  shorter  than 
the  florets,  and  consists  entirely  of  lancet-shaped  scales,  lying 
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parallel,  add  dose  to  each  other,  of  a  green  colour,  with  purple 
points*  The  calyx  of  the  different  species  of  inula  are  composed 
•f  bristle-shaped  scales,  reflected  at  the  points,  and  beset  with 
bairs.    The  florets  of  the  genus  Hypochsris  are  strap- shaped. 

These  flowers  hare  a  weak  bitterish  taste,  evidently  combined 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony  ;  and  when  rubbed  with  the  fingers, 
hare  a  somewhat  aromatic  smell.  Their  active  constituents  are 
mot  sufficiently  ascertained.  They  evidently  contain  a  great 
deal  of  resin,  and  some  essential  oil. 

MEDICAL   USB. 

.  In  their  effects  they  are  stimulating,  and  supposed  to  be  dis- 
cutient.  In  small  doses,  and  properly  administered,  thry  possess 
very  beneficial  effects,  in  raising  the  pulse,  in  exciting  the  action 
of  the  whole  sanguiferous  system,  in  checking  diarrhoeas,  in 
promoting  expectoration,  and  most  particularly  in  removing 
paralytic  affections  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  but  their  use  is 
frequently  attended  with  no  sensible  operation,  except  that  in 
some  cases  of  paralysis  the  cure  is  said  to  be  preceded  by  a  pe- 
culiar prickling,  and  by  shooting  pains  in  the  affected  parts. 
When  given  improperly,  or  in  too  large  doses,  they  excite  an 
Insupportable  degree  of  anxiety,  shooting  and  burning  pains, 
and  even  dangerous  hasmorrhagies,  vomiting,  vertigo,  and  coma. 
For  these  dangerous  symptoms,  vinegar  is  said  to  bo  the  best 
remedy.  Haller  says,  that  even  gutta  serena  has  yielded  to  the 
powers  of  this  medicine. 

They  have  been  recommended, 

1.  In  paralytic  disorders,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  in  retention 
of  the  urine,  from  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  in  amaurosis. 

2.  In  intermittent  fevers,  combined  with  Peruvian  bark. 

3.  In  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  but  in  some  cases  they  have 
had  bad  effects. 

4.  In  putrid  diseases. 

6.  In  typhoid  inflammations. 

6.  To  promote  the  uterine  discharge. 

7.  And  in  internal  pains,  and  congestions,  from  bruises.  In 
the  countries  where  th^y  are  indigenous,  the  flowers  of  the  leo- 
pards, banc  hare  long  been  a  popular  remedy  in  these  cases. 

8.  In  epilepsy,  according  to  Haller. 

Dr.  Collin,  of  Vienna,  highly  extols  this  plant.  It  had  long 
been  a  desideratum  of  his  to  lind  an  European  plant  of  equal 
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medicinal  powers  with  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fevers  of  the  inter* 
mittiug  and  putrid  kiod ;  and  after  several  fruitless  trials  of  dif- 
ferent simples,  at  last  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  in  the 
arnica;  for  by  the  flowers  of  this  plant,  made  into  an  electuary 
with  honey,  he  cured  more  than  one  thousand  patieots  labour- 
ing under  the  different  species  of  intermittent  fevers  in  the  fts^ 
man  hospital,  from  December  1771  to  July  1774;  and  during 
the  following  winter  the  doctor  made  trial  of  a  watery  extract 
of  the  flowers,  by  which  he  cured  thirty  quotidians,  forty-si* 
tertians,  and  fifty-eight  quartans. 

In  putrid  fevers  the  doctor  experienced  equal  success  with  tbt 
flowers  employed  in  the  way  of  infusion,  with  which  many  bun* 
dreds  of  patients  were  snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death. 
However,  there  are  some  cases  where  the  doctor  recommends 
the  root  in  preference  to  the  flowers,  believing  the  former  to 
possess  more  cordial,  tonic,  and  antiseptic  qualities ;  and  it  is 
accordingly  directed  in  those  cases  where  putridity  and  debility 
are  more  prevalent  than  fef er ;  also  in  a  malignant  dysentery 
Dr.  Collin  could  relate  many  hundred  instances  of  the  superior 
efficacy  of  arnica  root,  and  bis  practice  in  this  disease  was  imi- 
tated and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Died. 

Dr.  Collin  further  ascertains  the  medicinal  powers  which  he 
attributes  to  this  root  in  thirteen  cases  of  gangrenes,  where  its 
antiseptic  effects  admitted  of  more  evident  proof.  As  the  ar- 
nica, when  first  administered,  often  excites  vomiting,  or  uneasi- 
ness at  the  stomach,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  small 
doses ;  but  by  repeating  the  medicine  two  or  three  times,  this 
uneasiness  goes  off. 

They  are  coatraindicated  by  an  inflammatory  diathesis,  a  pnv 
disposition  to  haemorrhagies,  and  internal  congestions* 

They  are  best  eihibited  in  the  form  of  infusion.  One  or  two 
scruples  may  be  infused  with  half  a  pound  of  water,  and  druak 
at  proper  Intervals.  The  flowers  should  be  wrapt  up  in  a  piecs 
of  linen,  as  otherwise  their  down  is  apt  to  be  diffused  in  the  li- 
quid, and  to  cause  violent  irritation  of  the  throat. 

The  root  is  exhibited  in  the  same  manner  and  drenmstaaoes 
as  the  flowers,  but  it  is  more  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  In  powdtf 
Us  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains. 
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COMMON   CAMOMILE. 

ANTHEMIS  NOBILIS. 


Class  XIX,  Syngenesia.     Order  II.  Polygamia  superflua. 
Emert.  Gem.  Char.    Receptacle  chaffy :  Pappus  none:   Calyx  hemisphe- 
rical, nearly  equal :  Flowers  of  the  ray  more  than  five. 
Spec.  Cba*.    Leaves  double-pinnated,  linear,  acute,  subvillons. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  plant  rises  near  a  foot.  Stem  slender,  trailing,  hairy,  of 
a  pale  green.  Pinnae  difided  into  three  pointed  segments. 
Flowers  compound,  in  the  centre  yellow,  in  the  ray  white, 
standing  singly,  terminal.  Flowers  in  the  ray  usually  eighteen, 
strap-shaped,  ending  in  three  sharp  teeth. 

HISTORY. 

Camomile  is  a  perennial  plant,  indigenous  in  the  south  of 
England,  but  cultivated  in  our  gardens  for  the  purposes  of  me- 
dicine. Flowers  in  July  and  August.  The  flowers  have  a  strong, 
not  ungrateful,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  yery  bitter  nauseous  taste. 

Their  active  constituents  are  bitter  extractive,  and  essential 
•il.    To  the  latter  are  to  be  ascribed  their  antispasmodic,  carmU 
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native,  cordial,  and  diaphoretic  effects  ;  to  the  former,  their  in- 
fluence in  promoting  digestion. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Camomile  flowers  are  a  very  common  and  excellent  remedy, 
which  is  often  used  with  advantage  in  spasmodic  diseases,  in  hy- 
steria, in  spasmodic  and  flatulent  colics,  in  suppression  of  the 
menstrual  discharge,  in  the  vomiting  of  puerperal  women,  in  the 
afterpa'ms,  in  gout,  in  in  term  it  tents,  and  in  typhus. 

No  bitter  is  more  common  than  the  camomile :  light  watery 
infusions  of  the  flowers  are  much  used  to  promote  fomiting,  and 
to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emetics ;  and  strong  infusions  of 
it  taken  in  small  doses,  from  two  to  four  ounces,  twice  or  three 
times  in  the  day,  have  been  fonnd  to  be  good  stomachics,  and 
to  assist  digestion  ;  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  have  been  found  good  remedies  for  re- 
moving feverish  complaints ;  and  have  at  times  put  a  stop  to 
intermitting  fevers.  Dr.  Morton  says,  that  he  has  cured  inter, 
inittents  which  resisted  the  bark,  by  giving  frequently  in  the 
day  a  scruple  of  the  flowers  of  chamomile  in  powder,  with  tea 
grains  of  salt  of  wormwood,  and  as  much  diaphoretic  antimony. 

As  camomile  excites  the  peristaltic  motion,  it  is  useful  in  dy- 
sentery, but  is  not  admissible  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea.  From 
its  stimulating  and  somewhat  unpleasant  essential  oil,  camomile 
is  also  capable  of  exciting  vomiting,  especially  when  given  in  < 
warm  infusion ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  often  used  to  assist  the 
action  of  other  emetics. 

Externally,  camomile  flowers  are  applied  as  a  discutient  and 
emollient,  in  the  form  of  clyster  or  embrocation,  in  colic,  dy- 
sentery, and  strangulated  hernia,  &c. 

Camomile  flowers  are  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  rather  of  elec- 
tuary, in  doses  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms,  either 
alone,  or  combined  with  Peruvian  bark,  as  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers. 

2.  In  infusion,  in  the  form  of  tea.  This  may  either  be  drunk 
warm,  for  promoting  the  action  of  emetics,  or  cold,  as  a  sto- 
machic. 

3.  In  decoction  or  extract.  These  forms  contain  only  the  ex- 
tractive, and  therefore  may. be  considered  as  simple  bitters. 
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4.  The  essential  oil  may  be  obtained  by  distillation.  This 
possesses  the  antispasmodic  powers  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
simple  flowers,  but  on  the  contrary  does  not  possess  the  rirtues 
depending  on  the  presence  of  the  bitter  extractive. 

Although  this  be  a  fine  remedy)  and  merits  all  our  praise,  still 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  as  the  cord  too  tightly  strung,  re- 
laxes its  tone,  so  as  never  to  recover  again,  thus  the  stomach, 
too  much  braced  by  a  long-continued  use  of  camomile  tea,  loses 
irrecoverably  its  tone,  and  becomes  a  truly  afflicting  evil  arising 
from  imprudent  use  of  this  tonic. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

fy.  1.  Take  of  camomile,  in  powder,  scruple  1, 

syrup  of  orauge.pecl,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Make  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  twice  a  day,  as  a  tonic. 

f^.  2.  Take  of  camomile,  in  powder    -     drachms  4, 

conserve  of  hips       -     -     drachms  4, 

■    m     ■  syrup  Of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 
Make  into  an  electuary :  dose  a  small  tea-spoonful  three  timet 
a  day. 

fy.  3.  Take  of  camomile  flowers, 
— —  lemon  peel, 

— orange  peel,  o/  each,  drachms  4, 

■  boiling  water    -     -     pint         1 : 

Let  them  remain  for  four  hours,  and  strain.  To  the  strained 
liquor  add  syrup  of  ginger,  drachms  6.  The  dose  is  a  wine  glass 
in  the  morning  early,  and  repeated  an  hour  before  dinner,  for 
habits  debilitated  by  drinking,  or  natural  weakness  of  the  sto- 
mach. ^ 

fy.  4.  Take  of  camomile  flowers     -    •    drachms  3, 

rhubarb,  in  powder      -     drachms  2, 

coriander  seeds,  bruised,    drachm    1  : 

Make  into  tea,  by  adding  a  quart  of  boiling  water  over  night, 
A  wine  glass  is  to  be  taken  half  an  hour  before  dinuer  to  create 
an  appetite. 
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OR 

PELLITORY  OF  SPAIN. 

ANTHEMIS  PYRETHRUM. 


ClauXlX.  Syngenesia,    Order  If.  Polygnmia  tape rflea. 
Etsorr,  Gbn.  Chaw.    The  sane  as  the  preceding. 
Srae.  Cba*.     Stem  staple,   ooe»flowered,  decumbent :    Leaves  *»**J" 
pinnated. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Rises  nearly  a  foot.  Pinnae  nearly  linear,  of  a  pale  green  co- 
tour.  Flowers  large,  in  the  disk  yellow,  in  the  ray  white  oq 
the  inside,  and  purple  beneath. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant,  though  a  native  of  warm  climates,  as  Barter/, 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country,  and  often  floverf 
successively  from  Christmas  to  May.  The  roots  also  grow  larger 
with  us  than  those  with  which  the  shops  are  usually  supplied 
from  abroad.    They  are  seldom  so  big  as  the  little  finger,  ant* 
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the  best  are  dry,  compact*  df  a  brown  colour,  and  not  easily 
cut  with  a  knife. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  sensible  smell ;  its  taste  is  very  hot  and 
acrid,  but  less  so  than  that  of  arum ;  the  juice  expressed  from  it 
h&s  scarce  any  acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itself  so  pungent  when 
fresh,  as  after  it  has  been  dried.  Neumann  obtained  from  960 
parts  of  the  dry  root  only  40  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  after, 
wards  570  of  watery ;  and  by  a  reverse  procedure,  600  of  wa- 
tery, and  20  of  alcoholic  extract.  Both  the  alcoholic  extracts 
were  excessively  pungent.  Its  acrimony,  therefore,  was  derived 
from  a  resin. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

The  principal  use  of  pellitory  in  the  present  practice  is  as  a  mas- 
ticatory, for  promoting  the  salival  flux,  and  evacuating  the  viscid 
humours  from  the  head  and  neighbouring  parts ;  by  this  means 
it  often  relieves  the  toothach,  some  kinds  of  pains  of  the  head, 
*nd  lethargic  complaints.  A  vinous  infusion  is  also  useful  in 
debility  of  the  tongue. 
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ACHILLEA  MILLEFOLIUM. 


Clou  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  II.  Polygamia  mperflia, 
CttKiTT.  Graf.  Char.       Receptacle  chaffy:   Pappm  none:   CmhfX  ovale, 

imbricated :  Florets  of  the  ray  about  fire. 
Spec.  Char.    I*«Dei  bipinnate,  naked :  the  SrfmeRf*  toothed:  Stem  above 

farrowed. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  Hi9  plant  rises  a  foot.     Leaves  alternate,  bipinnated.    FSnas 
pointed.     Flowers  white,  tinged  with  a  little  purple  beneath, 
terminal,  forming  a  flat  corymbus. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  common  in  dry  pasta  res,  and  flowers  from 
July  till  October. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
A  table-spoonful  of  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant  has,  ac- 
cording to  Haller,  cured  a  cancer  of  the  breast;  it  has  stopt 
spitting  of  blood,  and  cured  the  bloody  flux;  and  Dr.  Buch- 
wald  says,  that  he  experienced  great  advantage  from  this  herb 
himself  in  the  bleeding  piles.    Stahl  boasts  of  it  as  a  specific  in 
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blind  piles.  It  is  esteemed  a  vulnerary ;  and  the  great  Haller 
says,  that  an  infusion  taken  inwardly,  together  with  an  outward 
application  of  its  leaves,  cat  fine,  has  very  well  and  speedily 
succeeded,  from  a  want  of  the  arnica,  in  dissipating  dreadful 
bruises  arising  from  a  fall  from  a  tree.  It  may  perhaps  derive 
its  name  from  the  use  Achilles  made  of  this  plant  with  his  army;, 
for  the  celebrated  Stahl  reports,  that  it  readily  cicatrizes  wounds. 
There  is  a  species  called  Ptarmica,  from  its  juice  exciting 
sneesing,  and  thereby  relieving  the  head. 
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CENTAUREA  BENEDICTA. 

Class  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  III.  Polygamia  frustranea. 
Euewt.  Gem.  Char.    Receptacle  brk&j :   Pappus  simple :   Fiords  of  the 

ray  funnel-shaped,  longer  than  those  of  the  disk,  irregular. 
Spec.  Char.    Calyx  doubly-spined,  woolly,  and  involacred :  Leaves  kw- 

decurrent,  with  spinous  teeth. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  two  feet  Leaves  long,  elliptical,  runcinatcd 
or  variously  serrated,  and  barbed  with  sharp  points ;  above  a 
bright  green,  beneath  whitish,  and  netted.  Upper  leaves  ses- 
sile,  lower  ones  on  footstalks.  Flowers  inclosed  with  an  ioto- 
lucre  of  ten  leaves.    Florets  yellow.    Seeds  crowned. 

HISTORY. 
This  is  an  annual  plant,  indigenous  in  the  Grecian  islands, 
and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  It  flowers  in  June  and  Jul/, 
and  perfects  its  seeds  in  the  autumn.  The  herb  should  be  ga- 
thered when  in  flower,  quickly  dried,  and  kept  in  a  very  dry 
airy  place,  to  counteract  its  tendency  to  rot  or  grow  mooldy. 
The  leaves  Jhave  a  penetrating  bitter  taste,  not  very  strong  <* 
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*ery  durable,  accompanied  with  an  ungrateful  flavour,  from 
which  they  are  in  a  great  measure  freed  by  keeping.  Water 
extracts  in  a  little  time,  even  without  heat,  the  lighter  and  more 
grateful  parts  of  this  plant :  if  the  digestion  be  continued  for 
some  hours,  the  disagreeable  parts  are  taken  up.  A  strong  de- 
coction is  very  nauseous  and  offensive  to  the  stomach.  Rectified 
spirit  acquires  a  very  pleasant  bitter  taste,  which  remains  unin- 
jured in  the  extract. 

Neumann  got  from  1020  parts,  270  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
390  watery  extract ;  and  inversely,  600  watery,  and  60  alco- 
holic. 

MEDICAL    USE. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  seem  to  be  little  known  in  the  pre* 
*ent  practice.  The  nauseous  decoction  is  sometimes  used  to  pro- 
voke vomiting,  and  a  strong  infusion  to  promote  the  operation 
of  other  emetics.  But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed  from  the 
offensive  parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
other  purposes.  Excellent  effects  have  been  frequently  expe- 
rienced from  a  slight  infusion  of  centanrea,  in  loss  of  appetite, 
where  the  stomach  was  injured  by  irregularities.  A  stronger 
infusion,  made  in  cold  or  warm  water,  if  drunk  freely,  and  the 
patient  kept  warm,  occasions  a  plentiful  sweat,  and  promotes 
the  secretions  in  general. 

The  extract  prepared  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy,  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  the  catarrh  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  also  considerably  bitter,  and  have 
been  sometimes  used  with  the  same  intention  as  the  leaves. 
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LOBELIA  SIPHILITICA. 


Clots  XIX.  Syngenesia.    Order  VI.  Monogamia. 
Emewy/Gev.  Char.    Calyx  fire-cleft:   Corolla  one- pe  tailed,  irregvlar: 

Capsule  beneath,  two-  or  three-celled. 
Spec  Chaw.    Stem  erect :  Lionet  ovate-lanceolate,  suaterrated :  Leant  of 

the  Calyx  reflezed. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Tins  plant  rises  two  feet  Leaves  sessile,  acute.  Flowers  not 
compound,  numerous,  blue,  spiked.  Leaves  of  the  calyx  five, 
halbert-shaped,  fringed  at  the  margin.  Corolla  funnel-shaped, 
border  five-cleft 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Virginia,  and  flowers  from  August  till  October. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  the  moist  places  of 

Virginia,  stands  recommended  as  a  certain  remedy  for  curing  the 

venereal  disorder  among  the  wild  Indians  in  North  Amelia; 

but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  brought  to  Europe,  and  trials  made 
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of  it  to  ascertain  its  virtues.  The  Indians  in  North  America 
communicated  to  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson  an  account  of 
the  effects  of  this  root  in  the  lues  venerea,  which  has  since  been 
published  in  the  fourth  quarto  volume  of  Linnaeus's  Amoenitates 
Academical.  By  this  account,  a  strong  decoction  is  ordered  to 
be  made  with  four,  five,  six,  or  more  roots  of  this  plant,  and 
the  decoction  to  be  drunk  in  large  quantity  every  morning  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  longer.  If  the  decoction  should 
prove  too  strong,  and  purge,  it  is  then  ordered  to  be  made 
weaker  by  lowering  it  with  water.  The  patient  is  directed  to 
wash  himself  with  the  decoction,  as  well  as  to  drink  it,  and  to 
lire  on  a  spare  vegetable  diet  during  its  use. 

Since  this  publication  of  Liunaeas  1  have  heard  no  further  ac- 
count of  its  effects,  nor  of  its  having  been  tried  by  any  European 
practitioner.  It  is  certainly  to  be  wished  that  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  this  root  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  that  proper 
trials  were  made  to  ascertain  its  virtues ;  for,  should  it  produce 
tbe  effects  alleged,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  the  materia  medka. 
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VIOLA  ODORATA. 


C&uiXlX.  Syngenesia.    Order  VI.  Moaogamla. 
^mbht.  Gbh.  Char.     Calyx  five-leaved :  Corolla  five-petalled,  irregvlir, 

behind  horned:  Capsule  above,  three-valved,  one-celled, 
gftc.  Char.    No  Stem :  Leaves  cordate,  stoloniferou*. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A.  small  plant     Leaves  veined,  crenated,  op  the  upper  part 
smooth,  of  a  shining  green,  underneath  paler,  somewhat  hairy, 
standing  upon  long  footstalks.  Flowers  single,  of  a  deep  purple, 
palyx  composed  of  five  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  five  petals* 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  is  perennial,  and  is  fount}  wild  under  hedges  aa4 
in  shady  places ;  but  the  shops  are  generally  supplied  from  gar- 
dens. It  blows  in  March  and  April.  Its  flowers  are  so  re- 
markable for  their  odour  and  colour,  that  they  hare  gifen  a 
name  to  both.  In  our  markets  we  meet  with  the  flowers  of 
other  species :  these  may  be  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  bw 
{heir  being  larger,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  having  no  smell. 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

They  impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  liquors :  4 
*yrup  made  from  the  infusion  has  long  had  a  place  in  the  shops, 
and  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  and  useful  laxative  for  children, 
bat  is  chiefly  valued  as  a  delicate  test  of  the  presence  of  unconu 
billed  acids  or  alkalies,  the  former  changing  its  blue  to  a  red, 
and  the  latter  to  a  green  colour. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 
Syrup  of  Violet  Flowers.    (Syrupus  Violae.) 

Take  of  the  fresh  flowers  of  the  violets,  two  pounds, 

■  of  boiling  distilled  water,  five  pints : 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  strain  the  liquor  through 
a  cloth,  without  pressing,  and  add  the  double  refined  sugar,  to 
make  the  syrup. 

CULINARY  PREPARATION. 

Vinegar  acquires  a  very  agreeable  colour  and  taste  by  infusing 
}a  it  some  petals  of  this  odoriferous  flower. 
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THREE-COLOURED  VIOLET. 

VIOLA  TRICOLOR. 


Clan  XIX,  Syngenesis.    Order  Yl.  Monogaaria. 
Embbtt.  Gait.  Char.    Same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Chaw.     Stem  triquetrous,  spreading:  Lem*  oblong,  cat:  56>af* 
pinnatifld. 


DESCRIPTION. 
X his  plant  rises  also  four  or  five  inches.  Leaves  variotsly 
shaped,  ovate  or  elliptical,  crenate,  pointed,  on  long  footstalks. 
Flowers  single,  on  long  peduncles  of  three  colours.  Caljx  fits- 
leaved,  pointed.  Corolla  of  fire  petals,  three  of  these  marked 
with  purple  lines,  lowest  petal  broad,  etnarginate. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain;    grows    in    cornfields,   or  nncultifated 
grounds ;  flowers  all  the  summer. 

MEDICAL  U8E. 
Though  many  of  the  old  writers,  says  Dr.  Woodrille,  on  the 
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materia  medica  represent  this  plant  as  a  powerful  medicine  in 
epilepsy,  asthma,  ulcers,  scabies,  and  cutaneous  complaints,  yet 
the  Viola  tricolor  owes  its  present  character  as  a  medicine  to  the 
modern  authorities  of  Storck*,  Metzgerf,  Hoase,  and  others; 
especially  as  a  remedy  for  crusta  lactea.  For  this  purpose,  a 
bandful  of  the  fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried,  and 
lx>i]ed  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to  be  strained,  and  taken  night  and 
morning.  Bread  with  this  decoction  is  also  to  be  formed  into 
a  poultice  and  applied  to  the  part  It  merits  certainly  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  physicians. 


•  De  Viola  tricolor.  ErUng,  1783. 

+  De  crusta  lactea  infantum  ejosdcmque  remedio  diseertatio,  qnam 
Acad.  Sclent  Lugd.  Gall,  preunio  coronavit,  1776.  Franc,  ad  Moen.  1779. 
See  abo  London  Medical  Journal,  voL  U. 
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VIOLA   IPECACUANHA. 

In  the  index  of  that  incomparable  work,  the  Edinburgh  Nev 
Dispensatory,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  amongst  the  violets  I  find  noli 
ipecacuanha ;  and  as  the  faculty  are  much  divided  about  what 
produces  the  true  ipecacuan,  we  shall  retain  it  in  this  place, 
although  the  root  may  perhaps  belong  to  different  plants. 

Ipecacuan,  in  the  language  of  South  America,  means  vomit- 
ing  root,  and  is  applied  to  various  vegetables  which  possess  that 
property  in  any  remarkable  degree ;  hence  the  confusion  and 
contradictions  which  have  long  prevailed  concerning  the  pfamt 
which  furnishes  our  officinal  ipecacuan :  but  this  confusion  b 
increased  by  several  varieties  of  ipecacuan  being  found  in  Hit 
shops. 

1st,  The  ash-coloured,  or  Peruvian  ipecacuan,  is  a  small 
wrinkled  root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  short  pieces,  full  of  wriukles  and  deep  circular 
fissures  quite  down  to  a  small  white  woody  fibre  that  runs  ia 
the  middle  of  each  piece :  the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle, 
looks  smooth  and  re  ji  nous  upon  breaking:  it  has  very  little 
smell;  the  taste  is  bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  toogw 
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sis  it  were  with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  This,  according  to  Mirtis, 
is  obtained  from  the  Psycotria  emetica,  and  is  that  commonly 
used. 

2d,  The  brown  ipecacuan  is  small,  and  somewhat  more  wrin* 
kled  than  the  foregoing ;  its  bark  is  of  a  brown  or  blackish  colour 
without,  and  white  within ;  this  is  brought  from  Brazil,  and  is 
the  root  of  a  cephaelis,  which  is  perennial,  and  grows  in  moist 
shady  situations.  A  complete  monography  of  it,  and  an  excel- 
lent plate,  were  published,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  linn sean  Society,  by  professor  Broter^  who  calls 
it  the  Callicocca  ipecacuanha ;  but  the  genus  callicocca  has  been 
united  by  Willdenow  with  that  of  cephaelis,  to  which  we  hare 
therefore  referred  it.  The  plate  of  Brotero  corresponds  with 
that  published  in  Woodrillc's  Medical  Botany,  toI.  Hi.  from  a 
plant  sent  in  spirits  from  Brazil  by  governor  Philips  to  sir  Jo* 
seph  Banks,  but  which  unfortunately  was  not  in  llower,  and 
Also  with  the  rude  draught  of  Pteo,  who  first  examined  it.  It 
has  been  sometimes  observod,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to  produce 
violent  effects. 

3d,  The  white  sort  is  woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  per- 
ceptible bitterness  in  taste.     It  is  probably  the  root  of  a  viola. 

Besides  these,  the  name  of  ipecacuan  is  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  Cynanchum,  Asclepias,  Euphorbia,  Dorstenia,  and  Ru- 
ellia.  With  regard  to  their  comparative  strengths,  Decandolle 
says,  that  vomiting  is  produced  by  22  grains  of  the  Cynanchum 
ipecacuanha,  24  of  the  Psycotria  emetica,  60  to  72  of  the  Viola 
calceolaria,  and  one  to  three  drachms  of  th6  Viola  ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuan  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  an  account  of  it  published  about  the  same 
time  by  Piso ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  general  use  till' about  the 
year  1686,  when  Helretius,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV, 
introduced  it  into  practice. 

Neumann  got  from  7680  parts,  1440  alcoholic,  and  afterwards 
1880  watery  extract;  and  inversely,  2400  watery,  and  600  al- 
coholic I  find  that  the  tincture  of  ipecacuan  does  not  redden 
infusion  of  litmus,  or  precipitate  solution  of  gelatine ;  that  it 
is  precipitated  by  water,  by  red  sulphate  of  iron,  and  readily 
acquires  a  green  colour  from  excess  of  the  chalybeate;  and  by 
infusion  of  nut-galls.  According  to  Dr.  Irvine,  the  watery  so- 
lution is  more  emetic  Chan  the  alcoholic,  the  decoction  than  tho 
dfrtilled  water,  and  the  cortical  than  the  ligneous  part    Others 
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have  found  that  the  resinous  part  is  more  apt  to  act  upon  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  to  operate  by  stool  By  long-coatmuei 
boiling  it  becomes  almost  inert;  and  the  emetic  property  of  ipe- 
cacnan  b  most-  effectually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetic 
acid,  insomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  taken  in  twe 
ounces  of  vinegar,  produced  only  some  loose  stools. 

From  these  experiments  it  efidently  appears  that  ipecacaai 
Contains  rinehooiii  and  a  resin,  and  that  its  emetic  property  dost 
not  depend  upon  the  latter,  although  we  can  scarcely  attribute 
it  to  the  former,  as  in  ether  substances  it  does  not  manifest  any 
emetic  property.  It  is  therefore  probably  owing  to  some  other 
principle  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

MEDICAL   USE. 

The  primary  effect  of  ipecacuan  is  that  of  stimulating  the  sto- 
mach.  If  the  dose  be  sufficiently  large,  it  excites  vomiting,  by 
iaverting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum ; 
in  a  smaller  dose  it  only  produces  nausea,  and  operates  by  stool; 
and  in  still  smaller  doses  it  gently  stimulates  the  stomach,  in- 
creases the  appetite,  and  facilitates  digestion.  Its  secondary  ef- 
fects depend  on  the  sympathy  of  other  parts  with  the  stomach; 
and  in  this  way  only  can  we  explain  its  action  as  antispasmodic, 
diaphoretic,  expectorant,  and  in  checking  haemorrhagiea.  lis 
beneficial  effects,  in  some  cases,  also  seem  to  be  owing  to  tht 
general  concussion  given  to  the  whole  system  during  the  actios 
of  vomiting. 

Ipecacuan,  properly  administered,  often  proves  serviceable, 

1.  In  intermittent  fevers.  It  has  frequently  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping these,  when  given  about  an  hour  before  an  accession  was 
expected,  and  also  when  given  so  as  to  produce  vomiting  at  the 
time  of  an  accession,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cold  stage. 

%  In  continued  fevers.  We  have  never  seen  more  decidedly 
beneficial  effects  from  the  use  of  any  medicine  whatever,  tfcta 
from  the  exhibition  of  ipecacuan  in  the  commencement  of  typhus 
fever.  An  emetic,  succeeded  by  a  diaphoretic  regimen,  when 
administered  sufficiently  early  in  the  disease,  very  frequently  cuts 
it  short  at  once;  and  when  it  fails  in  this  desirable  object,  it  al- 
ways has  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  fever. 

3.  In  inflammatory  diseases,  rheumatism. 

4.  In  exanthematous  diseases,  when  the  eruption  is  disposed 
to  recede. 
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5.  In  hsemorrhagiea,  when  given  in  nauseating  dotes. 

6.  In  profluvia,  especially  in  dysentery ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  formerly  esteemed  a  specific  against  that  disease.  But  Cullen 
attributes  its  good  effects,  in  this  instance,  to  its  producing  a 
steady  determination  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines 
downwards,  when  giren  in  repeated  small  doses. 

7.  In  many  spasmodic  diseases ;  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  dys- 
pnoea, pertussis,  chronic  diarrhoea,  hysteria,  melancholy,  mania. 

8.  In  cachectic  diseases,  as  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy. 

0.  In  impetiginous  diseases ;  in  jaundice. 

10.  In  local  diseases ;  in  amaurosis,  and  several  of  the  dyao- 
rexiae. 

11.  Lastly,  in  every  instance  when  we  wish  to  evacuate  the 
stomach,  as  when  it  is  overloaded  with  food,  or  when  poison, 
especially  opium,  has  been  swallowed. 

The  ose  of  ipecacuan,  as  an  emetic,  is  contraindicated, 

1.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  to  haemorrhagy. 

2.  Where  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  blood  towards  the 
head. 

3.  In  very  irritable  subjects. 

4.  In  pregnant  women,  and  persons  afflicted  with  hernia. 
Dr.  Donald  Monro  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  on  the  employment  of  this  drug. 

This  root,  says  this  experienced  physician,  is  one  of  the  mildest 
and  safest  emetics  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  is  employed  at 
such  from  three  or  four  grains  to  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm. 
It  has  likewise  been  greatly  recommended  in  the  cure  of  dyseo. 
teries,  given  in  repeated  small  doses,  from  one  to  three,  four, 
fire,  or  six  grains,  three  or  four  times  in  the  day. 

But  these  small  doses  of  ipecacuan,  though  they  sometimes 
pake,  and  at  other  times  keep  up  an  increased  discharge  by 
stool,  yet  they  seldom  give  effectual  relief  in  the  dysentery,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  carry  off  those  putrid  corrupted  hu- 
mours which  are  pent  up  within  the  bowels,  and  give  rise  to 
many  of  the  troublesome  symptoms;  besides,  they  generally 
keep  up  such  a  nausea,  sickness,  and  griping,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflkult  to  prevail  with  patients  to  continue,  even  for  a 
short  time,  the  use  of  this  medicine  given  in  this  manner :  and 
in  dysenteric  cases  I  have  always  found  it  to  answer  better  to 
give  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm,  or  such  dose  as  operated  freely 
as  an  emetic,  and  after  its  operation  to  give  a  full  dose  of  some 
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mild,  active,  purgative  medicine,  such  as  I  hare  recommended 
in  treating  on  the  dysentery,  in  my  Observations  on  the  Diseases 
of  the  Army,  in  order  to  clear  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canaL 

In  habitual  diarrhoeas,  Dr.  Fothergill  has  recommended  to 
give,  every  morning  while  the  patient  is  in  bed,  one  grain,  one 
grain  and  a  half,  or  two  grains  of  it  in  any  common  draught, 
which,  he  says,  sometimes  acts  as  an  emetic,  and  brings  up  bile; 
and  sometimes  gives  a  few  stools  extraordinary ;  and  that  a  ssafi 
bason  of  thin  gruel  should  be  given  to  promote  its  operation ; 
and  a  cordial  anodyne  draught,  if  nothing  forbid  it,  at  night  to 
secure  rest ;  and  be  says,  a  few  doses  of  these  medicines  gene- 
rally restrain  the  discharge.  But  he  observes  that  such  doses, 
or  larger  ones  repeated  once  in  six  hours,  often  make  the  disease 
worse. 

Dr.  Akenside  recommends  in  the  chronical  spasmodic  asthma, 
to  give  from  three  to  five  grains  of  ipecacuan  every  morning,  or 
from  five  to  ten  grains  every  other  morning,  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  together;  and  says,  that  though  his  patients  have  coss- 
plained  of  the  fatigue  and  nauseousness  attending  it,  yet  they 
found  such  relief  as  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  sometimes  to  desire  to 
return  to  it  after  it  had  been  laid  aside. 

.  Of  late  a  notion  has  pre? ajled,  that  the  keeping  up  a  nausea 
by  means  of  small  doses  of  ipecacuan,  or  of  watery  solution  of 
emetic  tartar,  was  of  great  serf  ice  in  promoting  the  cure  of 
fevers,  as  well  as  of  fluxes,  from  a  belief  that  they  affected  the 
nervous  system,  and  were  capable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  and  of  increasing  the  secretions  by  the  skin,  and 
of  the  internal  organs.  Hitherto  1  have  not  found  this  method 
to  answer  my  expectations,  and  1  have  always  observed,  that 
such  a  dose  of  an  emetic  as  emptied  the  stomach  freely,  and  gave 
a  shake  to  the  whole  frame,  had  a  much  better  effect  than  those 
frequent  repeated  small  doses,  which  kept  the  patient  in  a  dis» 
agreeable,  uneasy  situation  for  hours  together ;  and  I  ant  per- 
suaded  that  no  practitioner  of  experience,  who  has  attended 
large  hospitals,  where  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  and 
seeing  the  effects  of  different  medicines,  will  ever  recoauDead 
this  nauseating  method  for  general  practice  in  fereri^  though  it 
may  be  of  use  in  some  particular  cases. 

Geoffroy,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  mentions,  that  six  grains  of  this  root  generally  vosut 
fieely ;  and  that  ten  grains  vomit  as  powerfully  as  a  scruple, 
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nay,  a*  two  scruples ;  and  that  tlierefore  he  thinks  it  useless  to 
order  larger  doses  as  an  emetic.  And  in  the  year  1757,  Dr.  Pye 
relates,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  In* 
quirks,  published  at  London,  a  number  of  easel  of  patients  la- 
bouring under  ferers,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries,  where  very 
small  doses  of  this  root,  from  one  to  eight  grains,  are  said  to 
hare  operated. as  emetics  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  and  with 
tke  greatest  good  effects ;  from  whence  he  concludes  that  this 
medicine  may  be  given  from  half  a  grain  to  six  grains,  with  the 
'  utmost  safety,  to  persons  of  all  ages,  and  in  the  greatest  state  of 
debility.  Since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Pye's  Observations,  I  have 
frequently  ordered  the  ipecacuan,  in  the  small  doses  he  recom. 
mends,  but  they  have  .often  failed  of  operating  as  I  expected ; 
nay,  I  have  often  seen  ten  or  twelve  grains  hare  little  effect, 
when  some  days  after  a  scruple  has  operated  freely  on  the  same 
person  ;  I  therefore  now  almost  entirely  confine  the  small  doses 
to  children,,  or  people  who  are  very  weak ;  but  where  the  patient 
is  an  adult,  aud  strong,  and  I  wish  that  he  should  vomit  freely, 
I  general!*/  order  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains  of  the  powder,  or 
from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  jtinofore. 

Dr.  Bergius  says  that  the  powder  of  ipecacuan,  given  in  $o 
small  doses  as  the  third  part  of  a  gram,  erery  two  or  three  hours, 
bad  stopt  uterine  haemorrhagies ;  ^though  he  tried  it  without  effect 
in  the  haemoptoe,  the  piles,  and  other  bleedings. 

Joined  to  opium  (as  it  is  in  the  powder  called  Dover's)  it  pro- 
duces one  of  the  most  powerful  sudorific  medicines  we  know, 
which  has  often  produced  copious  sweat  in  rheumatic,  dropsical, 
and  other  cases,  after  other  remedies  had  failed. 

When  it  was  first  introduced  for  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  it 
used  to  be  given  from  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  in 
substance ;  or  in  form  of  such  a  strong  watery  infusion  as  ope** 
rated  powerfully  as  an  emetic  Gcoffroy  is  of  opinion  that  most 
of  its  virtues  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries  are  contained  in  the  wa- 
tery infusions ;  though  he  says  that  the  root  itself  is  much  more 
efficacious  in  the  dysentery,  and  in  other  diseases,  than  any  of 
its  preparations. 

Ipecacuan  is  exhibited, 

1.  In  substance,  in  powder.  Full  vomiting  will  generally  be 
produced  in  an  adult  by  a  scrapie  or  half  a  drachm ;  and  though 
less  might  answer  the  purpose,  fortunately  an  over-dose  is  scarcely 
sstteatkul  with  any  injtonveoience^  as  the  whole  of  it  is  vomited 
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with  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  soon  as  it  operates*  Tts? 
Tomiting  is  promoted  and  facilitated  by  drinking  copiously  of 
warm  watery  fluids.  '  On  the  contrary,  when-  vomiting  is  not 
intended,  liquids  mnst  be  rather  drunk  sparingly,  and  the  dose 
must  be  diminished  to  a  grain  or  less.  In  snch  small  doses  it  is- 
conveniently  combined  with  any  p/oper  adjunct,  in  the  form  of 
powder,  pill,  or  bolus. 

2.  In  infusion.  One  drachm  may  be  infused  in  four  ounces 
of  watct,  and  taken  in  repeated  dose*  till  it  operate. 

3.  Infused  in  wine. 

.  Ipecacuan  not  only  cheeks*  the  narcotic  effects  of  opium,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  best  antidotes  for  its  poison,  bat  recipro- 
cally the  emetic  powers  of  ipecacuan  are  checked  by  the  addi- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  combination  operates  by  increasing  tbr 
cuticular  discharge.  And  we  have  now  only  to  add,  that  it 
greatly  promotes  the  action  of  cathartics.  a 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Wine  of  Ipecacuan.     (Vinum  Ipecacuanhas.  L. JX> 

Take  of  the  root  of  ipecacuan,  bruised,  two  ounces ; 

Spanish  white  wine,  two  pints : 

Digest  for  ten  days,  (seven  days,  D.)  and  strain* 

Etiti. 
Take  of  ipecacuan,  bruised,  one  ounces 

Spanish  white  wine,  fifteen  ounces : 

Macerate  for  seven  days,  and  filter  through  paper. 

Both  these  wines  are  very  mild  and  safe  emetics,  and  nearly 
equally  serviceable,  in  dysenteries,  with  the  ipecacuan  in  sub. 
stance,  this  root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues  to  the  Spanish 
white  wine.  The  common  dose  is  au  ounce,  more  or  less,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient. 

Powder  of  Ipecac  van  and  Opium,  or  Compound  Powder. 
op  Ipecacuan,  formerly.  Dover's  Powder.  (Puljris  lpe~ 
cacuaubas  et  Opii.  K.  Pulvis  Ipecacuanhas  Composites,  olio. 
Pulvis  Doveri.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder, 

Opium,  (hard  purified,  D.  L.)  of  each- one  part; 

— sulphate  of  potass,  eight  parts*: 

Triturate  them  together  into  a  fine  powder* 

,  The  sulphate  of  potass,  from  thegrittinesjs  of  its  crrstalf^  2* 
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Jternaps  better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing  the  tenacious  opium 
than  any  other  salt;  this  seems  to  be  its  only  use  in  the  prepara- 
tion. The  operator  ought  to  bejeareful  that  the  ojtium  and  ipe- 
cacuan  be  equally  diffused  through  the  whole  mass  of  powder, 
otherwise  different  portions  of  the  powder  must  differ  in  degree 
of  strength. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  most  certain  sudorifics,  and  as  such 
was  recommended  by  Dr.  Dorer  as  an  effectual  remedy  in  rheu- 
matism. Modern  practice  confirms  its  reputation,  not  only  in 
rheumatism,  but  also  in  dropsy,  and  several  other  diseases, 
where  it  is  often  difficult,  by  other  means,  to  produce  a  copious 
sweat  The  dose  is  from  two  to  foe  grains,  repeated  according 
as  the  patient's  stomach  and  strength  can  bear  it.  It  is  proper 
to  avoid  much  drinking  immediately  after  taking  it,  otherwise 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  rejected  by  romitiug  before  any  other  effects 
are  produced.    Perspiration  should  be  kept  up  by  diluents. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

$.  1.  Take  of  ipecacuan,  in  powder     -    grains  10, 

■  tartarized  antimony        -    grain     1 : 

Mix  for  an  emetic  powder,  to  be  taken  at  seven  in  the  evening. 
This  is  the  ordinary  dose  for  an  adult. 

J£.  2.  Take  of  ipecaouao,  in  powder     ...    grains  12,. 
1    ■     ■  compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  grains  12, 

■  opiate  confection,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 
To  form  twelve  pills  f  oue  is  to  be  taken  night  and  morning  for 
an  asthma,  or  for  habitual  diarrhoea. 

R.  3.  Take  of  ipecacuan  wine    •    -  drachms  7, 

*  antimonial  wine   -    -  drachm    1, 

syrup  of  violets    -    -  drachm   1, 

rose  water      ...  drachms  3 : 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  eight  in  the  evening ;  of 
.fs*  an  infant  give  a  tea-spoonful  every  &vg  minutes  until  it  ope- 
jnUes  ;.and  half  of  it  for  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  has 
no  taste. 

I£.  4.  Take  of  ipecacuan      *      *      ....    grains    7, 
^  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  grains  14: 

Make  into  seven  pills,  of  which  take  one  going  to  bed,  or  oue 
night  and  morning,  as  -occasion  may  require.  Excellent  for  cos- 
tive habits*  but  not  to  be  taken  by  delicate  persons,  or  during 
.pregnancy. 
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MALE    ORCHIS. 

ORCHIS  MASCULA. 


Class  XX.  Gynandria.     Order  I.  Diandria. 
EttftNT.  Gen.  Ciiar.    Nectary  a  horn  behind  the  flower. 
Spec.  Char.    Bulbs  undivided :  Lip  of  the  Nectary  four-lobed,  eresalated : 
Ant  obtuse:  Petals  behind  reflexed. 


DESCRIPTION. 

The  root  is  a  double  tuber.  Stalk  simple)  upright,  purplish 
towards  the  top.  Leaves  long,  pointed,  embracing  the  stem. 
Flowers  purple,  terminal,  in  a  regular  spike.  Bracteas  attend- 
ant  on  each  flower,  purple.  Corolla  composed  ef  five  petals, 
three  outward,  two  inward,  making  a  kind  of  helmet  Tht 
nectary  before  petal-form,  cut  into  three  segments ;  middle  ess 
emarginate. 

HISTORY. 

Common  in  meadows,  and  flowers  in  April  and 'Ma/. 
MEDICAL  USE. 

Salep,  which  is  imported  here  from  the  East,  and  fortoeriy 
held  in  great  estimation,  is  now  well  known  to  be  a  j 
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•f  the  toot  of  our  common  field  orchis,  which  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  J.  Miller,  and  different  methods  of  preparing  it 
have  been  since  proposed  and  practised :  of  these  the  latest  and 
moat  approved  is  that  bf  "Mr.  Mault,  of  Rochdale,  which  we 
shall  transcribe  from  the  words  of  Dr.  Percival,  who  follows 
Mr.  Atault  in  recommending  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  in  Britain 
which  promises  to  afford  so  useful  and  wholesome  a  food  as  the 
SaJep. 

Dr.  Percival  says,  "  Mr.  Mault  has  lately  favoured  the  public 
"with  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis  root,  and  as  I  have  seen 
many  specimens  of  his  salep  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  brought  from  the  Levant,  I  can  recommend  the  following, 
which  is  his  process,  from  my  Own  knowledge  of  its  success : — 
The  new  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  the  fine  brown  skin 
which  covers  it  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  small  brush,  or 
by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water  and  rubbing  it  with  a  coarse 
linen  cloth.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  roots  have  been  thus 
cleaned,  they  are  to  be  spread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an 
oven  heated  to  the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  six  or 
ten  minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have  lost  their  milky  white- 
ness, and  acquired  a  transparency  like  horn,  without  any  dimi- 
nution of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this  state,  they  are  to  be  re- 
moved, in  order  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air,  which  will  require 
several  days  to  effect ;  or  by  using  a  very  gentle  heat  they  may 
be  finished  in  a  few  hours." 

Salep,  considered  as  an  article  of  diet,  is  accounted  extremely 
nutritious,  as  containing  a  great  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter 
in  a  small  bulk,  and  hence  it  has  been  thought  fit  to  constitute  a 
part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship's  company,  to  prevent  a  fa- 
mine at  sea.  For  it  is  observed  by  Dr.  Percival,  that  this  powder 
and  the  dried  gelatinous  part  of  flesh,  or  portable  soup,  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of  supporting 
life  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  An  ounce  of  each  of  these 
articles,  with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  will  be  sufficient  sub- 
sistence for  one  man  a  day.  Dr.  Percival  not  only  recommends 
the  use  of  salep  as*  other  authors  have  done  in  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, dysury,  and  calculous  complaints;  but  he  thinks  "in  the 
symptomatic  fever,  which  arises  from  the  absorption  of  pus, 
from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds,  or  from  amputations, 
salep  used  plentifully  is  an  admirable  demulcent,  and  well  adapted 
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to  resist  that  dissoltrfon  of.  the  crasis  of  the  blood  winch  is  so 
e video  t  in  these  taues." 

Les  aociens  donnoient  le  satyrion  dans  do  Iait  pour  exciters 
facte  yenerien.'  Les  modernes  du  terns  de  Costens  prescriToieDt 
dc  choisir  cette  espece  poor  ingredient  de  r6lectuaire  diasaty. 
rium,  qui  etoit  destine  aux  memes  usages.  La  racioe  possedc 
one  odeur  spermatique  tres-remarquable.— Haller. 

Sir  John  Hill  relates,  that  a  fellow  whom  he  knew  was  oooi 
a  year  before  the  justices  for  the  damage  he  did,  always  apo- 
logized for  it  by  saying  that  orchises  were  then  in  plenty,  and  he 
could  not  resist  eating  theou-i-Hill's  Mat  Med. 
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ARISTOLOCHIA  SERPENTARIA. 


Class  XX.  Gynandria.     Order  IV.  Hezandria. 
dBiSENT.  Gcn.  Char.     Calyx  one-pe tailed,  songue -shaped,  entire :   Pis- 

tilla  six  :  Capsule  six-celled,  beneath.  " 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  cordate-oblong,  flat:  Stem  weak,  bending,  smooth: 

Flowers  single,  short. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  rises  eight  or  ten  inches  in  height  Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  entire,  pointed,  veined,  upon  footstalks.  Flowers  of 
a  purplish  brown  colour,  base  globular,  the  middle  contracted 
and  twisted,  extremity  spreading. 

HISTORY. 
NatWe  of  Virginia,  flowering  in  August 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Virginian  snake-root  grows  in  Virginia  and  Carolina;  it 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  aud  a  hot,  pungent,  bitterish  taste ;  it 
contains  besides  its  volatile  aromatic  ,*  (which  Cartheoser  caOs 
camphorated  and  spirituous),  both  gnmmous  and  resinons  prin- 
ciples. A  watery  infusion  gets  from  an  ounce  about  two  drachms 
of  extract,  and  a  spirituous  about  one  drachm ;  and  both  of 
them  retain  the  fla?our  and  the  taste  of  the  root;  the  spirituous 
tincture  is  the  stroogest.  By  distillation  with  water  it  yields  Us 
flavour  to  it ;  but  little  or  no  essential  oil  can  be  obtained,  un- 
less a  great  quantity  of  the  root  be  put  into  the  still. 

This  root  was  first  used  in  America  as  a  remedy  against  the 
bites  of  serpents ;  it  is  a  warm  cordial  aromatic,  and  acts  as  a 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  excellent  alex- 
ipharmic,  and  has  been  much,  employed  as  a  cordial  medicine  for 
supporting  the  vis  vita,  and  promoting  a  free  perspiration  in  low 
and  putrid*  fevers ;  Jn  the  declin^of  such  fe?ers,  when  joined  to 
the  bark,  it  often  proves  an  excellent  medicine,  for  it  makes  the 
bark  more  cordial  and  sit  easier  on  the  stomach.  The  dose  in 
substance  is  from  six  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  and  it  has  been 
sometimes  given  the  length  of  a  drachm  every  four  hours. 

It  is  found  that  intermittent  fevers  yield  sooner  to  the  bark 
mixed  with  serpen taria  than  without  it,  and  it  enters  properly 
into  what  is  called  the  compound  tincture  of  bark,  as  ^well  as 
into  an  electuary  with  bark.    * 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  frequently  employed  the  terpen- 
taria  in  the  low  stages  of  8  mall -pox,  and  has  often  found  it  do 
wonders  in  stopping  mortification,  joined  with  opium  and  other 
cordials ;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Cossart  From  a  bad  fracture  mortification  came  on,  and 
it  advanced  so  rapidly,  attended  with  delirium,  that  Mr.  Astley 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Luxmore,  eminent  surgeons,  declared  all  hopes 
to  have  vanished,  when  Dr.  Thornton  ordered  serpentaria,  which 
was  given,  two  drachms  of  the  tincture  with  ten  grains  in  pow- 
der, and  five  drops  of  opium,  every  three  hours,  which  calmed  all 
the  outrageous  symptoms,  and  stopt  the  mortification,  and  en- 
abled an  operation  to  be  performed,  by  which  this  gentleman's 
life  was  preserved. 

Tincture  or  Snake-root.     (Tinctura  Serpen tariae.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  Virginian  snake-root,  sliced  and  bruised,  three  ounces; 

proof  spirit,  two  pints : 

Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 
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This  tincture,  which  contains  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
ma j  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  spoonful  or  more  every  five 
or  six  hours ;  and  to  this  extent  It  often  operates  as  an  useful 
diaphoretic 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

I£.  1.  Take  of  Snake-root,  in  powder    -    grains  15, 

powder  of  eon  tray  erra    .    grains  10, 

simple  syrup,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 

Made  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  every  four  hours : 

I£.  2.  Take  of  snake-root,  bruised, 

coutrayer?a»  equal  parts    -    drachms  3, 

boiling  water      .    -    -    -    ounces  19 : 

Macerate  for  two  hours,  and  strain  off;  then  add, 

Tincture  of  snake-root    -    -    ounces   2, 
Syrup  of  ginger     -    •    .    -    drachms  2 : 
For  a  mixture,  of  which  two  table-spoonsful  are  to  be  taken 
every  three  hours.     In  low  stages  of  fever,  confluent  small-pox, 
when  sores  threaten  gangrene,  and  the  powers  of  life  appear 
tank. 
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LONG-ROOTED  BIRTHWORT. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA. 


Class  XX.  Gynandria.    Order  IV.  Hexandria. 
Esserr.  Geic.  Char.     Same  as  the  preceding. 

Spec.  Chaw.      Leaves   cordate,   petioled,  entire,  obtuse:    Stem  weak: 
Flowers  single.  ' 


DESCRIPTION. 

IvisES  a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  veiscd, 
alternate,  on  footstalks.  Flowers  on  peduncles,  large,  a  blue 
purple,  tongue-shaped. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Europe,  and  flowers  from  June  till  October. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  virtues,  says  Dr.  Woodville,  which  the  antients  ascribed 
to  aristolochia  were    very   considerable,   and  it  was   conse- 
quently employed  in  various  diseases,  particularly  those  thought 
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to  proceed  from  obstructions*,  more  especially  of  the  uterine 
system  +;  hence  the  name  aristolochia  is  said  to  ha?e  arisen  from 
its  supposed  emmenagogue  powers  +.  And  as  a  warm  stimu- 
latiog  medicine  Dr.  Cullen  teJls  us§  he  found  it  useful  in  soma 
cases  of  retention  and  chlorosis,  but  never  in  cases  of  suppres- 
sion. Aristolochia  has  also  been  long  very  gcoerally  commended 
as  a  remedy  for  the  gout,  atfd  it  is  the  first  ingredient  in  the 
Portland  powder  ||,  which  has  been  much  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  this  disease.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  long  con. 
tinned  use  of  this  powder,  which  is  necessary  for  preventing  the 
return  of  arthritic  paroxysms,  seldom  fails  to  superinduce  a  pre- 
mature senile  state  of  body,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  more 
fatal  diseases  f .  It  is  probable  that  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
this  plant  are  somewhat  allied  to  those  of  its  congener,  the  Ser- 
pentaria ;  but  the  sensible  properties  of  the  latter  demonstrate 
it  to  be  a  more  active  medicine. 

Aristolochia  is  gi?en  in  substance  from  a  scruple  to  two 
drachms  for  a  dose. 


*  FcmeUos,  Method.  Med.  lib.  vi.  cap.  12.  p.  163. 

+  Hippocr.  De  Nat.  Mnliebri.  p.  572.  Oper.  Fdesii. 

J  Ab  *t*r*  et  X*xu*'  It  has  also  been  derived  from  Aristolochios,  who 
is  said  to  hare  first  discovered  its  virtues. 

$  See  Hat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  $3. 

|  The  powder  is  thus  prepared:  R.  Aristol.  rotund,  gentian,  summit,  et 
fol.  chamasdr.  c  ham  a?  pit.  centaur,  min.  aa  p.  «.  f.  pulvis.  A  drachm  of 
this  powder  is  directed  to  be  taken  every  morning  ( jejtno  ventricnlo)  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  when  the  dose  is  to  be  diminished  to  three  quar- 
ters of  a  drachm  for  the  next  three  months,  and  afterwards  continued  for 
six  montsB  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  which  during  the  second  year  is  to  be 
taken  every  other  morning. 

f  Bruoner,  De  Pancr.  p.  143.  '  Werlhoff.  Caut.  Med.  Tract,  i.  p.  32. 
fee  also  Cullen's  First  Lin. 
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ARISYOLOCHIA  CLEMATITB. 


CUu$  XX.  Gyaaodria.    Ordtr  IV.  Hexaadria. 
J&mekt.  Gew.  Caia.    Same  as  the  u>tf.  s 

grac.  Cba*.    Z*w« cordate*  $to»  erect:  Wkmm  aiBlarj,  cruwded  ta- 
gcther. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Rises  two  feet  Leaves  on  footstalks,  alternate,  smooth,  pear, 
shaped.  Flowers  numerous,  rising  out  at  the  axilla;  of  the 
leaves  in  bunches,  of  a  pale  yellow*  Corolla  tubular,  tongue- 
shaped,  at  first  erect 

H18TORY. 

Native  of  Britain,  in  woods  and  hedges,  flowering  from  July 
till  September. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  taken  inwardly,  animates  the  force  of 
natura  when  dull,  and  hence  has  succeeded  in  cachexies,  sup* 
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pression  of  the  months,  and  overcosieft  that  chronic  indigestion 
which  occasions  the  gout.  Haller  Adds,  u  Only  a  drachm  must 
be  employed  on  this  occasion,  for  m  oft  will  excite  vomiting ; 
nor  should  it  be  often  repeated,  for  the  long  use  of  this  plant 
xobs  the  stomach  of  its  villous  coat,  which  has  happened  to 
those  who  hare  used  the  stomachic'  iafaekxi  so  much  boasted  at 
Monster."  Chomel  found  that  a  decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of 
aristolochia  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the  heads  of  wormwood, 
taken  for  fi?e  mornings,  has  cured  piles  when  commencing  to 
be  fistulous,  and  matter  has  been  discharged  per  a*um.  In  such 
oases  he  found  advantage  also  from  a  glyster  of  a  decoction  of 
this  plant  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  black  plaster, 
which  Galen  recommends  to  be  applied  to  malignant  ulcers.  It 
has  been  used  with  success  against  the  bite  of  the  viper. 
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ARUM   MACULATUM. 


Class  XX.  Gynandria.     Order  V.  Polyandria. 
Essent.  Geh.  Chak.   Spalha  monophyllous,  hooded :  Spodir  above,  naked 

beneath,  female,  in  the  middle  stamineous. 
Spec.  Char.    No  Stem :  Leaves  hastate,  entire :  Spadix  clubbed. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  plant  rises  half  a  foot  or  more.  Leaves  radical,  three  or 
four,  arrow-shaped,  of  a  deep  green  spotted  with  blackj  stand- 
ing upon  long  footstalks.  Calyx  a  spalha,  large,  inclosing  tht 
spadix,  above  are  nectaries  like  stamens;  then  appear  the  an- 
thers, which  are  clustered  together,  and  of  a  purple  colon; 
under  these  the  nectaries  appear  again,  and  then  the  genaun, 
which  beepme  berries  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  look  very  conspi- 
cuous in  hedges. 

HISTORY. 

Native jof  Britain,  flowers  from  June  to  July. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

This  root  is  a  very  acrid,  pungent,  strong,  heating  remedy,, 
when  fresh ;  insomuch  that  it  leaves  its  taste  in  the  mouth'  for 
twenty- four  hours  after  it  is  taken  ;  but  it  loses  its  aerimony  by- 
being  kept  It  has  been  recommended  for  promoting  the  watery 
excretions,  and  for  quickening  the  circulation  in  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  and  in  diseases  from  viscid  phlegm.  For  some  time  it  - 
had  been  but  little  used  as  an  internal  remedy,  on  account  of  its 
great  acrimony  when  fresh,  and  the  uncertainty  of  'tis  strength 
after  it  has  been  kept;  but  of  late  years  some  practitioners  have* 
again  brought  it  into  use,  and  recommended  it  as  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  some  cases.  In  the  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lewis's  Dis- 
pensatory, published  with  additions,  the  editor  says,  "  I  have 
experienced  great  benefit  from  it  in  rheumatic  pains,  particularly 
those  of  the  fixt  kind,  which  were  seated  <je>p ;  in  these  cases  I 
hare  given  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple  of  the  fresh  root  twice 
or  thrice  a  day,  made  into  a  bolus,  or  emulsion  with  unctuous- 
and  mucilaginous  substances,  which  cover  its  pungency,  and  pre- 
vent its  making  any  painfur  impression  on  the  tongue :  it  gene* 
rally  excited  a  slight  tingling  sensation  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  when  the  patient  was  kept  warm  in  bed,  produced  a  copious 
sweat."  He  says,  neither  wine,  water,  nor  spirits,  extract  its 
virtues. 

Dr.  Lewis  observes,  that  the  most  convenient  method  of  pre. 
paring  it  for  exhibition  seems  to  be  by  beating  the  fresh  root 
with  gummy  resins,  and  riiaking  the  mixture  into  pills ;  and 
that  in  this  form  it  will  retain  its  virtues  longer  than  in  that  of 
powder.   . 

Geoffroy  recommends  tbi*  root  in  a  number  of  disorders :  he 
says  that  it  is  a  good  stohachic,  and  useful  for  restoriug  a  lost 
a-Dpetite ;  that  it  frequently  removes  intermittent  fevers,  and  is 
useful  in  the  chlorosis^  jaundice,  and  hysterical,  hypochondria- 
cal, and  other  disorders ;  that  the  dose  of  both  the  recent  and 
the  dry  root  is  frpm  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm ;  and  that  by 
being  boiled  in  vinegar  it  becomes  powerfully  diuretic. 

fiergius  says  that  he  has  found  great  use  from  this  root,  mixed 
with  alkaline  aromatics  and  absorbents,  in  {he  form  of  the  pulvis 
ari  compositus,  in  cases  of  obstinate  head-achs,  which  return  at 
intervals  without  fever,  nay,  in  which  the  pulse  is  frequently 
slower  than  natural,  and  the  teeth  turn  black,  as  in  persons 
who  smoke  tobacco ;  and  that  he  has  found  this  remedy  succeed 
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after  bleeding,  blistering,  scarifications,  purges,  and  mineral 
waters,  have  had  no  effect.  And  he  adds  that  he  has  sees  the 
following  powders,  given  eveiy  two  hoars  till  they  purge,  re- 
move intermitting  fevers,  without  a  relapse :  Take  of  armra  root, 
dried,  ten  grains,  and  as  much  tartarus  vitriolatus,  and  five  grains 
of  rhubarb,  all  in  powder,  and  mix  them  together.  If  these 
powders  purged  too  much  at  first,  he  lessened  the  quantity  of 
the  arum. 

The  pulvis  ari  com  posit  us,  which  was  in  the  last  Dispensatory, 
Used  formerly  to  be  sometimes  ordered  as  a  warm  cordial  dia. 
retic,  the  length  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  grains,  in  dropsies, 
and  other  chronic  disorders ;  but  as  the  arum  loses  its  virtues  by 
drying,  this  powder  has  been  omkted,  .and  its  place  supplied  by 
a  conserve  made  with  the  fresh  root  and  sugar.  The  best  me* 
thod  of  preserving  the  arum  root  is  to  put  it  into  wefl-stopt  bot- 
tles immediately  after  it  has  been  carefully  dried. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 
Conserve  of  Arum.    (Conserva  Ari.  L.) 

Take  of  fresh  root  of  arum,  braised,  half  a  pound  ; 

— double  refined  sugar,  a  pound  and  a  half: 

Beat  them  together  in  a  mortar. 

,  This  is  one  of  the  best  forms  for  exhibiting  this  simple,  as  its 
virtues  are  destroyed  .by  drying,  tad  are  not  extracted  by  any 
menstruum.    It  may  be  given  to  adults  in  doses  of  a  drachma 
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URTICA   DIOICA. 


Class  XXI.  Monoecia.    Order  IV.  Tetrandria. 
EssEitT.  Gof .  Char.     Male  flower.    Calyx  foor-leaved :  Nectary  In  the 

centre,  asp-shaped.      Female  flower':    Calyx  two-leave*  t   0M  one, 

shining. 
SpscChab.    Leaves  opposite,  cordate:  Raceme*  two. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Rises  from  three  to  four  feet  Stem  erect,  quadrangular,  do* 
fended  with  hairs.  Leaves  large,  heart-shaped,  pointed,  deeply 
serrated,  wrinkled,  Turned,  covered  with  sharp  stings,  in  pairs, 
<m  long  footstalks.  At  the  base  of  the  footstalks  are  four  sti. 
pole.    Flowers  very  inconspicuous. 

HISTORY. 

Common  every  where ;  flowers  in  July.    The  stings  are  very 

curious  microscopic  objects :  they  consist  of  an  exceedingly  fine 

pointed  tapering  hollow  substance,  with  a  perforation  at  the 

point,  and  a  bag  at  the  base.    When  the  string  is  pressed  upon, 
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it  readily  punctures  the  skin,  and  the  same  pressure  forces  up 
f{om  the  bag  an  acrimonious  fluid,  which  instantly  enters  into 
the  wound,  and  excites  a  burning  inflammation. — Sea  Hooke, 
piscoveries  by  the  Microscope,  p.  2&,  tab.  12 :  Geettard,  Mem. 
de  l'Acad.  de  Sc.  de  Paris,  1751,  p.  350. 

The  nettle,  so  greatly  despised,  merits,  however,  the  attention 
v  of  the  curious.  The  young  shoots,  in  the  spring,  are  boiled  and 
eaten  by  the  common  people  instead  of  cabbage  greens. — Iightf. 
1.  c.  The  stalks  may  be  dressed  like  flax,  or  hemp  for  making 
ropes,  nets,  cloth,  paper,  &c. ;  a  practice  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia.— Vide  -Falk,  Beytrigeanr 
Topogr.  Kenntais?  des  Russ.  Reichs,  vol.  ii.  p.  2&4.  Yet.  Acad* 
Handl.  1747,  p.  59.  Petersb.  Journ,  1778,  p.  370,  and  others. 
The  nettle  is  said  to  -be  poisonous  to  frogs ;  for  if  the  plant  be 
thrown  into  a  vessel  where  these  animals  are  confined,  they  soon 
begin  to  swell,  and  in  a  few  day?  perish. — Vide  flagstrom  Svar 
om  Biskotsel,  p.  150.  Asses  regale  on  nettles  and  thistles,  which 
the  horse  refuses,  and  in  Sweden  \t  is  cultivated  as  food  for  oxen. 
It  is  made  into  paper,  and  the  roots  furnish  a  beautiful  yellow 
for  dyeing.    Steel  dipt  in  its  juice  becomes  more  flexible. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Nettle  broth  is  good,  against  the  scurvy.  The  expressed  juice 
given  a  table-spoonful  four  times  a  day  stops  hemoptysis,  and 
lint  dipped  in  it,  and  forced  up  the  nostrils,  has  stopt  bleeding 
pf  the  nose,  when  every  other  remedy  has  failed.  Cancers  have 
been  paid  to  have  yielded  to  t^e  juice  of  nettles,  as  much  being 
taken  as  four  ounces  a  day.  Paralytic  parts  being  stung  with 
this  herb,  bave  been  found  to  regain  vigour,  as  well  as  limbs 
lost  from  rheumatism.  The  seeds  produce  a  fine  oil,  and  taken 
Inwardly  in  moderate  quantity  excite  the  system,  especially  fa 
plmsirs  de  Vamoipy  and  are  very  forcing,  therefore  should  be 
cautiously  employed.  Twenty  or  thirty  grains  produce  vomit* 
jng.  .  Excessive  corpulency  may  be  reduced  by  taking  a  few  of 
these  seeds  daily.  Lastly,  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these  seeds, 
made  into  a  powder,  and  taken  night  and  morning,  will  curt 
the  goitre)  without  injuring  the  stomachy  or  health. 
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MORUS  NIGRA. 


Class  XXI.  Monoecia.    Order  IV.  Tetrandria. 
JEnnrr.  G«w.  Char.     Male  flower— Catgs  four*parted:  Csrolla  none? 

Female  1Urwer-*Catyx  four-leaved:   CoroUm  none:   Sfyttt  two:  Calyx 

berried:  Seed  one.  \ 
Sfsc.  Cbar.    Leaves  cordate,  rough. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  rises  to  a  lofty  spreading  tree.    Leaves  heart-shaped,  ser- 
rated, veined,  toothed,  peduncled.    Flowers  male  and  female  on 
the  same  tree;   the  male  in  catkins  above,   female  beneath. 
Flowers  in  June.    Fruit  ripens  in  September. 

HISTORY. 
The  mulberry  tree  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and  is  now  cultivated 
generally  over  Europe,  and  thrives  very  well  in  England.    It  is 
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cultivated  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but  as  yielding  food  for  silk- 
worms, which  can  alone  thrive  on  its  leaves. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  white  and  Mack,  that  are  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  silk-worm;  but  it  is  the  white  mulberry 
which  is  commonly  cultivated  for  its  leaves  to  feed  silk- worms  m 
Prance,  Italy,  &c.  In  Spaia,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsead  in- 
forms us*,  they  prefer  the  white  mulberry  in  Valencia,  and  the 
black  in  Granada.  The  Persians  generally  make  use  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  Mr.  Mister  was  assured  by  a  gentleman  who  had  made 
trial  of  both  sorts  of  leaves,  that  the  worms  fed  with  the  Maek 
mulberry  produced  much  the  best  silk ;  but  that  the  leaves  of 
the  black  should  never  be  given  to  the  worms  alter  they  have 
eaten  for  some  time  of  the  white,  lest  they  should  burst. 

Sir  George  Staunton  says  that  the  trees  he  observed  in  China 
did  not  appear  to  differ  from  the  common  mulberry  trees  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  some  of  them  were  said  to  bear  white,  and  some  red 
or  black  fruit,  but  that  often  they  bore  none ;  and  that  the 
tender  leaves  growing  on  young  shoots  of  the  black  mulberry 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  succulent  f. 

Mr.  Evelyn  remarks,  that  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry 
are  far  more  tender  than  those  of  the  black,  and  sooner  pro- 
duced by  at  least  a  fortnight  Nor  is  this  tree  less  beautiful  to 
the  eye  than  the  fairest  elm,  and  is  very  proper  for  walks  and 
avenues.  The  timber  will  last  in  water  as  well  as  the  most  sofid 
oak,  and  the  bark  makes  good  and  rough  bast  ropes  J. 

The  white  mulberry  and  the  silk-worm  were  unknown  to 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny.  About  the  year  of  Christ  551,  two 
Persian  monks,  employed  as  missionaries  in  some  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  established  in  India,  penetrated  fhfo  the  country 
of  the  Seres,  or  China.  There  they  observed  the  labours  of  the 
silk- worm,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working  ap 
its  productions  into  a  variety  of  elegant  fabrics.  They  explained 
to  the  Greek  emperor  at  Constantinople  these  mysteries,  hitherto 
unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  understood  in  Europe ;  and  un- 
dertook to  bring  to  the  capital  a  sufficient  number  of  these  i 
derful  insects.  This  they  accomplished  by  conveying  the 
of  the  silk-worm  in  a  hollow  cane.  They  were  hatched  by  the 
heat  of  a  dunghill ;  they  were  fed  by  the  leaves  of  a  wild  mul- 


•  Traveli,  vol.  ifi.  p.  26*.  +  Enbassy,  vol.  ii.  p.  «0. 

t  Sylvia,  book  il,  cbap.  1. 
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berry  tree,  and  they  multiplied  and  worked  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  those  climates  where  they  first  became  objects  of  hums* 
attention  and  care.  Vast  numbers  of  those  insects  were  soon 
reared  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Sicily  afterwards  undertook  to  breed  silk-worms  with 
equal  success,  and  was  imitated,  from  time  to  time,  in  several 
towns  of  Italy.  In  all  these  places  extensive  manufactures  were 
established,  with  silk  of  domestic  production. 

From  the  reign  of  Justinian,  it  was  mostly  in  Greece,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  islands,  that  silk.worms,  which  he  first  in- 
trodoced  into  Europe,  were  reared. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Venetians 
in  1204,  they  attempted  the  establishment  of  the  silk  maaufec* 
tare  in  their  dominions ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  silk  fabrics  of 
Venice  vied  with  those  of  Greece  and  Sicily. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Florentine 

manufactures  of  silk  appear  to  hare  been  very  uuueideta-ble*.   - 

It  came  much  later  Into  France;  the  manufacture  of  silk, 
though  much  encouraged  J>y  Henry  IV,  not  having  been  fully 
established  there,  till  under  Louis  XIV,  by  Colbert  t.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  Well  kiiown,  that  all  the  endeavours  of  James  I.J  to 


*  Robertson's  India,  p.  89,  from  Precopiusi  also  p.  110.    See  Gibbon's 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  71,  under  Justinian. 
+  Evelyn,  book  ii.  chap.  1. 

t  Part  of  king  James's  letter  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  each  cooniyia 
£ngtand. 

u  James  Rex, 
u  We  have  conceived,  as  well  by  the  discourse  of  ov  own  reason,  as  by 
information  gathered  from  others,  that  the  making  of  silk  might  as  well  bo 
effected  here  as  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  where  the  same  has  of  late 
years  been  put  in  practice ;  for  neither  hi  the  climate  of  this  isle  so  far  di- 
stinct or  different  in  condition  from  that  country,  especially  from  the  hither 
parts  thereof,  but  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  things,  which  by  industry 
prosper  there,  may  by  like  industry  used  here,  have  like  success  (  and  many 
private  persons,  who  for  their  pleasure  have  bred  of  those  worms,  have. 
•Sound  no  experience  to  the  contrary,  bet  that  they  may  be  nourished  and 
maintained  here,  if  provision  were  made  tor  planting  of  mulberry  trees,, 
whose  leaves  are  the  food  of  the  worms ;  and  thereby  we  have  thought  good 
hereby  to  let  you  understand,  that  although  in  suneriag  this  invention  to 
take  place  we  do  show  ourselves  somewhat  an  adversary  to  our  profit,  which 
is  the  matter  of  our  customs,  for  silk  brought,  from  beyond  seas  will  receive 
some  diminution  j  nevertheless,  when  there  is  a  question  of  so  groat  and 
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raise  mulberry  trees,  and  make  silk,  utterly  failed,  aod  km 
never  since  been  revived  to  any  extent 

The  difference  which  Linnaeus  sets  down  between  the  black 
mulberry  and  the  white  is,  that  in  the  (ormer  the  leaves  are 
subqainquelobate,  bluntish,  and  rugged,  in  the  latter  undivided 
and  shining;  the  fructification  of  the  former  diaecous,  of  the 
latter  monoecous.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  not  exact 
The  black  mulberry  is  a  larger  stronger  tree;  and  the  fruit  is  a 
dark  blackish  red,  and  more  acid. 

Mr.  Miller's  account  fs,  that  the  black  mulberry  has  generally 
male  flowers  or  catkins  on  the  same  tree  with  the  fruit,  but  it 
often  happens  that  some  of  the  trees  which  are  raised  from  seeds 
hare  mostly  male  flowers  and  produce  no  fruit ;  and  that  he  has 
observed  some  trees  which  produced  only  catkins  for  many  years 
after  they  were  planted,  afterwards  hate  become  fruitful.  Tan 
latter  observation  agrees  with  a  general  remark  that  I  have  1 


public  utility,  to  come  to  oar  kingdom  and  subjects  in  general,  and  where*? 
(besides  multitudes  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages)  such  as  In  regard 
of  impoteocy  are  unit  for  other  labour,  may  be  set  on  work,  consorted 
and  relieved,  we  are  content  that  our  private  benefit  shall  give  way  to  tat 
public. 

_  M  And  therefore  being  persuaded  that  no  well-affected  subject  will  refuse 
to  pit  his  helping  hand  to  such  a  work,  as  can  have  no  other  private  end  in 
us  hut  the  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  people,  we  have  thought  good  in  this 
form  only  to  require  you,  as  a  person  of  the  greatest  authority  in  that  county, 
and  from  whom  the  generality  may  receive  notice  of  our  pleasure  with  more 
conveniency  than  otherwise,  to  take  occasion,  either  at  the  quarter  sea* 
<sions,  or  at  some  other  public  place  of  meeting,  to  persuade  and  require 
such  as  are  of -ability  to  buy  and  distribute  in  your  county  the  number  of 
ten  thousand  mulberry  plant*,  which  shaH  be  delivered  to  them  at  the  rats 
of  three  farthinp  the  phut,  or  at  six  shillings  the  hundred,  containing;  five 
score  plants. 

u  And  because  the  buying  of  the  said  plants,  at  this  rate,  may  at  the  Saw 
seem  chargeable  to  our  said  subjects  (whom  we  would  be  loth  to  burthen), 
we  have  taken  order,  that  in  March  or  April  next  there  shall  be  delivered 
at  the  said' place  a  good  quantity  of  mulberry  seeds,  there  to  be  sold  to  such 
as  will  buy  them,  by  means  whereof  the  said  plants  will  be  delivered  at  a 
smaller  price  than  they  can  be  afforded  being  carried  from  hence:  having 
resolved  also,  in  the  mean  time,  that  there  shall  be  published  in  print  a  plain 
Instruction  and  direction,  both  for  the  Increasing  the  said  mulberry  trees, 
the  breeding  of  the  silk-worms,  and  all  other  things  needful  to  be  under* 
stood  for  the  perfecting  of  a  work  every  way  so  commendable  and  pream- 
ble, as  well  to  the  planter  as  to  those  that  shall  use  the  trade. 

M  Having  now  made  known  unto  you  the  motives,  as  they  stand  with 
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•n  moncecous  trees,  that  whilst  they  are  young  they  tear  male 
flowers  and  vcry'little  fruit  Mulberry  trees  of  a  certain  age  are 
not  only  more  fruitful  than  young  ones,  but  their  fruit  is  much 
larger  and  better  flavoured. 

This  tree  grows  naturally  in  Persia,  whence  it  was  first 
brought  to  the  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  now  become 
common  in  every  part  of  our  continent*  where  the  winters  are 
not  very  severe.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  it  will  not 
live  in  the  open  air ;  and  in  several  parts  of  Germany  it  is  planted 
against  walls,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  peaches  and  other 
tender  fruits  are  here. 

It  was  cultivated  with  us  in  1 59$,  by  Gerarde.  In  some  of  the 
old  kitchen  gardens  near  London  there  are  trees  of  a  very  great 
age,  which  are  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  their  fruit  is  larger 
and  better  flavoured  than  those  of  younger  trees.  Bradley  says 
that  most  of  these  were  planted  in  the  time  of  king  James  I., 
when  there  was  a  project  of  setting  up  a  silk  manufacture  in 
England. 


public  good,  wherein  every  man  is  interested,  because  we  know  bow  much 
the  example  of  our  own  deputy-lieutenant  and  justices  will '  further  this 
cause,  if  you  and  your  other  neighbours  will  be  content  to  take  some  good 
quantities  hereof,  to  distribute  upon  your  own  lands ;  We  are  content  to  ac- 
knowledge thus  much  more  in  thb  direction  of  ours:  that  all  things  of  this 
nature,  tending  to  plantations,  increase  of  science,  and  works  of  industry, 
are  things  so  naturally  pleasing  to  our  own  disposition,  as  we  shall  take  it 
for  an  argument  of  extraordinary  affection  towards  onr  person,  besides  the 
judgment  we  shall  make  of  the  good  dispositions  in  all  those  that  shall  ex- 
press, io  any  kind,  their  ready  minds  to  further  the  same,  and  shall  esteem 
it  that,  in  furthering  the  same,  they  seek  to  further  onr  honour  and  content* 
ment,  having  seen  in  a  few  years  past,  that  our  brother  the  French  king 
hath,  since  bis  coming  to  the  crown,  both  begun  and  brought  to  perfection 
the  making  of  silks  in  bis  country,  where  he  hath  won  to  himself  honour, 
and  to  his  subjects  a  marvellous  increase  of  wealth,  would  account  it  no  little 
happiness  to  us,  if  the  same  work,  which  we  began  among  our  people,  with 
no  less  seal  to  their  good,  than  any  prince  can  have  to  theirs,'  might  in  our 
time  produce  the  fruits  which  there  it  bath  done. 

"  Wherefore  we  nothing  doubt  but  ours  will  be  round  as  tractable,  and 
apt  to  further  their  own  good,  now  the  way  is  shown  them  by  us  their  so- 
vereign, as  those  of  France  have  been  to  conform  themselves  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  king. 

•  "  Given  under  our  signet,  at  our  palace  of  Westminster,  the  16th  of  No* 
▼ember,  io  the  sixth  year  of  our  reign  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  of  Scotland  the  two-and*fortietb." 
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The  irises  which  are  designed  to  feed  silk- worms  shovki  metes 
be  suffered  to  grow  tall,  bat  rather  kept  in  a  sort  o£  hedge  ;  aad 
instead  of  palling  off  the  leaves  singly,  they  shoald  be  sheaved  off 
together  with  their  young  branches,  which  is  moch  sooner  done^ 
and  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  tree. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  precept  of  Mr.  Miller's  has  not  beeri 
attended  to,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  many  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Europe,  where  making  silk  is  of  some  consequence, 
Since  the  practice  is  followed  in  the  East,  and  is  in  itself  per- 
fectly rational.  Father  Loureiro  informs  us,  that  in  Cochin* 
china  they  root  up  the  plants  every  third  year,  and  make  fresh 
plantations  of  the  cuttings,  because  the  yoong  shoots  afford  a 
more  delicate  food  for  the  worms?  and  produce  a  finer  silk,  fir 
George  Staunton  relates,  that  in  a  part  of  China  through  which 
the  embassy  passed,  mulberries  were  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care ;  and  planted  in  rows,  ten  or  twelve  feet  asmnder,  in  beds 
of  a  moist,  but  not  inundated,  loamy  earth,  thrown  abont  afoot 
high  above  the  surface.  The  trees  are  frequently  pruned  or 
dwarfed,  in  order  to  make  them  produce  a  cooataat  i 
of  young  shoots,  and  tender  leaves.  Our  planters  i 
a  dry  soil  for  the  mulberry ;  but  it  appears  from  the  authors 
jest  quoted,  that  in  China  and  Cochinch&aa  it  is  cultivated  la  a 
very  moist  one,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  or  where  rice  is  grown 
In  trenches  between  the  rows  of  trees.  * 

There  yet  remains  a  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  silk  may  be 
successfully  introduced  into  these  realms. 

The  thanks  of  ihio  Society  of  Arts  were  giren  to  Mr.  Sievers, 
of  Bauenheff,  in  Livonia,  the  author  of  an  excellent  paper,  on 
the  manner  <f[  rearing  and  treating  silk-worms  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  Society,  in  consequence  of  this  com- 
munication, elected  him  one  of  their  corresponding  members*. 

MEDICAL  riRTUES. 
The  ripe  fruit  abounds  with  a  deep  violet-coloured  juke, 
which  in  its  general  qualities  agrees  with  that  of  the  other  aeido- 
Aulces,  allaying  thirst,  partly  by  refrigerating,  and  partly  by 
exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus  from  the  month  and  fauces ;  a 
similar  effect  is  also  produced  in  the  stomach,  where,  bj  cor- 

*  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  on  this  important  subject  ssatt 
consult  my  Botanical  Extracts,  or  Philosophy  of  Botany,  p.  429. 
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recting  putrescency.  a  powerful  cause  of  thirst  is  remored.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  all  those  fruits  iu  whidi  the  acid 
much  prevails  over  the  saccharine  part,  as  the  currant,  which 
we  have  already  noticed,  and  to  which  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
this  fruit  may  he  referred ;  but  both  these,  and  most  of  the  other 
summer  fruits,  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  articles  of  diet  than 
of  medicine.  The  London  college  directs  a  syrupus  mori,  which 
is  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  various  medicines. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  mulberry  tree  has  an  acrid  bitter 
taste,  and  possesses  a  cathartic  power.  It  has  been  successfully 
used  as  an  anthelmintic,  particularly  in  cases  of  tenia.  The  dose 
is  half  a  drachm  of  the  powder. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 
Syrup  of  Mulberries.    (Syrupus  Mori.  D.) 

Take  of  mulberry  juice,  two  pints ; 
▲s  soon  as  the  feces  have  subsided,  put  it  Into  a  matrass,  •im- 
mersed in  boiling  water,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  when 
cold,  strain  it,  and  make  it  into  a  syrup. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  cooling  syrup ;  and  with  this  inten- 
tion it  is  occasionally  used  in  draughts  and  juleps,  for  quenching 
thirst,  abating  heat,  &e*  in  bilious  or  inflammatory  distempers. 
Sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  employed  in  gargarisms  for  inflamma- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  tonsils. 
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QUERCUS  ROBUR. 


CUugXXX.  Moocecia.    Order  VI.  Polyandria, 
E*se*t.  Gen.  On**.    Male  flower— Catyx  five-cleft:  CtrolfeiHMe:  Sto- 

mina  ten :   Female  flower — Calif x  monophyllout,  entire,  rough :  CvnOs 

none :  SlyUs  two  or  fire :  Seed  one,  ovate. 
Spec.  Cbab.     Leaves  oblong,  smooth,  sinuate :  Lebe*  roandish ;  Smi  oa- 

long. 

DESCRIPTION. 
This  tree  it  the  king  of  the  forest,  and  has  a  most  noble  ap- 
pearance. The  leaves  have  a  peculiar  shape,  being  deeply  cut, 
and  formed  into  blant  lobes,  standing  upon  short  footstalks. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  the  fruit  afterwards  b^co«es 
conspicuous,  being  fixed  in  a  cup,  and  probably  was  the  first 
nourishment  of  man. 
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HISTORY. 

this  valuable  tree  is  well  known  to  be  a  native  of  Britain, 
where  it  has  in  some  instances  acquired  an  extraordinary  magni- 
tude :  its  wood  is  justly  preferred  for  ship-building. 

USES. 

Oak  saw-dust  Is  the  principal  indigenous  vegetable  used  in 
dyeing  fustian.  All  the  varieties  of  drabs,  and  different  shades 
of  brown,  are  made  with  oak  saw-dust,  variously  managed  and 
compounded.  Oak  apples  are  likewise  used  in  dyeing  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  galls.  An  infusion  of  the  bark,  with  a  small. quantity 
of  copperas,  is  used  by  the  common  people  to  dye  woollen  of  a 
purplish  blue,  which  is  sufficiently  durable. 

But  the  chief  use  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  for  the  process  of 
tanning.  Before  we  detail  the  process,  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve, that  raw  hides  and  skins  being  composed  of  minute  fibres 
intersecting  each  other  in  every  direction,  the  general  operation 
of  tanning  consists  chiefly  in  expanding  the  pores,  and  dissolving 
a  sort  of  greasy  substance  contained  in  them ;  and  then,  by  means 
of  the  astringency  and  gummy  resinous  properties  of  oak  bark, 
to  fill  and  reunite  them,  so  as  to  give  firmness  and  durability  to 
the  whole  texture.  But  this  theory  has  been  controverted  by  ' 
tome  chemists,  who  suppose  that  the  animal  jellv  contained  in 
the  skin  is  not  dissolved,  but  unites  during  the  process  with  the, 
astringent  principle  of  the  bark,  and  forms  a  combination  inso- 
luble in  water. 

The  process  of  tanning  varies  considerably,  not  only  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  but  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country. 
The.  following  is  the  method  most  approved  and  practised  in 
London  and  its  ? icinity,  where  the  best  leather  is  generally  ml* 
lowed  to  be  manufactured. 

The  leather  tanned  in  England  consists  chiefly  of  three  sorts, 
known  by  the  name  of  touts  or  hacks,  hides  y  and  skins. 

Butts  are  generally  made  from  the  stoutest  and  heaviest  ox 
hides,  and  are  managed  as  follows  :  After  the  horns  are  taken 
off,'  the  hides  are  laid  smooth  in  heaps  for  one  or  two  days  in 
the  summer,  and  five  or  six  in  the  winter :  they  are  then  hung 
on  poles  in  a  close  room  called  a  smoke-house,  in  which  is  kept 
a  smouldering  fire  of  wet  tan ;  this  occasions  a  small  degree  of 
putrefaction,  by  which  means  the  hair  is  easily  got  off,  by  spread. 
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ing  the  hide  on  a  sort  of  wooden  horse  or  beam,  and  scraping 
it  with  a  crooked  knife.     The  hair  being  taken  off,  the  bide  m 
thrown  into  a  pit  or  pool  of  water  to  cleanse  it  from  the  dirt, 
kc.y  which  beiug  done,  the  hide  is  again  spread  on  the  wooden 
beam,  and  the  grease,  loose  flesh,  extraneous  filth,  &c,  carefully 
scrubbed  out  or  taken  off;  the  hides  are  then  put  into  a  pit  of 
strong  liquor  called  ooze  or  wooze,  prepared  in  pits  called  Utdm 
or  taps  kept  for  the  purpose,  by  infusing  ground  bark  in  water; 
this  is  termed  colouring:  after  which  they  are  remored  into  an- 
other pit  called  a  scoweringy  which  consists  of  water  strong*/ 
impregnated  with  vitriolic  acid,  or  with  a  vegetable  add  pre- 
pared from  rye  or  barley.     This  operation  (which  is  called 
raising),  by  distending  the  pores  of  the  hides,  occasions  then 
more  readily  to  imbibe  the  ooze,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  astrioge 
and  condense  the  fibres,  and  gi?e  firmness  to  the  leather.    The 
hides  are  then  taken  out  of  the  scowering,  and  spread  smooth 
in  a  pit  commonly  filled  with  water,  called  a  binder,  with  a 
quantity  of  ground  bark  strewed  between  each.     After  lying  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  they  are  taken  up ;  and  the  decayed  bark 
and  liquor  being  drawn  out  of  the  pit,  it  Is  filled  again  with 
strong  ooze,  when  they  are  put  in  as  before,  with  bark  between 
each  hide.     They  now  lie  two  or'  three  months,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  same  operation  is  repeated  ;  they  then  remain 
four  or  five  months,  when  they  again  undergo  the  same  process; 
and^fter  being  three  months  in  the  last  pit,  are  completely  tan- 
ned, unless  the  hides  are  so  remarkably  stout  as  to  want  an  ad- 
djtional  pit  or  layer.     The  whole  process  requires  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  months,  and  sometimes  two  years,  according  to  the  sab. 
stance  of  the  hide  and  discretion  of  the  tanner.     When  taken 
out  of  the  pit  to  be  dried,  they  are  hung  on  poles;  and  after 
being  compressed  by  a  steel  pin,  and  beat  out  smooth  by  woodea 
hammers  called  beetles,   the  operation  is  complete;  and  when 
thoroughly  dry,  they  are  lit  for  sale.     Butts  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  soles  of  stout  shoes. 

The  leather  which  goes  under  the  denomination  of  hides  is  ge. 
nerally  made  from  cow  hides,  or  the  lighter  ox  hides,  which  are 
thus  managed :  After  the  horns  arc  taken  off,  and  the  hides 
washed,  they  are  put  into  a  pit  of  water  saturated  with  Kme, 
where  they  remain  a  few  days,  when  thoy  arc  taken  out,  and 
the  hair  scraped  off  on  a  wooden  beam,  as  before  described ; 
they  are  then  washed  in  a  pit  or  pool  of  water,  and  the  loose 
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Meshy  Ac*  being  taken  off,  they  are  removed  into  a  pit  of  weak 
oeae,  where  they  are  taken  up  and  pot  down  (which  k  techni- 
cally termed  handling)  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  the  first, 
week ;  every  second  or  third  day  they  are  shifted  into  a  pit  of 
fresh  ooce,  somewhat  stronger  than  the  former ;  till  at  the  end 
of  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  are  put  into  a  strong  ooze,  in 
which  they  are  handled  once  or  twice  a  week  with  fresh  bark 
for  two  or  three  months.  They  are  then  removed  into  another 
pit  called  a  layer,  in  which  they  are  laid  smooth,  irith  bark 
ground  very  fine  strewed  between .  each  hole.  After  remaining 
here  two  or  three  months,  they  are  generally  taken  up,  when 
the  ooze  is  drawn  out,  and  the  hides  put  in. again  with  fresh 
oeae  and  fresh  bark ;  where,  after  lying  two  or  three  months 
■sore,  they  are  completely  tanned,  except  a  few  very  stoist 
Slides,  which  may  require  an  extra  layer :  they  are  then  taken 
out,  hung  on  poles,  and  being  hammered  and  smoothed  by  a 
steel  pin,  are,  when  dry,  fit  for  sale. 

These  hides  are  called  crop  hides ;  they  are  from  ten  to  eighteen 

■sooths  in  tanning,  and  are  used  for  the  soles  of  shoes.  ' 

Skins  is  the  general  term  for  the  shifts  of  calves,  seals,  hogs, 

dogs,  &e.    These,  after  being  washed  in  water,  are  put  into 

lime  pks,  as  before  mentioned,  where  they  are  taken  up  and 

pat  down  every  third  or  fourth  day,  for  a  fortnight  or  three 

weeks,  in  order  to  dilate  the  pores  and  dissolve  the  gelatin oas 

parts  of  the  skin.     The  hair  is  then  scraped  off,  and  the  flesh 

and  excrescences  being  removed,  they  are  put  into  a  pit  of  water  ' 

impregnated  with  pigeon  dang  (called  a  grcdner  pr  mastritig), 

forming  a  strong  alkaline  ley,  which  in  a  week  or  ten  days 

aeaking  out  the  lhne,  grease,  and  saponaceous  matters  (daring 

which  period  they  are  several  times  scraped  over  with  a  crooked 

knife  to  work  out  the  dirt  and  filth),  softens  the  skins,  and  pro. 

pares  them  for  the  reception  of  the  oeae.    They  are  then  put 

into  a  pit  of  weak  ooze,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hides,  and 

being  frequently  handled,  are  by  degrees  removed  into  a  stronger 

und  still  stronger  liquor  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when  they 

are  put  into  a  very  strong  ooze,  with  fresh  bark  ground  very 

fine,  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months,  according  to  their 

onbstance,  are  sufficiently  tanned;  when  they  ase  taken  out, 

hung  on  poles,  dried,  and  fit  for  sale. 

Those  skins  are  afterwards  dressed  and  blacked  by  the  cwrter, 
and  aae  used  for  the  upper  leathers  of  shoes,  boots,  &c. 
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The  lighter  sort  bt  hides,  called  dressing  hides,  as  well  as 
horse  hides,  are  managed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  skins, 
and  are  nsed  for  coach-work,  harness-work,  &c 

It  has  been  said  that  every  part  of  the  oak  tree  contains  a 
great  portion  of  astringent  gammy. resinous  matter,  and  wifl 
therefore  .tan  leather  as  effectually  as  the  bark  itself.  This  opt. 
nioo,  which  was  first  published  in  1674  by  the  honourable 
Charles  Howard  (Phil.  Trans.  toI.  ix.),  h*8  woce  been  counte- 
nanced by  the  celebrated  Buffon ;  who  adds,  that  the  bark  of 
birch  will  answer  the  purpose  of  tanning  eren  sole  leather, 
which,  it  is  well  known,  requires  the  strongest  and  moat  pene- 
trating materials. 

A  loog  memoir,  written  by  M.  'Gleditsch,  recommends  the 
leaves,  branches,  fruit,  and  flowers,  of  a  vast  number  of  plants 
as  substitutes  for  oak  bark.  Heath  dried  and  pulverised,  gall 
nuts,  and  the  bark  of  birch,  are  said  by  M.  Gesner  to  be  used 
in  different  provinces  of  Germany.  Abbe  Notlet  informs  us, 
that  the  leaves  of  myrrh,  are  nsed  by  the  tanners  in  Naples.  la 
Corsica  they  make  use  of  the  leaves  of  wild  laurel  dried  in  the 
sun  and  beaten  into  powder,  and  in  the  island  of  St  KHda  they 
tan  with  the  tormentil  root.  In  seme  parts  of  Italy  leather  is 
tanned  with  myrtle  leaves.  In  Russia  it  is  said  that  leather  k 
tanned  with  the  bark  of  willow ;  and  it  may  here  be  observed, 
that  a  late  writer  has  recommended  the  extract  of  bark  to  be 
made  in  America,  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  freight,  &c 
in  conveying  the  bark  itself  to  Europe. 

In  the  year  1765  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c.  granted  a  premium 
of  XOCl  for  the  discovery  of  a  method  of  tanning  with  oak  saw- 
dust; which  method  has  been  adopted  in  Germany:  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Swaine  has  lately  revived  the  exploded  substitute  (men. 
tioned  by  Gleditsch  and  others)  of  oak  leaves. 

Anthony  Day,  esq.  of  London,  obtained  a  patent,  dated  17m 
July  1790,  for  a  new  method  of  tanning,  "  with  half  the  bark 
in  half  the  usual  time."  This  plan  chiefly  consists  in  concen- 
trating the  bark  into  a  strong  extract,  and  in  some  mechanical 
impro? cments  in  the  construction  of  the  tan-yard.  But  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  has  yet  been  adopted. 

An  ingenious  manufacturer  in  London  has,  by  the  application 
of  warm  air*  conveyed  by  means  of  flues  from  stoves  properly 
constructed,  and'  by  other  contrivances  not  generally  known, 
considerably  abridged  the  usual  process  of  tanning.    Some  ex. 
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pertinents  hare  likewise  been  made  with  the  hark  of  ash  and  of 
bone  chesnut 

A  substitute  for  oak  bark,  the  price  of  which  has  lately  been 
enormous,  is  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  manufacture  of  lea- 
ther. Most  of  these  abore  enumerated  ha? e  hitherto  been  found 
ineffectual;  but  a  patent,  bearing  date  16th  January  1704,  has 
been  granted  to  Mr.  Ashton,  of  Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  for  his 
discovery  of  a  cheap  and  expeditious  method  of  tanning  leather. 
This  method  chiefly  consists  in  applying  a  preparation  of  mineral 
substances  instead  of  oak  bark.  Those  which,  on  account  of 
their  cheapness,  are  most  to  be  preferred,  are  the  dross  of  coal* 
pits,  called  sulphur  stone  or  pyrites,  and  the  yellow  ferruginous 
earth  or  red  ochre ;  and,  in  general,  all  astringent,  sulphureous, 
or  Yihiolated  substances. 

If  this  discovery,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  should  prove 
successful,  it  may  cause  a  material  alteration  in  the  process 
of  this  manufacture ;  and,  by  reducing  the  expense,  may  ulti- 
mately be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  Many  other  expe- 
riments are  now  making  in  England  for  the  improvement  of 
tanning ;  and  as  there  are  many  persons  of  ingenuity  and  know- 
ledge engaged  in  the  leather  manufacture,  much  may  be  expected 
from  their  industry  and  skill. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  on  leather  tanned  in  Great 
Britain  (exclusive  of  oiled  leather)  i    upwards  of  200,000/.  per 

annum* 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  astringent  effects  of  the  oak  were  sufficiently  known  to 
the  ancients,  by  whom  different  parts  of  the  tree  were  used ;  but 
it  is  the  bark  which  is  now  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  our 
pharmacopoeias.  To  this  tree  we  may  also  refer  the  gallss,  or 
galls,  which  are  produced  from  its  leaves  by  means  of  a  certain 
insect.  > 

Oak  bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a  strong  astringency,  accom- 
panied with  a  moderate  bitterness,  qualities  which  are  extracted 
both  by  water  and  by  rectified  spirit.  Its  universal  use  and  prefer- 
ence in  the  tanning  of  leather  is  a  proof  of  its  great  astringency, 
and  like  other  astringents  it  has  been  recommended  in  agues, 
and  for  restraining  hasmorrhagies,  alvine' fluxes,  and  other  im- 
moderate evacuations.  A  decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been  ad. 
vantageously  employed  as  a  gargle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or 
Jotbn  in  procidentia  recti  et  uteri.    Dr.  Cullen  tells  us,  that  hf_ 
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lias  frequently  employed  the  decoction  with  saccate  in  eligkt  tu- 
mefactions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  in  pro* 
lapsus  urate,  and  cynanche  tonsillaris,  to  which  soma  people 
are  liable  upon  the  least  exposure  to  cold :  and  in  many  casts 
this  decoction,  early  applied,  has  appeared  useful  in  preventing 
these  disorders.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  tbe  doctor 
almost  constantly  added  a  portion  of  alum  to  these  decoctions. 

Some  hare  supposed  that  this  bark  is  not  less  efficacious  than 
that  of  the  cinchona,  especially  in  the  form  of  extract;  bat  this 
opinion  now  obtains  little  credit,  thouf h  there  be  no  doubt  that 
oak  bark  may  have  the  power  of  curing  intermittent*. 

Galls,  which  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  £ast  are  found  upon 
{he  leaves  of  this  tree,  are  occasioned  by  a  small  faeect  with  fomi 
wings,  called  Cynips  querci  folii,  which  deposits  an  egg  in  tha 
substance  of  the  leaf,  by  making  a  small  perforation  through 
the  under  surface.  The  ball  presently  begins  to  grow,  and  the 
egg  in  the  centre  of  it  changes  to  a  worm ;  this  worm  again 
•changes  to  a  nymph,  and  the  nymph  to  the  flying  insect  above 
mentioned,  which  by  eating  its  passage  out  leaves  a  round  hole: 
and  those  which  have  no  holes  are  found  to  hare  the  dead  insect 
remaining  in  them. 

Two  shorts  of  gaits  are  distinguished  in  the  shops,  one  said  la 
be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other  from  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe.  The  former  are  generally  of  a  blueish  colour,  or  of  a 
grayish,  or  black,  verging  to  blueness,  unequal  and  watery  an 
the  surface,  hard  to  break,  and  of  a  close  compact  texture :  the 
others  ane  of  a  light  brownish  jor  whitish  colour,  smooth,  reond, 
easily  broken*  less  compact,  and  of  a  much  larger  aise.  Tha 
two  sorts  differ  only  in  strength,  two  of  the  blue  galls  being 
supposed  equivalent  in  this  respect  te  three  qf  the  others* 

Galls  appear  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  the  vegetable  astria* 
gents,  striking  a  deep  black  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  lev* 
rum  vitriolatum,  and  therefore  preferred  to  every  other  subataaos 
for  the  purpose  of  making  ink.  As  a  medicine,  they  are  to  he 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  same  indications  as  the  qeeroi 
.cortex,  and,  by  possessing  a  greater  degree,  of  astringent  and 
styptic  power,  seem  to  hare  an  advantage  over  oak  bark,  and 
to  be  better  suited  for  external  use.  Reduced  to  fine  powder* 
and  made  into  an  ointment,  they  have  bees  found  of  great  ser- 
vice in  hemorrhoidal  affections.  Their  efficacy  in  iaterauttsat 
Jevers  was  tried  by  Mr.  Poupart,  by  order  of  the  J^CMdemj  «f 
Sciences,  and  from  his  report  it  appears  that  the  galls  succeeded 
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in  many  cases;  and  also  that  they  failed  in  many  other  cases, 
which  were  afterwards  cured  by  the  Peruvian  bark. 

Nor  are  we  to  wonder  at  this  difference,  seeing  that  Vanquelin 
has  discovered  a  remarkable  chemical  difference  between  the  bark 
and  not  galls,  the  latter  precipitating  tartrite  of  antimony  and 
infnsion  of  cinchona,  which  are  not  acted  npon  by  the  former* 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 
IJt.  1.  Take  of  oak  bark,  in  pieces    -    ounce  £, 
•  boiling  water    ...    a  pint : 
Let  it  remain  for  four  hours,  then  strain  ;  add  to  this 
Alum  in  powder      ....    a  drachm  : 
To  be  used  as  a  lotion  cold  to  limbs  after  the  gout,  and  also  to 
acrophulous  glands* 

J£.  2.  Take  of  galls^in  powder      .    drachms,  2, 
■  hog's  lard     ...    ounce     £ : 

Make  into  an  ointment,  to  be  applied  by  meads  of  lint  to  the 
external  piles,  or  even  pressed  somewhat  up  the  fundament  every 
night.  This  has  done  wonders  in  the  piles,  taking  at  the  same 
time  the  following : 

Ijt.  3.  Take  of  quassia,  in  raspings     -    drachms  2, 

boiling  water    ...     pint         1 : 

Let  it  remain  three  hours,  strain : 

To  the  strained  liquor      -       -     ounces     7, 

Add,  aromatic  confection    -    -    drachm    1, 

Ginger,  in  powder    ....    scruples  2 : 

Take  of  this  mixture  two  table-spoonsful  at  twelve  and  seven 

every  day. 

How  to  make  Ink. 

A  good  and  durable  black  ink  may  be  made  by  the  following 
directions : — To  two  pints  of  water  add  three  ounces  of  the  dark, 
coloured  -rough-skinned  Aleppo  galls  in'  gross  powder,  and  of 
rasped  logwood,  green  vitriol,  and  gum  arabic,  each  an  ounce* 
This  mixture  is  to  be  put  into  a  convenient  vessel,  and  well 
shaken  four  or  five  times  a  day,  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  it  will  be  fit  for  use ;  though  it  will  improve 
by  remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Vinegar  instead  of 
water  makes  a  deeper-coloured  ink ;  but  its  actiou  on  pens  soon 
spoils  them. 
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JUGLANS   REGIA. 


Class  XXI.  Monoecia.     Ordtr  VI.  Polyandria. 

EssekT.  Gen.  Char.  Male  (lower — Calyx  one-leafVd,  scale-like:  ConfU 
six-parted :  Filaments  eighteen :  Female  flower — Calyx  four-cleft,  abott* 
Corolla  four-parted :  Styles  two :  Drupe  a  furrowed  nut. 

Spec.  Coar.    Leaves  pinnated :  Pimus  oval,  smooth,  entire. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  is  a  large  beautiful  tree.     Leaves  pinnated,  consisting  of 
several  pair  of  opposite  pinnae,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 
Flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  September. 

HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  a  native  of  Persia,  but  bears  our  climate  wonder- 
fully  well,  and  produces  abundance  of  a  very  excellent  fruit, 
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much  eaten  after  dinner.  The  wood  is  very  durable,  and  bears 
a  fine  polish,  and  surpasses  in  beauty  mahogany  or  any  other 
wood.  '  It  is  the  only  wood  proper  for  gun  stocks,  as  it  is  very 
hard,  and  does  not  split. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  different  parts  of  the  walnuts  hare  different  properties, 
And  they  differ  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  rijle.  The 
outer  covering  or  husk,  and  the  shell  and  peel  of  the  kernels, 
are  esteemed  to  be  sudorific,  especially  if  used  before  the  wal- 
nuts are  quite  ripe ;  and  they  have  been  boiled  along  with  sar- 
saparilla  and  gnaiacum  wood,  in  the  preparation  of  decoctions 
used  for  remo?ing  venereal  and  rheumatic  complaints,  and  for 
expelling  worms ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  insect  eats 
the  beautiful  leaves  of  this  tree,  nor  is  the  earth-worm  found 
near  it.  An  infusion  of  the  shells  thrown  out  destroys  the 
worms  on  which  it  falls.  This  liquor  destroys  even  the  tape- 
worm. The  leaves  have  the  same  property.  A  brown  dye  is 
made  of  the  walnut  liquor,  and  gipsies  dye  themselves  with  it, 
which  proves  very  lasting.  An  oil  is  extracted  from  the  nut, 
said  also  to  destroy  even  the  tape- worm,  and  it  is  better  than 
olive  oil,  and,  never  freezing,  is  used  by  painters.  In  France 
they  burn  it  in  their  lamps. 

How  to  picKLti  Walnuts. 

Scald  slightly,  and  rub  off  the  first  skin  of  a  hundred  of  large 
walnuts,  before  they  have  a  hard  shell :  this  may  easily  be  ascer* 
tained  by  trying  them  with  a  pin.  Put  them  in  a  strong  cold 
brine,  put  new  brine  the  third  and  sixth  days,  and  take  them 
out  and  dry  them  on  the  ninth.  Take  an  ounce  each  of  long 
pepper,  black  pepper,  ginger,  and  allspice;  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  some  blades  of  mace,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
mustard-seeds :  bruise- the  whole  together,  put  into  a  jar  a  layer 
of  walnuts,  strew  them  well  over  with  the  mixture,  and  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  till  all  are  covered.  Then  boil  three  quarts 
of  white  wine  vinegar,  with  sliced  horse-radish  and  ginger,  pour 
it  hot  over  the  walnuts,  aqd  cover  close.  Repeat  the  boiling 
of  the  vinegar  and  pour  it  hot  Over,  three  or  four  days,  always 
keeping  the  pickle  closely  covered ;  add  at  the  last  boiling  a  few 
•  cloves  of  garlic,  or  shalots.  In  five  months  they  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

3»  2 
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PINUS    LARIX. 


Class  XXI.  Moncecia.  Order  IX.  lfonaddphia. 
Essbwt.  Gkn.  Char.  Male  flower—  Calyx  four-leaved:  CoroOm  none: 
Stamens  many:  Anthers  naked.  Female  flower — Calyx  a  strobile: 
Scales  two-flowered :  Corolla  none :  Pistil  one :  Fruit  a  nut,  having  a 
membranous  wing. 
.  Spec.  Char.  Leaves  fascicled,  deciduous :  Cones  ovate-oblong :  Margins 
of  the  Scales  reflexed,  jagged :  Bracleas  guitar-shaped. 


.     DESCRIPTION. 

1  bis  is  a  small  and  beautiful  tree,  whose  branches  are  pendent, 
with  a  whitish  bark.  The  leaves  are  slender,  soft,  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  and  placed  in  bundles.  The  cones  are  upright, 
•mall,  ovate,  covered  with  obtuse  scales,  from  beneath  which 
the  bracteas  appear. 

HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  flowering  in  Marck 
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and  April,  and  is  much  cultWated  in  England.  The  Venice  tur- 
pentine issues  spontaneously  through  the  bark  of  this  tree,  but 
Is  more  commonly  obtained  by  wounding' the  bark  at  the  di- 
stance of  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  inserting  into  the 
wound  a  small  canula,  through  which  the  turpentine  flows  into 
proper  Teasels,  which  are  placed  for  its  reception.  Turpentines 
hare  different  appellations,  chiefly  according  to  the  country  from 
which  they  are  procured. 

Balsam  of  Canada,  from  the  Pinus  balsamea,  and  Pinus  Ca- 
nadensis. 

Resina  liquid*  Pini  balsameae.  E.    Balsamum  Canadense. 
L.  D. 

Cyprian  turpentine,  from  the  Pistacia  terebinthus. 
Terebinthina  Chia.  L. 

Strasburgh  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  picea. 

Venice  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  lariz. 

Resina  liquida  Pini  laricis.  E.    Terebinthina  Veneta.  L. 

Common  turpentine,  from  the  Pinus  syWestrts. 
Terebinthina  vulgaris.  L.  D. 

Hungarian  balsam,  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  Tar.  Mughos. 

Carpatian  balsam,  from  the  Pinus  cembra. 

None  of  these  are  properly  balsams,  which  term  is  now  con- 
fined to  those  resinous  substances  which  contain  benzoic  acid. 
The  Edinburgh  college  have  denominated  them  liquid  resina, 
the  most  correct  appellation  which  they  have  yet  received.  * 
.  All  these  species  of  turpentine  possess  the  same  general  pro* 
perties.  They  are  more  or  less  fluUJ,  with  different  degrees  of 
transparency ;  of  a  whitish  or  yellowish  colour ;  a  penetrating 
smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste.  They  are  entirely 
solable  in  alcohol,  combine  with  fried  oil,  and  impart  their  fla* 
Tour  to  water ;  but  are  not  soluble  in  it  They  are  decomposed 
by  a  moderate  heat,  being  separated  into  an  essential  oil  and  a 
resin,  and  are  exceedingly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  large 
White  flame,  and  ranch  smoke. 

Each  species  has  some  peculiarities.  The  Canadian  is  reck- 
oned the  best,  and  next  to  it  the  Chian.  They  are  mare  trans- 
parent, and  have  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the  other  kinds. 
The  common  turpentine,  as  being  the  most  offensive,  is  rarely 
given  internally ;  its  principal  use  is  in  plasters  and  ointment* 
among  farriers,  and  for  the  distillation  of  the  essential  oil. 
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MEDICAL  USE. 

Taken  internally,  they  are  active  stimulants,  open  the  bowels, 
and  increase  the  secretion  of  urine,  to  which  they  give  the  smell 
of  violets,  even  though  applied  ouly  externally.  In  all  cases  ac- 
companied with  inflammation  they  ought  to  be  abstained  from, 
as  this  symptom  is  increased,  and  not  un frequently  occasioned, 
by  them.  They  are  principally  recommended  in  gleets,  the  floor 
.  albus,  and  the  like.  Their  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm 
and  a  half.  They  are  most  commodiously  taken  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus,  or  blended  with  watery  liquors,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  or  mucilage.  They  may  be  also  given  in  the 
form  of  electuary,  mixed  with  twice  their  weight  of  honey,  and 
in  the  dose  of  a  drachm  of  the  compound  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
or  of  clyster,  half  an  ounce  being  well  triturated  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  mixed  with  half  a  pound  of  gruel  or  decoction  of 
camomile.  Wc  arc  told  by  Dr.  Cullen,  that  half  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  triturated  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  and  diffused  in  water,  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  an 
injection,  as  the  most  certain  laxative  in  colics,  and  other  cases 
of  obstinate  costiveness.  WJicn  turpentine  is  carried  into  the 
blood-vessels,  it  stimulates  the  whole  system ;  hence  its  use  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  paralysis.  Turpentine  readily  passes 
off  by  urine,  which  it  imbues  with  a  peculiar  odour ;  also  by 
perspiration,  and  probably  by  exhalation  from  the  lungs :  and 
to  these  respective  effects  are  to  be  ascribed  the  virtues  it  may 
possess  in  gravelly  complaints,  scurvy,  and  pulmonic  disorders. 
In  all  these  diseases,  however,  and  especially  the  last,  this  me* 
dicine,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gums  and  balsams  of  the  terebin- 
thinate  kind,  by  acting  as  stimulants,  are  often  productive  of 
mischief,  as  was  first  observed  by  Boerhaave,  and  since  by  Fo- 
thergill. 

Turpentine  has  been  much  used  in  gleets  and  flnor  albus ;  its 
efficacy  in  the  former  of  these  disorders  Dr.  Cullen  ascribes  to 
its  inducing  some  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  urethra ;  in  proof 
of  which  he  says,  "  I  have  had  some  instances  both  of  turpen- 
tine and  balsam  of  copaiva  producing  a  manifest  inflammation 
in  the  urethra,  to  the  degree  of  occasioning  a  suppression  of 
urine;  but  when  these  effects  went  off,  the  gleet,  which  had 
subsisted  for  some  time  before,  was  entirely  cured." 

The  essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  turpentine  reside,  fa 
not  only  preferred  for  external  use,  as  a  rubifacient,  &c.  but 
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also  internally  as  a  diuretic ;  and  by  Pit  cairn  and  Cheyne  as  a 
remedy  for  the  sciatica ;  bat  few  stomachs  are  able  to  bear  it  in 
the  doses  they  direct 

Turpentine,  so  much  used  formerly  as  a  digestive  application, 
is  in  modern  surgery  almost  wholly  exploded. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.    (Oleum  Terebintbioae.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  common  turpentine,  five  pounds : 

water,  four  pints  : 

Distil  the  turpentine  with  the  water  in  a  copper  alembic.  After 
the  distillation  of  the  oil,  what  remains  in  the  retort  is  yellow 
resin. 

Rectified  Oil  of  Turpentine.  (Oleum  Volatile  Pini  Purls- 
Bimum,  olim  Oleum  Terebintbioae  Purissimum.  E.  Oleum 
Terebinthinas  Rectificatum.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound  (two  pints,  D.); 

■  water,  four  pints  (four  pints,  D.): 

Distil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  oil,  D.)  (as  long  as  any  oil  comes 
over,  E.) 

This  rectified  oil,  which  in  many  pharmacopoeias  is  styled 
ethereal,  is  said  hot  to  have  its  specific  gravity,  smell,  taste,  or 
medical  qualities,  much  improved  by  this  process,  which  is  both 
tedious  and  accompanied  with  danger.  It  mdst  be  conducted 
with  very  great  care;  for  the  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  escape 
through  the  junctures  of  the  vessels,  is  very  inflammable, 

PRESCRIPTIONS, 
ijt*  1.  Take  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine    -    drops    14, 

■  ■  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  as 

much  as  is  sufficient, 

milk  of  almonds      ...    ounce     1-J, 

i rose  water      -----    drachms  2, 

-  syrup  of  Tolu     -     -    -     -    drachm     -J: 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  night  and  morning.     Tht 
common  form  of  ordering;  this. 

I£.  2.  Take  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine    -    drops    25, 

■  vitriolic  ether      -    -    -    -     scruple   1, 

mucilage  of  gum  arabic       -    drachms  3, 

syrup  of  poppies      -    -    -    drachm  1, 

rose  water      ....    -    ounces    1£ : 

Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed-lime.  For  lumbago 
and  sciatica. 


i 
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SILVER  FIR  TREE. 

PIN  US   PICE  A. 


Clasi  XXI.  ffoncecia.    Order  IX.  Monadelphia* 
Essent.  Gen.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 
Spec.  Char.     Leave*  solitary,  flat,  above  pointed,  below 
Scale*  of  the  Cone  obtuse,  embracing. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  moderate  sized  tree.  Lowes  on  the  under  side  marked 
with  white  lines,  lying  close,  and  so  numerous  as  to  conceal  ths 
stem.  Cones  long,  when  young  possessing  a  membranous  ap- 
pendage, which  drops  off  as  they  become  matured. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  cultivated  in  thif 
country.  Although  the  learned  Dr.  Woodville  and  several  other 
writers  on  the  materia  medica  refer  the  common  turpentine  to 
the  Pinus  sylvestris,  and  the  Terebinthina  argentoratensis  or 
Strasburg  turpentine,  to  the  silver  fir  tree;  yet,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  Murray,  who  follows  Da  Uamel  and  Halier,  we  hare 
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ascribed  the  Terebinthina  vulgaris  to  the  pine  here  figured,  which 
pours  out  the  turpentine  so  freely,  that  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  make  incisions  through  the  bark  for  the  purpose* 

MEDICAL  USE. 

Decoctions  of  the  wood  and  tops  of  these  trees  are  often  em- 
ployed in  the  northern  countries  for  promoting  the  secretions  by 
the  kidneys  and  the  skin,  and  for  cleaning  and  healing  internal 
ulcers,  particularly  of  the  urinary  passages. 

In  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Lind's  Treatise  on  the  Scurry, 
part  ii.  chap.  4.  we  hare  several  instances  mentioned  of  the 
troops  and  seamen  of  Russia  and  of  Sweden  being  cured  of  the 
scurry  by  the  decoctions  of  the  fir  tops ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  beer  made  with  decoctions  or  extracts  of  the  spruce,  of  the 
fir,  and  of  other  species  of  the  pine  tree,  have  been  fonnd  to  be 
good  remedies  both  for  preventing  and  curing  the  scurry. 
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PINUS    ABIES. 


Class  XXI.  filoncecia.    Order  IX.  Monadelphia. 
Esiewt.  Gen.  Crab.  -  Same  as  the  first. 

Spfc.  Char.    Leaves  solitary  Dearly  square,  acute,  dbtichoas: 
»    beneath  naked :  Cones  cylindrical. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  small  tree.     Lea  Yes  short,  upon  the  older  branches  incline 
in  opposite  directions.     Cooes  cylindrical,  dark-coloured. 

HISTORY. 

This  tree  is  supposed  to  be  natire  of  Scotland,  common  in 
Norway,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Upon  an  incision  being  made  into  the  bark  of  this  tree,  a  clear 
tenacious  fluid  issues,  which  concretes  into  a  resinous  substance 
known  by  the  name  of  resina  abietis.  This,  after  being  boiled 
in  water,  and  strained  through  a  linen  cloth,  is  called  in  the 
Pharmacopoeias  Pix  burgundica,  or  Burgundy  pitch.     But  if  tat 
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foiling  of  the  natWe  resin  is  continued  till  the  water  is  wholly 
evaporated,  and  wine  vinegar  is  at  this  time  added,  a  substanco 
named  Colophonium  is  formed. 

Burgundy  pitch,  which  is  chiefly  imported  from  Saxony,  is  of 
a  solid  consistence,  yet  somewhat  soft,  of  a  reddish  brown  co- 
lour, and  not  disagreeable  in  smell.  It  is  entirely  confined  to 
external  use,  and  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  several  oint- 
ments and  plasters.  In  in?  eterate  coughs,  affect  jo  ns  of  the  lungs, 
and  other  internal  complaints,  plasters  of  this  resin,  by  acting 
as  a  topical  stimulus,  are  frequently  found  of  considerable  ser- 
vice. 

Real  Burgundy  pitch  is  collected,  according  to  Tingry,  from 
the  Fin  us  picea,  or  spruce  fir  tree.  The  resinous  juice  which  ' 
exudes  from  this  species  is  less  fluid,  and  less  transparent,  than 
the  proper  turpentines.  It  is  collected  by  the  peasants,  strained 
through  cloths,  and  put  into  barrels.  If  its  consistence  be  top 
thick,  it  is  mixed  oyer  the  fire  with  a  little  turpentine  and  oil  of 
turpentine. 

From  the  Pinus  abics,  and  also  from  the  Pinus  sylvestris,  in 
warm  seasons  and  climates,  a  resinous  juice  exudes  spontaneously, 
which  hardens  into  tears  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  the  Thus 
of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Resina  alba  of  the  Dublin, 
or  common  frankincense.  It  is  a  solid  brittle  resin,  brought  to 
us  in  tears  or  masses,  of  a  brownish  or  yeljowish  colour  on  the 
outside;  internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with  whitish  specks, 
pf  a  bitterish,  acrid,  not  agreeable  taste,  with  little  smell. 

To  obtain  the  products  of  the  second  kind,  a  series  of  wounds 
is  tnade  through  the  bark  into  the  wood,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  rising  gradually  upwards,  until  a  stripe  of  the  bark, 
about  nine  feet  high,  be  removed,  which  is  commonly  effected 
'  iu  about  four  years.  The  same  operation  is  then  repeated  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  operation  is  then  recommenced  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  former  wound,  which  by  this  time  is  nearly 
closed.  A  tree  worked  in  this  manner  will  survive,  and  furnish 
turpentine,  for  near  a  century.  The  juice  which  flows  from 
these  wounds  during  summer  is  collected  in  a  small  carity, 
formed  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  incisions,  from  which 
it  is  occasionally  removed  into  proper  reservoirs  previous  to  its 
purification.  As  the  trees  exude  very  little  juice  during  cold 
weather,  no  new  incisions  are  made  in  winter ;  but  the  old  ones 
get  covered  with  a  soft  resinous  crust,  (called  bonas,  when  it  is 
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impure,  and  mixed  with  bits  of  bark,  dust,  and  sand ;  g^Sf&f^ 
when  collected  with  more  care ;  or  white  incense,  when  it  if 
allowed  to  remain  so  long  exposed  that  it  becomes  rcsinificd); 
which  is  scraped  off,  and  also  collected  for  subsequent  purifica- 
tion. 

All  these  products  are  purified  by  liquefaction  and  filtration. 
They  consist  almost  entirely  of  essential  oil  and  a  resin,  and  d& 
fer  only  m  the  proportions,  the  turpentine  containing  the  largest 
proportion  of  oil,  and  the  gallipot  of  resin. 

Although  gallipot  contains  essential  oil,  the  quantity  is  ss 
small,  that  it  is  nerer  subjected  to  distillation,,  but  is  purified 
by  melting  it  with  a  rety  gentle  fire,  and  filtrating  it  By  this 
process  it  still  contains  essential  oil,  and  is  often  sold  by  tie 
name  of  Burgundy  pitch.  If  boiling  water  be  added  to  it  after 
it  is  strained,  but  while  it  is  still  fluid,  and  they  be  agitated  to- 
gether till  the  mass  cools,  we  have  a  yellow  resin,  which,  frost 
still  containing  some  essential  oil,  is  preferred  to  that-  prepared 
by  a  similar  process  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  tur- 
pentine. 

A  simple  mixture  of  gallipot,  and  barras,  made  without  host, 
is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  Burgundy  pitch,  bnt  the  suss 
resulting  from  this  combination  soon  becomes  friable.  It  bat 
neither  the  unctuosfty,  viscidity,  tenacity,  nor  smell,  which  di- 
stinguish the  real  kind. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Compound  Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster.    (Emplastrum  Pkk 

Burgundies  Com^positum.  L.) 
Take  of  Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  ; 

■  ladanum,  one  pound  ; 

■  yellow  resin, 

■  yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces ; 

■  expressed  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce : 

To  the  pitch,  resin,  and  wax,  melted  together,  add  first  the  la- 
danum, ana  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

Cummin  Plaster*     (Emplastrum  Cnmini,  L.) 
Take  of  cummin  seeds, 
caraway  seeds, 

■  bay  berries,  of  each  three  ovnees; 
"    ■         Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds; 

«  yell#w  wax,  three  ounces : . 
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Put  the  pitch  and  wax  together,  and  mix  with  them  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients,  powdered,  and  make  a  plaster. 

This  plaster  has  been  recommended  as  a  moderately  warm 
discutient,  and  is  directed  by  some  to  be  applied  to  the  hypo- 
gastric region,  for  strengthening  the  viscera  and  expelling  flatu- 
lencies. 

Aromatic  Plaster.    (Emplastrum  Aromaticum.  D.) 

Take  of  frankincense,  three  ounces ; 

■  yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce ; 

■  cinnamon,  in  powder,  six  drachms ; 
essential  oil  of  pimento, 

essential  oil  of  lemon,  each  two  drachms : 

Melt  the  frankincense  and  the  wax  together,  and  strain ;  when 
getting  stiff,  from  being  allowed  to  cool,  mix  in  the  cinnamon 
and  oils,  and  make  a  plaster. 

Compound  Ladanum  Plaster.     (Emplastrum  Ladani  Com. 
positum.  L.) 
Take  of  ladanum,  three  ounces ;  ' 

■  frankincense,  one  ounce  ; 

■  cinnamon,  powdered, 

■  expressed  oil  of  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; 

■  essential  oil  of  mint,  one  drachm  : 

To  the  melted  frankincense  add  first  the  ladanum,  softened  by 
heat,  then  the  oil  of  mace.  Mix  these  afterwards  with  the  cin- 
namon and  oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  together,  in  a  warm  mor- 
tar, into  a  plaster.    Let  it  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel. 

This  has  been  considered  as  a  very  elegant  stomach  plaster. 
It  is  contrived  so  as  to  be  easily  made  occasionally,  (for  these 
kinds  of  compositions,  on  account  of  their  volatile  ingredients, 
are  not  fit  for  keeping,)  and  to  be  but  moderately  adhesive,  so 
as  not  to  offend  the  skin,  and  that  it  may,  without  difficulty, 
be  frequently  renewed ;  which  these  sorts  of  applications,  in 
aider  to  their  producing  any  considerable  effect,  require  to  be. 

How  to  make  Brown  Spruce  Beer. 

Pour  eight  gallons  of  cold  water  into  a  barrel ;  and  then  boil. 
ing  eight  gallons  more,  put  that  in  also:  to  this  add  twelve 
pounds  of  molasses,  with  about  half  a  pound  of  the  essence  of 
spruce;  apd  on  its  getting  a  little  cooler,  half  a  pint  of  good 
ale  yeast.    The  whole  being  well  stirred,  or  relied  in  the  barrel, 
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mast  be  left  with  the  bang  out  for  two  or  three  days ;  after 
which  the  liquor  may  be  immediately  bottled,  well  corked  op, 
and  packed  in  sawdust  or  sand,  when  it  will  be  ripe,  and  it  to 
drink,  in  a  fortnight. 

Remember  that  it  should  be  drawn  off  into  quart  stone  bot- 
tles, and  wired. 

How  to  make  White  SpiIuce  Beer. 

For  a  cask  of  six  gallons,  mix  well  together  a  quarter  of  i 
pound  of  the  purest  essence  of  spruce,  seren  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  made  into  a  clarified  syrup,  and  about  a  gallon  and  a  half 
of  hot  water ;  and,  when  sufficiently  stirred  and  incorporated, 
put  it  into  the  cask,  and  fill  up  with  cold  water.  Then  add 
about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  ale  yeast,  shake  the  cask  weD, 
and  let  it  work  for  three  or  four  days ;  after  which,  bung  it  op. 
In  a  few  days  it  may  be  bottled  off  after  the  usual  manner,  and 
in  a  week  or  ten  days  will  be  fit  for  use.  If,  on  banging  it  dose, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  first  dissolved  in  a  little 
of  the  warmed  liquor,  or  in  cyder,  be  stirred  in,  by  way  of 
fining,  it  will  acquire  a  superior  degree  of  clearness.  la  pro- 
portion to  the  coldness  of  the  weather,  the  quantity  of  yeast 
should  be  increased.  Some,  instead  x>f  yeast,  use  ale  or  beer 
grounds  the  first  time  of  making,  and  afterwards  the  grovnds  of 
their  former  spruce  beer.  In  warm  weather,  very  little  femes* 
is  requisite. 

How  to  make  Spruce  Wine. 

For  this,  which  is  only  a  superior  sort  of  white  spruce  beer, 
proceed  as  follows :  To  every  gallon  of  water  take  a  pound  aod 
a  half  of  honey,  and  half  a  pound  of  fine  starch.  The  starck, 
however,  previously  to  its  being  blended  with  the  honey,  Hqoor, 
or  syrup,  must  be  reduced  to  a  transparent  jelly,  by  boiling  it 
with  part  of  the  water  purposely  preserved.  A  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  essence  of  spruce  may  be  used  to  fi?e  gallons  of  water; 
and  the  same  method  may  be  pursued  in  working,  fining,  sad 
bottling,  as  directed  above  for  the  white  spruce  beer. 

Spruce  is  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  drink  to  those  who  aw 
used  to  it,  and  persons  soon  become  habituated.  It  contain  i 
vast  quauti ty  of  fixed  air,  which  is  extremely  bracing ;  and  At 
use  of  this  liquor  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  suck  ai 
are  troubled  with  scorbutic  humours,  or  have  tfte  gravel.  It  a 
chiefly  used  in  the  summer  months. 
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SCOTCH  FIR. 

PINUS  SYLVESTRIS. 


Class  XXI.  Monoecia.     Order  IX.  Monadelphia. 
Emctt.  Gen.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid :    Young  Cones  ovate-conical,  pedui- 
clefi,  recurved,  dependent:  Anthers  with  a  minute  crust. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  highly  useful  species,  from  which  the  red  deal  is  ob- 
tained, inhabits  more  generally  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
but  is  also  found  further  to  the  south,  and  in  Scotland,  whence 
it  is  commonly  called  the  Scotch  fir.  Miller  describes  the  Scotch 
tree  as  a  distinct  species  under  the  name  of  P.  rubra.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert is  surprised  that  it  is  not  more  cultivated  on  waste  ground 
in  Kngland.  According  to  his  own  observations  it  thrives  least 
on  chalky  land,  but  even  there  it  will  grow.  From  a  note  to 
P.  alba  we  learn  that  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  bogs  are  al- 
most entirely  filled  with  the  old  roots  of  P.  sylvestris;  they  are 
dug  up,  and  converted  into  ropes  that  stand  dampness  muck 
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better  than  those  made  of  hemp;  and  the  wood  itself  b  soldia 
the  streets  of  Dublin  by  the  name  of  bog- wood* 

Though  most  species  pf  fir  possess  in  common  the  same  ae- 
dicinal  properties,  and  all  agree  in  affording  the  different  pro- 
ducts  of  the  turpentine  kind ;  yet  as  it  has  been  found  that  soae 
species  produce  these  different  articles  of  the  materia  medka  a 
greater  purity ,  or  in  more  abundance  than  others,  we  have  ac 
,\  cbrdingly  assigned  to  each  the  respective  article  which  it  best 

supplies.  This  tree  not  only  furnishes  most  abundantly  the 
Pix  Uquida,  or  tar,  but  also  from  it  may  be  obtained  the  com- 
mon turpentine,  and  the  white  and  yellow  resins. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Tar  Water.    (Aqna  Fids  liquids.  D.) 

Take  of  tar,  two  pints ; 

water,  one  gallon ; 

Mix,  by  stirring  them  with  a  wooden  rod  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and,  after  Hie  tar  has  subsided,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
keep  it  in  well-corked  phials. 

Tar  water  should  hare  the  colour  of  white  wine,  and  a  sharp 
empyreumatic  taste.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  solution  of  empyreunitk 
oil,  effected  by  means,  of  acetous  acid.  It  was  at  one  time  mack 
extolled  as  a  panacea,  but  has  of  late  been  little  employed.  It 
acts  as  a  stimulant,  raising  the  pulse,  and  increasing  the  dhchargt 
by  the  'skin  and  kidneys.  It  may  be  drunk  to  the  extent  of  a 
pint  or  two  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

All  vegetables  except  mushrooms,  if  these  be  truly  such,  when 
treated  by  distillation  without  addition,  give  out,  in  the  first  part 
of  the  distillation,  a  quantity  of  acid,  and  continue  to  give  oat 
more  during  the  whole  of  the  distillation.  This  acid  is  somewhat 
different  according  as  it  is  drawn  from  different  vegetables :  bat 
that  difference  has  not  been  ascertained ;  and  we  know  them 
eren  in  chemistry,  and  more  certainly  in  medicine,  only  by  tht 
common  quality  of  acid. 

This  has  been  but  little  employed  as  a  medicine,  and  has 
hardly  been  remarkable  but  by  its  late  use  in  the  form  of  tar 
water.  In  making  tar  it  is  exhaled  from  vegetables  whilst  they 
are  burnt,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  distillation  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  making  of  tar,  an  acid  water  k 
found  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  same  ditches  that  are  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  tar  during  the  burning  of  the  wood.    la 
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fee  countries  where  tar  is  prepared,  particularly  in  tforth  America, 
this  acid  was  accidentally  employed  as  a  medicine*  It  was  found 
to  prove  very  useful ;  and  the  benevolent  and  worthy  bishop 
Berkeley  being  informed  of  this,  was  desirous  of  rendering  such 
a.  medicine  very  generally  known.  But  as  the  water  collected, 
as  we  have  said,  during  the  burning  of  the  wood,  could  not  pro* 
perly  or  conveniently  be  obtained  in*  Britain,  he  perceived  that 
a.  quantity  of  the  acid  remained  in  the  tar  as  it  was  imported, 
and  conceived  that  it  misjht  be  extracted  from  it  by  infusion  in 
water*  It  is  such,  an  infusion  that  gives  the  celebrated  tar  water 
which  has  been  so  much  talked  of* 

It  was  at  first  by  many  persons  celebrated  as  a  very  valuable 
medicine;  and,  from  my  own  observation  and  experience,  I 
know,  it  in  many  cases  to  be  such.  But,  as  happens  in  all  such 
cases,  the  commendations  of  it  by  the  patrons  and  favourers  of 
it  were  very  often  extravagant  and  ill  founded ;  and  though  the* 
persons  who  disparaged  it  had  some  foundation  for  their  opt* 
nions,  yet  they  also  told  many  falsehoods  concerning  it* 

Although  it  would  have  been  difficult,  at  that  time,  to  Imu 
lance  between  these  opposite  accounts,  yet  in  the  coarse  of  sixty 
years  the  matter  has  found  its  own  balance*  The  excessive  ad« 
miration  of  it  has  entirely  ceased,  and  the  most  part  of  practi* 
timers,  from  causes  we  could  assign,  have  neglected  the  use  of 
It ;  but  there  are  still  many  judicious  persons  who  believe  in,  and 
employ,  Us  virtues*  In  many  instances  this  preparation  has  apj 
peared  to  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  to  excite  appetite, 
promote  digestion,  and  to  cure  all  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

At  the  same  time  it  manifestly  promotes  the  excretions,  par* 
ticinarly  that  of  urine ;  and  the  same  may  be  presumed  to  happen 
in  that  of  others*  From  all  these  operations  it  will  be  obvious, 
that  in  many  disorders  of  the  system  this  medicine  may  be  highly 
useful* 

It  may  be,  however,  and  has  been  a  question,  upon  what,  in 
the  composition  of  tar  water,  these  qualities  depend :  and  I  have 
no  doubt  in  asserting  that  it  is  entirely  upon  the  acid  produced 
in  the  manner  above  mentioned*  Mr.  Reid,  the  author  of  a 
dissertation  on  this  subject,  has  rendered  this  sufficiently  proba- 
ble, from  the  accounts  of  Glauber  and  Boerhaave  with  respect 
to  the  virtues  of  such  an  acid,  and  from  the  opinion  of  the  bi- 
shop of  Cloyne  in  preferring  the  Norway  tar  to  that  of  New 
England,  as  the  acid  part  is  not  taken  from  the  former  90  en. 
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tMy  as  it  m  from  the  latter;  and  fee  alto  praperty  m^mkt  ft 
ftgrlbfe,  that  any  other  parts  «f  tbte  water  which  samy  ha 
Is  and  ia  k,  ante*  canfally  aaparated,  mm  commonly  ivy 
hartfuL 

Upon  the  drat  iatredactmn  of  tar  water  tame  ahysicmmi  vara 
af  opinion,  that  it  darned  part  of  its  virtue  foam  aoata  amy  ma*» 
tar  in  its  composition  5  bat  it  woald  nat  be  diffiook  to 
tbat  Aids,  ia  many  respects,  it  very  improbable ;  and  that,  1 
ike  contrary,  the  presence  of  these  dils,  at  Mr*  Raid  la 
aenlarly  paiatrd  oat,  is  frequently  perjurious.  But,  to 
sede  all  controrersy  od  this  subject,  I  can  assert  from  snack  aa» 
aerienee,  that  the  tar*water,  as  it  abounds  in  acid,  smd  matare 
free  from  ail  oily  matters,  is  the  snore  eiectaal  medtdiie:  aadl 
hare  das  clear  preaf  of  it,  that  when,  instead  af  cstsmctmg  ma 
aoid  by  infusing  the  tar  in  water,  I  procured  k  by 'distil  latisa 
from  solid  fir  or  other  waods ;  and,  by  takiag  amy  the  fiatmut 
af  the  distillation,  I  attained  the  acM  as  finsa  as  poaaibktiam 
all  oily  matter.  1  found  that  by  eameoyiag  Ibis  acid  as  a  aatdu 
erne  properly  dilated  with  water,  every  virtue  appeased  that  eras 
ever  foaud  ia  any  tar  water.  In  -this  acactiee  I  is  and  a  pesti- 
cular  advantage,  as  I  could,  by  a  proper  rectifieatiea  amiamv 
ceotratiaa,  bring  the  add  into  ia  small  balk  ;  which  beaag  1 
portable,  is,  an  oecastaa  at*  journey*  or  other  . 
tendered  very  convenient,  Bat  it  Is  'vary  necessary  to  * 
here*  that  this  acid*  to  he  aendeeed  a  aery  useod  1 
be  always  largely  diiotsd  with  water;  and  bow  moca 
may  favour  its  operation  ia  every  respect  mill  be  1 
viaus. 

Tar  OiirnrfeNT.    (Unguenhmt  Picis.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  tar, 

mutton  suet,  prepared,  of  each  half  a  pound : 

Melt  them  together,  and  strain : 

Edia. 
Take  of  tar,  five  parts ; 

yellow  wax,  two  parts: 

These  compositions  cannot  be  considered  as  differing  1 

tially  from  each  other*  As  far  as  they  hare  any  peculiar  ac- 
tivity, this  entirely  depends  ou  the  tar.  From  the  empyreums- 
tic  oil  and  saline  matters  which  it  contains,  it  is  undoubtedly  of 
some  activity*    Accordingly,  it  has  been  successfully  employed 
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againit  some  cjttapepus  affections,  particularly  tinea  capitis*  For 
rtW*  purpose  a  piaster  13  made  and  put  over  the  whole  bead  4 
fred-time,  and  in  three  days  after  torn  off  with  violence,  so  as  to* 
£?tract  $e  hair  from  the  roots.  The  head  must  be  flrst  shaved* 
This  must  be  last  tried;  after  the  citron  ointment  (ung. hydr. nir 
♦nit.)  applied  at  night,  and  washed  off  every  morning  with  soap 
0pd  water,  and  afterwards  bathed  in  vinegar,,  have  failed.  Lunar 
/caustic,  where  due  disease  is  of  small  extent,  is  the  best  appli* 
cation. 

.  An  ointment  of  tar  H  directed  in  both  Pharmacopoeias,  wbicfr 
Jiaa  been  chiefly  emplqyed  in  cutaneous  disorders.  Dr.  Cullen. 
fl^ys,  "  I  ba*e  met  with  an  empirical  practice  with  respect  to 
frr  pf  a  singular  kind*  A  leg  of  mutton  is  laid  to  roast ;  and. 
whilst  it  continue  roasting,  it  ]»  basted  with  tar  instead  of  but? 
£er,  Whilst  the  roasting  goes  on,  a  sharp  skewer  is  frequently 
£hrust  Into  the  substance  of  the  mutton,  to  give  occasion  to  the 
fWfting  out  of  the  gravy ;  and  with  the  mixture  of  the  tar  and 
jpary  to  be  found,  in  the  dripping-pan,  the  body  is  to  be  anointed 
fill  pier  /or  three  or  four  nights  successively,  whilst  for  the  same 
$m*  the  mi*  frody  linep  if  to  be  worn.  This  is  alleged  to  he 
#  repedy  jfe  sevaral  Mm  0/  Mpra;  and  I  have  had  one'iostance 
pf  its  being  employed  in  a  lepra  ictbyosis  with  great  success  5 
foit  for  waofts  readily  to  he  apprehended,  I  have  not  had  op* 
pprtuuitiestff  repeating  the  pcactfpe." 

:  We  shall  ww  extract  from  the  most  splendid  and  elaborate 
Monograph,  on  thegtnus  Finns,  (pine  free,)  that  has  e?er  issued 
frwp  the  press  in  this  or  my  other  country,  the  other  uses  de* 
l4red.fiEom.thif  etfensw  genus,  as  communicated  to  that  emi- 
nent botanist  A*  #•  I^mbert,  esq.  by  bis  laarned  frpepds  JDr, 
>Utos>  and  Tfitr  ftww. 

Yg£LOW  Bssiw . 
The  mode  ef  preparing  this  sabstance  is  miantely  described 
by  the  French  author  whose  name  we  hare  mentioned  above*. 
fie  informs  us,,  that  the  resinous  juice  is  put  into  a  large  copper 
fdeeed  over  a  furnace,  which  last  is  usually  constructed  with  a 
snixtnre  of  clay,  sand,  and  straw.  Great  care  is  taken  that  the 
fades  of  the  furnace  should  adjoin  close  to  the  copper,  lest  the 
smoke  of  the  fuel  should  saix  with  that  of  the  resinous  juice ;  £en, 
-without  such  a  precaution,  the  heat  of  the  furnace  would  not  fail 

*  DuftuujMl,  UmAi.  p.  146. 
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to  set  fire  to  the  latter,  and  there  would  be  a  great  risk  of  losing 
the  whole:  as  an  additional  safeguard,  there  is  general!/  a  vaalted 
canal,  four  or  five  feet  long,  affixed  to  the  mouths  of  the  far- 
nace,  and  terminated  by  a  tnick  mud  wall  fire  or  six  ftei  ia 
height.  When  every  thing  has  been  thus  prepared,  a  moderate 
fire  is  kept  up  with  very  dry  wood,  and  the  juice  boiled  five  or 
six  hours,  the  operators  frequently  stirring  it  about  with  a  largt 
Wooden  ladle  to  prevent  the  impurities  which  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  copper  from  taking  fire, — a  circumstance  likely  to  occur, 
it  is  said,  without  such  a  precaution.  To  ascertain  whether  the 
resinous  matter  is  sufficiently  boiled,  a  small  quantity  of  it  it 
taken  out  of  the  copper,  and  pbured  on  a  piece  of  wood ;  if, 
when  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  be  reduced  to  powder  by  being 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  they  know  that  the  process  is  com* 
plete,  and  then  conduct  it  out  of  the  copper  into  a  large  trough 
similar  to  *hat  is  used  for  receiving  the  raw  juice  from  the  pits, 
and  placed  m  like  manner  on  supports*  It  is  necessary  to  filter 
the  decoction,  which  is  done  by  pouring  it  hot  on  some  long 
straw  neatly  stretched  over  wooden  bars  which  form  a  kind  of 
horizontal  grating ;  the  thickness  of  die  straw  filter  is  generafiy 
four  or  five  inches.  The  impurities  and  dregs  remain  on  the 
filter,  and  the  juice  runs  through  it  pure  into  the  trough.  Be* 
fore  the  juice  becomes  cold  and  fixed,  it  is  let  through  a  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  into  barrel*,  where  it  is  suffered  to 
harden ;  in  this  state  it  assumes  a  brown  colour  and  a  brittla 
texture,  and  is  called  braisec,  or  rase.  To  convert  it  into  yel- 
low resin :  instead  of  tunning  the  hot  juice  at  once  into  barrels, 
an  eighth  part  of  fresh  water  is  mixed  with  it  in  the  trough*  Urn 
water  is  acted  upon  so  briskly  by  the  hot  decoction,  that  the 
whole  continues  to  boil  an  hour  or  two, -and  the  resin,  from  a 
brown  colour,  becomes  at  length  of  a  fiue  yellow.  It  is  after* 
wards  deposited  in  barrels,  and  suffered  to  harden  like  the  font* 
sec. 

The  yellow  resin,  as  ordered  by  the  London  college,  is  the 
result  of  a  different  operation,  but  the  properties  of  both  them 
substances  are  so  extremely  alike,  that  they  may  ba spoken  of 
under,  the  same  head  :  we  shall  therefore  reserve  oar  account  of 
them  until  we  have  described  the  mode  of  preparing  die 

Essential  Oil. 
The  process  for  obtaininng  this  oil,  as  directed  in  the  London 
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Pharmacopoeia,  consists  in  distilling  fire  pounds  of  the  resinous 
juice  with  four  pints  of  water,  in  a  copper  alembic.  If  one 
pound  of  the  oil  be  redistilled  with  four  pints  of  water,  the  re- 
sult is  called  rectified  oil  of  turpentine  (oleum  lerebintkince  rec- 
t\ficatum  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges).  The  process 
of  rectification  is  not  unattended  with  danger ;  for,  unless  the 
luting  be  very  close,  some  of  the  vapour  is  apt  to  escape ;  and 
if  the  latter  should  take  fire,  the  vessels  will  unavoidably  burst 
In  some  dispensatories  this  rectified  oil  is  denominated  ethe- 
real. It  does  not  differ  very  considerably  in  specific  gravity, 
smell,  taste,  or  medical  qualities,  from  the  common  essential  oil. 
The  oleum  terebinthinae,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  seems 
to  be  by  far  the  most  active  part  of  the  liquid  resin  of  the  pine, 
and  is,  on  that  account,  much  more  frequently  employed  in  me- 
dicine than  any  other  preparation.  Its  exhibition,  however,  re- 
quires considerable  caution,  and  the  admonitions  of  Boerhaave, 
Lange,  &c.,  on  this  subject,  cannot  be  too  strictly  attended  to. 
The  former  'of  these  authors,  though  its  panegyrist,  speaks  of 
its  violently  affecting  the  head,  producing  bloody  urine,  and 
dangerously  irritating  the  whole  habit,  when  given  injudiciously 
or  in  too  large  doses ;  and  the  observation  of  practitioners  in 
general  tends  to  confirm  this  assertion.  Hence,  it  is  proper  to 
employ  a  very  few  drops  at  first,  and  not  to  augment  the  dose 
without  great  circumspection.  The  best  vehicle  of  this  powerful 
medicine  is  honey,  which,  with  the  admixture  of  a  due  propor- 
tion of  powdered  liquorice  root,  forms  a  good  electuary.  Its 
use  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  originating  from  ulcerations  aud 
obstructions  in  those  organs,  is  unquestionable ;  which  is  per- 
haps more  than  can  be  said  of  its  alleged  virtues  in  other  com- 
plaints, and  of  those  there  are  many  for  which  medical  writers 
of  different  ages  have  extolled  the  advantages  of  exhibiting  tur- 
pentine. Cheyne  recommends  it  as  a  perfect  cure  for  sciatica ; 
but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  the  result  of  my  own  profes- 
sional experience,  its  effects  are  in  few  instances  successful  for 
the  removal  of  that  tormenting  disease ;  and  even  those  cases 
which  1  have  seen  cured  under  the  use  of  oil  of  turpentine,  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  of  the  symptomatic  than  of  the  idiopathic 
kind.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  sciatic  nerve,  from 
its  origin  and  course,  may  owe  some  of  its  morbid  affections  to 
mo  obstructed  ureter,  as  well  as  to  a  rheumatic  diathesis.  In 
watchiug  the  state  of  the  urinary  excretion  after  the  exhibition 
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of  turpentine,  in  more  than  one  case  of  what  is  cdmmotil y caBen* 
sciatica,  I  have  actually  witnessed  considerable  changes  produced 
ln  it,  and  a*  certained  the  pain  about  the  hip  to  be  mitigated  ac- 
cording to  the  increased  presumption  of  altered  action  in  &e 
ureter.  The  efficacy  of  oleum  terebinthins  as  a  styptic  ha*  Bert 
spoken  of  by  some  practitioners,  butl  bare  not  myself  witoead 
any  decided  advantages  produced  by  it ;  and,  from  ha? ing  Audi 
more  reason  to  confide  in  other  medicines  of  that  class,  of  late 
1  have  ceased  to  employ  it;  though,  in  uterine  discharges  at- 
tending cold,  enfeebled  habits,  the  more  stimulative  preparation! 
of  turpentine  may  certainly  be  exhibited  with  more  safety  than 
in  the  generality  of  diseases  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  calcu- 
lated. As  a  diaphoretic,  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints, 
there  are  not  wanting  authorities  for  the  employment  of  this  ae- 
dicine,  but  in  modern  practice  it  is  rarely  resorted  to.  Ndtkr 
have  the  solvent  effects  which  it  has  been  said  to  produce  (and 
which  seem  to  have  been  inferred  only  from  what  is  known  to 
take  place  out  of  the  body)  on  biliary  calculi  recei? ed  modi  aU 
tention  in  the  present  day.  In  Germany,  Norway,  and  woe 
parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  essential  oil  of  the  pine  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  remedy  for  lesions  of  tendons,  and  for  brute 
in  general*  In  England,  this  remedy  has  repute  principal!/ 
among  farriers ;  but  the  recommendations  of  authors  so  <fotio- 
guished  as  Heister,  Plainer,  and  Plenck,  certainly  entitle  it  to 
more  frequent  trial  in  chirilrgical  cases. 

But  the  use  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  not  confined  to  medi- 
cine. It  is  much  employed  by  the  painters  for  rendering  uwf 
colours  more  fluid ;  and  the  concrete  resins  are  usually  dbsolra* 
in  it  when  they  are  to  be  converted  into  varnishes. 

Common  Resin 

Is  the  residuum  of  the  process  for  obtaining  the  essential  08. 
This  process,  pushed  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  substance  till 
admit  of,  changes  the  colour  to  a  deep  brown  or  black,  wta 
the  resin  acquires  the  name  of 

Black  Resin,  oft  Colophony. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  these  two  kinds  of  resto  are,  « 

course,  extremely  similar.    They  are  rarely  used  Internally;*™ 

for  external  purposes  (particularly  as  piasters)  they  can  scared/ 

fie  dispensed  with,  being  remarkable  for  their  adhesitetlest,  esf* 
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«&*%  when  mixed  with  other  niatoiato.  Being  deprived  of  the 
asseotial  oU,  these  resins  do  not  produce  the  same  stimulating 
«fect»  as  other  preparations,,  and  may  be  considered  a*  possess. 
lag  astriageacy  without  pungency* 

Colophony  is  of  considerable  ase  in  the  arts.  It  eaters  into 
the  composition  of  at? eral  varaishes,  and  is  sometimes  safbstfe. 
toted  lor  saadarack*  Musicians  rob  the  bows  aad  strings  of 
violins  with  it,  in  order  to  take  off  the  more  greasy  particles,  as 
well  as  to  counteract  hnandiiy. 

TlR. 

This  well-known  substenee,  obtained  from  the  roots  and  other 
parts  of  old  piaes  by  a  sort  of  distillatio'  per  descensuw,  differs 
Iran  the  naifre  rosiaoas  juke  in  baring  acquired  a  disagreeable 
empyreamatic  quality  from  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  ia  coo* 
taiaing  the  saline  and  mucilagiooti*  parts  of  the  tree  mixed  with 
the  extractive  aad  the  oily.  The  Scotch  pine  is  the  species  from 
which  most  of  the  tar  used  ia  this  country  is  procured,  aad  per* 
baps  yields  k  equally  good  with  its  congeners*  It  is  eurreus  to 
remark  how  little  the  process  employed  m  many  countries  differs 
from  that  which  iras.  followed  by  the  antieat  Macedonians,  aad 
which  is  circumstantially  described  by  Theophrastus  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Ms  ninth  book,  where  he  tells  us  that  the-  billets  were 
placed  erect  beside  one  another,  and  that  they  were  afterwards 
covered  with  tatf  to  prevent  the  lame  from  bursting  forth,  ia 
which  case  the  tar  was  lost.  The  stacks  were  sometimes,  he 
aays,  one  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  in  cireirmfereace,  and  siaty,' 
o#  ore*  one  hundred,  in  height  These  huge  heaps  of  wood 
being  set  on  fire,  the  tar  was-  made'  to  flow  from  them  in  chan? 
mels  cut  for  that  purpose*  As  all  the  trees  of  this*  genus  yield 
the  same  substance  when  treated  in  a  similar  way,  k  is  probable 
that  the  antients  did  aot  confine  themselves  to  one  species  for 
obtaining  k  any  more  than  the  moderns,  and  that  some  variety 
was  occasioned  iu  the  product  according,  to  the  different  manage 
■sent  of  the  are,  and  in  the  cooling,  ilencc  arises  the  ceufu? 
a  ton,  aad  the  difference  of  opinion  among  commentators  re* 
^petting  th^  terms  Ctdria,  Cedtmfamy  PisMefam, &ev,  which,  after 
the  most  industrioae  collation  of  passages  from  Theophrastus, 
Dioseofides,  Galeuj  and  Piiny,  it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this 
day  so  refer  to  the  precise  substances  which  they  were  intended 
to  designate*    But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  mode 
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of  procuring  far  which  Duhamel  states  to  hare  been  practised  a 
the  Valais,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  best  thai  has  been  adopted. 
It  ii  usual  to  cat  down  the  pines  intended  to  be  bnrat  for  Che 
extraction  of  tar,  in  the  course  of  the  summer.    The  operators, 
knowing  the  quantity  that  will  be  wanted,  regulate  the  extent  of 
the  hewing  and  tearing  up  of  the  trees,  so  as  that  the  materials 
may  be  neither. too  green  nor  too  dry  at  the  time  of  preparing 
their  o?ens,  for  to  make  good  tar  they  should  not  be  more 
than  half  dry.    As  all  parts  of  the  pine  (the  trunk,  branches, 
and  even  the  bark)  yield  this  substance,  the  branches  are  cat  of 
a  length  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  o? en,  and  the  thicker 
parts  chopped  into  little  billet*  similar  to  what  are  used  in  fag. 
gots.  The  ovens  are  shaped  like  an  egg  placed  on  its  smaller  end, 
mod  are  composed  of  earth  and  stone,  the  floor  being  formed  of 
one  or  more  pieces  of  freestone,  which  are  very  nicely  joined 
and  hollowed  like  the  inside  of  an  egg-shell.    On  one  side  there 
is  a  hole  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  six  inches  in 
depth ;  to  the  external  orifice  of  this,  and  fire  or  six  inches  higher 
than  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  a  gun-barrel  of  a  large  caliber  is 
affixed,  and  there  is  a  large  iron  grate  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  oven.    The  dimensions  of  the  oven  vary  according  to  the 
quantity  of  wood  intended  to  be  burnt,  die  largest  being  about 
ten  feet  high,  fire  or  six  feet  in  diameter  in  the  middle,  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  at  the  mouth  or  superior  part.    The  walls  are 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  thickness.    To  about  two-thirds  of 
the  height  these  are  constructed  with  freestone,  but  above  that 
with  oven-earth.    When  the  oveos  are  finished,  and  quite  dry 
and  tight,  bundles  or  faggots  of  the  wood,  tied  up  with  haxel 
or  vine  rind,  are  $et  upright  on  the  grating ;  the  ligature  is  cat 
by  means  of  a  blade  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  stick ;  and  the  pieces 
are  spread  about,  the  interstices  being  filled  with  chips*    This 
first  layer  being  properly  made,  a  second  faggot  is  let  down, 
then  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  oven  is  full,  as  high  as  the  hand 
can  reach,  when  chips  and  shavings  are  laid  on  to  the  thickness 
of  three  or  four  inches,  and  the  mouth  is  covered  up  with  hat  - 
stpnes  piled  one  upon  another  so  as  to  close  all  gaps  except  at 
the  centre,  where  an  opening  is  left  four  or  five  inches  in  am- 
meter.   All  things  being  thus  prepared,  the  chips  at  the  top  are 
set  on  fire;  and  the  operators,  who  from  experience  are  enabled 
to  ascertain  when  the  materials  are  sufficiently  kindled,  seise  the 
proper  time  to  shut  up  the  month  entirely  with  a  flat  stone;  and 
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they  stop  up  with  earth  every  interstice  from  which  smoke  is 
seen  to  escape*  The  wood  then  becomes  reduced  to  charcoal, 
and  the  resinous  part  of  it,  mixed  with  the  sap,  flows  through 
the  grate  down  into  the  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  the  OTcn.  When 
this  cavity  is  fall  up  to  the  place  where  the  iron  tube  is  fixed, 
the  tar  flows  into  barrels  placed  to  receive  it  It  is  from  custom 
alone  that  the  persons  who  superintend  the  operation  ascertain 
when  the  wood  has  given  out  all  its  resinous  liquor ;  they  then 
open  the  top  of  the  oven,  removing  the  stones,  and  collecting 
the  soot  which  lodges  in  their  interstices  as  well  as  on  the  sides 
of  the  oven,  and  which  forms  a  kind  of  lamp-black;  lastly, 
they  take  out  the  charcoal  that  has  lodged  on  the  grating,  and 
recommence  the  operation  by  laying  on  wood  as  before.  Such 
impurities  as  are  heavier  than  the  tar,  with  which  they  were 
mixed,  remain  on  the  stone  that  serves  as  a  floor  to  the  oven, 
whilst  the  tar  itself  flows  on  the  surface  through  the  tube,  which, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  is  five  or  six  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  stone*  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  all  the  art  of  the  opera* 
tion  consists  in  a  proper  management  of  the  fire,  for  if  the  oven 
be  too  closely  stopped,  tye  fire  is  extinguished,  the  wood  is  but 
imperfectly  charred,  and  very  little  tar  is  extracted;  but  if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  wood  burn  too  briskly,  a  great  proportion  of 
-the  resinous  matter  is  consumed*  When  the  fire  is  properly  re- 
gulated, there  is  no  flame  in  die  oven ;  the  heat  and  smoke,  which 
are  reverberated  on  the  wood,  cause  the  resin  and  sap  to  flow 
from  the  latter  together.  It  would  seem  that  a  more  certain 
mode  of  regulating  the  heat  would  be,  instead  of  closing  the  top 
of  the  oven  with  stones  and  turf,  to  adapt  registers  of  different 
sizes  to  a  kind  of  dome,  which  might  form  the  upper  part  of 
it,  and  render  the  structure  more  neat  and  commodious. 

Tar  has  been  used  as  a  medicine  both  externally  and  internally. 
The  antients  had  a  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, supposing  it  to  promote  expectoration,  relieve  dyspnoea, 
and  check  spitting  of  blood.  Dioscorides  particularly  speaks  of 
its  utility  in  these  cases.  He  also  recommends  it  to  be  applied 
to  ulcers,  which,  he  says,  it  fills  up  and  heals,  whether  they  be 
situated  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  in  the  cars,  throat,  or 
other  internal  parts.  In  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  praises  be- 
stowed by  medical  writers  on  the  properties  of  tar,  which,  if 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  all  the  accounts  given  of  it,  is  equal  to 
the  pure  of  all  the  maladies  pf  the  human  frame.    The  colleges 
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of  LondV>n  an*  Edinburgh  direct  It  to  be  wade  into  to  oktaoi 
(unguenium  fids) ;  the  former,  by  meat*  of  die  admhtiie  of* 
equal  portion  of  mutton  soet,  and  the  latter,-  of  twelfths  of  7* 
low  wax.  This  ointment  lias  been  employed  for  the  cote  of  «» 
taueous  anVctious,  particularly  those  of  domeutie  animals.  Soat 
practitioners  have  applied  a  plaster  of  tar  for  the  care  of  etas. 
Hate  cases  of  tinea  capitis,  and  not  without  success;  bat  it  at 
tery  putnfal,  and  almost  a  cruel  remedy,  for  ft  cannot  be  fakes 
off  without  dragging  out  of  the  skin  adhering  to  it  die  roods  of 
the  hair,  in  the  eradication  of  which,  in  fact,  consists  me  oafv 
use  of  the  piaster. 

Pitch. 

The  tfsaal  mode  of  making  pitch  consists  in  melting  come 
hard  resin  (or  Brai-sec,  as  it  is  called  m  France)  with  so  eowl 
quantity  of  tar,  in  large  copper  vessels  similar  to  those  used  for 
boiling  the  taw  juice.  If  the  tar  be  too  thin,  the  proportion  of 
fesro  is  increased ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  thick,  a  ftird 
part  of  tar  is  sufficient.  ShouM  the  process  of  insptssttkn  be 
carried  to  Its'  utmost  limit,  the  pitch  becomes  quite  hard  wd 
dry,  and  is  called  in  the  shops  pis  arid*  (the  irtov*  £jf<x,  aai 
tfcLXtfLiriova  of  the  Greek  writers),  which  is  less  pungent  tad  less 
bitter  than  the  common  tar,  and  is  used  only  hi  some  atentl 
applications,  as  an  adhesive  substance  agreeing  fat  its  nedknal 
tirtoes  with  the  common  digestives. 

When  melted  with  oils,  resin*,  and  fats,  into  ofcrtneafe  s*d 
(fasten,  pitch  is  said  to  be  ?ery  apt  to  separate  and  precipitate. 
Dioscorides'  describes  the  best  pitch  as  being  shining,  odorow, 
gummy,  and  of  a  reddish  black  colour,  which  were  tneqmfife 
of  the  Lycian  and  Calabrian  pitch.  It  was  prescribed  by  am, 
and  also  by  Celsus,  as  a  proper  ingredient  in  plasters  for  nahnistj 
abscesses  and  healing  wounds. 

Pitch  was  much  employed  by  the  antients  for  giving  fltrow 
and  fragrance  to  their  wines,  which  were  also  supposed  to  acq*** 
from  it  useful  medicinal  properties,  as  we  have  before  rentrked, 
when  speaking  of  the  properties  of  terebfathinate  sabstsoces  is 
general.  Their  mode  of  pitching  casks  and  other  vessels  is  de- 
scribed by  Columella.  We  are  told  by  PBny  of  a  preptndiou  d 
tar  with  vinegar,  called  brutia,  which  was  employed  for  messne 
purposes;  and  this  author  says  that  it  was  usual  to  sprinkled 
trst  ferment  of  new  wine,  or  mustom,  with  powdered  resin. 

In  boiling  down  tar  to  dryness  without  addition,  there  too* 
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6tcr  art  acid*  fiquftr  in  considerable  quantity,  and  also  an  ethereal 
oil,  which  teems  to  differ  from  Che  oil  of  turpentine  only  in  being 
impregnated  with  an  empyfeumatic  quality;  it  Was  halted  by  the 
Ancients  oletah  pidnufn.  The  medicinal  properties  of  this  oil  are 
similar  to  Chose  of  tar. 

The  extensive  usee  of  pitch  and  tar  in  ship  building  is  too  well 
known  to  require  particular  mention.  A  mixture  of  pitch  and 
*wal,  by  which  crevices  in  vessels  are  rendered  impermeable  to 
water,  was  called  by  the  autiertts  Zw*ir<rx ;  and  this  substance, 
after  it  had  been  some  titne  steeped  in  the  sea,  was  used  medi- 
cinally as  a  resolvent.  Blended  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oil 
and  suet,  pitch  becomes  an  useful  article  to  the  shoemakers  for 
xwaiing  their  threads,  and  with  whale  fat  it  forms  the  grease  witi 
which  wheels  of  carriage*  are  smeared  over.  In  several  kinds 
of  luting,  also,  this  article  possesses  considerable  utility,  and  it 
familiar  to  most  Mechanics  ami  handicraftsmen. 

Lamp-black, 

Any  specks  of  pine  may  be  used  for  making  kM»p»b|ack,  bat 
the  general  practice  is  to  ooovevt  the  imparities  left  in  the  pre* 
cipit£tkm  of  tar  and  pitch  to  this  purpose.  The  mode  followed 
in  Germany  is  thus  described  by  Axtius,  who  has  been  copied  * 
by  Dnhaine];  and  it  is  illustrated  in  the  works  of  both  these  a** 
thors  by  engravings*  A  sort  of  box  is  juade,  nicely  closed  nt 
every  part,  with  the  exception  of  some  holes  in  the  top,  which 
are  covered,  however,  with  a  sort  of  linen  cone.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  box  a  furnace  is  constructed,  with  a  very  small 
mouth,  and  the  inferior  part  communicating  with  the  inside  of 
the  box  by  a  horizontal  chimney.  Into  this  fnrnace  are  put 
the  dregs  and  coarser  parts  left  in  the  preparation  of  tar,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  consumption  of  these  a  supply  is  kept  up,  so 
as  to  furnish  a  constant  draught  of  smoke  to  the  box.  The 
smoke  goes  chiefly  into  the  cone,  where  it  deposits  its  grosser 
parts  in  the  form  of  soot,  which,  when  beaten  off  from  the  linen 
by  sticks  applied  on  the  outside,  is  collected  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  box  and  put  into  barrels. 

Lamp-black  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  printing  and 
dyeing  in  the  present  day,  but  it  was  formerly  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  fuligo  thuris,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  and 
Celsusas  a  resolvent  and  digestive,  and  formed  an  ingredient  in 
tome  of  their  plasters.    The  first  of  these  authors  describes  a 
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process  for  obtaining  lamp-black  literally  by  means  of  a  hasp, 
and  attributes  to  it  astringent  properties  (especially  in  ichoro* 
discharges  from  the  eyes)  as  well  as  a  remarkable  efficacy  it 
promoting  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  eye-brows.  Galea  abo 
adverts  to  the  same  remedy  in  his  account  of  the  fuliginous  sab. 
stances  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  resin.  There  is  a  dec 
tura  fuliginis  retained  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia;  this  a 
exhibited  internally  as  an  antihysteric,  but  rarely  trusted  to 
alone,  being  found  most  efficacious  when  combined  with  asa* 
fcetida  or  other  medicines  of  that  class,  to  all  of  which  it  sees* 
to  be  far  inferior.  It  is  directed  to  be  prepared  from  wood  soot, 
~  without  any  particular  tree  being  specified  as  preferable  for  tail 
purpose  to  another. 

'  Bark  Bread. 
We  are  informed  by  Linnaeus  that  the  Laplanders  eat,  dmisf 
a  great  part  of  the  winter,  and  sometimes  even  during  the  whole 
year,  a  preparation  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine,  which  b  called 
among  these  people  bark-broed.  This  substance  is  made  in  the 
following  manner,  m. :  After  a  selection  of  the  tallest  and  least 
ramose  trees,  (for  the  dwarf  branching  ones  contain  too  great  a 
quantity  of  resinous  juice,)  the  dry  and  scaly  external  bark  » 
*  Carefully  taken  off,  and  the  soft,  white,  fibrous,  and  saccules* 
matter  collected  and  dried.  The  time  of  the  year  chosen  for 
this  process  is  when  t$e  alburnum  is  soft  and  spontineeitly  se- 
parates from  the  wood  by  ?ery  gentle  pulling,  otherwise  too 
much  labour  would  be  required.  When  the  natiTes  are  abort 
to  conrert  it  to  use,  it  is  slowly  baked  on  the  coals,  and  beieg 
thus  rendered  more  porous  and  hard,  is  then  ground  into  pow. 
der,  which  is  kneaded  with  water  into  cakes  and  baked  in  as 
oven. 

The  Siberian  ermine- hunters,  when  their  ferment  or  yeast 
which  they  carry  with  them  to  make  their  gnats,  is  spoiled  by 
the  cold)  digest  the  inner  back  of  the  pine  with  water  orer  tat 
fire  during  an  hour,  mix  it  with  their  rye-meal,  bury  the  donga 
In  the  snow,  and  after  twelve  hours  find  the  ferment  ready  pre* 
pared  in  the  subsiding  faeces. 

THE  MUGHO  PINE. 
Liquid  Resin. 
This  resin  spontaneously  exudes  from  the  extremities  (^  A* 
branches,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  tree,  and  may  alio  be 
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obtained,  by  expression,  from  the  green  cones.  Its  repntation 
as  a  medicine  originated  from  a  manuscript  account  written  by 
Dr.  Christian  ab  Hortis,  of  K  as  mark,  who  extolled  its  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  wounds,  running  ulcers,  contusions,  rheumatisms, 
palsies,  and  even  of  the  gout  Various  other  complaints  were 
(aid  to  be  cured  by  it;  and  it  afterwards  received  the  commenda- 
tions of  Fischer,  Breynius,  and  Breckmann,  the  first  of  whom 
considered  it  not  inferior  to  the  balsam  of  Mecca.  In  Germany 
this  balsam  still  retains  high  repute,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  medicinal  virtues  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Essential  Oil. 
This  essential  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  resinous 
-  juice  just  described.    The  common  oil  of  turpentine  is  often 
substituted  for  it  by  the  itinerant  druggists  in  Germany,  but  the 
genuine  sort  may  be  distinguished  by  its  golden  colour,  agreea- 
ble odour,  and  acrid  oiliness  of  taste. 

As  a  medicine  this  oil  is  a  popular  remedy  at  Brunswick  for 
the  cure  of  intermittent*,  being  taken,  in  the  dose  of  a  few  drops, 
just  at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  stage.  It  is  also  used  in 
punctures  of  tendons,  and  by  farriers  as  an  application  to  foul 
ukers  of  cattle. 

THE  STONE  PINE. 
Kernels. 
These  kernels  have  a  subacid,  sweet  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
almonds,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  used  for  emulsions  as  well 
as  for  dissolving  resins.  They  possess  a  nutritive  and  demulcent 
quality,  but,  from  their  oily  nature,  soon  become  rancid  and 
mnfit  to  be  eaten.  Diosoorides  speaks  of  their  utility  in  coughs, 
and  it  is  probable  enough  that  they  act  as  expectorants  in  soma 
degree ;  in  the  present  day,  however,  they  are  rarely  used,  ex- 
cept at  the  table. 

The  Siberian  stone  pine  (  J\  cembro)  yields  nuts  of  the  same 
kind  as  these,  which  are  therefore  applicable  to  the  same  pur- 
poses, but  their  oily  contents,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  mani- 
fest a  still  stronger  disposition  to  acquire  rancidity. 

The  proportion  of  oil  in  the  kernels  of  these  nuts  is  larger, 
perhaps,  than  in  those  of  any  other  tree,  one  pound  of  them 
yielding  five  ounces,  whereas  the  same  quantity  of  linseed  pro- 
duces only  two  ounces  and  a  half.  Rhaze  speaks  of  the  oil 
having  a  tendency  to  relieve  obstructed  kidneys ;  a  circumstance 
not  improbable,  and  well  deserving  of  beiog  put  to  the  test  of 
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eaperieM*,  if  it  wane  ealy  far  the  flak*  of  wfetifcitiflg  tW 
would  he  so  mack  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  thao  tfce  ces*- 
me*  jtnrpenttaes, 

<ty>y  0/  a  2>Mer  to  ^.  £.  Lambert,  &g.  from  Mr,  Thomas 
Davis,  of  Hommingsham,  Wilts,  relative  to  the  Timber  yielded 
by  various  Species  of  Pivef, 

Hommiiigsham,  Sept.  9,  1797. 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  from  repeated  observations.  thai 
the  Scotch  fir  produces  the  deal  called  in  London  yellow  deal, 
and  in  the  country  red  deal,  and  being  generally  imported  from 
Christiana,  sometimes  catted  Christiana  deal.  They  frequently 
ansae  hither  m  planks,  but  oftener  in  boards,  -called  twelve 
inches  wide,  though  seldom  above  ten  inches  and  a  half,  eat 
through  and  through,  or,  as  the  sawyers  call  it,  rot  JteUk.  Of 
course  the  teees  ace  not  above  twelre  inches  diasaeter,  and  yet 
I  hare  counted  their  rings,  and  found  their  growth  to  heiress 
sixty  to  a  hundred  years*  They  watt  therefore  grow  shack  to- 
gether, and  upon  poor  or  reeky  send,  and  this  is  also  i 
by  the  jsmaUness  of  the  knots,  proeeeding  from  the  want  of  \ 
to  push  out  strong  houghs. 

The  Scotch  fir  raised  in  England  is  equal  to  the  foseisja  in 
weight  and  durability,  but *4s  seldom  so  fine  in  the  grain,  and 
has  a  greater  quantity  of  sap  owing  to  its  rapid  growth, 
stoned  either  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  land,  or  \ 
disjtanne  from  one  another,  or  both,  Bet*  the  quality  is  i 
ejeotly  similar  to  ascertain  that  they  are  the  same  species. 

A  feet  square  of  Snatch  fir*  £nglish  grown,  and 
dry,  will  weigh  &fty«one$  atoetof  oek  oot  seech  saons  sham 
sixty~oneu 

A  itcee  of  a  hundred  yesss  aid  (J  look  ope*,  she  sritmsataai 
of  its  growth  in  England  as  not  more  than  a  hnndosd  and  fifty) 
may  nutfwuse  four  load,  <or  two  .hundred  feet,  and  is  fatrJy  worth 
fifteen  pounds. 

toed  piloted  with  Scotch  fks  eight  foot  and  a  quarter  apart, 
viz.  six  hundwl  and  forty  te  an  acre,  will  pay  tea  per  cent 
compound  .interest,  supposing  wry  poor  land  at  throe  sheWagf 
per  acre,  wortfi  aboni  four  pounds  ia  fee,  and  the  sdanong  ta 
cost  si*  pounds  more,  in  ail  ten  peands  per  acne,  la  twenfy- 
csght  years  4eo  pounds,  at  compound  interest,  will  be  forty 
ponesU,  And  in  that  period  the  trees,  at  only  two  and  i 
each,  will  J*  weqUi eighty  pounds. 
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Sprucefir*,  from  wnicb  the  deal  w*  waually  call  white  <ieal  in 
England  is  pr^oced,  are  perhaps  the  next  valuable  fc>  Scotch,  fir  ( 
anri,  what  b  remA^katye,  tbosegr<rwn  in  Itaglaiid  are  superior** 
any  imported.  That  kind  of  tree  not  being  hurt  by  knots, j*  d* 
better  for  rapid  growth,  and  the  deal  the  handsomer.  But  it  does 
not  grow  well  in  exposed  situations.  It  there  loses  ail  its  side 
branches,  and  not  growing  from  leaden  at  a  Scotch  ir  dees, 
gets  mossy,  lingers,  and  dies :  and  if  pnt  close  together,  it  merer 
iwof  to  aay  soft.  Perhaps  L  *aj  be  two  or  three  lead  in  one 
buadred  yenes,  wort*  .seren  or  «igbt  poands,  bat  a  haadrai 
years  seem  to  be  the  foil  ultimatum  of  Us  growth.  It  is  ia  fact 
&*/ or  oozing  bat  a  garden,  where  it  is  a  peetty  thing  (Tor  twenty  ' 
or  thirty  years,  when  it  grows  naked,  and  sbeuld  be  raao? ei 
a*d  reoJaqed  by  x>tber*. 

The  *i|ve*  fir,  ,the  anojt  beautiful  ia  external  appearaace  ai all 
the  genus,  either  young  or  old,  grows  much  faster  than  either 
tbe&ptcbw  spraoe*  At  eoeinradrad  years  eid  It  is  f seqaeatly 
above  a  hnndjvtd  i&t  high,  twelae^or  thirteen  feet  r+aod,  and 
contains  at  least  six  loads  of  timber*  uunah  about  fifteen  paaodsw 
Xaa  timber  &  none  oped,  or,  at  the  sawyers  call  at,  meeker  in 
#*  g&ra>  than  Jhe  tprnne,  occasioned  partly  by  the  superior  hue? 
uriance  of  its  growth*  and  Ahasefbre  sbaald  be  used  in  Jarge 
scantling*,  where  its  sJreagAh  and  toughness  render  it  a  Yaluable 
wopd,  particularly  for  beams ;  only  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  ends  are  dry,  and  accessible  to  air. 

The  Weymouth  pine  is  a  white  pine,  bnt  still  Tighter  ana* 
roaoner  4a  4he  grain  than  the  preceding  sorts.  Its  principal  use 
in  iAs  own  country  <  After***)  is  for  masts  of  ships,  for  which 
its  toughness  makes  it  proper.  It  will,  if  placed  in  a  strong 
land  well  shefeejgd,  get  to  four  or  fife  load  in  a  hundred  years, 
worth  eight  w  ten  pounds. 

.  JLarch  is  a  felicjtfe  leloured  wood,  not  unlike  the  cedar  used 
for  black  lead  pencils,  -either  in  colour  or  emerl.  It  has  bat 
little  sap,  and  is  convertible  ito  floating  beard  at  aa  early  age, 
but  its  knots  are  Jfcea  rather  unsightly.  We  bave  few  in  tbis 
kingdom  of  a  large  size,  and  I  ba*e  observed  they  decay  and 
become  mossy  about  forty  years  old.  They  grow  best  in  snei- 
{ered  eitaations.  However,  it  is  a  yaluable  and  pretty  looking 
yrood,  either  standing  or  converted. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  fir  trees  should  be  cot  in  sum* 
r,  because  (as  they  say)  theaap,  which  is  the  iwrpeatfoe,  b 
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Afloat;  they  should  always  be  cat  wheel  die  tap  it  stagnant,  vk. 
ia  wialer.  Fir  cat  in  the  summer  wfll  become  fall  of  mush- 
rooms in  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.  I  hare  tried  thit  Ire- 
queotly,  and  paid  dearlj  for  my  experience. 

Places  of  Growth. 

1.  Scotch  fir.  Mountainous  rocky  situations,  shelter  not  at. 
cessary. 

2.  Spruce.  Gardeot  and  mwns,  where  it  can  have  room  t» 
tpread  iu  lower  branchet  horizontally,  and  is  not  wanted  to 
stand  above  forty  yean. 

3.  Biker  fir.  Strong  lands,  fit  for  oak ;  rather  sheltered  ;  bat 
thelter  not  indispensable. 

4.  Larch.  Sheltered  situations  on  the  sides  of  hffls;  bad 
sandy,  if  possible,  though  poor.  It  does  not  Hke  cold  wet 
land. 

I  omit  the  balm  of  GQeed  fir,  as  we  hare  had  none  grown  to 
an  age  snmdent  for  determining  its  rise  as  timber.  It  seems  to 
be  ? cry  like  the  silf  er  fir  in  quality. 

I  hope,  sir,  yoa  will  find  something  In  these  remarks  wormy 
your  notice,  as  they  are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  abort 
thirty  yean,  from  the  seed  to  the  great  tree. 

I  am,  §ir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Davis. 

Extract  from  the  Rev.  William  Coxes  Travels  m  Poland,  Rmssm, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  an  the  Subject  of Christiana  DmL 

The  planks  and  deals  are  of  superior  i  utimslioo  to  thorn 
sent  from  America,  Russia,  and  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
Baltic,  because  the  trees  grow  on  the  rocks,  and  are  therefon 
firmer,  more  compact,  and  less  liable  to  rot  than  the  others, 
which  chiefly  shoot  from  a  sandy  ordoamy  soil.  The  planks  ait 
either  red  or  white  fir,  or  pine.  The  red  wood  b  produced  frost 
the  Scotch  fir,  and  the  white  wood,  which  b  in  such  high  esti- 
mation, from  the  spruce  fir.  Thb  wood  b  the  most  demanded, 
because  no  country  produces  it  in  such  quantities  as  thb  part  of 
Norway.  Each  tree  yields  three  pieces  of  timber,  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  b  usually  sawed  into  three  planks ;  a 
tree  generally  requires  seventy  or  eighty  yean  growth  before  it 
arrives  at  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  environs  of  Christiana  not  yielding  .sufficient  planks  for 
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exportation,  the  greater  part  of  the  timber  is  hewn  in  the  inland 
country,  and  floated  down  the  rivers  and  cataracts*  Saw-mills 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the.  planks,  but  must  be  pri. 
vileged,  and  can  only  cut  a  certain  quantity.  The  proprietors 
are  bound  to  declare  on  oath  that  they  have  not  exceeded  that 
quantity ;  and  if  they  do,  the  privilege  is  taken  away,  and  the 
saw-mill  destroyed.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  pri. 
yileged  saw-mills  at  Christiana,  of  which  one  hundred  belong  to 
the  family  of  Anker.  The  quantity  of  planks  permitted  to  be 
cnt  amounts  to  20,000,000  standard  deals,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  thick." 

"  In  Scotland  they  distinguish  the  wood 'cut  in  the  native  forests 
from  that  obtained  in  plantations,  by  calling  the  former  Highland 
fir,  and  the  latter  park  fir.  The  Highland  fir  is  most  esteemed, 
on  account  of  its  greater  durability,  being  frequently  found  un- 
decayed  in  ancient  buildings,  when  the  other  sort  is  entirely 
wasted.  This  striking  difference  in  the  same  species  is  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  the  mountainous  and  rocky  situations  in 
which  the  native  timber  is  found,  and  where  the  trees  being  of 
•lower  growth,  the  wood  is  consequently  of  a  harder  texture ; 
the  latter  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  the  park  fir 
by  its  much  deeper  yellow  colour." 
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RICINUS  COMMUNIS. 


Class  XXI.  Moncecia.    Order  IX.  Monadelphla. 

Eisent.  GfeH.  Char.      Male  flower — Calyx  five-parted:    Corolla 
Stamina  numerous.    Female  flower — Cahfs  three-parted :   Ceratia  n< 
Styles  three,  bifid :  Capsule  three-celled :  Seed  one. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  peltate,  sabpalmate,  serrate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

1  his  plant  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  or  pointed  segments,  on 
long  footstalks,  contrary  to  what  is  usual,  unless  the  plant  is 
nodding;  the  female  flowers  are  on  the  upper  part  of  the  spike, 
and  produce  a  three-celled  nut,  covered  with  tough  spines  con- 
taining three  seeds. 

HISTORY. 

This  plant  grows  in  both  Indies,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.    It  is  of  speedy  growth,  and  in  one  year  arrives  at  its 
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MI  height,  which  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  The  capsules 
are  prickly  and  triangular,  and  contain,  under  a  thin,  dry, 
gt*y,  and  black-marbled  bask,  a  white  oily  kernel.  The  ski* 
fa  extremely  acrid ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  seeds  swallowed  en- 
tire operate  as  a  drastic  purgative  or  emetic. 

The  kernels  yield  almost  a  fourth  part  of  their  weight  of  a 
bland  fixed  oil,  commonly  called  castor  oil*  It  is  obtained  from 
them  either  by  expression,  or  by  decoction  with  water.  The 
former  method  is  practised  in  Europe,  the  latter  in  Jamaica. 
To  increase  the  product,  it  is  common  U>  parch  the  seeds  over 
the  ire  before  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them  j  bat  the  oil  thus 
obtained  is  inferior  to  that  prepared  by  cold  expression  or  simple 
decoction,  and  is  apt  to  become  rancid.  Genuine  castor  oil  m 
thick  and  viscid,  of  a  whitish  colour,  insipid  or  sweetish  to  the 
taste,  and  without  smell. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

As  a  medicine,  it  is  a  gentle  and  useful  purgative :  it  in  ge*. 
neral  produces  its  effects  without  griping,  and  may  be  given  with, 
safety  where  acrid  purgatives  are  improper,  as  in  colic,  calculus, 
after  childbirth,  &c. :  some  likewise  use  it  as  a  purgative  in  worm 
cases.  Half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  commonly  answers  with  an 
adult,  and  a  drachm  or  two  wkh  an  infant. 

The  aversion  to  swallowing  ail  is  generally  considerabto*  Dif, 
ferent  modes  of  overcoming  this  liave  bee*  proposed.  Some 
prefer  taking  it  swimming  on  a  glass  of  water,  or  peppermint 
water,  or  in  coffee  stirred  round,  others  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
sion, with  mucilage,  or  with  the.  addition  of  a  little  wine. 

Dr.  Cullen  observes  that  "  this  oil,  when  the  stomach  can  be 
reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  purgatives  we  can 
employ.  It  has  this  particular  advantage,  that  it  operates  sooner 
alter  its  exhibition  than  any  other  purgative  I  knew  of ,  as  it 
commonly  operates  in  two  or  three  hours.  It  seldom  gives  any 
griping,  and  its  operation  is  generally  moderate,  one,  two,  or 
three  stools  only.  It  is  particularly  suited  to  cases  of  costive- 
mess,  and  even  to  cases  of  spasmodic  colic.  In  the  West  In- 
dies it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  certain  remedies  in  the  dry 
belly-ach,  or  colica  pictonum.  I  have  never  found  it  heating  or 
irritating  to  the  rectum,  and  therefore  have  found  it  sufficiently 
-well  suited  to  hemorrhoidal  persons.  The  only  inconvenience 
attending  the  use  of  this  medicine  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is  nauseous 
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to  tome  persons ;  and  that,  when  the  dose  is  large,  it  occasions 
sickness  at  the  stomach  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken.  To 
obviate  these  inconveniences,  several  means  have  been  tried; 
bnt  I  shall  hot  detail  these  here,  as  I  can  assert,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  is  the  addition  of  a  little  ardent  spirit.  For  this 
in  the  West  Indies  they  employ  ram ;  bat  that  I  might  not  with- 
draw any  part  of,  the  purgative,  I  employ  the  tinctura  senna 
composita.  This,  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts 
of  the  oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed  by  their  being  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  phial,  both  makes  the  oil  less  nauseous  to  the  taste, 
and  makes  it  sit  more  easy  on  the  stomach.  The  common  dose 
of  this  oil  is  a  table-spoonful,  or  half  an  ounce ;  but  many  per- 
sons require  a  double  quantity.  But  it  is  particularly  to  be  ob- 
served of  this  medicine,  that  if  it  be  frequently  repeated,,  the 
dose  of  it  may  be  more  and  more  diminished.  And  I  know  in- 
stances of  persons  who,  formerly  of  a  costive  habit,  at  first  re- 
quired half  an  ounce  or  more  for  a  dose ;  but  after  being  fre- 
quently repeated,  they  now  find  that  two  drachms  are  enough, 
at  least  to  keep  the  belly  regular." 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

#.  1.  Take  of  castor  oH     .      drachms  4, 
■  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; 

Accurately  mix*  them  together ;  add 

Cinnamon  water    -    •    ounce  1£: 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  immediately. 
This  is  a  useful  and  pleasant  purge. 
I£.  %  Take  of  castor  oil     •      ounces  2, 

one  egg; 

Mix  them  well,  and  then  add 

Gruel    ....     -    ounces  8: 
for  a  glyster,  which  will  operate  very  kindly,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  efficacious  in  worms. 
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WILLOW-LEAVED  CROTON. 

CROTON  CASCARILLA. 


Class  XXI.  tfonoscia.    Order  IX.  Monadelphia. 
Eisknt.  Gem.  Char.     Male  flower— CaJyx  cylindrical,  five-toothed :  CW- 

rolla  five-petalled.     Female  flower — Calyx  many-leaved :  Corolla  none : 

Styles  three,  bifid :  Capsule  three-celled :  Seed  one. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  petioled,  beneath  tomen* 

toae :  Stem  arboreont. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  moderate  sized  shrnb.  Bark  white.  Leaves  long,  narrow, 
entire,  pointed,  on  very  short  footstalks,  above  a  bright  green, 
Jpeneath  downy,  and  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  inconspicuous,  in  terminal  spikes. 
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HISTORY. 

The  bark  is  imported  into  Europe  from  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  particularly  from  one  of  them  of  the  name  of  Elentheria, 
from  which  its  trivial  name  is  derived.  Bet  Dr.  Wright  also 
found  the  tree  on  the  sea  shore  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  common, 
and  rises  to  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  Clutia  eleo- 
teria  of  Linnaeus ;  the  bark  of  whose  Croton  cascarilla  has  none 
of  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  cascarilla  of  the  shops. 

This  bark  is  in  general  imported  either  in  curled  pieces  or 
rolled  up  into  short  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width,  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark.  Its  fracture  is  smooth, 
and  close,  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is  covered  with  a  rough, 
whitish  epidermis ;  and  in  the  inside  it  is  of  a  brownish  cast 

It  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  a  moderately  bitter  taste, 
with  some  aromatic  warmth.  It  burns  readily,  and  yields,  when 
burning,  a  very  fragrant  smell,  resembling  that  of  musk  ;  a  pro- 
perty which  distinguishes  the  cascarilla  from  all  other  barks. 

Its  active  constituents  are  aromatic  volatile  oil  and  bitter  ex- 
tractive. Its  virtues  are  partially  extracted  by  water,  and  to- 
tally by  alcohol ;  bnt  it  is  most  effectual  when  given  in  sub- 
stance. 

MEPICAL  USE. 

It  produces  a  sense  of  heat,  and  excites  the  action  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  and  pleasant  stomachic,  and 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  internal 
haemorrhagies,  dysenteries,  diarrhoeas,  and  similar  disorders. 

As  the  essential  oil  is  dissipated  in  making  the  extract,  this 
only  acts  as  a  simple  bitter. 

Cascarilla,  or  elentheria  bark,  is  truly  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
bitter,  resembling  in  appearance  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  is  more 
bitter  and  pungent,  though  not  so  rough  and  astringent.  It  has 
been  used  as  a  febrifuge  for  stopping  agues,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  is  much  used  in  such  cases  among  the 
Germans.  It  has  been  given  A.  D.  1794  and  1796,  by  doctor 
Apinns,  of  Altorf,  with  success,  in  remitting  and  petechial  fe- 
vers :  it  generally  sweated  the  patients  plentifully,  and  kept  the 
belly  open,  giving  those  whom  it  did  not  sweat  three  or  four 
stools  in  the  day.  And  in  the  year  1719  it  was  found  to  be  of 
service  hi  an  epidemic  dysentery  which  raged  at  Paris,  and  had 
had  not  yielded  to  ipecacuanha;  and  afterwards  was  found  to 
produce  like  good  effects  when  administered  by  Degenems  to 
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people  labouring  nnder  the  dysentery  in  Holland.    It  is  not  at 

present  much  used  in  this  country,  though  Dr.  Lewis,  in  his 

New  Dispensatory,  says  that  it  deserves  to  be  more  regarded 

than  it  is  at  present.    Dose  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm,  or 

more. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Tincture  op  Casoarilla.    (Tinctura  Cascarillae.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  the  bark  of  cascarilla,  powdered,  four  ounces ; 

■  proof  spirit,  two  pints : 

Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  for  seven  days,  and  strain. 

This  is  a  fine  stimulating  medicine,  and  excellent  in  the  gout, 
or  after  that  disease  to  give  to  the  stomach  tone  and  system.  The 
dose  is  two  drachms  four  times  a  day,  in  some  cinnamon  or  com- 
mon water. 

"    Resinous  Extract  op  Casoarilla.    j(Extractnm  Cascarilla) 

Resinosum.  D.) 

Take  of  cascarilla,  in  coarse  powder,  one  pound ; 

rectified  spirit  of  wine,  four  pints :  ' 

Digest  for  four  days,  then  pour  off  the  tincture,  and  strain ;  boil 
the  residuum,  in  ten  pints  of  water,  to  two :  evaporate  the  fil- 
tered decoction,  and  distil  the  tincture,  in  a  retort,  till  both 
begin  to  grow  thick ;  then  mix  them,  and  evaporate  them  to  a 
state  fit  for  making  pills.  Lastly,  they  are  to  be  intimately 
mixed.    The  dose  of  this  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  drachm. 

PRESCRIPTIONS, 
fy.  1.  Take  of  the  tincture  of^cascarillk    drachms  % 

■  vitriolic  ether     -     -    -    drops    20, 

cinnamon  water, 

-  simple  peppermint  water, 

of  each,  equal  parts      ...    ounce     1 : 
Make  into  a  draught,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.    An  ex- 
cellent stomachic. 

I£.  2.  Take  of  cascarilla,  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder, 

camomile  flowers, 

■  aniseed,  of  each,  equal  parts   -   ounces  2  : 
Put  some  hot  cinders  in  a  shovel,  sprinkle  this  gradually  on  it, 
and  fumigate  the  chambers  of  the  sick.    It  takes  off  smell,  if  it 
<Joes  not  keep  off  infection. 
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INDIAN    RUBBER, 

SIPIIONIA  KLASTICA. 

Class  XXI.  MonoEcia.     Order  IX.  Monad  el  phis. 
iEssevt.  Gcx.  Char.      Male  flower — Calyx  globoso-campanulaie, 

quinquefid  :  'Cnrolla  none :  Anthers  five,  coalescing.     Female  flower — 
Calyx  five-cleft,  patent,  solitary,  terminating  in  a  raceme :  CmUm  nomei 
Style  none:  Stigmata  three:  Capsule  three-celled,  woody,  very  hard. 
Spec.  Char.     Leaves  ternate,  elliptic,  entire,  petioled. 
z  ^ — 

DESCRIPTION. 
A  large  tree,  growing  fifty  or  sixty  feet      Leaves  on  the 
underside  whitish.     Flowers  very  inconspicuous,  terminal, 
HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  native  of  South  America,  grows  abundant  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  and  along  the  borders  of  the  river  Amazons, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.     Our  Indian  rubber,  as  it  is  called, 
is  from  the  juice  of  this  tree. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
It  is  dissolved  in  ether,  and  then  made  into  various  surgical 
instruments  by  evaporation,  and  coating  gold  wire  becomes  an 
excellent  metallic  elastic  bougie.  The  Indians  make  boots  of  it, 
and  burn  it  for  candles  and  flambeaux,  which  produce  a  dm 
dazzling  light  without  smoke. 
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WILD  or  SQUIRTING  CUCUMBER. 

•     MOMORDICA  ELATERIUM. 


Class  XXI.  Monoecia.     Order  X.  Syngenesfa. 

EtsswT.  G*it .  Char.  Male  flower— Catyr  five-cleft :  Corolla  five-parted  i 
Filaments  three :  Female  flower—  Calyx  five-cleft :  Corolla  five-parted  , 
Styles  trifid :  Fruit  a  pome  bursting  elastically.  * 

Spec.  Char.     Pome  hispid:  &VrAi  none. 


description; 
X  Hrs  trails  like  the  common  cucumber.  Lea? cs  heart-shaped, 
slightly  sinuated,  veined,  rough,  reticulate,  upon  long  foot- 
stalks. Flower  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves,  of  a  bright  yellow, 
reticulated  with  green  veins.  Germen  beneath  the  calyx  and  co- 
rolla, conspicuous, "terminated  in  a  pome  divided  into  three  cells, 
containing  many  flat  seeds,  which  when  ripe  upon  being  touched 
spirts  the  seeds  covered  with  juice  into  your  face,  if  you  are 
not  on  your  guard. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July, 

MEDICAL   VIRTUES. 
Since  the  time  of  Gerard  the  wild  cucumber  has  been  regularly 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  medical  use :  all  the  parts  of  the 
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plant  are  bitter,  and  strongly  purgati? e  * ;  bat  the  dried  juice, 
or  feculs  of  the  fruit,  known  in  the  stops  by  die  name  of  env 
ierium,  is  the  only  part  now  medicinally  employed,  and  has 
been  distinguished  into  white  and  black  elaierinm :  the  first  ii 
prepared  from  the  juice,  which  issues  spontaneously,  mod  the 
latter  from  that  which  is  obtained  by  expression  +. 

Mr.  Dick,  surgeon  to  the  artillery,  in  the  tenth  Yolnme  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  tells  us,  that  being  in  (he 
Carnatic,  with  300  men,  who  had  been  sent  from  Bengal,  many 
of  them  were  attacked  with  a  dropsical  disorder,  for  which  ha 
ordered  them  some  of  the  common  purging  medicines  ;  bat  these 
producing  no  good  effects,  he  had  recourse  to  the  elatemm 
mixed  with  extract  of  gentian,  which  he  made  np  into  pflh, 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  eUterium  each  ;  he  began  with 
ordering  one  of  these  to  be  taken  eTery  hour  till  they  operated; 
but  finding  that  they  often  produced  more  violent  effects  than 
he  intended,  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  only  once  in  two 
hours  till  they  had  the  desired  effect.    These  pills  sometimes  oc- 
casioned a  Tomiting,  always  a  nausea,  and  often  a  griping ;  tad 
discharged  such  quantities  of  water  both  by  stool  and  by  urine, 
and  gave  such  relief  to  the  patients,  that  he  could  hardly  pretafl 
with  them  to  take  any  other  medicine  on  die  intermediate  days. 
Finding  success  from  this  practice,  he  repeated  the  pills  eierj 
third  or  fourth  day,  tiH  all  the  swellings  were  gone,  and  then 
had  recourse  to  corroborants  to  complete  the  cure. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATION. 

Inspissated  Juice  of  the.  Wild  Cucumber.  Euteejitw. 
(Succus  Spissatus  Momordicae  Elaterii,  >ulgo  Elaterinm.  E. 
Elaterium.  L.) 

Slice  ripe  wild  encumbers,  express  the  juice  very  gently,  and 
strain  it  through  a  very  line  hair  sieve  (into  a  glass  vessel,  L.); 
then  boil  it  a  little,  and  set  it  by  for  some  hours,  until  the 
thicker  part  has  subsided.  The  thinner  supernatant  fluid  is  Is 
be  poured  off,  and  separated  by  filtering ;  and  the  thicker  part, 


*  Radiciun  vb  cataartica  major  est  quam  fotioran, 
fructuum. — Geoff. 

+  This  drug  was  formerly  prepared  in  several  different  ways,  a  „._ 
•lance  necessary  (o  be  attended  to  in  the  history  of  it*  medicinal  effect*. 
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which  remains  after  filtration,  is  to  be  covered  with  a  linen  cloth, 
and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat. 

Elatirium.    (Elatcrium.  D.) 

Slice  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  express  the  juice  very  gently,  and 
strain  it  through  a  very  fine  hair  sieve  into  a  glass  vessel.  Then 
set  it  aside  for  some  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  subside.  Re- 
ject the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dry  the  feculum,  laid  upon  and 
covered  with  a  linen  cloth. 

This  it  not  properly  an  inspissated  juice,  but  a  deposition 
from  the  expressed  juice.  Such  depositions  have  long  been  called 
fecula,  and  the  denomination  has  been  confirmed  in  modern 
times.  Its  application,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  too  ex* 
tended ;  for  fecula  is  applied  both  to  mild  and  nutritious  sub- 
stances, such  as  starch,  and  to  drastic  substances,  such  as  that 
of  which  we  are  now  treating.  Besides,  if  it  possessed  exactly 
the  same  chemical  properties  as  starch,  it  would  be  converted 
into  a  gelatinous  mass  by  the  boiling  directed  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  and  would  not  separate ;  whereas  the  boiling  is  intended 
to  promote  the  separation. 

Common  filtration  through  paper  does  not  succeed  here :  the 
grosser  parts  of  the  juice  falling  to  the  bottom  form  a  viscid  cako 
upon  the  paper,  which  the  liquid  cannot  pass  through.  The 
separation  is  to  be  effected  by  draining  the  fluid  from  the  top, 
by  placing  one  end  of  some  moistened  strips  of  woollen  cloth, 
skeins  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the  juice,  and  laying  the  other 
end  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  hang  down  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

MEDICAL  U8E. 
Elaterinm  is  a  very  violent  hydragogue  cathartic.  In  gene- 
ral, previous  to  its  operation,  it  excites  considerable  sickness  at 
the  stomach,  and  frequently  produces  severe  vomiting.  It  is 
therefore  seldom  employed  till  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in 
▼ain.  But  in  some  instances  of  ascites  it  will  produce  a  com- 
plete evacuation  of  water,  where  other  cathartics  have  had  no 
effect  Two  or  three  grains  are,  in  general,  a  sufficient  dose, 
although  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  giving  it 
only  to  the  extent  of  half  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  repeating  that 
dost  eferj  boor  till  it  begins  to  operate* 
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BITTER  CUCUMBER, 

OR 

COLOQUINTIDA. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS. 


Class  XXI.  Monoecia.     Order  X.  Syngenesia, 
JUftEirr.  Gsif.  Char.      Male  flower— Calyx  five-toothed :    CoroB*  fit* 
parted:   Filaments  three:    Female  flower — Calyx  five-toothed:  Canfk 
five-parted:  Pistil  tr'i&d:  Pome  containing  sharp  seeds. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  multifid :  Pome  globular,  smooth. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Stem  trails,  corercd  with  hairs.     Leaves  variously  sinuated, 
hairy,  upper  surface  a  bright  green,  beneath  rough  and  hairy. 
FJowere  single,  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves,  yellow,  bell-shaped, 
cut  into  five  segments,  tendrilled. 

HISTORY, 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple,  is  the  product  of  a  plant  of  tk 
gourd  kind,  growing  in  America,  Egypt,  Persia,  Tut  key,  and 
most  of  these  eastern  countries.    The  pulp,  which  is  the  part 
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made  use  of,  is  a  nauseous,  bitter,  acrid  purge,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  Earthy,  g  ammo  us,  and  resinous  parts;  an  ounce  con- 
taining  about  half  an  ounce  of  gammons  or  mucilaginous,  and 
four  scruples  of  resinous  principles,  according  to  Cartheuser's 
experiments;  who  says  that  both  the  gummous  and  resinous 
parts  are  purgative,  but  the  resinous  the  strongest:  though 
Geoffroy  alleges,  that  the  resinous  parts  occasion  more  violent 
gripes,  but  that  a  gummous  extract  is  more  purgative. 

Mr.  Boulduc  got  with  water,  from  eight  ounces  of  pulp,  three 
ounces  of  a  gummous  extract ;  and  from  a  like  quantity  of  pulp, 
only  half  an  ounce  of  resin  with  spirit. 

Colocynth  irritates  violently ;  if  given  in  large  doses  by  itself, 
it  often  produces  bloody  sftools,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
inflamed  and  ulcerated  the  intestines ;  and  to  have  even  occa- 
sioned convulsions  and  death ;  insomuch  that  many  have  looked 
upon  it  as  a  dangerous  medicine. 

The  dose  is  from  four  to  ten  grains ;  but  it  is  seldom  or  never 
exhibited  by  itself,  being  commonly  mixed  with  other  purging 
medicines,  as  in  the  old  pilulae  ex  colocynthide  simpliciores, 
^hich  are  very  strong  purgatives  made  of  colocynth  and  scam- 
xnony,  each  two  ounces ;  oil  of  cloves,  two  drachms ;  ana  syrup 
of  buckthorn,  q.  s. ;  given  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a  drachm : 
as  were  likewise  the  pilulae  ex  colocynthide  cum  aloe,  made  with 
two  ounces  of  socotrine  aloes,  and  as  much  scammony ;  an  ounce 
of  the  pith  of  the  colocynth ;  two  drachms  of  oil  of  cloves ; 
and  as  much  syrup  of  buckthorn  as  made  the  whole  up  into  a 
mass,  which  are  milder,  and  given  from  a  scruple  to  half  a 
drachm. 

The  colocynth  was  likewise  an  ingredient  in  the  extractum 
catharticum,  which  was  made  by  mixing  six  drachms  of  colo- 
cynth, and  half  an  ounce  oflesser  cardamoms  husked,  after  they 
Jiad  been  bruised,  with  one  pint  of  proof  spirit,  and  then  di- 
gesting them  with  a  gentle  heat  for  four  days;  and  afterward* 
by  straining  and  pressing  out  the  tincture,  and  dissolving  in  it 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  socotrine  aloes,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
scammony,  which  had  been  previously  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der; and  drawiug  off  the  spirit,  and  inspissating  the  remaining 
mass  to  a  pUular  consistence.  The  common  dose  Of  this  extract 
is  from  five  grains  to  twenty.  It  is  a  very  brisk  and  a  very  safe 
cathartic ;  and  joined  to  mercurius  dulcis  will  often  procure  a 
passage  through  the  bowels  after  other  medicines  hare  been  tried 
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without  effect  I  hare  frequently  ordered  a  scruple  of  this  cs> 
tract,  and  as  much  mercurius  dulcts  suMinwrns,  to  be  Bade  wp 
into  eight  pills  with  syrnp,  and  directed  patients  who  seesned  to 
be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  for  want  of  stools,  to  take  fear 
of  these  pills  immediately,  and  afterwards  two  of  these  every 
hour  till  they  operated ;  and  they  generally  answered  the  par* 
pose.  Soma  desperate  cases  required  a  larger  dose  ;  and  I  hart 
seen  one  or  two  instances  where  two  scruples  of  these  pills  were 
taken  for  a  dose,  with  good  effect  However,  it  ongfct  to  be 
observed  with  regard  to  these  pills,  as  well  as  to  att  others  where 
mercury  is  an  ingredient,  that  if  they  do  not  soon  operate  by 
Stool  they  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  and  other  purging  medicines 
tried  in  their  ..place ;  otherwise  they  may  be  hi  danger  of  taking 
to  the  month,  and  raising  a  salivation. 

The  colocyath  is*  the  purgative  ingredient  in  most  of  the  pnrg* 
ing  beers  and  ales  used  by  the  common  people. 

As  it  is  the  resinous  parts  of  this  medicine  that  are  the  most 
acrid,  a  watery  tincture  drawn  without  heat,  or  an  extract  mads 
from  such  a  tincture,  has  been  thought  preferable  to  the  com. 
cynth  in  substance  by  some ;  and  when  it  is  given  in  sabsaace, 
the  triturating  it  with  sugar  or  testaceous  substances  has  seen 

found  to  reader  it  much  milder. 

i 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Compound  Extract  of  Colocynth.  (£xtractum  Colocynthjdtt 

Compositum.  D.) 

Take  of  pith  of  colocynth,  cut  small,  six  drachms  ; 

hepatic  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

•  scamrnony,  half  an  ounce ; 

■        lesser  cardamom  seeds,    husked  and  bruised,  ons 
drachm; 

Castile  soap,  softened  with  warm  water,  so  as  to 


hayc  a  gelatinous  consistence,  three  drachms; 
i    ■  warm  water,  one  pint : 

Digest  the  colocynth  in  the  water,  in  a  covered  vessel,  wkh  a 
moderate  heat,  for  four  days*  To  the  liquor,  expressed  and 
filtered,  add  the  aloes  and  scamrnony,  separately,  roanccd  to 
powder :  then  evaporate  the  mixture  to  a  proper  thickness  lor 
making  pills,  having  added,  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation, 
the  soap  jelly  and  powdered  seeds ;  and  mix  all  the  ingredienti 
thoroughly  together* 
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Compound  Pills  of  Aloes*    (PUube  Aloes  Composite.  L.) 

Take  of  socotriae  aloes,  powdered,  one  ounce; 

■  extract  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce  ; 
oil  of  caraway  seeds,  two  scruples; 

■  syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is  sufficient : 
Beat  them. together. 

Although  soap  can  scarcely  be  thought  to  facilitate  the  solu. 
tion  of  the  aloes  in  the  stomach,  as  was  supposed  by  Boerhaave 
and  others,  it  is,  probably,  the  most  convenient .  substance 
that  can  be  added  to  give  it  the  proper  consistence  for  making 
pills.  When  extract  of  gentian  is  triturated  with  aloes,  they 
re-act  upon  each  other,  and  become  too  soft  to  form  pills,  so, 
that  the  addition  of  any  syrup  to  the  mass,  as  directed  by  the 
London  college,  is  perfectly  unnecessary ;  unless  at  the  same 
time  some  powder  be  added  to  give  it  consistency. 

These  pills  are  much  used  as  warm  and  stomachic  laxatives : 
they  are  very  well  suited  for  the  costiveness  so  often  attendant 
on  people  of  sedentary  lives,  and,  upon  the  whole,  are  one  of 
the  most  useful  articles  in  the  materia  medica. 
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DUMULUS  LUPULUS. 


Clast  XXL  Moncecia.     Order  V.  Pentandria. 

Essemt.  Gew.  Char.  Male  flower—  Calyx  five-leaved:  CorelU 
Anther*  with  two  pores  at  top.  Female  flower — Calyx  an  oblique 
scale  of  the  anient :  Corolla  none :  Styles  two :  Seed  One,  coated. 

Spec  Char.    None,  as  there  is  but  one  species. 


DESCRIPTION. 
1  his  plant  rises  eighteen  feet.    Stem  climbing,  goes  against  Ike 
sun.     Leaves  opposite,  petioled,  serrated,  rough,  heart-shaped, 
the  upper  cones  three-lobed.     Flowers  in  loose  racemes.    Scale* 
of  the  strobilus  ovate,  a  yellow  green. 

HISTORY. 

There  are  several  sorts,  though  the  botanists  allow  but  of  oae 
species  of  hops.  The  most  esteemed  are  the  long  white,  the  o?al, 
and  the  long  square  garlic  hop.  These  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  colour  and  shape  of  their  bells,  or  hops,  in  their  degree  of 
bearing,  and  in  their  time  of  ripening.  The  long  white  is  most 
valued,  because  it  is  a  great  bearer,  and  produces  the  most  bean* 
tiful  hops ;  for  the  beauty  of  hops  consists  in  their  being  of  a 
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pate  bright  green  colour.  The  o?a1  hop  is  beautiful,  but  does 
not  bring  so  large  a  crop.  There  is  a  sort  of  white  hop,  called 
the  early  or  rath  hop,  which  ripen*  a  week  or  ten  days  before 
the  common,  aild  is  therefore  of  advantage  to  thofte  who  would  • 
b£  firtt  at  market :  but  it  is  more  tender,  arid  does  riot  bear  so 
plentifully.  The  long  square  garlic  hop  is  the  greatest  bearer, 
more  hardy,  and  somewhat  later  ripe  than  the  former;  but, 
by  reason  of  its  redness  towards  the  stalk,  it  is  not  so  mucb 
esteemed  as  the  other  sorts. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July  hops  begin  to  blossom,  about 
the  beginning  of  August  they  bell,  and,  in  forward  years,  they 
are  sometimes  -ripe  at  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. When  they  begin  to  change  colour,  dr  are  easily  pulled 
to  pieces,  when  they  emit  a  fragrant  smell,  and  when  their  seeds 
begin  to  look  brown  and  grow  hard,  they  may  be  considered  as 
ripe :  then  pick  them  with  all  expedition ;  for  a  storm  of  wind 
will  do  them  great  mischief  at  this  time ;  and  hops  picked  green 
and  bright,  without  bruising  or  discolouring,  will  sell  for  a  third 
more  than  those  that  are  otherwise. 

When  the  poles  are  drawn  up  in  order  to  be  picked,  the 
Tines  around  them  should  be  cut  asunder  at  the  height  of  about 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  ground ;  for  the  cutting  of  them 
lower,  especially  while  the  hops  are  green,  would  occasion  so 
great  a  flowing  of  the  sap,  as  would  weaken  and  hurt  the  root. 

If  the  poles  stick  so  fast  in  Jhe  ground  as  not  to  be  taken  up 
without  difficulty^,  and  hazard  of  breaking  them,  they  should  be 
raised  by  a  piece  of  wood  in  the  nature  of  a  lc?er,  having  a 
forked  piece  of  irony  with  teeth  on  the  inside,  fastened  within 
two  feet  of  the  end. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  picking  them  is,  into  a  long 
square  frame  of  w  ood,  called  a  bin.  This  frame  is  made  of  two 
poles,  or  pieces  of  wood,  each  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  and  three 
or  four  inches  thick,  joined  together  at  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  each  end,  by  two  other  pieces  three  feet  long,  and  sup* 
ported  by  four  legs  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  so  that  there  re* 
mains  in  the  middle  of  it  a  space  of  six  feet  long,  three  wide, 
and  three  and  a  half  deep.  In  this  space  is  fixed  a  coarse  linen 
cloth,  or  hop  ba^;,  cut  open  on  one  side,  and  hung  hollow,  either 
by  hitching  it  on  tenterhooks  along  the  inside  of  the  frame,  or 
by  stitching  it  on  the  outside  with  wooden  skewers,  to  receive 
the  hops  as  they  are  picked.    Three  men  or  women!  or  four 
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boys  or  girls,  may  stand  at  each  tide  of  the  frame,  and  pick  two 
poles  at  a  time. 

When  tome  poles  are  raised)  bring  them  with  the  hops  and 
Tines  on  them,  and  lay  them  lengthwise  upon  die  frame ;  or 
erect  a  forked  prop  at  each  end  of  the.  frame,  and  rest  the  poles 
thereon  when  picking.  There  is  no  occasion  to  strip  the  vines 
or  haulm  from  off  the  poles  before  they  are  picked.  The  work- 
man who  raises  the  poles  generally  carries  them  to  the  frames; 
and  these,  being  light,  may  be  easily  removed  from  one  part  of 
the  hop  ground  to  another. 

The  ripest  hops  should  be  picked  first :  but  if  the  bops  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  ripe  in  all  parts  of  the  plantation,  it  is  best 
to  begin  to  pick  them  on  the  east  or  north  side  of  the  ground, 
the  more  effectually  to  guard  against  the  south-west  wind's 
breaking  into  the  garden. 

HaTing  chosen  a  spot  of  ground  which  contains  eleven  hills, 
fflace  the  bin  upon  the  hill  which  is  in  the  centre,  and,  after 
these  are  picked,  remove  it  into  another  spot  of  the  same  extent; 
and  so  proceed  till  the  whole  is  finished. 

The  hops  should  be  picked  as  free  as  possible  from  leaves  and 
stalks ;  for  these  would  be  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  sale  than 
any  seeming  advantage  which  might  be  expected  from  their 
weight  The  bin  should  be  emptied  two  or  three  times  a  day 
into  a  large  cloth  of  clean  linen,  in  which  the  hops  should  be 
immediately  stitched  up  with  skewers,  and  carried  directly  to 
the  oast,  or  kiln,  to  be  dried :  for  if  they  syaain  long  in  As 
bin,  or  cloth,  they  will  sweat,  and  be  discoloured. 

If  any  brown  hops  are  met  with  in  the  picking,  care  should 
be  taken  to  separate  diem  from  the  rest,  by  putting  them  into  a 
basket  by  themselves. 

If  the  weather  be  very  hot,  or  rainy,  cut  no  more  bops  than 
may  be  picked  in  an  hour:  but,  if  it  be  possible,  gather  them  in 
fair  weather  only,  and  when  they  are  dry ;  for  this  precaution 
will  save  some  expense  of  coals,  and  contribute  to  the  1 
preservation  of  their  colour  wheal  they  are  dried.  No 
should  be  gathered  when  the  dew  is  on  them;  for  that  would 
make  them  become  mouldy. 

We  can  trace,  nearly,  the  introduction  of  almost  every  osefkt 
plant  into  Great  Britain.  To  proceed:  Of  the  hop  (fTuwihi 
hfpulus).  The  young  shoots  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  the  spring 
as  asparagus.    It  is  used  by  die  dyer  to  dye  wool  ydlow :  from 
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the  stalks  4  strong  cloth  may  be  made;  bat  it*  chief  use  is  to 
bitter,  by  its  strobile,  beer,  so  that  it  may  keep,  and  taste  more 
pleasant.  This  plant  was  first  cultivated  here  in  1524,  the  15th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  It  prospered  exceedingly ;  and  we  find.a 
book  soon  after,  in  black  letter,  recommending  its  culture.  The 
author,  Reynolde  Scott,  complains,  in  his  "  Perfite  Platform© 
of  a  Hoppe  Garden/'  that  "  the  Flemmings  envy  our  practice 
hferein,  who  altogether  tende  their  own  profite,  seeking  to  law 
pounde  us  in  ignorance,  to  cramtne  ns  with  the  wares  and  fruits 
'of  their  conntrie,  and  doe  ariye  thing  that  myght  put  impedi- 
ment to  our  cultivating  the  hoppe,  discommending  our  soyle  and 
climate,  sending  us  to  Flannders  for  that  which  we  can  node 
better  at  home." 

Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  this  useful  plant,  the  city 
of  London  petitioned  parliament  against  two  "  anusancies,"  and 
these  were  "  Newcastle  coals  and  hops ;  the  latter,  as  it  would 
spoil  the  taste  of  drink,  and  endanger  the  people's  health."  And 
In  queen  Elizabeth's  time  there  is  an  edict  against  the  use  of  that 
"  pernicious  weed"  the  hop,  whose  culture  now  employs  thou- 
sands, and  brings  a  great  revenue  to  the  state. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Freake,  an  apothecary,  for  his 
<c  Observations  on  the  Humurut  Lapuhw  of  Unnssus;"  He  says : 
"  As  the  virtues  of  medicines  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment and  careful  observation,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a 
very  great  number  of  articles  of  our  materia  medica  hare  been 
either  wholly  overlooked  or  but  superficially  examined.  Amongst 
these  may  be  reckoned  the  humulus  lupulus  of  Linnaeus,  which 
of  late  years  has  been  scarcely  at  all  used  as  a  medicine,  though 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  capable,  under  proper  management,  of 
affording  considerable  relief  in  many  important  diseases.  I  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  public  an  account  of  several  cases,  hi 
which  I  have  employed  it  with  great  success  5  and  to  communi- 
cate the  opinions  of  some  eminent  physicians  resppoting  its  use : 
previously  to  which,  however,  it  may  not  be  improper  briefly 
to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  make  trial  of  it 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1801  I  was  applied  to  by  a  gen- 
tleman going  abroad,  to  make  for  him  some  bitter  tincture^ 
which  he  might  take  with  him,  and  occasionally  use  when  pro- 
perly diluted,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  stomachy 
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•which  had  rejected  the  bark  in  ev ery  form,  as  well  as  most  of 
'tiie  other  bitters  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him.  After 
Daring  made  numerous  experiments  with  various  herbs  and 
Ho  were,  of  the  bitter  class,  as  well  as  with  the  roots,  barks,  and 
other  parts  of  vegetable  substances,  none  of  them  appeared  to 
me  so  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  as 
the  lnpulus.  On  mentioning  this,  he  requested  me  to  prepare  for 
bim  a  tincture  from  that  vegetable,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  bat 
before  the  process  was  finished,  the  ship  on  which  he  was  to  em* 
•bark  unespectedly  sailed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depart  without 
the  medicine.  This  circumstance  1  consider  fortunate ;  for  other* 
wise,  in  all  probability,  I  should  not  have  made  trial  of  die  la* 
pulus ;  but  having  the  preparation  complete,  after  doe  examina* 
tion  of  what  different  authors  had  written  respecting  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  employ  it  whenever  a  fair  opportunity  should  occur, 
being  convinced  from  what  I  had  read,  as  well  as  from  its  kaowa 
use  in  the  preparation  of  malt  liquors,  that  a  careful  administra- 
tion of  it  could  not  injure  my  patients,  even  though  it  should 
not  answer  my  expectations  of  affording  them  relief." 

He  then  relates  a  number  of  very  interesting  cases,  where  tat 
hop  was  employed  in  extract  or  tincture ;  to  which  are  added 
some  communications  from  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence. 

Prom  Dr.  Latham,  Fellow  of  At  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  ami 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

i  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Latham  to  say,  that  he  has  prescribed 
the  hamulus  lu pulus  with  good  effect  in  stomach  and  bowel  com* 
plaints ;  he  has  directed  it  as  a  substitute  for  laudanum  to  alky 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  phthisis;  and  has  observed  it  to 
check  the  violent  sickness  frequently  occasioned  by  extreme  de- 
bility. 

jPnm  Dr.  John  Mayo,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physician*, 
and  Physician  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Dr.  Mayo  authorises  me  to  state,  that  he  considers  it  a  pe* 
auliar  bitter,  differing  essentially  from  others,  and  possessing 
very  valuable  properties.  His  experience  of  it,  when  given  to  in* 
fants,  allows  him  to  speak  to  its  safety,  and  to  make  mention  at 
it  as  a  medicine  of  considerable  utility  in  some  convulsive  \ 
lions  arising  from  teething  irritation. 
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From  Dr.  Stone,  Fdlow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physician*. 

.Princes-street,  Hanover-square, 
December  26,  1806. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  medical 
effects  of  the  hamulus  lupulus,  1  beg  leave  in  the  first  place  to 
thank  you  for  having  called  my  attention  to  its  pharmaceutic 
preparation  and  exhibition  ;  in  most  dyspeptic  cases  light  bitter 
tonics  are  eminently  useful,  whilst  the  stronger  bitter  infusions 
and  decoctions  are  found  to  overpower  the  stomach,  to  induce 
heat  and  thirsty  and  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  which  they  were 
intended  to  relieve.  In  such  cases  I  have  prescribed  all  your  pre* 
parations  of  the  hop  with  considerable  advantage:  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  state,  that  when  1  have  employed  tinctura  lnptitt 
simplex,  I  have  added  to  it  sp.  ammonias  com  p.  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one- fifth  of  the  whole;  and  1  have  been  induced 
to  continue  this  form  of  prescription  from  my  having  succeeded 
with  it  beyond  my  expectation.  The  importance  of  the  hop  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  gentian,  Co- 
lombo, or  camomile;  and  it  would  be  a  valuable  pimple  in  the 
materia  medica  if  it.  were  only  for  the  benefit  derived  from  tbe 
repeated  variation  of  the  individual  bitter  medicine  to  be  pre* 
scribed  in  cases  of  permanent  debility  of  the  stomach :  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  grateful  to  the  palate,  as  is  testified  by  the 
censure  which  daily  passes  round  the  dinner-table  against  our 
brewers  of  small  beer;  and  your  preparations  of  it  produce  be- 
neficial effects  which  are  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  used 
it  only  in  their  beverage,  in  combination  with  the  fermented  in- 
fusion of  malt,  which  is  seldom  proper  in  those  cases  which  are 
most  relieved  by  this  medicine :  it  appears  to  have  the  advantage 
of  tending  to  keep  the  bowels  moderately  open,  which  in  the 
cases  1  have  mentioned  is  a  very. desirable  effect,  as  preventing 
the  necessity  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  purgative  medicines. 
As  to  its  effects  on  gout,  1  can  only  say  that  1  am  anxious  to 
give  it  a  further  trial,  and  that  I  certainly  have  known  it  to  be 
serviceable  in  this  disease:  but  during  six  or  seven  months  in 
which  1  have  prescribed  it,  1  have  not  been  able  to  prevail  with 
a  gouty  patient  to  persevere  satisfactorily  in  its  use. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  sincerely  yours, 

Asauihi  Aajubl  Sto** 
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From  Dr.  M*4on,  Ftlkw  of  ike  Boyd  College  ofPhyndam*,  a*d 
Physician.  Extraordinary  to  her  Majesty. 

Spring  Gardens,  Nov.  26,  1806. 

Dear  Sir,— Though  I  had  net  with  many  accounts  of  medi- 
cinal properties  in  the  hamulus,  given  by  various  writers  oo  the 
materia  medlca,  I  had  net er  been  induced  to  make  trial  of  it 
until  I  perused  your  late  publication,  which,  from  the  prechiou 
of  the  experiments  and  cases  contained  in  it,  certainly  merits  the 
general  attention  of  practitioners. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  disease  that  come  most  frequently 
under  our  care,  there  is  no  one  perhaps  upon  which  we  are, 
commonly,  less  able  to  produce  any  immediate  impression  by 
medicine  than  what  may  be  called  articular  rheumatism,  or  that 
species  of  painful  affection  of  the  joints  which,  under  many  cir- 
cumstances, exhibits  a  lery  near  alliance  to  gout.  Moat  suf- 
ferers under  the  last-mentioned  disease  are  now  so  much  accus- 
tomed either  to  consider  their  cases  as  hopeless,  or  to  dread  re- 
sorting to  remedies,  that  I  could  not  calculate  on  having  many 
early  opportunities  of  putting  the  alleged  rirtues  of  the  humulus 
to  the  test  in  that  complaint.  I  therefore  resolved  to  begin  the 
employment  of  it  in  the  former ;  and  hare  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  it  has  succeeded,  at  least  better  than  any  other  me- 
dicine of  which  I  hare  had  experience,  and  certainly  to  a  degree 
that  has  surprised  me. 

The  only  preparations  of  the  humulus  which  I  hare  hitherto 
prescribed  are  the  extract  and  the  tincture,  and  (as  you  already 
know)  they  were  procured  from  your  bouse*  The  former  I 
bare  given  to  the  extent  of  ten  grains  thrice  a  day,  beginning 
with  the  dose  of  three,  and  afterwards  gradually  increasing  k; 
but  it  has  never,  within  my  observation,  produced  such  decided 
effects  as  the  tincture,  in  which  form  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
sedative  properties  of  the  humulus  are  more  completely  secured 
than  in  the  other ;  and  it  is,  besides,  a  more  elegant  and  graterui 
preparation.  In  a  dose  (given  to  an  adult)  smaller  than  Zh  *■* 
activity  of  the  tinctura  humuli  is  not  considerable,  but  n  that  of 
3iss,  or  3ij,  it  rarely  fails  to  produce  immediate  refief  from 
pain,  to  allay  irritability,  gently  augment  the  secretions,  and 
produce  sleep.  In  one  or  two  instances  I  have  prescribed  still 
larger  doses,  which,  however,  were  followed  rather  by  i 
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Venience  than  comfort  to  the  patient,  for  they  occasioned  head, 
ach  and  heat  of  skin,  effects  to  be  expected,  indeed,  from  the 
quantity  of  spirit  My  most  common  mode  of  exhibiting  it, 
therefore,  hafe  been  in  the  dose  of  3i  every  four  hours,  or  Jiss 
thrice  a  day ;  and  I  ha?e  often  advantageously  combined  it  with 
a  saline  draught.  In  removing  arthritic  pains,  the  humulus  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  operate  by  inducing  diaphoresis  merely,  or 
indeed  any  other  external  effect,  for  I  have,  in  several  instances, 
teen  it  conquer  the  complaint  without  obviously  unloading  any 
part  of  the  system.  Notwithstanding  it  has  been  said  to  relax 
the  bowels,  such  an  effect  has  not  come  within  my  experience : 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  order  some  gentle 
purgative  or  other  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  it.  There  is  some 
nicety  necessary  in  determining  how  far  the  pulse  is  influenced 
by  the  use  of  the  humulus ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  it  is  reduced  in  frequency,  and  increased  in  firmness, 
by  this  medicine  in  a  very  direct  manner.  In  one  patient  I  found 
the  number  of  beats  lessened  from  96  to  00  within  24  hours,  by  * 
only  3  i  of  the  tincture,  and  4  grains  of  the  extract,  (given  once  in 
six  hours,)  and  a  fulness  in  it  was  produced  similar  to  that  which 
is  occasioned  by  a  large  dose  of  opium  or  hemlock.  When  a 
strongly  marked  inflammatory  diathesis  exists,  I  believe  the  ha. 
vulus  to  be  hurtful,  and  under  many  other  circumstances  should 
it  be  resorted  to  as  a  popular  and  domestic  remedy,  or  without 
the  superin tendance  of  a  judicious  practitioner,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  its  effects  may  be  mischievous,  as  happens  with  many  other 
powerful  medicines.  That  sort  of  pulse  which  often  attends  ge- 
neral irritability,  and  which,  though  it  may  extend  to  00  or  100 
beats  in  a  minute,  is  not  accompanied  by  great  heat  or  thirst, 
seems  to  be  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  which  the  humulus  hi 
most  likely  to  be  beneficial ;  but  when  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
any  local  congestion  to  be  present,  I  suspect  that  the  exhibition 
of  such  a  medicine  will  be  found  hazardous. 

When  I  first  made  trial  of  the  humulus,  I  fell  into  the  error 
of  discontinuing  H  in  some  cases  soon  after  the  complaint  wa* 
removed,  and  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  symptoms 
shortly  returned  with  as  much  violence  as  ever.  Hence  I  feared 
that  it  was  a  mere  palliative ;  but,  after  having  taken  the  pre. 
caution  to  continue  it  several  days  after  my  patient  pronounced 
himself  cared,  I  observed  his  security  to  be  complete.  I  would 
lay  great  stress,  therefore,  on  the  propriety  of  persevering  with 
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the  cowrie  of  the  medicine  long  e/ter  the  occasion  for  it  may  «tem 
to  have  ceased.  And  J  must  here  add,  that  the  practitioner  is  not 
always  to  be  discouraged  if  the  humulus  should  not  produce  its 
full  effect  at  first ;  for  1  bare  often  found  that,  though  3  i  of  the 
tincture,  or  4  grains  of  the  extract,  may  have  proved  apparently 
inefficient,  a  sudden  increase  of  the  dose  at  the  end  of  a  few  days 
has  put  a  total  stop  to  the  disease. 

I  have  thus  reported  to  you,  more  in  detail  perhaps  than  roc 
required^  my  observations  on  the  medicinal  eflecu  of  thr  h«« 
mulus.  My  experience  of  them,  you  will  have  perceivfd,  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  one  Hind  of  disease,  and  to  only  two 
form's  of  the  medicine;  hut  1  have  sufficiently  convinced  myself 
of  its  powers  to  be  induced  to  employ  it  iu  other"  case%  espe* 
cially  in  such  as  you  have  recommended  it  to  be  used  in  yow 
treatise.—!  am,,  dear  Sir, 

•  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  Matov. 
Concluding  Observation. 

I  have  now,  adds  Mr.  Freake,  for  nearly  six  years  past,  ad- 
ministered the  lupulus  in  a  variety  of  diseases,  and  I  can  with 
confidence  assert  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  medicine.  I  have  not 
preserved  an  account  of  all  the  trials  1  have  made  of  it,  bat  I 
think  1  should  be  correct  in  asserting,  that  it  has  afforded  a  core 
in  more  than  one-half  of  the  eases  in  which  I  have  given  it, 

"  The  humulus  lupulus,*'  says  Chambers,  "  appears  to  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  year 
1534.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  English  statute  book  1554, 
t».  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  chap.  5.  And 
by  an  act  of  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  king  James  the  First, 
anno  1603,  chap.  18,  it  appears  that  hops  were  then  prodeced 
in  abundance  in  England/'  He  also  says,  "  in  the  spring  time, 
"while  the  bud  is  yet  tender,  the  tops  of  the  plant  being  cat 
off,  and  boiled,  are  eaten  like  asparagus,  and  found  very  whole* 
some  and  effectual  to  loosen  the  body ;  the  heads  and  tendrils 
ate  good  to  purify  the  blood  in  the, scurvy,  and  most  cutaneous 
'  diseases.  Decoctions  of  the  flowers  and  syrup  thereof  are  of  nsa 
against  pestilential  fevers.  Jvleps  and  apozems  are  also  prepared 
with  hops,  for  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  affections,  and 
to  promote  the  menses*  A  pillow  stuffed  with  hopv  and  had 
under  the  head!  u  said  to  procure  sleep  in  fevers  attended  with, 
§  p>ljrlam.w 
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Wmkm  Coles,  herbarist,  in  his  History  of  Plants,  pub- 
fished  in  1667,  relating  the  virtues  of  hops,  says:  "  They 
are  good  to  cleanse  the  kidneys  from  gravel,  and  to  provoke 
urine ;  they  likewise  open  obstructions  of  the  liver  and  spleen, 
cleanse  the  blood,  and  loosen  the  belly ;  and  as  they  cleanse  tho 
blood,  so  consequently  they  help  to  cure  eruptions  of  the  skin. 
Be  also  says,  half  a  drachm  .of  the  seeds  powdered,  and  taken 
in  drink,  will  kill  worms,"  and  adds,  that  "  the  expressed  juice 
will  cure  tho  jaundice." 

Dr.  Brookes  in  his  Dispensatory,  published  in  1753,  speaks 
thus  of  the  lupulus:  "  Lupulus,  hops,  the  leaves.  Thejr 
lelp  digestion,  open  obstructions  of  the  viscera,  especially  tho 
spleen,  promote  urine,  and  loosen  the  belly ;  they  are  good  in 
the  hypochondriac  passion,  the  scurvy,  and  diseases  of  the  skin, 
if  given  49  an  alterative  in  whey  or  broths.  The  depurated  juice 
may  be  given  from  two  to  four  ounces,  the  decoction  of  the  tops 
from  one  to  two  band  fa  Is,  and  half  a  drachm  of  the  seeds  maj 
]>e  given  against  worms." 

Or.  Lewis,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Dispensatory,  speak- 
ing of  hops,  says :  "  These  are  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  the 
strong  bitters,  though  rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal  pus* 
poses.  Their  principal  consumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  preserve  from  undergoing  the  acetous  and'  putrefactive  fer- 
.  mentations,  render  less  glutinous,  and  dispose  to  pass  off  more 
freely  by  urine.  The  odour  of  hops  hung  in  a  bed  has  been  said 
to  induce  sleep  after  opium  had  failed." 

In  his  Materia  Medica  the  same  learned  author  says :  "  Hops 
have  a  very  bitter  taste,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of  the  other 
strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  and  aro- 
matic flavour.  They  give  out  their  virtue  by  maceration,  with- 
out heat,  both  to  rectified  and  proof  spirit,  and  by  warm  infu- 
sion to  water ;  to  cold  water  they  impart  little,  though  mace- 
rated in  it  for  many  hours.  The  extracts  obtained  both  by  wBm 
tery  and  spirituous  menstrua,  particularly  by  the  latter,  are  very 
elegant  balsamic  bitters,  and  promise  to  be  applicable  to  valuable 
purposes  in  medicine,  though  the  hop  is  at  present  scarcely  re- 
garded as  a  medicinal  article,  and  scarcely  otherwise  used  than 
for  the  preserving  of  malt  liquor?,  which,  by  the  super-addition 
of  this  balsamic  aperient  diuretic  bitter,  become  less  mucilagi- 
nous, more  detergent,  more  disposed  to  pass  off  by  mine,  an4 
}4  general  more  salubrious*" 
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Dr.  Motherby  says:  "The  scaly  beads  of  hops  hare  a  hitter, 
irann,  aromatic  taste;  they  give  out  thdr  virtue  to  spirit,  both 
proof  and  rectified,  by  maceration,  without  heat;  and  to  water 
by  warm  infusion.  The  extract  obtained  from  the  spirituous 
tincture  is  an  elegant  bitter.  The  Spaniards  boil  a  powod  of  hop 
roots  in  a  gallon  of  water  to  six  pints,  and  drink  half  a  pnt  of 
the  decoction,  whilst  in  bed,  every  morning.  This  they  do  la 
Care  the  laes  venerea." 

Dr.  Cullen,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  materia  medica,  observes, 
that  "  the  hop  is  a  pretty  strong  bitter  with  a  slight  aroma." 
He  adds,  "  from  good  authority  I  know  that  in  Spain  it  b  usei 
as  a  sudorific,  to  banish  the  remains  of  the  venereal  diseaae." 

Herophilus  Lobbius  attributes  to  the  hop  a  lithontriptk  power, 
and  says,  that  by  a  decoction  of  it,  he  has  softened  the  hardest 
urinary  calculi ;  and  Darelius  assures  us  that  half  a  pint,  or  a 
irhole  pint  of  decoction  of  hops,  drunk  in  the  morning,  pos- 
sesses much  virtue  as  an  anthelmintic." 

As  far  as  my  own  experience  reaches,  the  hop  merits  every 
attention  from  the  practitioner,  in  consumption,  all  disorders 
arising  from  weakness  of  the  prima  via,  gout,  and  espemly  caL 
colons  complaints. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Extract  op  Hop.    (Extractum  Hamuli.) 

Take  of  hops,  half  a  pound; 

■  water,  boiling,  a  gallon: 

Boil  down  to  four  pints ;  strain  the  hot  liquor,  and  evaporate  it 
to  a  proper  consistence. 

The  dose  is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  made  into  pills,  to  be 
taken  three  times  a  day ;  sometimes  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  tu 
yowder,  is  added,  which  readers  it  a  better  tonic 

Tincture  or  Hop.    (Tinctura  Humnli.) 

Take  of  hops,  five  ounces ; 

■  proof  spirit,  two  pints: 
Macerate  for  fourteen  days,  and  strain. 

The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  in  a  little  cinnamon  water  four  times 
a  day.  Pills  with  the  extract  may  be  taken  along  with  it 
"  These  were  introduced  into  the  New  London  Pbanaacopem," 
says  Dr.  Powels,  "  as  being  supposed  to  possess  both  a  sedative 
and  tonic  power." 
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WHITE  BRYONY  ROOT. 

BRYONIA  ALBA. 


Glass  XTll.  Dicecia.    Order  X.  Syngenesia. 

J£ssent.  Gen.  Char.      Male  flower—  Calyx  five-toothed:   CoroUm 
parted :  Filaments  three.     Female  flower— Calyx  five-toothed :  CoroUm 
five-parted :  Stylet  three-cleft :  Berry  sub-globular,  many-seeded. 

Sr£C  Char.    Leaves  palmate,  rough,  with  dots  oo  both  sides. 


DESCRIPTION. 
JL  he  stems  twist  round  bushes,  and  shoot  out  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  teoidrilled.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  diminishing  to  the  top 
gradually,  and  are  palmated.  Lobes  pointed,  irregularly  toothed, 
standing  upon  long  footstalks.  Flowers  of  a  yellow  green,  from 
the  aue  of  the  leaves,  striped  with  green  reins,  producing  male 
and  female'  flowers  on  the  same  branches.  Germen  beneath, 
Conspicuous,  turning  to  a  bright  red  berry. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  common  in  woods  and  hedges,  flowering 
ia  May  and  Jane. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

White  bryony  root  is  a  strong  rough  purgative,  which  is 
thrown  out  of  our  dispensatory  ;  it  has  a  nauseous,  bitter,  acrid 
taste,  but  loses  part  of  its  acrimony  by  drying*  It  contains  bom 
gummous  and  resinous  principles.  Cartbeuser  says,  aa  oance 
contains  about  half  an  .ounce  of  gummous  and  half  a  drachm  of 
resinous  principles ;  that  both  are  purgative,  but  the  resioomi 
part  the  most  so.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  hydragogne 
purge  in  dropsies ;  and  Dr.  Sydenham  has  recommended  it  much 
In  maniacal  disorders,  to  the  quantity  of  a  drachm  of  its  powder, 
in  a  gill  of  milk  ;  or  an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of  it  in  a  gS 
of  white  wine ;  the  dose  in  substance  is  from  a  scruple  to  a 
drachm.  '  The  infusion  is  milder  than  the  root  in  substance;  and 
Dr.  Lewis  says,  that  an  extract  prepared  by  water  acts  mora 
mildly,  and  with  greater  safety,  than  the  root  itself ;  given  from 
half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  it  proves  a  gentle  purgative,  and 
likewise  operates  powerfully  by  urine. 

It  is  said  also  to  cure  epilepsy  *  and  rheumatism. 

The  bryony  root  may  be  procured  in  Co?ent  Garden,  and  at 
an  external  application  1  have  seen  great  good  result  in  cases  of 
gout,  rheumatism,  aqd  paralytic  affections.  The  root  is  scrapes! 
with  a  knife;  and  the  scrapings,  which  feel  like  soap,  h  to  be 
rubbed  over  the  affected  parts  once  a  day.  Immediately  a  sense 
of  tingling  is  felt,  like  nettles,  which  soon  goes  off:  and  this 
mild  rubefacient  i  bare  found  also  do  good  in  cases  of  fwthmi| 
rubbed  over  the  chest,  and  pleuritic  affections. 

•i  i 

•  ArnoMm4eVilUNo?a.  Breo.  Pract«b.  Lett. 
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CRACK   WILLOW- 

SALIX  FRAGILIS. 


Ckus  XXII.  Dioscia.    Order  II.  Diaodria. 

£i»rt.  Gnr.  Cbab.  If  ale  (Lower— Catkin  squamous :  CoroUm  none :  Nee- 
tariferow  Glands.  Female  flower — Catkin  squamona:  Corolla  nonet 
&<vfe  bifid:  Capsule  one- celled,  two-Talked:  Sewipappou*. 

8p«c  Chaw.  Leaves  serrated,  smooth,  ovate-lanceolate:  Petiobu  with 
glandular  teeth.  _____ 

DESCRIPTION. 

A.  L4RSI8H  tree,  covered  with  a  gray  wrinkled  bark.  Leaves 
long,  narrow,  lance-shaped,  serrated,  on  footstalks.  Flowers 
inconspicuous,  seeds  numerous,  crowned  with  a  simple  hairj 
pappus. 

HISTORY. 

This  tree,  which  grows  in  hcdgi*  and  about  the  banks  of 
river*  in  several  parts  of  England,  is  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  species  of  willow  by  the  readiness  with  which  it 
breaks  at  the  year's  shoot  last  made  upon  being  slightly  struck 
with  the  finger;  and  hence  the  name  Jragilis.  It  flowers  in 
April  and  May. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Dr.  WoodriUe  says,  that  the  bark  of  the  branches  of  thntrei 
manifests  a  considerable  degree  of  bitterness  to  the  taste,  sad  is 
also  astringent ;  hence  it  has  been  thought  a  good  substitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  upon  trial  is  found  to  stop  the  pa. 
Toxysms  of  intermittents,  and  it  is  likewise  recommended  in  otkr 
case*  as  a  good  tonic  The  bark  of  several  of  the  other  willow 
possess  similar  properties;  as  the 

COMMON  WHITE  WILLOW. 

SALIX  ALBA. 

Srac.  Cbar.    Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate,  seriated,  lUkjonfaotbsife: 
Lowest  serraturts  glandular:  Stigma  bipartite. 

HI8TORT. 

Native  of  Britain ;  found  in  woods  and  moist  meadows; 
flowers  in  April  and  May. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

According  to  Dr.  Closs,  the  bark  of  this  tree  has  cored  mij 
cases  of  intermittents,  and  bad  scorbutic  humours,  giren  in  the 
dose  of  a  scruple  every  three  hours ;  and  in  some  places  tfef 
covered  their  sick  labouring  inder  any  kind  of  fever  wits  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  and  so  cure  them,  Haller  says  that  lie  ktf 
ordered  a  decoction  of  this  bark  for  a  bath  to  dip  wctUjo- 
fants  in,  and  with  much  success. 

ALMOND-LEAVED  WILLOW. 

SALIX  AMYGDALINA. 

»>ac.  Cbab.     Stamens  three:   Leaves  ovate,  oblique,  serrated,  ■"** 
Qermens  pedkeUed :  Stipules  very  large. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  in  moist  places,  in  osier  grounds  woe* 
times,  but  not  common,  being  a  bad  osier.    This  shrub,  far  it 
never  becomes  a  tree,  flowers  in  April  and  May* 
MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Gleditsch  says  that  the  bark  of  this  willow  has  an  agree* 
taste,  and  that  he  prefers  it  to  quassia  and  bark,  even  for  «*• 
cure  of  gangrene. 
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BAY-LEAVED  WILLOW. 

SALIX  PENTANDRIA. 

Spec.  Cha*.    Stamens  five:  Leave*  elliptic-lanceolate,  crennlate,  smooth: 
Petioles  cofered  with  glands:  Qermens  smooth,  snb*sessile. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  a  shrub,  flowering  in  May  and  June. 
This  furnishes  the  best  down,  which,  mixed  with  one-third  cot- 
ton, answer  all  the  purposes  of  that  article.    It  is  used  like  fea- 
thers for  beds. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Gnnz  (Diss,  bins  de  Cortice  Salicis,  Lips.  1772,)  has  pub- 
lished two  dissertations  to  prove  the  preference  of  this  bark 
over  that  from  Peru.  It  has  a  fine  perfume ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  trunk  of  this  tree  is  not  so  subject  to  rot  as  the  other  kinds. 


GREAT  ROUND-LEAVED  WILLOW. 

SALIX    CAPRiEA. 

Spec.  Char.     Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  nodulated,  beneath  to* 
snentose:  Stipules  sublimate :  Capsules  ventricose. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain,  grows  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height, 
in  woods ;  flowering  in  April. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  same  tonic  power  resides  in  this  bark  as  in  the  other 
willows,  and  has  been  substituted  for  the  cinchona.  Mr.  White 
says,  since  the  introduction  of  the  willow  bark  into  practice,  at 
the  Bath  City  Infirmary  and  Dispensary,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bark,  not  less  than  twenty  pounds  a  year  have  been  saved  to  each 
charity,  and  an  equal  advantage  obtained,  which  circumstance 
will  render  it  a  very  valuable  article  to  all  hospitals,  where  much 
bark  is  required. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  ably  written  on  the  Cortex  salicis  latifo- 
lie,  or  Broad-leaved  willow  bark.  Probably  the  barks  of  most 
of  the  willows  possess  great  medicinal  virtues. 
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MISTLETOE. 

VISCUM  ALBUM. 


Clan  XXII.  Dioecla.    Order  IV.  Tetraiidria. 

JSobekt.  Got.  Char.  Male  flower—  &ty*  four-parted:  CtroRi  aoaa 
FiUmtcntt  none :  Jnthert  adhere  to  the  calyx.  Female  flower—  Gdjpi 
four-leaved,  above  t  Corolla  noae :  Srjfef  aooe :  Jfenry  ooe-oeeded :  Sad 
tailed. 

flpac.  Char.    Stem  dichotomoos :  Leaves  in  pain. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Ibis  is  a  parasitical  plant,  like  a  large  bush.   The  brandies  art 
regularly  dichotomous.     Leaves  ending  blunt,  in  pairs,  sessile, 
striated,  entire.     Berry  white,  smooth,  globular,  clustered,  con- 
taining one  fleshy  seed. 

HISTORY. 
This  plant  grows  on  various  kinds  of  trees,  producing  its 
flowers  in  May,  but  its  berries  remain  throughout  the  whiter. 
This  singular  parasitical  plaut  is  found  on  apjJe  trees,  also  on  ibe 
pear,  hawthorn,  sen  ice,  oak,  hazel,  maple,  ash  lime-tree,  wfl» 
low,  elm.  homboarn,  &c. 

The  viscum  should  be  separated  from  (he  oak  about  Christmas, 
then  gradually  dried.    It  is  afterwards  to  be  ground  into  a  ins 
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powder ;  which  ought  to  be  confined  in  a  bottle,  and  kept  in  a 
situation  where  both  light  and  air  are  excluded,  as  the  admission 
of  either  tends  to  deprire  this  Yegetable  of  its  natural  efficacy. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Instances  of  the  efficacy  of  the  yiscus  quercmus  in  epilepsy 
are  published  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  Lemnius,  Loseke, 
Hannes,  Koekjerer,  Cole,  Pliny,  Swieten,  Pfdndel,  Borellus, 
Boyle,  Colbach,  Baier,  Cartheuser,  and  Hartmann. 

We  are  also  informed,  that  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill  and  Dr. 

Gilbert  Thomson  employed  this  medicine  with  great  success  in 

the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  and  my  learned  friend  Dr.  Willan  has  ex. 

x  perienced  the  utility  of  this  plant  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease. 

The  learned  Dr.  Frazer  has  had  equal  success  with  this  plant, 
and  published  his  experience  in  an  ingenious  work  entitled  "  On 
£pilepsy,  and  the  Use  of  the  Viscus  Quercinus  (Mistletoe  of 
the  Oak),  in  the  Cure  of  that  Disease.'9 
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NUTMEG  TRJEE. 

MYRISTICA  MOSCHATA. 


Clots  XXI.  Monoecia.     Order  X.  Svngenesia. 
Emeht.  Gbw.  Cha*.    Male  flower—  Calyx  three-cleft :  Corolla  none:  A- 
then  adhering  about  the  upper  part  of  the  filament.     Female  I 
Calyx  three-cleft :  Corolla  none :  Style  very  short :  Stigma  bifid : 
'  drupaceous. 
Spec.  Char.    Lcapc*  lanceolate :  Fruit  smooth. 


m— 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  tree  reaching  thirty  feet.  Leaves  elliptical,  pointed,  om- 
dulated,  nerved,  alternate,  on  long  footstalks,  above  of  a  bright 
green,  beneath  paler,  flowers  small.  Fruit  round  or  oval,  a 
drupe,  splitting  into  two  ?alves,  which  discovers  the  mace,  which 
has  a  reticulated  appearanae,  and  divides  into  three  portions, 
which  closely  invest  a  slender  shell  containing  the  seed,  or  nut- 
meg. 

HISTORY. 

The  tree  which  furnishes  this  elegant  spice 'is  a  native  of 
the  Molucca  islands.    It  is  not,  however,  cultivated  in  any  of 
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fkem  except  Bauda,  from  which  all  Europe  has  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  mace  and  nutmeg.  The  entire  fruit  is  about  the 
size  or  a  peach,  and  is  marked  with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  The 
external  covering  is  smooth,  fleshy,  and  bitter.  As  the  fruit 
ripens,  this  hursts,  and  discloses  the  mace,  which  is  an  oily  mem* 
1  branous  pulp,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  aromatic  flavour,  di- 
vided into  narrow  branched  slips.  Within  the  mace  is  inclosed 
toe  hut,  which  consists  of  a  brown,  thin,  hard  shell,  and  a  fatty 
perenchymatous  kernel,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  fruit  is  gathered 
three  times  a  year.  The  external  covering  is  separated  on  the 
ipdt,  and  the  mace  and  nut  carried  home,  where  they  are  care- 
fully dried  in  the  sun.  After  they  are  dried,  the  nutmegs  are 
dipt  in  lime  water,  and  the  mace  is  sprinkled  with  salt  Water, 
probably  to  preserve  them  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Mace,  by  drying,  acquires  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  When 
good  it  is  flexible,  thin,  oily,  of  a  deep  colour,  has  a  strong, 
agreeable  smell,  and  an  aromatic,  bitterish  acrid  taste.  When 
brittle^  divided  into  fewer  slips,  of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  co- 
lour; and  of  little  smell,  it  is  to  be  rejected. 

Nutmegs  are  oval,  flattened  at  both  ends,  of  a  gray  brown 
colour^  and  reticularly  furrowed  on  the  outside,  of  a  yellow  co* 
lour  within,  variegated  with  brown  undulating  lines,  solid,  hard, 
unctuous  to  the  feel,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife ;  and  have  a 
balsamic  smell,  and  agreeable  aromatic  taste.  The  small  round 
nutmegs  are  better ,  than  the  large  oval  ones ;  and  they  should 
have  a  strong  smell  and  taste,  and  should  neither  be  worm-eaten, 
musty,  nor  variegated  with  black  lines.  Their  activity  is,  how- 
ever,  confined  to  the  dark-coloured  veins,  which  are  not  apt  to 
be  worm-eaten. 

Volatile  oil  of  nutmeg. — By  distillation,  nutmegs  yield  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  essential  oil,  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,   . 
lighter  than  water,  and  possessing  the  aromatic  taste  and  smell 
in  an  eminent  degree.    In  doses  of  a  few  drops,  it  is  a  powerful 
carminative  and  stomachic. 

Expressed  oil  of  mace. — Nutmegs  also  yield  by  expression  a 
considerable  quantity  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which,  on  cooling, 
acquires  a  sebaceous  consistence.  They  are  first  beaten  to  a 
soft  paste  in  a,  warm  mortar,  then  inclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  ex- 
posed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  and  squeezed  in  a  press,  of 
which  the  plates  have  been  heated. 

It  is  a  mixture  of  the  volatile  oil  on  which  their  flavour  de- 
3h  S 
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ad  of  a  fixed  oil,  of  a  waste  colour,  without  taste  or 
awl  at  tbe  properties  which  characterize  k  depend  on  tat 
preseace  of  ike  volatile  oil,  the  dt  noamnation  of  fixed  oa,  appaei 
to  it  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  is  leaf  correct  than  that  of  ex. 
prtssul  oil,  giten  to  it  by  the  other  cofleges,  froam  the  ssaaacr 
of  its  preparation 

la  tbe  shops  we  meet  with  three  sorts  of  anctaoa 
called  oil  of  mace,  though  reallj  expressed  frosa  the 
The  best  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  ia  stoae  jars  ;  this  a 
of  a  thick  consistence,  of  the  coloar  of  mace,  aad  aa  agveeafait 
fragrant  smelL.  The  second  sort,  which  is  paler  coloured,  aad 
mach  iaferior  in  qoalitj,  comes  from  Hollaed,  ia  sofid  masses, 
generally  flat,  aad  of  a  square  figure.  The  third,  which  is  the 
worst  of  all,  and  usually  called  common  oil  of  mace,  is  aa  ar- 
tificial composition  of  suet,  palm  oil,  aad  the  like,  iaroered 
with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 

Both  mace  and  nutmegs  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  anv 
made  spices,  than  as  articles  of  medicine.  From  the  esseaosl 
oil  they  contain,  they  are  beating  aad  stimulating  ;  and  they  am 
added  toother  medicines  for  the  sake  of  their  agreeable  1 


PREPARATION. 

SriaiT  of  Nutmeg.    (Spiritus  Nucis  Moschata?,  oJim  Aqma 

Nucis  Moschate.) 

Take  of  braised  nutmegs,  two  ounces ; 

■  proof  spirit,  a  gallon ; 

.  water,  sufficient  to  prevent  burning  : 

Distil  off  a  gaUon. 

This  is  used  to  take  off  the  bad  flaronr  of  medicine,  aad  a  a 
grateful  cordiaL 
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CHIAN   or   CYPRUS 
TURPENTINE  TREE. 

PISTACIA  TEREBINTHUS. 


Class  XXII.  Dioecia.    Order  V.  Pentandria. 
EsaEWf .  Gem.  Char.    Male  flower— An  anient :  Calyx  five-cleft :  Corollm 

nane.     Female  flower— Calyx  three- cleft:   Corolla  none:    Styles  two: 

Drupe  one-seeded. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  unequally  pinnate :  Leaflets  ovato-lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION.  ^ 

A  largish  tree.  Leaves  pinnated.  Pinnae  opposite,  in  pairs, 
ending  in  an  odd  one.  Pinnae  entire,  elliptic.  Flower  incon- 
spicuous. 

HISTORY. 

,  The  tree  which  yields  the  Chian  turpentine  grows  in  India, 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  south  of  Europe ;  but  the  turpentine 
is  principally  collected  in  the  islands  of  Chios  and  Cyprus,  by 
wounding  the  tree.  It  does  not  differ  from  the  other  turpen- 
tines in  any  thing  material,  except  in  its  price. 
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MASTICH    TREE, 

PISTACIA  LENTISCUS. 


Class  XXII.  Dicecia.     Order  V.  PentaDdria. 
Essemt.  Gbn.  Char.    Same  as  the  last. 
Srsx,  Char,    Leaves  abruptly  pinnated :  Pintut  lanceolate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  tree  rises  only  ten  or  twelve  feet     Leave*  alternate, 
composed  of  several  pairs  of  pinnae,  ending  abrupt.     Footstalk 
winged.    Flowers  inconspicuous. 

HISTORY. 
This  species  is  a  native  of  the  same  countries  with  the  former. 
The  resin  is  obtained  principally  in  the  island  of  Chios,  by  making 
transverse  incisions  into  the  tree,  and  allowing  the  juice  to 
harden.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  small,  yellowish,  semi-transparent, 
brittle  grains ;  of  a  smooth  and  shining  fracture,  softening  when 
chewed,  fusible,  burning  with  a  pleasant  smell,  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  fixed  oils.  Neumann 
found  that,  during  digestion  with  alcohol,  a  portion  separates, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  though  in  appearance  resinous,  amounting 
to  about  one-tenth  of  the  mastich,  and  analogous  to  caoutchouc, 
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It  is  a  common  practice  with  the  Turkish  women  to  chew  this 
resin,  especially  in  the  morning,  not  only  to  render  their  breath 
more  agreeable,  but  to  whiten  the  teeth,  and  strengthen  the 
gums ;  they  also  mix  it  with  their  fragrant  waters,  and  burn  it 
with  other  odoriferous,  substances  in  the  way  of  fumigation. 

As  a  medicine,  ^mastich  is  considered  to  be  a  mild  corroborant 
and  astringent ;  and  as  possessing  a  b^lsatyfc  power,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  haemoptysis,  proceeding  from  ulceration,  fluor 
albus,  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in  diarrhoeas  and  internal 
ulcers  ♦.  Chewing  this  drug  has  likewise  been  said  to  have  been 
of  use  in  pains  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  in  some  catarrhal 
complaints ;  it  is  now,  however,  seldom  used,  either  externally 
or  internally. 

The  lentisci  lignum,  or  wood  of  this  tree,  is  received  into  the 
materia  medica  of  some  of  the  f6reign  pharmacopoeias,  and  is 
highly  extolled  in  dyspeptic,  gouty,  hemorrhagic,  and  dysen- 
teric affections  f . 


*  Degner  (De  Dysenteria,  p.  201,)  gave  it  successfully  in  these  com- 
plaints, in  doses  of  ten  grains  to  a  scrapie,  both  in  substance  and  in  the 
way  of  emulsion. 

+  See  Ephem.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  S.  A.  9, 10.  Obs.  1&.  where  it  is  dig* 
aified  with  the  title  of  vegetable  annua  potable. 
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CASCARILLA, 

CLUTIA    ELUTERIA. 


Class  XXII.  Dicecia.     Order  V.  Pentandria. 
EtitNT.  Gbn.  Char.     Male  (Lower— Calyx  five-leaved :   CorolU  ftve-pe- 

tailed.    Female  flower— Calyx  feve-leaved :  Corolla  five-petalled :  Stjk* 

three:  Capsule  three-celled  :  Seed  one. 
Spec,  Char.    Leavei  cordate-lanced. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  tert  small  tree.    Leaves  alternate,  on  long  footstalks,  em. 
tire,  lanceolate,  elongated  towards  the  point.    Flowers  in  spikes, 
inconspicuous.    Corolla  white.  * 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  the  Bahama  islands,  flowers  in  August  Dr.  Wood* 
Tille,  with  his  natural  acumen,  has  pointed  out  this  as  the  source 
of  our  cascarilla,  instead  of  the  croton ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
both  may  produce  barks  of  the  same,  as  Dr.  Wright,  of  Jamaica, 
says,  that  the  croton  produces  the  cascarilla,  or  what  is  called 
eluteria  of  the  shops. 
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SARSAPARILLA. 

SMILAX  SARSAPARILLA. 


'Cta*t  XXll.  Dioecia.     Order  VI.  Hexandria. 
Bbeht.  Geh.  Char.        Male  flower— Cafyx  six-leaved  :    Corollm  none. 
'Female  flower— 'Gs/ar  six-leaved:   Corolla  nonet   Style*  three:   Berry 

three-celled  t  Seed*  (wo. 
Spbc.  Char.    Stem  spiny,  angular :  Leaves  unarmed,  ovaie-mucronate  be- 
hind, three-nerved. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Stalks  three  or  four  feet,  climbing,  trailing,  slender.    Leaves 
round-orate,  pointed,  alternate.    Tendrils  in  pairs  from  the  pe- 
duncle of  the  leaf.    Flowers  small,  of  a  pale  yellow,  arising  on 
long  peduncles  from  the  alae  of  the  leares. 

HISTORY, 

Native  of  America,  flowering  in  July  and  August.    The  sar« 
saparilla  is  brought  to  us  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  it  has 
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a  mild,  bitterish,  and  glutinous  taste,  aot  at  all  disagreeable. 
This  root  consists  of  one,  hejd,  from  which  a  great  Dumber  of 
long  strings,  or  small  roots,  go  off:  it  is  these  small  roots,  aboat 
the  thickness  of  a  goose  quill,  that  are  only  esteemed  ia  this 
country ;  though  Dr.  Hovius,  a  physician  of  great  practice  at 
Amsterdam,  affirms,  that  he  has  found  the  bulbous,  or  thick 
part,  more  effectuel  than  the  small  fibrous. 

MEDICAL  USE.  , 
This  root  was  first  introduced  into  practice  between  the  year 
1560  and  1670,  at  which  time  its  decoction  was  looked  upon  at 
an  effectual  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea;  it  kept 
its  reputation  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  last,  somehow  or 
other,  it  fell  into  disrepute  in  this  country,  and  was  scarce  ever 
used  for  many  years,  till  a  few  years  ago  that  it  began  to  regain 
its  reputation  upon  its  being  discovered  to  be  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  decoctions  used  at  Lisbon  for  the  cure  of  thp  vene- 
real disease.  At  present,  strong  decoctions  of  it,  made  wfth 
three  ounces  of  the  root  to  a  quart  of  water,  are  much  used  ■ 
the  cure  of  these  disorders :  however,  we  seldom  or  never  trust 
to  these  decoctions  alone,  but  only  use  them  along  with  mer- 
curials; or  after  patients  have  gone  through  a  course  of  mer- 
cury, to  carry  off  any  remains  of  the'  distemper,  or  of  the  mer- 
cury, that  may  be  in  the  blood.  It  is  common  to  add  a  satiB 
quantity  of  the  antimonial  wine  (to  the  quantity  of  from  thirty 
to  sixty  drops  to  the  quart)  to  t^ese  decoctions,  which  inc 
their  operation  as  diaphoretics,  and  is  believed  to  incn 
efficacy.  These  decoctions  are  not  only  used  in  Tenereal  i 
but  are  found  to  be  of  great  use.  in  purifying  the  blood,  and  re- 
solving obstructions  in  scorbutic  and  screphulous  cases,  and  k 
cutaneous  eruptions  and  many  other  diseases.  I  hare  known 
two  obstinate  swellings  that  had  resisted  the  effect  of  other  re- 
medies for  above  twelve  months,  cured  by  drinking  a  quart  of 
decoction  of  this  kind  daily  for  some  weeks.  Decoctions  of 
sarsaparilla  ought  te  be  made  fresh  every  day,  for  they  very 
soon  become  quite  foetid,  and  unfit  for  use,  sometimes  in  lav 
than  twenty-four  hoars  in  warm  weather.  Three  ounces  of  the 
root  should  be  used  for  making  a  quart  of  the  decoction;  tat 
root,  after  being  well  bruised,  ought  to  be  put  in  a  proper  ves- 
sel, and  three  pints  of  boiling  water  poured  over  it,  and  Jet 
stand  for  a  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  liquor,  with  the  sar- 
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saparilla,  ought  to  be  boiled  down  to  a  quart,  and  then  strained 
through  a  cloth  for  use.  From  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  this  decoc- 
tion ought  to  be  drunk  daily.  A  little  liquorice  root,  or  cinna. 
mon,  or  sassafras,  may  be  added  to  the  decoction  immediately 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire ;  or  a  little  cinnamon  water  may 
be  added  to  it  after  it  has  been  strained  through  a  cloth,  to  make 
it  more  agreeable. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla.    ( Decoct um  Sarsaparillae.) 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  cut,  six  ounces ; 

■  of  distilled  water,  eight  pints : 

After  maceratiog  for  two  hours,  with  a  heat  about  196°,  then 
take  out  the  root,  and  bruise  it;  add  it  again  to  the  liquor,  and 
macerate  it  for  two  hours  longer;  then  boil  down  the  liquor  to 
four  pints,  and  strain  it.  The  dose  is  from  four  ounces  to  half 
a  pint,  or  more,  daily. 

Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsaparilla;    (Decoctum  Sarsapa- 
rillae Compositum.) 

Take  of  sarsaparilla  root,  cut  and  bruised,  six  ounces ; 

■  of  the  bark  of  sassafras  root, 

■  of  the  shavings  of  guaiac  wood, 

■  of  liquorice  root,  aa  ounce  of  each  ; 

of  the  bark  of  mezereon  root,  three  drachms ; 

of  distilled  water,  ten  pints : 

Digest  with  a  gentle  beat  for  six  hours,  then  boil  down  the  liquor 
to  a  half  (or  fire  pints),  adding  the  bark  of  the  mezereon  root 
towards  the  end  of  the  boiling.  Strain  off  the  liquor.  The  dose 
is  the  same  as  the  last,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
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CHINESE   SMIL4X. 

SMILAX   CHINA. 


Class  XXII.  Dicecia.     Order  VI.  Hexandria- 
Essekt.  Gmw.  Char.     Male  flower— Calyx  six-leaved :  CmOm  nooe.   Fe- 
male flower—  Calyx  six-leaved :  Corolla  none;  Styks  three :  Berry  three- 
celled :  Scrds  two. 
Spec.  Char.     Stem  prickly,  roundish:   Leaves  unarmed,   ovaie-coidafr, 
five-nerved.  

DESCRIPTION. 

Stems  long,  slender,  woody,  climbing,  furnished  with  daspen. 
Leaves  -  smooth,  pointed,  five-nerved,  on  winged  footstalks. 
Flowers  in  clusters,  white,  upon  a  slender  common  footstalk, 
arising  from  the  axillae  of  the  leaves. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Jamaica,  flowering  in  August. 

MEDICAt  VIRTUES. 
Ordered  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  last,  'and  supposed  to 
have  similar  virtues,  though  in  rather  an  inferior  degree. 
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JUNIPER. 

JUNIPERUS  COMMUNIS. 


CImsm  XXII.  Picecim.    Order  XII.  Monadelphia. 

Emkwt.  Gem.  Chab.  Male  flower— Coiyx  an  anient,  scaly :  CorolUt  none : 
SUtmhut  three.  Female  flower— £a/y*  three-parted :  Petals  three :  Styls$ 
three:  Berry  three-seeded, 

Spbc  Char.    Leaves  tcrnate,  patent,  mncronate :  Berry  longer. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A.  shrub  three  or  four  feet  high*  Leaves  numerous,  long, 
narrow,  pointed,  of  a  deep  green,  standing  three  together,  with* 
out  footstalks.    Flowers  Inconspicuous. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  Britain ;  an  evergreen  growing  on  heaths,  flower* 
ing  in  May ;  also  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  berries  are 
chiefly  brought  from  Holland  and  from  Italy.  The  Italian  ber- 
ries are  in  general  reckoned  the  best.  Juniper-berries  have  a 
strong,  not  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  sweet  taste, 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  much  bruised,  is  followed  by 
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a  bitterish  one.   Their  predominant  constituents  are  essential  oB, 
and  a  sweet  mucilaginous  matter. 

MEDICAL  USE. 
To  the  oil  they  are  indebted  for  their  stimulating  carminative, 
diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  properties.  They  are  most  commonly 
used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  as  a  diuretic  drink  in  dropsy.  Tie 
essential  oil  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  It  possesses  tke 
same  properties  in  a  higher  degree,  and  imparts  them  to  ardent 
spirits.  The  peculiar  flavour  and  well  known  diuretic  effects  of 
Hollands,  are  owing  to  the  oil  of  juniper.  The  decoction  and 
extract  are  very  inert  preparations. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  the  same  essential  oil;  there* 
fore  an  infusion  of  the  tops  is  likewise  diuretic  The  wood, 
also,  was  formerly  officinal.  In  warm  countries  a  resin  exudes 
from  the  juniper  tree.  It  is  called  sandarac,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  pounce,  used  by  schoolmasters,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  mastich.  It  is  not  a  pure  resin,  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Giese,  about  one  fiftn  of  it  is  not  soluble  in  water,  or  in  alco- 
hol, but  in  ether,  resembling  in  these  respects  copal. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  juniper. berries  in  many  hydropical  affec- 
tions, we  have  various  relations  by  physicians  of  great  authority, 
as  Du  Vemey,  Hoffman,  Boerhaave,  and  hk  illustrious  com- 
mentator baron  Van  Swieteu,  &c.  Authors,  however,  seem  not 
to  be  perfectly  agreed  which  preparation  of  the  juniper  is  most 
efficacious ;  many  prefer  the  rob  or  inspissated  decoction ;  but 
Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  this  is  an  inert  medicine,  alleging  that 
the  essential  oil  must  be  almost  entirely  dissipated  by  the  boil- 
ing; for  \o  this  oil,  which  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  turpen- 
tine, only  of  a  more  agreeable  odoor,  he  thinks  all  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  the  different  parts  "of  juniper  are  to  be  referred. 
Hoffman,  on  the  contrary,  strongly  recommends  the  rob,  and 
declares  it  to  be  of  great  use  in  debility  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines ;  and  he  experienced  it  to  be  particularly  serviceable  to 
such  old  people  as  are  subject  to  these  disorders,  or  labour  under 
a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  urinary  excretion :  from  hence 
it  appears  that  the  berries  still  retain  medicinal  powers,  though 
deprived  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  the  essential  oil  *.     But  as 


♦  Vna  Swtetea  prescribed  the  following  formal*  t  ft.  rob.  hacc  jni». 
Jii  dilue  in  aqua  jooip.  lb*  it.  add.  spirit,  bacc  jonip.  J  it 
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the  juniper  is  now  seldom,  if  erer  relied  Upon  for  the  cure  of 
tHropiiej,  and  only  called  to  the  aid  of  more  powerful  remedies, 
it  b  justly  observed  by  a  modero  author,  that  "  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  forms  under  which  the  berries  can  be  used  is  that  of  a 
simple  infusion.  This  either  by  itself,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  gin,  is  a  very  useful  drink  for  hydropic  patients*."  Me- 
dical writers  have  also  spoken  of  the  utility  of  juniper  in  ne- 
phritic cases,  uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  some 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in  the  two  last-mentioned  complaints, 
the  wetod  aadtopa  of  the  plant  are  said  to  have  been  employed 
with  mote  advantage  than  the  berries  +. 

We  are  teld-by  Linnaeus  £  that  the  Laplanders  drink  infusions 
of  the  juniper^berriss  as  we  do  tea  and  coffee,  and  that  theSwede* 
prepare  a  beer  from  them,  m  great  estimation  for  its  diuretic 
•Hd  anuncorbntic  qualities.  Our  pbarmaeopmas  direct  the  es- 
sential oil  and  a  sptrttnoue  distillation  of  the  janiper.berries,  to 
be  kept  in  the  shops :  the  former,  in  doses,  of  two  or  throe  drops, 
is  found  to  be  an  active  and  stimulating  medicine ;  the  latter 
content  this  oil  and  that  of  scare  other  aromatic  seeds  united  to 
,the  spirit,  and  therefore  differs  not  considerably  from  the  ge- 
nuine genera  imported  from  Holland ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  gin  usually  sold  here  is  frequently  nothing  but  . 
the  common  fumentacious  spirit,  imbued  with  turpentine  or  other 
materials  to  give  it  a  flavour.— Woodville. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Compound  Spirit  of  Juniper.    (Spiritus  Juniperi  Com. 

positus.  B.L.  D.) 

Take  of  juniper-berries,  well  bruised,  one  pound ; 

■ carraway  seeds, 

>  sweet  fennel  seeds,  each,  bruised,,  one  ounce  and  a 

half; 
— - — -  diluted  alcohol,  nine  pounds  (one  gallon,  L.  D.): 


•phi tus  nitri  dulcis  J  v.  ad  sitim  sedandam  addhur.  Comment,  in  Boerh. 
Apb.  t.  iv.  p.  858.  Of  this  mixture  one  or  two  ounces  were  given  every 
three  hours. 

•  Duncan,  New  Edin.  Dispens.  p.  214. 

+  Bergius  says  M  Virtus :  ligni  et  summitat.  diuretica,  sudorifera,  mun- 
dificans.    Bacca  diuretica,  nutriens,  diaphoretica."    M.  M.  p.  810. 

%  Flor.  Lapp.  p.  SOU  They  are  likewise  known  to  afford  a  pleasant 
wine.    See  Du  Hamel,  Arbres,  t.  i.  p.  385. 
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Macerate  for  two  days,  and,  having  added  as  machuifcr  a 
will  prevent  empyreuma,  draw  off,  by  distillation,  niacpowi, 
E.  (one  gallon,  L.  D.) 

The  good  and  bad  effects  of  this  spirit  exactly  coincide  win 
those  of  gin. 

Gin. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  the  sick,  that  apothecaries  should  pos- 
sess this  medicine  in  the  genuine  state ;  for  gin,  or  genera,  n  tte 
ordinary  malt  spirit,  distilled1  a  second  time,  with  the  aditiat 
of  some  juniper-berries.  Formerly  the  berries  were  added  to 
the  malt  in  the  grinding;  so  that  the  spirit  thus  ottsjaed  w 
flavoured  with  the  berries  from  the  first,  and  surpassed  all  that 
could  be  made  in  any  other  method :  at  present  ther  lean  sat 
the  berries  entirely,  and  give  their  spirits  a  flavour  by  datiliag 
them  with  a  proportion  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  which,  taosji  'A 
nearly  resembles  the  flavour  of  juniper-berries,  is  heating,  aai 
possess  not  their  truly  excellent  diuretic  qualities.  As  tav  so- 
phistication is  less  employed  in  Holland,  we  most  coanstalr 
order  Hollands  and  water  as  drink  for  our  dropsical  patkao. 
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JUNIPERUS  LYCIA. 


Class  XXII.  Dicecia.     Order  XII.  Monadelphia. 
Ewbmt.  Gem.  Char.    Same  as  the  last. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  ternate,  every  where  imbricated,  obtuse. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  small  shrub.  Leaves  small,  variously  divided,  every  where 
imbricated  with  close  scales.  Flowers  inconspicuous.  Berries 
large,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  brown  colour. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  flowers  from  May  to  June. 
The  officinal  gummy- resinous  substance,  known  by  the  name  of 
olibanum,  is  said  to  ooze  spontaneously  from  the  bark  of  this 
tree,  appearing  in  drops  or  tears,  of  a  pale  yellowish,  and  some- 
times of  a  reddish  colour.  It  is  principally  collected  in  Arabia, 
and  brought  from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  imported 
into  Europe.    It  consists  of  transparent  brittle  grains  of  diffa. 
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rent  sizes,  not  larger  than  a  chesnut,  of  a  red  or  jeflow  co- 
lour, having  little  taste,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell.  Ner- 
mann got  from  480  grains,  346  alcoholic  and  125  watery  ex- 
tract ;  and  inversely,  200  watery  and  273  alcoholic  The  di- 
stilled spirit  and  oil  both  smelt  of  olibannm,  but  no  oil  sepa- 
rated. It  forms  a  transparent  solution  with  alcohol,  and  a 
milky  fluid  when  triturated  with  water :  it  is  not  fusible,  but  in* 
flammable,  and  burns  with  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is  the  frank- 
incense of  the  ancients ;  and  the  diffusion  of  its  vapour  around 
*he  altar  still  forms  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  catholic  countries. 
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COMMON   SAVIN. 

JUNIPERUS  SABINA. 


Ctatt  XXII.  DicBcia.    Order  XII.  Moaadelpfcia. 
Ennrr.  Gen.  Char.    The  same  as  the  first. 
6pec.  Cdar.    Leaves  opposite,  erect,  decurreot,  the  opposition!  closed. 


DESCRIPTION. 
I  his  plant  rises  a  few  feet.    Leaves  numerous,  firm-pointed, 
inverting  the  younger  branches.    Flowers  inconspicuous,  pro- 
ducing a  blackish  purple  berry* 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant;  flowering  in 
May  and  June. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
It  acts  as  a  powerful  and  perhaps  dangerous  emmenagogue. 
Dr.  Cullen  observes,  cc  that  Savin,  is  a  very  acrid  and  heating 
substance,  and  I  have  been  often,  upon  account  of  these  qua- 
lities, prevented  from  employing  it  in  the  quantity  perhaps  ne- 
cessary to  render  it  emmenagogue.  I  mu*t  own,  however,  that 
it  shows  a  more  powerful  determination  to  the  uterus  than  any 
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other  plant  I  hare  employed*  but  I  have  been  f request! j  dis- 
appointed in  this,  and  its  heating  qualities  always  require  a  great 
deal  of  caution."  Dr.  Home  appears  to  have  had  very  great 
success  with  this  medicine;  for  in  fire  cases  of  amenorrboea 
which  occurred  at  the  royal  infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  four  were 
cured  by  the  sabina*,  which  he  gave  in  powder  from  a  scrapie 
to  a  drachm  twice  a  day.  He  says  it  is  well  suited  to  the  4e- 
bile,  but  improper  in  plethoric  habits,  and  therefore  orders  re- 
peated bleedings  before  its  exhibition.  Externally  savin  is  re- 
commended as  an  escharotic  to  foul  ulcers,  syphilitic  warts, 
&c.  +;  also  an  excellent  drawing  ointment  for  issues  is  prepared 
with  the  powder. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Extract  or  Savin.    (Extractum  Foliornm  Sabinss.  L.  D.) 

The  vegetable  matter  is  to  be  boiled,  in  eight  times  its  weight 
of  water,  to  one-half;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  expressed,  and, 
after  the  feces  have  subsided,  to  be  filtered ;  it  is  then  to  bt 
evaporated,  with  a  heat  between  200°  and  212?,  until  it  becomes 
thickish  ;  and  lastly,  it  is  to  be  evaporated  with  a  heat  less  than 
t00#,  and  frequently  stirred,  until  it  acquire  a  consistence  proper 
for  forming  pills.    The  dose  is  from  six  grains  to  twenty. 

"  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Monro,  "  both  this  extract  and  that  of 
the  rue  would  be  better  medicines  if  the  plants  were  first  infused 
in  spirits  before  they  were  boiled ;  and  when  the  extracts  were 
nearly  of  a  proper  consistence,  if  the  tinctures  thus  drawn  were 
added  to  them ;  by  this  means  they  would  possess  more  of  the 
aromatic  virtues  of  the  plant,  and  contain  the  resinous  as  well 
as  the  gummous  parts  of  it" 

Savin  Ointmsnt«    (Ungnentom  Sabine.  D.) 
Take  of  fresh  savin  leaves,  separated  from  the  stalks,  aid 
bruised,  half  a  pound; 
■         prepared  hog's  lard,  two  pounds; 
■  yellow  wax,  half  a  pound : 
Boil  the  leaves  in  the  laid  until  they  become  crisp ;  then  filter 
with  expression ;  lastly,  add  the  wax,  and  melt  them  together. 
This  is  an  excellaut  issue  ointment,  being,  in  many  respect*) 
preferable  to  those  of  cantharides.     It  is  mixed  with  equal  parts 
blistering  ointment  in  order  to  keep  up  a  discharge. 

•  Clinical  Experiments,  p.  387. 
t  Fabre,  Mai.  Vener.  L  L  p.  36*. 
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PAREIRA    BRAVA. 

CISSAMPELOS  PAREIRA. 


Clou  XXII.  Dicecia.     Order  XII.  Monadelphia. 

Emeht.  Gew.  Char.  Male  flower — Calyx  four-leaved:  Corolla  Done: 
Nectary  rotate  i  Stamina,  four.  Female  flower — Calyx  one-leafed,  Ulu- 
late rouodUh :  Corolla  none :  Styles  three :  Berry  one-seeded. 

Spec.  Char.    Leaves  peltate,  cordate,  emaiginate. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Stalks  numerous,  climbing.  Leaves  roundish,  entire,  covered 
with  soft  hairs,  supported  by  long  footstalks.  Flowers  incon- 
spicuous, of  a  greenish  colour,  arising  from  the  alas  of  the 
leaves. 

HISTORY. 

This  is  a  perennial  climbing  plant,  which  grows  in  the  West 
India  islands,  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which  is  offi- 
cinal, is  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in  pieces  of  very  different 
sizes j  it  is  crooked,  and  variously  wrinkled  on  the  surface; 
outwardly  of  a  dark  colour,  internally  of  a  dull  yellow,  and  in- 
terwoven with  woody  fibres]  so  that,  upon  a  transverse  section, 
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a  number  of  concentric  circles  appear,  crossed  with  fibres,  which 
inn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  It  has  no  smell ;  the 
taste  b  a  little  bitterish,  blended  with  a  sweetness  like  that  of 
liquorice. 

MEDICAL    USE. 

The  root  is  highly  extolled  by  the  Americans  and  Portuguese 
in  a  great  Tariety  of  diseases,  particularly  against  suppressions 
of  urine,  nephritic  pains,  and  calculus.  Geoffroy  also  found  it 
useful  in  nephritic  disorders,  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, in  humoral  asthmas,  and  in  some  species  of  jaundice.  The 
common  people  of  Jamaica  use  a  decoction  of  the  roots  for  pains 
and  weakness  of  the  stomach  proceeding  from  relaxation.  The 
dose  of  the  root  in  substance  is  from  tweWe  grains  to  half  a 
drachm ;  in  decoction,  to  two  or  three  drachms.  M.  Geoffroy, 
in  a  paper  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  year  1710,  says,  that  he  has  often  tried  it  in 
nephritic  colics  with  success,  and  that  he  thinks  it  a  useful  re- 
medy in  ulcer*  of  the  kidney  and  bladder ;  his  method  of  pre- 
paring it  was,  to  boil  two  drachms  of  it  from  three  pints  of 
water  to  one,  to  sweeten  the  strained  liquor  witfc  sugar,  and  to 
giro  it  by  tea-cnpf uls  at  a  time. 
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BUTCHER'S   BROOM. 

RUSCUS  ACULEATUS. 


Class  XXII.  DicRcla.    Order  X.  8yngenesia. 

Eisent.  G«Tf .  Char.  Male  flower — Calyx  six-leaved :  Corolla  none :  Nec- 
tary central,  ovale,  perforated  at  the  apex.  Female  flower — Calyx, 
Corolla,  and  Nectary,  similar  to  the  male :  Styles  one :  Berry  three- celled : 
Seeds  two,       '  ^ 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  with  pungent  points,  bearing  the  flowers  above, 
naked. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  shrub,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  Leaves  bearing  the  flowers 
sessile,  ovate,  rigid,  sharply  pointed,  entire,  marked  with  pa* 
rallei  veins.  Flowers  conspicuous,  fixed  on  the  leaves.  Female 
producing  a  three-celled  red  berry,  containing  two  globular  seeds. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Britain  in  woods  and  thickets,  flowering  in  March 

and  April. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

Riverius  relates  a  case  of  dropsy  successfully  treated  by  a  de- 
coction of  the  roots  of  this  plant;  bat  at  present  it  is  rarely,  if 
aver,  employed  in  .medicine* 
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WHITE  HELLEBORE,  or  VERATRUM, 

VERATRUM   ALBUM. 


Clots  III.  Polygamia.     Order  I.  Monoecia. 
Emert.  Gew.  Char.      Calyx  none:    Corolla  six-petaUed 

Pistils  three :  Capsules  three,  many-seeded. 
Spec.  Char.    Raceme  more  than  decomposed :  Corollas  erect. 


six: 


DESCRIPTION. 
This  plant  rises  four  feet    Tbe  leaves  are  numerous,  my 
large,  oval,  ribbed,  entire,  plaited,  sessile,  Tagtnant.     Flowers 
bisexual ;  also  male  flowers,  of  a  greenish  colour,  on  Terj  long, 
branched,  terminal  spikes. 

HISTORY. 
Native  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Austria,   flowering  from 
June  to  August. 
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MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

White  hellebore  root  is  a  nauseous,  hot,  acrid  substance, 
which,  taken  internally,  is  a  very  strong  emetic  and  cathartic, 
and  has  sometimes  operated  so  violently  as  to  occasion  con* 
Tulsions,  and  death;  on  which  account  it  is  now  laid  aside, 
though  it  is  still  used  as  an  external  application  in  some  cuta- 
neous disorders.  Its  powder,  mixed  with  oily  substances,  or  a 
strong  decoction  of  it,  applied  to  the  affected  parts,  cures  the 
itch  as  effectually  as  sulphureous  ointments  do.  * 

.  We  had  a  tincture  of  it  in  our  dispensatory,  called  tioctura 
▼eratri,  drawn  with  a  proof  spirit,' which  proved  a  violent  emetic 
and  cathartic,  taken  from  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms ;  it  was 
sometimes  used  as  an  alterative,  the  length  of  a  few  drops ;  but 
it  has  been  thrown  out  of  the  new  dispensatory,  having  never 
been  used  of  late,  on  account  of  its  virulence. 

Nevertheless  the  ancients  are  high  in  their  encomiums  on  this 
plant  in  cases  of  mania  and  epilepsy,  and  similar  observations 
have  been  made  of  veratrum  by  authors  of  later  times.  May- 
erne*  gave  from  two  to  three  grains  of  an  extract  of  this  root 
with  considerable  advantage  in  maniacal  cases,  where  no  re- 
markable evacuation  took  place ;  and  Con.  Gesner  +,  who  in- 
yestigated  the  qualities  of  veratrum  by  repeated  experiments, 
and  whose  encomiums  on  its  efficacy  seemed  for  a  while  to  re- 
store it  to  the  ancient  character  of  hellebore,  expressly  declares 
that  he  did  not  give  it  as  an  evacuant,  but  to  produce  the  more 
gradual  effects  of  those  medicines  termed  alteratives.  Gesner's 
account  of  veratrum  was  followed  by  those  of  several  other  au- 
thors J,  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  serviceable  in  various 
chronic  diseases.  But  the  fullest  trial  which  seems  to  have  been 
lately  made  of  the  efficacy  of  veratrum  is  by  Grading  §,  who 


•  Prax.  Med.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  p.  09.  sq. 

+  He  says,  Non  ad  purgandum,  sed  ad  reserandos  Meatus  et  crassos  hu- 
mores  attenuandum,  eosqae  a  centro  et  interioribus  corporis  ad  saperficiem 
et  vias  excretionum  variorum  educendum."  Adding,  "  recreat  et  roborat, 
et  hilariorem  facit,  et  acuit  iogenhim :  quod  in  me  et  all  is  saepissime  ex- 
pertus  scribo."  Ha4  Gesner  lived  long  enough,  he  bad  still  more  to  say  on 
this  subject.  "  Ego,  si  vixero,  in  Hellebori  bistoria  mnha  proferam,  quae 
snedici  admirentur."  L.  c. 

X  Hannemann,  Qnercetanus,  Screta,  Wepfer,  Moralto,  Linder. 

$  Vermischte  Med.  u.  Chimrg.  Schristen.  Altenb.  1781,  to  p.  SO. 

Wendt  relates  a  case  of  mania,  brought  on  by  taking  pepper  and  spirits 
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employed  it  in  a  great  number  of  cases  (twenty-eight)  of  Off 
maniacal  and  melancholic  kind  ;  the  majority  of  these,  as  mis^t 
be  expected,  derived  no  permanent  benefit;  several,  however, 
were  relieved,  and  five  completed/  cared  by  this  medicine.  It 
was  the  bark  of  the  root,  collected  in  the  spring,  which  he  givs 
in  powder,  beginning  with  one  grain :  this  dose  was  gradaaBy 
increased  according  to  its  effects.  With  some  patients  one  or 
two  grains  excited  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  generally  eight 
grains  were  required  to  produce  this  effect,  though  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  scruple,  and  even  more,  was  given.  We  may  ste 
remark,  that  he  sometimes  used  the  extract  prepared  after 
Stoerck's  manner.  In  almost  every  case  which  he  relates,  the 
medicine  acted  more  or  less  npon  all  the  excretions  :  to 
and  purging  were  very  generally  produced,  and  the 
thrown  off  the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed  with  bile  ;  a  florid 
redness  frequently  appeared  on  the  face,  and  various  cntaneoat 
efflorescences  upon  the  body ;  and  in  some,  pleuretic  symptom 
with  fever  supervened,  so  as  to  require  bleeding,  nor  were  the 
more  alarming  affections  of  spasms  and  convulsions  uoirequeat 
Critical  evacuations,  we  are  told,  were  often  very  evident,  many 
sweated  profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  considerably  increased, 
in  others  the  saliva  and  the  mucous  discharges :  also  uterine  oh- 
structions,  of  long  continuance,  were  often  removed  by  thb 
drug. 

Veratrnm  has  likewise  been  found  useful  in  epilepsy,  and 
other  convulsive  complaints  * ;  but  the  diseases  in  which  its  eft- 
cacy  seems  least  equivocal  are  those  of  the  skin  +,  as  scabies 
and  different  prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculosis, 
lepra,  scrophula,  &c,  and  in  many  of  these  it  has  been  sic 
cessfully  employed  both  internally  and  externally. 

As  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  irritating  medicine,  its  use  has 
been  resorted  to  only  in  desperate  cases,  and  then  it  is  first  to 

of  wine  at  a  remedy  for  the  ague  j  the  disease  continued  thirty-three  weeks, 
-when  it  was  said  to  have  been  cured  by  a  decoction  of  white  befleborci 
but  as  copious  and  repeated  bleedings,  with  other  means,  were  employed. 
the'eure  cannot  wholly  be  ascribed  to  the  hellebore.  See  Agassis.  Dsv, 
de  Therapia  Maniac.  Erl.  1785,  p.  37. 

*  G  reding,  I.e.  See  also  Smyth  in  Medical  Communications,  vol  L 
p.  807. 

+  Its  success  in  these  complaints  is  mentioned  both  by  the  ancient  sai 
modern  writers.    Smyth  relates*  three  cases,    See  1.  c. 
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be  tried  in  yery  small  doses,  in  a  diluted  state,  and  to  be  gnu 
dually  increased  according  to  the  effects. 

PRESCRIPTION. 
]£•  1*  Take  of  powdered  white  hellebore    -    drachms  2, 

— flowers  of  sulphur     •    -    •    ounce     1, 

■   essence  of  lemon    -  -      -    -    scruples  2, 

■  hog's  lard   ------    ounces    2 : 

Make  into  an  ointment.  Smear  all  the  joints  for  three  nights 
with  this,  wash  it  off  in  the  morning  with  soap  and  water,  and 
take  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed  with  honey  or  treacle,  so  as  to 
keep  the  body  open  ;  repeat  the  smearing  for  three  times  at  the 
interval  of  two  days,  and  the  most  inreterate  itch  is  certain  to 
disappear. 
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PABIETARIA  OFFICINALIS. 


Oats  XXIII.  Polygamic    Order  I.  Monoscia. 
Eucirr.  Gen.  Char.     Bisexual  flower—  Calyx  four-cleft :  CcroUawm: 
Stamina  four :  Slyle  one :  Seed  one,  above,  elongated.     Female  flower— 
Calyx  four-cleft:   Corolla  none:  Stamen*  none:  Style  one:   Seed  car, 
above,  elongated. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  small  plant     Leaves  elliptic,   pointed,  reined,  on  short 
footstalks.      Flowers   clustered,    small,    inconspicuous,    of  a 
greenish  colour  tinged  with  red,  placed  at  the  ale  of  the  leaves. 

HISTORY. 

Native  dPBritain,  common  on  old  walls  and  amongst  reb- 
bish,  flowering  from  May  till  September. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Floyer  says  that  this  herb  is  powerfully  diuretic :  and  HaDar 
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says,  "  We  hare  the  history  of  a  dog,  who  beiag  often  attacked 
with  a  suppression  of  urine,  relieved  himself  by  iadmg  out  and 
eating  the  parietaria,  and  when  he  could  find  no  mere  of  this 
plant  he  died,  when  there  wm  found  a  cafettHM,  whose  inequa- 
lities of  surface  gave  traces  of  the  action  of  this  remedy."  Clarke 
says  that  the  milk  from  goats  fed  much  upon  this  herb,  given 
after  the  operation  of  tapping,  has  done  wonders.  Marcellas 
recommends  employing  the  carbon  of  this  plant  tp  preserre  and 
whiten  the  teeth.  The  leaves  strewed  in  granaries  are  said  ft* 
deatroy  the  corn  weeriL 
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MIMOSA   NILOTICA. 


Close  XXIII.  Polygamia.    Order  I.  Monaecia. 
Eheht.  Gen.  Char.     Bisexual  flower— £afyx  five-cleft:  Stamina  fae,  m 

more :  Pistil  one :  a  Legume,     Male  flower — Calyx  fire-toothed :  CareBa 

five-cleft :  Stamina  five,  ten,  or  more. 
Spec.  Char.    Spines  stipolar,  spreading :   out^  partial 

by  a  gland :  Spikes  globular,  ped uncled. 


DESCRIPTION. 

This  tree  rises  ten  or  twelve  feet  Leaves  bipinnate,  alter, 
nate.  Pinnae  opposite.  Spines  long,  white,  spreading,  and  pro- 
ceed from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  globular, 
conspicuous  from  their  numerous  filaments  and  yellow  anthers, 
producing  long  pods. 

HISTORY. 

Native  of  Arabia  and  JSgypt,  and  flowers  in  July.     Tit 
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greatest  quantity  of  pare  gam,  commonly  called  gam  arabic,  is 
furnished  by  this  tree,  from  which  it  exudes  either  spontaneously, 
or  from  incisions  made  into  the  bark,  and  afterwards  hardens  in 
the  air.    But  a  similar  gum  may  be  obtained  from  all  the  species 

I  of  mimosa,  and  from  many  other  trees,  such  as  the  Swictenia 
febrifuga,  Melia  azadirachta,  and  the  different  species  of  ter- 

'  minalia.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  barks  of  all  the  trees  which 
furnish  this  bland  mucilaginous  substance  are  highly  astringent; 
that  of  the  Mimosa  nilotica  itself  is  used  in  India  for  tanning ; 

^  and  in  our  country,  the  cherry  and  plum  trees,  which  some- 
times yield  a  little  gum,  have  very  astringent  barks. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  gum  found  in  the  shops,  and  sold, 
promiscuously ;  gum  arabic,  which  comes  from  the  Levant,  and 

i     Cast  India  gum.    Gum  arabic  consists  of  roundish  transparent 

I  tears,  colorless,  or  of  a  yellowish  colour,  shining  fracture, 
without  smell  or  taste,  and  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  The 
pieces  which  are  most  -transparent,  and  hare  least  colour,  are 
reckoned  the  best.  They  are  sometimes  selected  from  the  gum 
arabic  in  sorts,  and  sold  for  about  double  the  price,  under  the 
title  of  pickled  gum.  The  East  India  gum  is  darker  coloured 
than  gum  arabic,  and  is  not  so  readily  soluble  in  water. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

It  possesses  the  powers  of  a  mucilaginous  demulcent  in  a  high 
degree;  and  is  frequently  exhibited  in  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
chin  cough,  hoarseness,  strangury,  &c  ;  and  is  an  extremely 
useful  article  for  giving  form  to  some  remedies,  and  for  correct- 
ing the  acrimony  of  others. 

OFFICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 
Mucilaox  or  Gum  Arabic    (Mucilago  Mimosa  Nilotic*.  E.) 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  one  part ; 

■■  boiling  water,  two  parts : 

Digest  with  frequent  agitation,  until  the  gum  be  dissolved ;  then 
press  the  mucilage  through  linen. 

Mucilage  or  Gum  Arabic    (Mucilago  Arahici  Gumrni.  L.) 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  four  ounces ; 
■  boiling  distilled  water,  eight  ounces : 

Triturate  the  gum  with  the  water  until  it  be  dissolved. 
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Dab. 
Take  of  gum  Arabic,  hi  coarse  powder,  four  ounces; 

■  * '  boiling  water,  eight  ounces,  by  measure : 

Digest  with  frequent  agitation,  till  the  gum  be  dissolved,  thai 
•train  the  mucilage  through  Knen. 

It  is  Yery  necessary  to  pass  the  mucilage  through  linen,  k 
order  to  free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  impurities,  which 
always  adhere  to  the  gum :  the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a  funnel. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable  is  Yery  useful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy ;  it  is  also  much  used  for  properties  peculiar  to  those 
substances  of  its  own  class ;  and  of  all  the  gums,  it  seems  to  be 
the  purest. 

Almond  Emulsion.    (Emulsio  Amygdala?  Communis.  E.) 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  one  ounce ; 

■  water,  two  pounds  and  a  half: 

Beat  diligently  the  blanched  almonds,  in  a  stone  mortar,  gra* 
dually  pouring  on  them  the. water ;  then  strain  the  liquor. 

Almond  Milk.    (Lac  Amygdahe.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  sweet  almonds,  blanched,  an  ounce  and  a  half; 

■  double  refined  sugar,  half  an  ounce ; 

■  ■■  distilled  water,  two  pints,  (two  pints  and  a  half,  D.): 
Beat  the  almonds  with  the  sugar ;  then  rubbing  them  together, 
add  by  degrees  the  water,  and  strain  the  liquor. 

Arabic  Emulsion.    (Emulsio  Mimosas  Nilotic*,  vulgo  Emulsio 

Arabica.  E.) 
Is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  almond  emulsion,  only  add- 
ing, while  beating  the  almonds, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two  ounces* 

Arabic  Emulsion.    (Emulsio  Arabica.  R) 

Take  of  gum  arabic,  in  powder,  two  drachms ; 

sweet  almonds,  blanched, 

— — —  double  refined  sugar,  each  half  a  drachm  ; 

•  decoction  of  barley,  one  pint : 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  the  warm  decoction,  and  when  it  b  almost 
cold,  pour  it  upon  the  almonds  previously  well  beaten  with  the 
sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  triturate  them  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  emulsion,  and  then  filter. 

All  these  may  be  considered  as  possessing  nearly  the 
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qualities.  They  are  merely  mechanical  suspensions  of  oil  of  al- 
monds in  watery  fluids,  by  means  either  of  the  mucilage  with 
which  it  is  naturally  combined  in  the  almonds  by  itself,  or  as- 
sisted by  the  addition  of  gum  arable  and  sugar.  Therefore,  on 
standing  some  days,  the  oily  matter  separates  and  rises  to  the 
top,  not  in  a  pure  form,  but  like  thick  cream.  By  heat  the 
same  decomposition  is  immediately  effected. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  almonds  have  not  become 
rancid  by  keeping,  which  not  only  renders  the  emulsion  ex* 
treroely  unpleasant,  (a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  in  a 
medicine  that  requires  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities,)  but  like* 
wise  gives  it  injurious  qualities. 

Th$  almonds  are  blanched  by  infusing  them  in  boiling  water, 
and  peeling  them.  The  success  of  the  preparation  depends  upon 
beating  the  almonds  to  a  smooth  pulp,  and  triturating  them  with 
each  portion  of  the  watery  fluid,  so  as  to  form  an  uniform  mix- 
ture before  another  portion  be  added. 

These  liquors  are  principally  used  for  diluting  and  correcting 
acrimonious  humours;  particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and  stran- 
guries, arising  either  from  a  natural  acrimony  of  juices,  or 
from  the  operation  of  cantharides  and  other  irritating  medi- 
cines. In  these  cases  they  aire  to  be  drunk  frequently,  to  taa 
quantity  of  half  a  pint,  or  more,  at  a  time*    ' 
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MIMOSA  CATECHU. 


Clan  XXIII.  Polygamia.    Order  I.  Moooscia. 
Bauarr.  Gew.  Cia*.    The  same  as  the  last. 
Srkc.  Char.    Spinet  stipular  z  Leaves  bipinnate :  Ptew*  mtmerosB :  fisWc 

of  the  partial  ones  solitary  t  Spike*  Aliform,  axillary,  io  pairs  or  threes, 

pedonded. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  Taw  twelve  feet  in  height,  Leares  doubly  winged,  alter, 
sate.  Plana  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pair.  Spines  in  pairs,  at  the 
basis  of  each  leaf,  small,  recurred.  Flowers  in  dose  spikes, 
arising  from  the  axilla;  of  the  leaves.  Filaments  numerous,  capil- 
lary, double  the  length  of  the  corolla,  crowned  with  round  yel- 
low anthers.    Fruit,  a  long  pod. 
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HISTORY. 
This  tree  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hindostaa, 
where  it  (lowers  in  June.  The  extract  of  catechu,  which  was 
formerly  termed,  with  peculiar  impropriety,  Japan  earth,  is 
principally  prepared  from  the  internal  coloured  part  of  the 
wood,  by  decoction,  evaporation,  and  exsiccation  in  the  sun. 
But  catechu  is  also  prepared  in  India  from  several  other  species 
of  mimosa,  and  even  from  the  woods,  barks,  and  fruits  of  other 
genera.  \ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  this  extract;  one  is  sent  from  Bom- 
bay, the  other  from  Bengal.  The  extract  from  Bombay  is  of  a 
uniform  texture,  and  of  a  red  brown  tint,  its  specific  gravity 
being  generally  about  1*39.  The  extract  from  Bengal  is  more 
friable  and  less  consistent  Its  colour  is  like  that  of  chocolate 
externally ;  but,  when  broken,  its  fracture  presents  streaks  of 
chocolate  and  of  red  brown.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1*28. 
Their  tastes  are  precisely  similar,  being  astringent,  but  leaving 
In  the  mouth  a  sensation  of  sweetness.  They  do  not  deliquesce, 
or  apparently  changp  by  exposure  to  the  air,  And  are  not  fusible. 
By  Mr.  Davy's  analysis,  200  grains  gave, 

Bombay.     Bengal. 

Tannin 109  97 

Peculiar  extractive*  matter       -  6*8    •         73 

Mucilage      .....  13  16 

Residual  matter,  chiefly  sand  and  cal- 
careous earth       ....        10  14 

MEDICAL  U8E.  * 

Catechu  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  powerful  astrin-* 
gents  we  possess,  and  maybe  exhibited  in  every  case  where 
astringents  are  indicated.  It  is  particularly  serviceable  in  di- 
arrhoea, in  hoarseness  from  relaxation  of  the  fauces,  ulcers  and 
aphtha  of  the 'mouth,  and  in  excoriations,  with  lymphatic  ex- 
udations. 

The  antiseptic  quality  of  cafechu  appears  from  the  expert, 
men  is  made  by  sir  John  Pringle.  (Vide  Dis.  of  the  Army, 
A  pp.  Exp.  10.)  Huxham  employed  it  successfully  in  cases 
where  a  putrid  dissolved  state  of  the  blood  prevailed.  This  ex- 
tract is  the  principal  ingredient  in  an  ointment  of  great  repute 
in  India,  composed  of  catechu  four  ounces,  alum  nine  drachms, 
white  resin  four  ounces ;  these  are  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
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mixed  with  the' hand,  adding  olive  oil  ten  ounces,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  to  bring  the  mass  to  the  consist**** 
of  an  ointmeut.  To  all  sores  and  n leers  in  warm  climates  astrit- 
f  ent  applications  of  this  kind  are  found  to  be  particularly  ojefuL 

PREPARATIONS. 
Electuary  op  Catechu,   commonly  called  Japonic  Con- 
fection.     (Electuarium  Mimosas  Catechu,    olim  Coafecu# 
Japonica.  E.) 
Take  of  extract- of  mimosa  catechu,  four  ounces  ; 

kino,  three  ounces ; 

cinnamon, 

~— ; nutmeg,  each  one  ounce ; 

opium,  diffused  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Spaniih 

white  wine,  one  drachm  and  a  half; 

■  ■  syrup  of  red  roses,    boiled   to  the   consistence  of 

honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter : 
Reduce  the  solids  to  powder ;  and,  having  mixed  them  with  tfct 
opium  and  syrup,*  make  them  into  an  electuary. 

Compound  Electuary  of  Catechu.     (Electuarium  Catechu 
Compositum.  D.) 
Take  of  catechu,  four  ounces ; 
— —  cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

kino,  three  ounces :    powder  these ;  then  add, 

■       hard  purified  opium,  diffused  in  Spanish  white  wine, 
a  drachm  and  a  half; 

« syrup  of  ginger,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of 

honey,  two  pounds  and  a  quarter : 
Mix  them. 

These  electuaries,  which  do  not  differ  in  any  material  parti, 
aular,  are  extremely  useful  astringent  medicines,  and  are  often 
given  in  doses  of  a  tea-spoonful,  frequently  repeated,  m  cases 
of  diarrhoea,  &c.    Ten  scruples  contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

Infusion  of  Catechu,  commonly  called  Japonic  Infusion 
(Infusum  Mimosas  Catechu,  vulgo  Infusum  Japonicum.  E.) 
Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  in  powder,  two  drachms  and  a 
half; 

■  cinnamon,  bruised,  half  a  drachm  ; 

-  •        boiling  water,  seven  ounces ; 
'■»    ■      simple  syrup,  one  ounce : 
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Macerate  the  extract  and  cinnamon  in  the  water,  in  a  covered 
vessel,  for  tiro  hours' ;  then  strain  it,  and  add  the  syrup. 

As  this  preparation  will  not  keep  above  a  day  or  two,  it  must 
always  be  made  extemporaneously.  The  two  hours  maceration^ 
therefore,  becomes  very  often  extremely  inconvenient;  but  it 
may  be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes  by  boiling,  without  in  the 
least  impairing  the  virtues  of  the  medicine.  , 

Extract  of  catechu  is  almost  pure  tannin.  This  infusion  is 
therefore  a  powerfully  astringent  solution.  The  cinnamon  and 
syrup  render  it  sufficiently  agreeable,  and  it  will  be  found  ser- 
viceable in  diarrhoeas  proceeding  "from  a  laxity  of  the  intestines. 
Its  dose  is  a  spoonful  or  two  every  other  hour,  or  after  every 
loose  stool. 

Tincture  of  Catechu.     (Tinctura  Mimosa?  Catechu,  olim 
Tinctura  Japonica.  E.     Tinctura  Catechu.  L.  D.) 

Take  of  extract  of  catechu,  three  ounces ; 
■  cinnamon,  bruised,  two  ounces ; 

diluted  alcohol,  two  pounds  and  a  half,  (two  pints, 

L.  D.:) 
Digest  for  seven  days,  and  strain  through  paper. 

The  cinnamon  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  catechu,  not 
only  as  it  warms  the  stomach,  but  likewise  as  it  covers  its  rough- 
ness and  astringency. 

This  tincture  is  of  service  in  all  kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs, 
loosenesses,  uterine  fluxes,  and  other  disorders  where  astrin- 
gent medicines  are  indicated.  Two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls  may 
be  taken  every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or  any  other  proper" 
vehicle. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

]£.  1.  Take  of  catechu,  in  powder      -     -  grains    15, 

purified  alum      -     -    .     .  grains      3, 

conserve  of  roses    -    -    -  drachm    fa 

syrup  of  white  poppies,  as  much  as  is  suffi- 
cient : 

Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  at  bod-time,  to  stop  diarrhoea. 
j£.  2.  Take  of  catechu,  in  powder      .      -     drachm  fa 

—  syrup  of  clove  July-flowers,  as  much  as  is 

sufficient : 
Make  into  a  bolus,  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.    Excellent  is 
diarrhoea. 
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ft.  3.  Tike  of  catechu,  in  powder, 

compound  powder  of  chalk,  of  each,  drachms  4, 

■  *f**P  of  poppies,  as  muck  as  is  suf&rient : 
Make  into  an  electuary,  of  which  take  As  sfee  of  a  nutmeg 
three  or  foar  times  a  da/.    Given  in  diarrbcea. 

ft.  4.  Take  of  catechu,  in  powder, 

conserve  of  red  roses,  equal  parts,  drachms  3, 

■■■  mucilageofgum  arable,  as  much  a*  msafieiattt: 

Make  into  lozenges,  of  which  one  is  to  be  frequently  put  into 
the  mouth.  ' 

ft.  5.  Take  of  catechu,  in  powder, 
"     ■    ■■  simarouba  bark, 
i  cinnamon,  of  each       •     -    drachms  3, 

■  boiling  water      -.   -    -    »    pint        1 : 
Macerate  for  four  hours  in  a  covered  vessel ;  strain. 

ft.  6.  Take  of  the  strained  liquor    ....    ounces  7, 

■  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  ounce    1 , 

■  opiate  confection      .     -    -    .    drachm  1 : 
Make  into  a  mixture,  of  which  take  two  table-spoonsful  four 
times  a  day.    Excellent  in  fluxes  of  all  kinds. 
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FRAXINUS  ORNUS. 


Clou  XXIII.  Polygamic    Ordtr  II.  Dioecla. 
Knurr.  Gnv.  Chab.    Bisexual  flower—  Calyx  none,  or  four-parted ;  Co- 
rolla none,  or  foar-petalled:  Stamina  two :  FMtf  one,  lanceolate. 
Sfac.Caaa.   Lc*ve$  ovate-oblong,  serrated,  petWed :  Gsrotta  foar-parted. 


DESCRIPTION. 

A  lofty  tree.  Leaves  pinnated,  opposite,  consisting  of  three 
or  four  pair  of  pinnae,  terminating  with  an  odd  one  of  a  bright 
green.  Flowers  in  branched  spikes.  Segments,  of  the  corolla 
linear  and  sharp-pointed. 

HISTOAY. 
Natite  of  the  south  of  Europe,  particularly  Sicily  and  Cala- 
bria. The  manner  in  which  the  manna  is  obtained  from  the 
Ornus,  though  very  simple,  has  been  yet  ? ery  much  misunder- 
stood by  all  who  hare  travelled  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  and 
among  other  things  they  seem  to  agree  that  the  best  and  purest 
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manna  Is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  but  this,  I  believe, 
is  an  opinion  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  mod  re- 
ceived  as  an  incontestable  observation,  without  consulting  nature. 
I  never  saw  such  a  kind,  and  all  those  who  are  employed  in  tks 
gathering  of  the  manna  know  of  none  that  comes  from  Ike 
leaves.  The  manna  is  generally  of  two  kinds;  not  on  account 
of  the  intrinsic  quality  of  them  being  different,  but  only  because 
they  are  got  in  a  different  manner.  In  order  to  have  the  manna, 
those  who  have  the  management  of  the  woods  of  the  orni,  in  the 
month  of  July  and  August,  when  the  weather  is  Tery  dry  and 
warm,  make  an  oblong  incision,  and  take  off  from  the  bark  of 
{be  tree  about  three  inches  in  length  and  two  in  breadth;  they 
leave  the  wound  open,  'and  by  degrees  the  manna  ruus  out,  and 
is  almost  suddenly  thickened  to  its  proper  consistence,  and  is 
found  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  tree.  This  manna,  which  is 
collected  in  baskets,  and  goes  under  the  name  of  manna  grassa, 
is  put  in  a  dry  place,  because  moist  aud  wet  places  wiil  soon 
dissolve  it  again.  This  first  kind  is  often  in  large  irregular  pieces 
of  a  brownish  colour,  and  frequently  is  full  of  dust  and  other 
impurities.  But  when  the  people  want  to  have  a  very  fine 
manna,  they  apply  to  the  incision  of  the  bark  thin  straw,  or 
small  bits  of  shrubs,  so  that  the  manna,  in  coming  out,  runs 
upon  those  bodies,  and  is  collected  in  a  sort  of  regular  tubes, 
which  give  it  the  name  of  manna  in  cannoli,  that  is,  manna  in 
tubes :  this  second  kind  is  more  esteemed,  and  always  preferred 
to  the  other,  because  it  is  free  and  clear.  There  is  indeed  a 
third  kind  of  manna,  which  is  not  commonly  to  be  met  with, 
and  which  I  hare  seen  after  I  left  Calabria :  it  is  Tery  white, 
like  sugar ;  but  as  it  is  rather  for  (furiosity  than  for  use,  I  shall 
say  no  more  of  it.  The  two  sorts  of  manna  already  mentioned 
undergo  no  kind  of  preparation  whatsoever  before  they  are  ex- 
ported ;  sometimes  they  are  finer,  particularly  the  manna  grassa, 
and  sometimes  very  dirty  and  full  of  impurities ;  but  the  Nea- 
politans have  no  interest  in  adulterating  the  manna,  because  they 
always  have  a  great  deal  more  than  what  they  generally  export; 
and  if  manna  is  kept  in  the  magazines,  it  receives  often  very 
great  hurt  by  the  southern  winds,  so  common  in  our  part  of 
the  world.  The  changes  of  the  weather  produce  a  sudden  altera- 
tion in  the  time  that  the  manna  is  to  be  gathered  ;  and  for  tfeb 
reason,  when  the  summer  is  rainy,  the  manna  is  always  very 
scarce  and  very  bad. 
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MEDICAL   VIRTUE. 

Manna,  Dr.  Woodville  well  observes,,  is  a  gentle  purgative, 
bo  mild  in  its  operation  that  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women  ; .  in  some  constitutions,  however,  it 
produces  troublesome  flatulencies,  and  therefore  requires  the 
addition  of  a  suitable  aromatic,  especially  when  given  to  an 
adult,  where  a  large  dose  is  necessary ;  it  is  therefore  usually 
acuated  by  some  other  cathartic  of  a  more  powerful  kind.  The 
efficacy' of  mautia  is  said,  by  Vulli.snieri,  to  be  much  promoted 
by  cassia  fistularis,  a  mixture  of  the  two  purging  more  than 
both  of  them  separately ;  it  is  therefore  very  properly  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  clcctuatium  c  cassia. 

PRESCRIPTIONS. 

ft.  1.  Take  of  manna    ..-----    ounce     1, 

mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 

oil  of  almonds, 

syrup  of  lemons,  of  each    -    drachms  2 : 

'Make  Into  a  lioctus,  of  which  give  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  child  at 
bed-time. 

ft.  2.  Take  of  manna, 

■  oil  of  almonds,  of  each     -    -    •    -    ounce      1, 

■  prepared  kali      -      -     -    -    -     -    grains   12, 

■  -  cinnamon, 

■  rose  water,  of  each    -    - ,  -    -    -    ounces    3 : 
Mix  carefully  the  oil,  kali,  and  manna  together,  gradually  pour- 
ing the  liquids  to  form  an  emnkion,  of  which  take  two  table- 
•poonsful  night  and  morning.     One  of  our  mildest  purges,  the 
alkali  and  oil  making  a  kind  of  extemporaneous  soap. 

ft.  3.  Take  of  manna     --..-..    ounces  2, 
■    tamarinds     -••-..    ounce    1, 
■  rose  water    -•-...,  ounces  8 : 

Boil  the  rose  water  and  tamarinds  together  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  add  the  manna. 

Three  table-spoonsful  is  to  be  taken  every  three  hours,  until 
a  motion  is  obtained.  Less  is  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  most 
mild  purge.  , 
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PANAX  QUINQUEFOLIUM. 


Clou  XXIII.  Polygamic.     Order  II.  Dkecia- 
Essext.  Gen.  Cuar.      Bisexual  flower  an  Umbel:    Catyx  five-toothed, 
above:    CuroUa  five- pe  tailed :    Stamina  five?   Stifles  two:    Berry  two- 
seeded. 
Spec.  Ciar.    Leave*  in  threes  or  fives. 


DESCRIPTION. 

T ins  plant  rises  a  foot  The  leaves  arise  with  the  flower-stalk 
from  a  thick  joint  in  the  stem.  Leaves  have  the  appearance 
from  their  (lis position  of  being  one  digitated  leaf,  on  short 
purple  footstalks,  one  on  a  long  footstalk,  all  fixed  to  a  common 
petiolus,  veined,  serrated,  pointed,  smooth.  Flowers  small, 
forming  a  small  round  umbel. 

HISTORY. 
This  is  a  perennial  plant,  which  grows  in  Tartar/  and  North 
America,  flowering  with  us  in  June.  The  root  is  about  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger ;  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  often 
dividing  into  two  branches ;  of  a  whitish  yellow  colour,  wrinkled 
on  the  surface;  of  a  compact,  almost  horny  texture;    when 
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broken,  exhibiting  a  resinous  circle  in  the  middle,  of  a  reddish 
colour.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sweet  taste,  combined  with 
a  slight  degree  of  aromatic  bitterness. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 

The  Chinese,  probably  on  account  of  its  scarcity,  hare  a  very 
extraordinary  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  root,  so  that  it  sells 
for  many  times  its  weight  in  silver.  The  Americans,  on  the 
contrary  ^disregard  it,  because  it  is  found  plentifully  in  their 
woods.    In  fact,  it  is  a  gentle  and  agreeable  stimulant 

Jartoux,  speaking  of  the  effect  of  this  plant  on  him,  says : 
« I  observed  the  state  of  my  pulse,  and  then  took  half  of  a  root 
raw :  in  an  hour  after  I  found  my  pulse  much  fuller  and  quicker; 
I  had  an  appetite,  and  found  myself  much  more  vigorous,  and 
could  bear  labour  much  better  and  easier  than  before.  But  I 
did  not  rely  on  this  trial  alone,  imagining  that  this  alteration 
might  proceed  from  the  rest  we  had  that  day ;  but  four  days 
after,  finding  myself  so  fatigued  and  weary  that  I  could  scarce 
sit  on  horseback,  a  mandarin  who  was  in  company  with  us  per. 
cerving  it,  gave  me  one  of  these  roots ;  I  took  half  of  it  imme- 
diately, and  an  hour  after  I  was  not  the  least  sensible  of  any 
weariness.  I  have  often  made  use  of  it  since,  and  always  with 
the  same  success.  I  have  observed  also,  that  the  green  leaves, 
and  especially  the  fibrous  parts  of  them,  chewed,  would  pro- 
duce nearly  the 'same  effect"— Phil.  Trans,  rol.  xxviii.  p.  239. 

The  dose  is  from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm. 
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COMMON  FIG  TREE- 

FICUS   CARICA. 


CUAs  XXIII.  PolygaraiR.     Order  III.  Tricecia. 

fessnrr.  Gek.  Char.  Common  Receptacle  top-shaped,  fleshy,  c*ocealaf 
the  flowers  either  in  the  same  or  distinct  fruits.  Male  flower  Cafyx 
three-parted  :  Corolla  none :  Stamens  three.  Female  flower— CWijgr  fl*e- 
parted :  Corolla  none  :  Pistil  one  :  Seed  one. 

•pec.  Char.    Leaves  palmate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  moderate  sized  tree.  Leaves  large,  succulent,  smooth,  irre- 
gularly divided  into  fire  lobes,  standing  on  long  footstalks.  The 
flowers  are  concealed  at  first  from  Tiew,  until  the  ripening  or 
bursting  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  receptacle,  not  a  pericarp;  and 
the  flowers  here  are  of  two  kinds,  as  represented  in  the  specif 
character. 
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HISTORY. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  produces  its  fruit 
in  June  aud  July. 

From  history,  says  Dr.  Woodvillc,  both  kacred  and  profane^ 
the  fig  tree  appears  to  have  been  known  in  ihc  most  early  times. 
It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England,  and,  if  screened  from  the 
north-east  winds,  commonly  ripens  its  fruit  neve.  The  fig, 
"which  has  always  been  found  a  wholesome  food,  was  by  the 
ancients  ripened  or  brought  to  perfection  by  caprification ;  a 
practice  which  in  some  countries  is  still  continued.  It  had  been 
observed  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  frequently  withered  and 
dropped  off  before  it  arrived  at  a  state  of  maturity,  aud  upon 
examination  it  was  discovered  that  those  figs  succeeded  best 
which  had  been  perfprated  by  certain  winged  insects,  which 
therefore  were  supposed  to  be  instrumental  in  ripening  the  fruit. 
This  gave  rise  to  capritication,  which  formerly  consisted  in  tying 
near  the  young  figs  the  fruit  of  the  wild  fig  tree,  in  which  the 
flies  above  meutioned  breed  in  abundance ;  and  these  insects, 
upon  acquiring  sufficient  strength,  issue  from  the  wild  fruit,  and 
by  penetrating. the  young  figs  produce  the  effect  intended.  That 
this  insect,  which  by  the  ancients  was  called  Psenes  or  Culex, 
and  by  Linnaeus  Cynips  psenes,  produced  this  desirable  effect,  is 
generally  admitted ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  explained  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  dispute,  some  asserting,  that  as  pears  and  other 
fruit  ripen  quickest  upon  being  bit  or  pierced  by  insects,  so  by 
caprification  ;  whereas  the  sexualists  maintain  that  they  carry  the 
farina  of  the  male  flower  to  the  female  tiorets,  ,and  therefore 
improve  the  fig :  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  our  figs  cannot 
be  raised  from  the  fruit. 

To  prevent  ripe  figs  from  running  into  putrefaction,  it  is  usual 
to  dry  them  ;  which  may  be  done  either  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
or  by  means  of  an  oven  :  the  latter  way  is  preferred,  especially 
when  the  fruit  has  been  caprified,  as  the  larva  of  the  cynips  is 
destroyed  by  the  heat.  The  best  figs  are  imported  from  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe  in  small  chests,  and  are  compressed 
into  a  circular  form,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  filled  with  a 
viscid  sweet  pulp,  in  which  are  lodged  numerous  small  yellow 
lenticular  seeds.  The  surface  of  the  figs  is  commonly  covered 
,  with  a  saccharine  matter  which  exudes  from  the  fruit,  and  hence 
they  have  been  named  Caricas  pragues,  or  fat  Figs. 
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The  recent  fruit,  completely  ripe,  is  soft,  succulent,  andeuij 
digested,  unless  eaten  in  immoderate  quantities ;  when  it  is  ant 
to  occasion  flatulency,  pain  of  the  bowels, '  and  diarrhoea.  TV 
dried  fruit  is  pleasanter  to  the  taste,  and  is  more  wholesome  ad 
nutritive.  Figs  are  supposed  to  be  more  nutritious  by  fctiisf 
their  sugar  united  with  a  large  portion  of  mucilaginous  matte, 
which,  from  being  thought  to  be  6f  an  oily  nature,  his  beet 
long  esteemed  an  useful  demulcent  and  pectoral ;  and  it  is  chief  r 
with  a  view  to  these  effects  that  they  hare  been  medirioallj  em- 
ployed. 

Figs  are  directed  by  the  London  Pharos,  in  the  decoc6oa 
hordei  compositum,  and  in  the  electuarium  lemtivuiD.  Biter- 
naTly  applied  they  are  supposed  to  promote  the  suppuration  of 
tumours,  and  hence  hare  a  place  in  maturating  cataplasms;  witfc 
this  intention  they  are  sometimes  used  by  themselves,  as  warn  u 
they  can  easily  be  borne,  to  phlegmons  of  the  gums,  and'  other 
parts  where  a  poultice  cannot  be  conveniently  applied. 

Liunseus  first  put  the  fig  into  Class  XXIV.  Cryptogams 
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POLYPODIUM  VULGARE. 


Class  XXIV.  Cryptogaraia.     Order  I.  Fillers. 
E«sext.  Gew.  Char.    Fructification  in  roundish  point*, 'scattered  along  the 

back  of  the  leaf. 
Irsc.  Cbak.    JVtadr  bipianati:  Pmn*  obtuse,  crtnulate:  Jfoof  scaly. 


DESCRIPTION. 
T hi  leaves  shoot  from  the  root,  and  curl  round  in  their  young 
state,  afterwards  extend  themselves  three  or  four  feet :  middle 
rib  or  stem  covered  with  brown,  tough,  transparent  scales.  The 
pinne  are  from  thirty  to  forty  pair,  gradually  diminishing  to-' 
wards  the  top,  when  it  ends  in  a  point.  The  fructification  is 
in  regular  dots  on  the  back  of  the  leaf,  which  are  covered  with 
a  pellicle  that  bursts,  and,  baring  discharged  the  seeds,  become 

brown. 

HISTORY, 

Native  of  Britain,  common  on  heaths  and  borders  of  woods, 
and  in  rocky  places. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
Tbt  root  of  this  plant  has  long  been  esteemed  a  powerful 
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remedy  for  worms ;  and  its  powder  has  been  sold  under  a 
fictitious  name,  as  an  infallible  specific  for  the  broad  or  tape- 
worm :  sometimes  it  has  been  ordered  to  be  taken  without  any 
mixture ;  at  other  times  gamboge,  scaminony,  mercury,  and  other 
purgative  medicines,  have  been  ordered  to  be  taken  with  it. 

In  the  year  1755,  the  late. king- of  France  purchased,  fori 
sum  of  money,  the  receipt  of  a  medicine  which  was  said  to  be 
an  effectual  cure  for  the  tape-worm,  from  a  madam  Neafer,  the 
widow  of  a  surgeon  in  Switzerland,  whose  husband  used  to  ad- 
minister it.  On  discovery  it  proved  to  be  fern  root  reduced  to 
powder,  which  was  to  be  taken  in  the  following  manner:  The 
day  before  the  patient  was  to  begin  to  take  the  fern,  be  was  to 
take  a  dose  of  some  opening  medicine,  and  after  its  operation 
to  make  a  very  light  supper ;  next  morning  he  was  to  take  three 
drachms  of  the  powder  of  the  fern  root  in  a  cup  of  lime  flower 
water,  and  after  it  a  little  orange  peel,  or  of  some  other  grateful 
aromatic,  and  if  he  vomits  it  up,  to  take  soon  after  another  rail 
dose  of  the  powder  of  the  fern  root.  Two  hours  after  the  doit 
of  the  fern  root  is  swaHowed,  to  take  the  following  purging 
powders ;  viz.  twelve  grains  of  resin  of  scamroooy,  mixed  with 
as  much  of  the  panacea  mercurial  is  (calomel  digested  in  spirit  of 
wine),  and  five  grains  of  gamboge'  in  powder,  the  dose  being 
made  stronger  or  weaker,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient Soon  after  taking  this  dose  the  patient  is  to  drink  tea, 
and  as  soon  as  the  physic  begins  to  operate,  if  he  perceives  that 
the  tenia  is  coming  away,  he  is  to  remain  on  the  close-stool  oil 
it  has  entirely  passed  :  if  the  purgative  should  prove  too  weak, 
the  patient  is  to  take  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  to  drink  freely 
of  broth.  If  the  first  dose  of  the  fern  powder  and  of  the  purging 
medicine  has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  powder  and  purge  are 
to  be  repeated  next  day :  and  if  at  any  time  the  taenia  is  ob- 
served to  be  coming  away,  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  break  it. 

Bergius,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  says  that  he  has  seen  several 
persons  cured  by  these  means;  that  some  of  them  had  passed 
one,  and  others  two  or  three  of  these  worms ;  and  he  seems  to 
think  that  where  this  medicine  failed  with  people  who  really  bad 
the  taenia,  that  it  has  been  owing  to  its  having  been  under-dosed. 

This  is  by  no  means  anew  remedy.  Theophrastus  mentions  tk 
coot  a*  employed  to  destroy  the  'ape-wortn,  as  well  as  Dtosco* 
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rides  and  Fragus,  Spigelius  relates  that  he  Mw  the  tape-worm 
pass  whole  from  a  drachm  of  the  root*  A  decoction  of  the 
whole  plant  maybe  used  for  tanning.  t  The  salt  of  this  plant 
from  burning  produces  the  best  soap,  and  linest  glass,  such  as 
we  use  for  bottles.  The  leaves  make  the  dryest  and  best  litter 
for  horses  and  cows ;  and  e? en  children  have  had  beds  made  of 
it.  It  helps  admirably  to  fill  up  in  packages,  being  very  dry, 
for  the  conveyance  of  fruit ;  add  in  times  of  scarcity  bread  has 
been  made  of  the  root;  and  this  is  commoftly  given  for  swine, 
who  fatten  on  it 
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SPLEEN  WORT. 

ASPLENIUM  TRICHOMANES. 


Class  XXIV.  Cryptogamia.     Order  I.  Filices. 
Kssent.  Gen.  Char.     Fructification  in  straight  scattered  lines. 
Spec.  Chah.    Segments  roundish,  crenate. 


DESCRIPTION. 
A  small  plant,  six  or  eight  inches  in  height     Leaves  uprigkt, 
numerous,  pinnated.     The  ribs  are  of  a  black  colour.     Pino*  ia 
pairs,  large,  roundish,  slightly  toothed,  sessile,   about  twenty 
pairs  to  a  leaf,  gradually  diminishing  towards  the  .top. 

HISTOKY. 
v    Common  in  the  country,  and  found  usually  on  old  walls  and 
rocks  in  shady  situations. 

MEDICAL  YIRTUE. 
The  ancients  considered  this  as  a  laxative,  and  fixed  upon  two 
drachms  as  a  dose  to  clear  away  the'  black  bile ;  and  Boerhaive 
ad  rises  to  take  one  or  two  drachms  of  the  juice  of  the  sptaa- 
woct  for  the  cure  of  hypochondriac  affections,  which  generally 
proceed  from  inspissated  mucus,  or  bile.  Idiots  are  said  to  hart 
{tad  their  reason  returned  by  occasionally  employing  this  plait 
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HART'S. TONGUE. 

ASPLENIUM  SCOLOPENDRUM. 


Class  XXIII.  Cryptogam!*.     Order  I.  Filices.  ; 

KssEirr.  Gen.  Char.    Same  as  the  last. 
Spec.  Char.    Leaves  simple,  cordate- tongue-shaped,  entire  v  Stipe  hirsute. 


DESCRIPTION. 

JLeaves  long,   tongue-shaped,   pointed,  entire,   often  a  foot ' 
long,  of  a  shining  green,  wared  at  the  margin. 

HISTORY. 
Common  on  shady  rocks,  old  walls,  and  producing  its  fructi- 
fication in  August  and  September. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
It  has  an  astringent  quality,  and  is  often  used  made  into  oint- 
ment for  burns  and  scalds,  and  for  the  piles;  and  has  been  taken 
internally,  infused  in  red  wine,  in  haemoptoe,  diarrhoea,  and  dy« 
aentery. 
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ASH-COLOURED  LIVERWORT. 

LICHEN    CANINUS. 


Class  XXIV.  Cryptogamia.    Order  II.  Algm. 
Euewt.  Gbw.  Char.     Fnic^lcah'oii  in  tubercles  or  shields,  inverted  ist 

their  proper  cortical  receptacles,  an  a  variously -formed  and  conrffwlM 

frond. 
Bpic.  Char.    Expanded,  grayish;  whiter  with  brownish  veins  and  fhves 

beneath :  Lobes  oblong,  largo,  broader  outwards ;  fertile  ones  scatiesrd, 

marginal  narrow:   Shield*  perpendicular,  resolute,  roundish,  i 

tawny-rufous. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  lichen  spreads  on  the  ground,  consisting  of  a  leather-Eke 

substance,  ash-coloured,  appearing  as  if  covered  with  farina, 

divided  into  lobes,  beneath  woolly,  veined.     Pelts  round,  or 

oblong,  terminal,  hard,  solid,  ascending,   of  a  reddish  brown 

colour. 

HISTORY. 

Found  on  heaths,  dry  pastures,  and  woods. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUE. 
The  pulfk  antilyssus,  a  powder  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
this  lichen  and  black  pepper*,  was  first  recommended  as  a  pro* 
servative  against  the  rabies  canina  by  Mr.  Dampier,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  circumnavigator  of  that  name  ;  and  by  the  autbo* 
rtty  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  it  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  This  powder  was  afterwards  adopted  in  tho 
London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1721,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Mead. 


•  This  was  the  original  composition ;  but  the  quantity  of  pepper  render- 
ing the  medicine  too  hot,  the  powder  was  afterwards  prepared  of  two 
parts  of  the  lichen  and  one  of  pepper. 
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LICnEN  ISLANDICUS. 


Clou  XXIV.  Cryptogamia.     Order  II.  Algae. 

Esssirr.  Gsat.  Char.    The  same  as  the  last. 

Spec.  Char.  Leaves  greenbb^chesnut,  sinaate-laciniate,  many-cleft,  seg- 
ments ascending,  channelled,  ciliate :  Shields  nearly  marginal,  chesnut, 
slightly  margined. 


DESCRIPTION.      " 

1  his  lichen  is  foliaceous,  large,  the  leaves  crowded,  connected 
together,  membranous,  ,  tough,  variously  divided  into  blunt 
lobes,  turning  in  at  the  edges,  and  fringed  with  short  strong 
bristles.  The  shields  large,  oY  a  reddish  brown  colour  on  the 
lobes  of  the  leaves. 

H  I  S  T  O  R  T. 
Native  of  Britain,  and  found  abundant  on  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  This  is  a  perennial  lichen,  very  common 
in  Iceland,  but  also  found  in  the  forests  and  dry  steril  woods  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  growing  upon  stones  and  on  the 
earth.  It  has  dry  coriaceous  leaves,  divided  into  lobes  and  la- 
ciniae,  which  are  again  notched  and  subdivided  with  elevated 
margins  beset  with  short,  very  minute,  rigid,  parallel  hairs,  and 
marked  with-  white  spots,  reddish  towards  the  points. .  Amongst 
the  leaves  are  found  peltated,  somewhat  excavated,  shiuirig, 
▼fetid  bodies,  internally  of  a  brown  colour :  these  arc  the  pern 
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carpiujns.  Whenjfresh,  the  colour  of  this  lichen  is 
yellow,  or  grayish  brown ;  but,  when  dried,  greenish  white,  of 
gray.  In  Sweden  principally,  and  in  Germany,  a  variety  b 
found  with  smaller,  tenderer,  crisper  leaves,  destitute  of  hairs 
on  the  margin,  of  a  paler  lead  colour,  orange  beneath.  It  is 
gathered  in*  rainy  weather,  because  it  is  then  more  easily  de* 
tached  from  the'  stones.  In  the  countries  where  it  abounds,  it 
is  used  for  the  nourishment  both  of  cattle  and  of  man.  Mr. 
Proust  has.  analysed  it  with  much  success.  A  pound  of  dry 
lichen  immersed  in  cold  water  soon  resumed  its  fresh  colour, 
and  weighed  two  pounds  two  ounces,  gave  out  a  pale  fawn  co- 
lour, but  none  of  its  bitterness.  When  previously  powdered, 
it  gives  out  a  bitter,  pale,  yellow  juice,  losing  about  three  per 
cent,  in  cold,  and  six  in  boiling  water.  This  bitterness  resides 
in  an  ex  tractive  which  is  employed  in  Iceland  to  dye  a  brown 
colour.  By  boiling  lichen  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  becomes  suf- 
ficiently tender  for  use  as  an  esculent  vegetable.  Lichen  cookei 
in  this  manner  has  a  kind  of  membranous  elasticity,  peculiar  t» 
some  of  the  algae  and  fungi ;  and,  after  being  dried,  has  only  to 
be  moistened  with  boiling  water  to  resume  this  elasticity.  Its 
appearance  is  not  very  prepossessing,  having  an  unequal  yellow 
colour,  and  a  slight  marine  taste.  A  pound  of  dry  lichen  by 
boiling  weighs  three  pounds,  and  when  dried  again  is  reduced 
to  two-thirds  of  a  pound. 

The  decoction  has  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  which,  even  when  made. with  eight  waters,  on  cooling 
becomes  a  tremulous  jelly,  without  any  viscidity..  This  jelly  on 
standing  contracts,  expresses  the  water,  cracks,  and  dries  into 
transparent  angular  fragments,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  preci- 
pitated by  infusion  of  galls.  By  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into 
Oxalic  acid.  The  insoluble  part  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  add, 
forming  oxalate  of  lime  and  oxalic  acid,  aud  is  converted  into 
a  gelatinous  pulp  by  potass. 

According  to  this  analysis,  one  hundred  parts  of  dry  lichen 
givo  of  ' 

Bitter  extractive     ------     3 

Matter  soluble  in  hot  water      -    -    33 
Matter  insoluble  in  hot  water        •    64  —  10CX 

The  last  substance  has  much  analogy  with  gluten,  and  the  se- 
cond with  starch,  particularly  in  the  remarkable  property  of 
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1>efag  precipitated  by  inftrtion  of  galls.    It  differs  from  it,  how. 

«Ter,  in  not  being  glutinous,  and  in  the  solid  matter  of  the  jelly 

contracting  and  separating  from  the  fluid,  as  curd  does  from 

-whey. 

MEDICAL  USE. 

From  the  analysis  of  this  lichen  it  appears  tp  consist  princi- 
pally of  a  nutritious  substance,  combined  with  a  bitter  ;  and  on 
the  combination  of  these,  its  medical  virtues  probably  depend* 
It  it  used,  according  to  Arnemann, 

1.  In  cough  with  expectoration,  threatening  to  terminate  in 
consumption ;  after  neglected  catarrhs,  the  consequence  of  peri- 
pnenmony,  when  the  expectoration  becomes  more  copious  and 
purulent. 

2.  In  emaciation  from  measles,  (Schoenheidc) ;  from  wounds 
and  nlcers  with  great  discharge,  (Plenk) ;  after  salivation,  and 
from  actual  nlcers  in  the  lungs,  when  there  is  no  fever,  (ScopoH), 
especially  after  neglected  colds,  or  from  translated  morbid  mat* 
ter.  In  a  high  degree  of  the  disease  it  does  little  good,  but  tho 
night  sweats  are  diminished  by  it,  (MUlin).  In  pituitous  phthisis 
it  is  of  great  service. 

4.  In  haemoptysis,  (Frize). 

6.  In  chincough,  (Tode). 

6.  In  diabetes,  as  a  tonic  and  palliative  remedy. 

It  is  commonly  exhibited  in  decoction  with  water,  broth,  or 
milk,  after  the  bitter  tyu  been  extracted  from  it  by  steeping  it 
in  warm'  water ;  or  in  substance,  boiled  in  chocolate  or  cocoa, 
or  made  into  a  jelly  with  boiling  water.  Half  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce,  must  be  used  daily,  and  continued  for  some  time.  Proust 
disbelieves  its  specific  virtues,  but  recommends  it  strongly  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  as  a  very  convenient  antU 
scorbutic  vegetable  in  long  sea  voyages. 

Having  become  of  late  a  yery  fashionable' remedy,  various  dif- 
ferent modes  of  preparation  have  been  invented,  for  which  see 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Hastings,  a  very  ingenious  chemist  in  the  Hay. 
market,  who  has  been  extremely  assiduous  in  regard  to  this,  as 
»  well  as  several  other  valuable  articles  in  medicine. 
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TOUCHWOOD,  or  AGARIC- 
BOLETUS  1GNIARIUS. 


_     /     CUuiXXW.  CryptogRmia.     Order  IV.  Faagi. 
fitmrr.  Gen.  Char.    Fungus  horizontal,  beneath  porous. 
$psc.  Char.    Without  item,  powdery,  smooth,  with  very  flat  pore*. 

DESCRIPTION. 

This  fungus  is  sessile,  horizontal,  consisting  of  a  hard  woody 
substance  like  a  horse's  hoof;  the  upper  aide  is  smooth,  hat 
having  circular  markings,  or  ridges :  the  under  side  is  fat,  white, 
yellowish,  fuH  of  minute  pores. 

HISTORY. 
This  fungus  is  frequently  met  with  on  different  kinds  of  trea 
in  Britain,  especially  the  cherry  and  plum  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  brought  into  the  shops  mixed  with  the  true 
agaric  of  the  larch :  from  this  it  is  easily  distinguished,  by  As 
greater  weight,  dusky  colour,  and  mucilaginous  taste  void  of 
bitterness.  The  medullary  part  of  this  fungus,  beaten  soft,  and 
applied  externally,  has  been  much  celebrated  as  a  styptic ;  and 
said  to  restrain  not  only  Tenons  but  arterial  hsemorrhagies, 
without  the  use  of  ligatures.  Several  English  surgeons  hare 
published  cases  in  which  the  agaric  was  successfully  used,  as 
Sharp,  Warner,  Gooch,  and  others.  It  is  best  when  gathered 
in  August  or  September. 

THE  END. 


Prim  ted  it  Richard  Taylor  amp  Co* 

taoi  LAIff,  LONDON. 
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APPENDIX. 

A 

GENERAL  POSOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

FOR  GROWN  UP  PERSONS. 


.    DOSES. 
•    -Common*      Lugv* 

Acitvm  Scilte VmprtfSfmlh ..    gtt.  10.— gtt.  50. 

Acidum  muriaticom. . .  ..     Muriatic  Acid..  ,t... ...     gtt.  1J.— gtt.  40. 


vitriolicum  ***-\  pu^j  rstriolic  AM. . . . .     gtt.  lo.-gtt.  30. 


turn J 

/Ether  ▼itriolicut Fitrklie Mtbmr  .»•♦,•.  4 

•Aloelbcotiuia....  •*•• ..  SecetrtM  iftfo*....  .«♦... 

Alineit.  *••.«••...•••     utflvm »»••< 

Ammonia  praparata  ••  •»  rrepor &d  Ammonia  • » • « . 

Ammomacum gum  ^SwmwiMctnn . >* . 

Antknoaiam  •  « ........  Crude  Antimony...  >* .» 

■■  ■    caleinatam  Colcinod  Antimony . . . . 

•      ■            tartarifct-m  Tkrtmrifet  Antimony .». 

■■       ■  ■  —      vifrificatum  Vkrijud  Antimony. 


♦  •  • 


gtt. 

to.— gtt. 

100. 

gr. 

15.— fcr. 

f. 

r- 

**-*gr. 

t*. 

g*. 

$^-fcr. 

i; 

«*• 

io.-^r. 

**• 

for. 

I.— -dr. 

t. 

r- 

15.— fcr. 

*. 

*r- 

I.— gr. 

6. 

r- 

a.— gr. 

10. 

Aqua  ammonia Water  of  Ammonia gtt  10.— gtt.   30. 

»                         acetate..  Water  of  acelatedJmmonia  dr.     1.— dr.      4. 

— *  anethi DUlfeed  Water,. an.     i.-hju.     z. 

—  cakia.. £tmeJ?%fef .*»»  an.     4--*tt».     J. 

—  cinnamomi .  • CtfmatRoff  /Paler .......  an.     8.*— un.     4, 

fanlculi ,.  Fennel  Water ... 00.    *.— no.     4. 

— ^  kali Water  of  prepared  Kali.,  gtt  ao.— gtt.  3*. 

— — —  puiu Water  of  pure  Kali gtt  10.— gtt  30* 

—  maathm  piperitidis  Peppermint  Water. un.     a.— an.    4. 

—  pimento AU-Jpice  Water un.    2.— un.    4.- 

■  pulegii, ,.  Pennyroyal  Water un.     a.— an,     4. 

—  rote Koft  Water ad  libitum. 

Arabrcom  Gmnmi .  • .  • . .  Gum  Arabic dr.      1.— dr.      a« 

Afafatida »•  « gr.    ro.— *cr.     !• 

■ 

Balfammcaoadeitfe.tt..  Canada BMfitm .  gr.   15,— fr.    V** 

.■■  ■  -       copaivae  .^..»  Bmfmnof<Japaha.i^%t  gtt  *o.— ftt  40. 

•*— —- —  peruvianum  .♦  Balsam  of  Peru ........  gr.     f^-gr.   *$. 

■    toHttaama, . * »  BaUamofTolu.........  far.    I.— dr.     i. 

•  tL  Calomtbi 
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Ctloaaefai * Calomel gr.  3.— gr.  10. 

Camphom Camphor gr.  3^— fcr.  1. 

Carta  irit CamkarUkt. gr.  J.— gr.  4. 

CaitfauDomttm. Cardamom  Seedt. ,..  gr.  5. — gr.  10. 

Cafcarilla Cafearilla  Bar for.  £— dr.  I. 

Caftorenm Caper k.  gr.  3^— 4a.  I. 

gr.  15.— fcr.  2* 

fcr.  f  — dr.  1. 

CicaU .......     Hemlock gr.  5.— fcr.  1. 

Cinchona. Feruvian  Bark for.  r.— dr.  s. 

Colomba. • gr.  lov— fcr.  I. 

Confe&io  aromatka Cordial  ConfeeHon gr*  1^^— fcr.  2. 

■     opiata.... CeufeBiou  of  Opium. gr.  £<— fcr.  1. 


-  ari •  •     Conferve  of  Cuckow-pint. .     fcr. 

-corticis  aorantii    Confer***/  Orange  Feel  •  •     ad  libitum, 
-cynofcati Conferee  cf Hips ad  libitum. 


Conferva  lujulae. Confers  of  Wood-fonel.  ..  dr.  4.    an.  s. 

pruni  fylvcftris. ,  Conferve  if  Sloes dr.  I.— nk.  3. 

■              rofa  rubra. . . . .  Confirms  of  Bad  Rpfts.....  dr.  *.— on.  1. 

■   fcilhe.... Conferee  of Squills fcr.  1.— dr.  I. 


Confeayera.  . • gr.  10.— -dr.  1. 

Coriaadnus •••••  Coriander  Seeds.,, ...  ...  fcr.  1.— dr.  i« 

Cornu  cervi  nftuo  •  •••••  £«r«r  Hartfborn  ~ dr.  §.     dr.  a. 

Creta Chalk. gr.  15.— fcr.  1. 

DecoQum  cinchona;  .....  DecoQion  of  Peruvian  Bark  an.  *.— uu  6. 

•  cornu  cervi. . .  •  Detection  of  Hartfborn. .  • .  an.  4.— lb.  §• 


fitum, 


•  hordei, .,...,.     Simple  Decoftiou  of  Barley,     on.     4.— lb.     $. 
comp-C(te&ndD«oBU*ofBar-l      #     4_^     } 


frr<aparill8V..{^^^^  4^Jb.  f. 

■     '      ■  com-  i  Compound  DecoeHon  of  Sar-\  «  . 

pofitum \    Japarilla .....Jtt0*  *"**  * 

-almi DeeoeJion  of  Elm.. on.  4. — lb.  J. 


Digitalis... ....     Foxglove gr.  §.— gr.    2. 

a?i^M.:..«                             (TbeinfpiJatedjukeoftheX^,  t  _  _      , 

«*«»"«* |     mU(Mcumher...\...SV%  **-*•     3* 

Ekftuarium caffise  . . . . . .     Bleffuary  of  Caffia. .,.,..     dr.  1*— dr.    6. 

■                  fcammonU. . ,  *  EleHuary  ofScanmeny. ..     fcr.  1.-  dr.     t.. 

—     feana; EleBuarfofSemm dr.  fr    dr.    4. 

^^^^^{j^atf./B^r^...     fcr.  «*-*.  if. 

..      ■  ■■■        cafca/iUg...     E*traa  of  Cafcarilla. ....    gr.  10.— fcr.  if. 

Ejctra&va* 
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Common.      Large. 

Extradom  cbimemdi. .  .     Bxtraa  of  Camomile. ... .     gr.     10.— fcr.    a. 

— —  chinchoog. .  •  •      Extra&  of  Peruvian  Bark       gr.     1  o. — fcr.  1  f  • 

•  cumfExtra8  of  Bark  with  the\  r        l€ 

refin* 1     Refin  . . /^    loafer,  if 

■  colocynthtdis  f  Compound  ExtraS  of  Bitter  1 
compofitum.... \     Apple . j*9      ^"gr#    **' 

■  gentrnntc.  .••     ExtraBof  Gentian gr.     10.— fcr.  if. 

-glycyrrhfcae        ExtraO  of  Liquorice .....     dr.       I.— dr.     4. 
•hamatoxyli       ExtraO  of  Logwood gr.     10.— gr.     2. 

grt  •  •  •  •  '^^T.  .**{  **"'*  *  BU0h  mi/eb0tg  gr-       *""*•  ,0' 

jalapii ......     Extraa  of  Jalap gr.     10. — fcr.    1. 

papaveris  albi    Extraa  of  What*  Poppies  gr.       1.— gr.     i. 

■     -rote. ......     Extraa  of  Rue gr.     10*— fcr.    5. 

fcbince. . . . . .     Extraa  of  Savin gr.     10. — fcr.  if. 

■  ■ '       fcnnae BxtraQ of  Soma ........  gr.  .  10.— -fcr.  if . 


Ferrirabigo Ruftoflrtm gr.  6. — fcr.  If. 

Fmom  ammoniacale.  •  • .  Ammemucal  Iron ,.  gr.  2.— gr.  10. 

■■  tartarifotum  . .  . .  Jartarkeed  Iron gr.  2.— gr.  10. 

■  vitriolatum Vitriolated  Iron gr.  1.— gt.  6. 

Filix Male  Fern  Root fcr.  if.— un.  f. 

Flora  benzoes  • Flowers  of  Benzoin gr.  10.— fcr.  1. 

—  fulphuris Flowers  of  Sulphur fcr.  t.— -fcr.  if. 

Gambogia Gamboge...*. gr.  2.— gr.  u. 

Cenifta Broom  lips fcr.      i.«— dr.  1. 

Gentiana Gentian gr.  10.— dr.  1. 

Ginfeog ♦ • gr,  10.— dr.  i» 

Glycyrrhiza Liquorice  Root... dr.  4.— dr.  6. 

Goaiacum fcr.  if.— dr.  1. 

Gammi  refina  .........  Gumrejm  .••••• ••  gr.  6.— fcr.  if. 

Haamatoxylum Logwood 

HeUeborusniger Black  HeUehore 

Hydrargyria*  •  • Qukkfiher  .  • , 

■  ■  acetatus.  • .  •  Acetatei Qukkfilver  . , , 

1  aalcinatus  Calcined  Quick/fiver . . 

— — — —  com  creta  Qukkfilver  with  Chalk ...  gr. 

■■         muriattit . .  .  Mfuriated Qukkfilver . . 


V* 

10.— dr. 

I. 

r« 

1.— gr. 

*• 

un. 

f. — un. 

4- 

r- 

1.— gr. 

10. 

!'• 

*•—««-. 

3. 

**• 

5.— fcr. 

1. 

r- 

\--v- 

I. 

fcr. 

i,-<^<Ir. 

1. 

— —  com  fulpbure    Sulphurated  Quickfiher  ..     fcr, 

"r^bTTT..?.1^  gr.     10,— fcr.     1. 

vitriolatua         Vitriolated Qukkfiher .. ..     gr.      f.— gr.     4. 
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DOSES. 
Common.     Large, 

lnftifum   gentian*    com- 1  Contpmnd  Ufnfim  of  0*^\mm     ,      ^  - 

pofitum J     ***• J  *""-  ♦ 

■  rofac Infufimof  Rofit on.      z*    ft.  &. 

■  ■  ■   i  fennaa ..     Simple  infijfioaef  Senna.*     uo.      a-     *m.  4. 

__ — fc*«*rt^-lr^ir^«^^  ^     a— «.  4- 

Ipecacotpha .. • «...     f-    iox    fcr.  1. 

Irii Plarendne  Orris  * fcr.      I.— dr.  u 

JaUpium ,W*/ .............. ..     fr.      7,    fcr.  f» 

Junipenu Jumper  Semes  •  •  ♦ fcr.      1.— -<ir.  I. 

Kino gr.    10.— fcr,  if. 

Kali  praeparatom  .......      Prepared  Kali gr.       8. — fcr.  I. 

•— —  acetatura Jeetated  KaR fcr.      I.— dr.  1. 

— —  tartarifatum Tarimrifed  Kali dr.       2-— dr.  6. 

—  vitriolatom Vetrndated  Kali dr.       2<— dr.  6. 


Lac  ammooSaci Milk  of  Amnmmaemm  . . . .  dr.       2.— on.    1. 

—  amygdalae Milk  of  Jimomds on.     2.— am.    t. 

^^..^t.^Tl^^^^^^3^  fcr.if.-dr.     2. 

Magoefiaalba  .........      White  Magnefa  .* fcr. 

■  '  ufta Burnt  Magnefia fcr. 

■  i.  fitrtolata fltriolated  Magnefia dr. 

Manna.. • un. 

Mel  acetatom Acetated  Beaey dr. 

rofee Rofe  Honey  .. dr. 

—-(elite   'Squill  Honey fcr. 

Miilepeda  WooMce dr. 

Miftura  camphorata Camphorated  Mixture  ....  on. 

■■  cretacea  .......     Chalk  Mixture , .  on. 

mnfehata Mujk  Mixture dr. 

MuciUgo  aaiyti.  ...... ..     Mucilage ef  Starch dr. 

■■  -  arabici  f  ummi         MucUageofOmm-araUc.,  dr. 

-^T  ^    '^Jm^.  .fQm*.**..  dr. 

i  tragacantfaae. .  •  •     Mucilage  of  Tragacanth  . .  dr. 

Myrrba  .... Myrrh  . gr. 

Natron  praeparatum "Prepared  Natron gr.     10.— fcr.  i§. 

— — -  tartarifatum  ....      Tartarifed  Natron .......  dr.      4.— «au     I- 

■  vitriolatom Fitriolated  Natron dr.       6.     on.     I. 

Nitrom  purificatom Purified  Nitre gr*      5.— fcr.    t* 
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DOSES. 
Common.     Large* 
Oleum  amygdaj«... ... .     OilofAPmomk 4c.      4.— on.     1. 

■  - juniperi Dacca.. . .     Oil of Juniper-berries ... .     gtt.    a.— gtt.  10. 

■■lavcndula. Oil  of Lavender ..  ......     gtt.     1.— gtt.  5. 

■  ■       «>lini... Oil  of  Vmjetd dr.     4*— *».  i. 

-dims ..%».     OUofOHim '.....     dr.     4.— un.  1. 

■■        ■  ridni  .,, .■     CaftorOil. .... .     dr.     &.— *uo.  1. 

■  finapeos OilofMufiard dr.     4.— un.  1. 

Opium  puriicatusa Purified  Opium gr.   ij.— gru  a. 

Oftreormm  testae Oyfkr-fbeUs ,..*    fcr.    k— dr.  i|« 

Oxymel cochici OaymelofCoUkicus.%...     fcr.    i.—fcr.  *£. 

■  ■        -fcillg  .. Qtymel  of  Squills  ...... .     fcr,  ij.— dr.  1. 

Pilula  alo»  compofita  ....     Compound  Pills  of  Aloes  . .     gr.    jq,— for.  l. 

— —  galbani  compofita  . .      Compound  Galbamtm  Pills    gr.  10. — fcr.  i§. 

—  hydrargyria Quick/fiver  Pills gr.     6.-— fcr.  1. 

' opii.. Ophm  Pills    gr.     a.— gr.  8. 

—  fdllae SouiU  Pills gr.    10.— for.  1. 

Wmento All-Spice gr.      *.— fcr.  1, 

Puhris  alc^es  cum  canellfi        Aloetic  Powder  with  caxelU     gr.    10.— fcr.  1. 

—  — -  cum  ferro  . .     Aloetic  Powder  with  Iron  . .     gr.     8.— gr.  1$. 

.              _..       $  Aloetic  Powder  with  Guaia-l^             - 
•  cum   goaiacoK      cum fgr.    iow— fcr.  1. 

—  antimoniaHs  .  •  •  •  •  . .     Anthnonial  Powder  . . . . .     gr.      3.— gr.  6* 

—  aromaticus ,      Aromatic  Powder  . gr.      5. — fcr.  I. 

—  a  chelia  cancrorum   f  Compound  Pcwder  of  Crab's  J  -         .       : 

cmHitu. {   6l*w jfc  *-*.  »• 

—  ■■     contrayerva:     com-   f  Compound  Powder  of  Con-  7  gr.    15.— fcr.  ig. 
pofitua . \      trajerva  , J 

—  crets  compofitus  . . .     Compound  Powder  of  Chalk    gr»     to.— fcr.  I. 
.                     compofitus , .  f  Compound  Powder  efCbalL  *l                   - 

tumopto I        w  Opium.... /«*     to— **  *• 

*♦—  ipecacuanha?  com-  /  Compound  Powder  of  Ipeca-  1  _        a    _-  • 

pofitu? 1     cW* ..IT..  J**     ,a"" te  "*• 

— —  Myrrh*    compofitus     Compound  Powder  of  Afyrrb    gr.    15.— fcr.  i{, 

.      ■■  opiatos  ..........      Opium  Powder gr.      5. — fcr.  i. 

—  fammonu {cZ^dp.™d°°f.s??.\v-  «*-«■•  *• 

■  ■  ■   ■                 -  compo- /  Powder  of  Scammonj  with  7 
fituscumaloe \     aloes $*f'     5-—V*  10. 

Pulvis  fcammonil  cum  ca-  5  Powder  of  Scammonj  with              fl  , 

femelaite %     Calomel «*■      *-~,tr-  l6« 

—  fannx  compofitus  . .     Cempound  Powder  of  Senna    fcr.     i.«— fcr.  2. 

■  -  tragacantns    com*       Compound  Powder  ofTra-     -                 , 
pontes                                   — '— **                              *cr*     *  *•"<■*•  !• 


Pyrethrum PtUitory  of  Spain gr.       x.— gr.     6. 

Quafia 
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Qaafia Qi^lTcw/ gr.  5.— acr.    I. 

Quercos  . Oak  Bark gr.  6.— fix,    I. 

Raphanus  rafticanus Horfe-radijb  .*.... fcr.  r.— dr.     1. 

Rhci Rhubarb  . #.....     gr.  15.— 4cr.—» 2- 

RuU *«* gr.  15.— fcr.    1. 

Sal  anuBoniaous  ........     Sal  Ammoniac gr.  %<—&*'    *• 

—  cornucervi *...     Salt  of  Hartjbom gr.  10^-fc*.    «• 

—  fttooiai  pu.  ificatus  ....     Purified*  Salt  of  Amber  ...     gr.  5.— gr.  15. 

Sapo «...     Soap fcr-  if.— dr-    4- 

Sarfeparilla fcr.  1.— fa.  if 

Saflafrat kt.  1— dr.    «• 

Scammonium  ..........     Scammomf gr.  5.— fcr.    1 

Scilla  exficcata Dried  SauiUs gr.  1-— gr.    > 

-— recens FreJbSjuills ; gr.  $.— gr.  10. 

Scordium Water-germander ••     fcr.  I*— -dr.     x. 

Seneka , fcr.  1.— fcr.    2. 

Senna.. •••' fcr.  1.— dr.    1. 

Serpcntaria gr.  ia— fcr.   2. 

8imaroaba •     Shnarouha  Bark  .......  •     gr.  10. — fcr.  if. 

6inapi Muftardfeed..... dr.  1.— dr.    3. 

Spermaceti fcr.  i-—?dr.     I- 

Spigelia .  • . .  •  • Indian  Pink  .••••.•••••     gr.  10.— fcr.    I. 

Spina cervina Buckthorn ..     fcr.  if.— dr.    2. 

Spiritus    astheris    vitriolic!     Vitriolic  Spirit  of  Mtbcr..     gtt.  2©.— gtt.  60. 

■  ■  ■                           vitriolici  J  Compound  Spirit  of  vitriolic  l-^.  *ow— «tL  6o* 

compofttut I     JEtber S  »— *«• 

■     ,          nitrofi  .      Nitrous  Spirit  of  JEtber ..      gtt.  20.— gtt.  60. 

■  ■          ammonia)  ......     fijptrif  of  Ammonia ... ...     fcr.  1.— 4cr.   2* 

■   compofiC  Compound  Spirit  of  Ammo-*\fo  .      ^     ^ 

tua £     */<*.... J  s" 

_— — — —    foetidui    Fatid  Spirit  of  Ammonia .     fcr.  1. — fcr.    2. 

fttGdni-rSWm!iatfi^nVa/^MH>.l  I0.-4cr.    1. 

tu$ \     ma J° 

-  .  -  mid  compolitus . .  Compound  Spirit  of  Anifeed  dr.  1.— dr.  4. 
—— carui ....%.. ...  Spirit  of  Carraway  .....  dr.  1.— dr.  4. 
cinnamomi Spirit  of  Cinnamon dr.  1.— dr.    4. 

^$"~  iunipCri  ^m^'l(>mponndSpirit  of  Jumper    dr.  I.-dr.    4- 

-  ■     -  lavendulas  ......     Spirit  of  Lavender  ......      dr.  1.— dr.    4. 


XcompoundSpirit  of  Lavender    fcr.    1$.— dr. 


pofitus  4 •...../ 

HT"  !T.Dt.h!!  .!?  ??!?}***  of  Peppermint dr.       1— dr.    3. 

fative  .. .     Spirit  of Spearmint  ......     dr.       1.— dc    4. 

■  ■  ■  nucU  mofchat*  ♦ .     £/frit  of  Nutmeg dr.       1  — *ir.    4* 

Spimm 
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Spirits*  pimento  ••  •  ••••     Spirit  of  Pimento  .......     dr.      I.— dr.    j. 

■  puiegii  ........     Spirit  of  Pennyroyal dr.       iw— ^lr.     3. 

.  raphani    corapofi-  C  Compound  Spirit  of  Horfe-*!  ^       1.— dr.    t. 

tus I      rwft^ J 

Spoogiaufta.. •     Bunt  Sponge fcr.  1.— dr.     I* 

Stanfti  pulvis  ..........     Powder  of  Tot dr.  1.— dr.    6, 

Styrax , Storax fr.  10.— fcr.    I. 

Succinum  preparatom  . .  •     Prepared  Amber fcr.  1  J.— dr.    i# 

Succos  aconiti  fpHTatus. . .     Lifpi/fated  juice  of  Henbane     gr.  1.— gr.    4* 

■  baccae     (ambuci    C  Infaffated  Juice  of  EkUr-  1 
fpiffiatui £      berry J 

■  cicutai  fpiflatut  •  •      Injpijated  Juice  of  Hemlock    gr. 
■■■       1'    cochlearim     com-  C  Compound  Juice  rfScuryy-'X 

pofitus « I     graft   J 

.ihAnigrl {*$££'!**.*!?}">•     *— '    * 

Solphur  antimonii  prati-  i  Precipitated  Sulphur  of  An-  7  ^  ^. 

pitatum \     riwwry J^* 

» prascipitatum  ...     Precipitated  Sulphur dr. 

Syrapua  altheas Sjrup  of  Mar/k-malhw...     dr. 

— —  papaverir  albi . , .      Syrup  of  Ifhite  Poppies ...      dr. 

-  erratic!     Syrup  of  vild  Poppy, .....     dr. 

rofe SyrupofBofes dr. 

■  fpinae  cervinas  • .     Syrup  of  Buckthorn dr. 

■  ■       ■  yiolae Syrup  of  Violets t .     dr. 

.»  aingiberie  ......     Syrup  of  Ginger dr. 

Tanacetum Dandelion ••••  fcr. 

Tartar!  cryftalli Cryftals  of  Tartar. dr. 

Tin&ura  aloes  •••• Tin  Sure  of Aloes dr. 

-compofita      Compound  Tinaure  of  Aloes  fcr. 

aftfcetidaB Tmfture  of  Afafartida  ....  fcr. 

balfami       pcru-  f  Torture  of  Baifam  of  Peru  ibr. 


"tonl !7T.  *^{rmaureofBa!/amof  IbU     fcr. 

■  ■    benaoes    corape-/  ComfowtdTmaureofBarja-7^ 
fita 1     mm J 

cantharidis  ....     Torture  of  the  Spamfh  Fly      gr. 

— — —  cardamom!  ....     TtnBure  of  Cardamom, ...     dr. 


coin- I  Compound  Torture  of  Car-7fa 

pofita I     dmmm ,......> 

«  cafcarilla Torture  of  CafcariUa . . . .     dr. 

■       ■     caftrei Turturt  of  Cap*  ......  •     fcr. 

■  catechu.......      TinOure  of  Catechu dr. 

■  -  cinchona Torture  of  Bark ••     dr. 

poiu ^^Con^mdTsuOuriffBark     dr. 


Digitized 


i^— dr. 

2* 

1.— dr. 

2. 

4.— on. 

i. 

2.— dr. 

4- 

1.— dr. 

2. 

i.«— dr. 

a. 

1. — dr. 

2. 

1.— dr. 

2. 

1$.— dr. 

I. 

4."— on. 

1. 

4.— un. 

I* 

i£.~dr. 

2- 

1.— dr. 

2. 

l§.— dr. 

2* 

ij-— dr. 

2. 

I*— dr. 

2* 

IO.— dr. 

I. 

1.— «dr. 

3- 

1.— dr. 

3* 

1.— -dr. 

4- 

x.— dr. 

* 

a.— dr. 

3- 

j.-»-dr. 

4* 

a,— dr. 

4- 
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TJnawa    ciiichoMB   am-  y,,, ,« xtqr  MnwtofBurk    fcr.  ,§.. 

inornate J                     «i        •>  a 

— — —  cinnamomL.  .•     TSuSme  efCinumum  ....     dr.  I*— dr.    $. 

pofita 1     «w»    •• * ,1  ' 

■«            -  colombg TSuGnre  of  Colomb* dr.  i*— dr.    3. 

_— -fcrri    ammonia,  f  itemttfAmmmc  d  Iron     fcr.  1— *-    a. 

-                Jerri  muriati .  •     Tm&urt  of  Muriated  Irm       gtt.  10.— -gtt.  60. 

galbani Ttnanre  ofGaibanmm....     dr.  I.— dr.     3. 

3* 


■  >  gentian*    com-  f  C«#0«Wto*fl*rYo/"(?«t-\  . 

pofita \     fit* /"• 

guaiaci    ammo-  K  Torture  of  Jmrnrn'mted    \  .  . 

J     GwkM J*'  *•"••    * 

—  helebori  nigrl         Ttnanre  of Block  Hellebore     fcr.  I.— dr.     I. 

—  jalapli Ttnanre  of  Jalap dr.  1— dr.     j. 

—  myrrhae..  ....     Ttnanre of Afyrrh dr.  1.— dr.     2. 

—  opii Ttnanre  of Opium gtt.  a©-— gtt.  25. 

cwwphorata/0^^^ ..T^!. .!(}**'  30.— gtt.  60, 


— -  rhabarbari  ....     Ttnanre of  Rhubarb dr.      4  — uo.    3. 

■     com-  f  Compound  Ttnanre  ofRku-  \  , 

—  fcUI« ?..     TmaureofSonilh gtt.  20.— gtt.  to. 

1     faunae Ttnanre  of  Senna  .k dr. 

1      ferpentarie  . . .      Ttnanre  of  Serpentnria  ...      dr. 

-  Valerianae Ttnanre  of  Valerian dr. 

am-  (  Jmmoniated    Ttnanre     jf). 


2.— on. 
I.— dr. 
1>— dr. 

1. 
3« 

1.— dr. 

a 

1 --dr. 
10.— fcr. 

10*— dr. 

x. 

2. 
I. 

moniata \     Valeria*  . 

■«-  singiberit  • .  • .  •     Ttnanre  of  Ginger dr. 

Tormentilla Tormentil  Root gr. 

Tragacanlba  • Tragacanik gr. 

Valeriana Valerian fcr.     1.— 4r.  *. 

Vinom  aloes WuuofJim dr.      6.     — ,  a, 

■    antimonii  ......     AnttmomalWhu gtt.   acv    gtt.  jo. 

■     <■  »      ■      taita-/»«r  ff  Tartewifed  An%\         ,„_-  ^ 

tilkti. i     monj. ........  i^  *<>— «tt.  $0, 

— — -  fcrri fVineofJrm. ..........     dr.       id     dr.  4. 

■  ipccacoanhai . . . .     Ipecacuanha  W mo ,*     dr.       1.  -<fcw  4. 

— — -rhabarbari Wum  of  Rhubarb dr.      4-— -on.  t. 

thraaifi   .. Bear's  Vhortlehmny  .....    fcr.      1.— dr.  1. 

Zincna  aalcinatun  .....     Calcined  Zinc .. . gr%      3d— gr.  to. 

"Ic^!?.*^  «r-   j-**-  "' 
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TABLE  - 

NEW  NAMES, 
In  the  Last  London  Pharmacopoeia. 


LATIN   NAMES. 


New  Names » 
Abieiia  Aesina* 
Absinthium, 

Acacise  Cummi. 
Acetosa. 
Ajadum  aceticum. 


i  ■         benxoi- 
cum* 
■      nitneum. 
aulphuri- 
cjum. 
Aloes  spicatae  Ex- 
-    traotum. 
>         vulgaris  Ex- 

tractum. 
Ammonia  Murias. 
■  Subcir- 
bonas. 
AntbemidisFlorea. 

AntimoniiSulphu- 

retum. 
AndmonilSulgJru-. 

return  j)reejpita- 

twn. 
Argent!  Nitrat. 

Annoracias  Radix. 

Bensoinum. 
Calami  Radix. 

Calamina, 
Calumbat  Radix. 
Cambogia. 
CaneHa  Cortex* 


Old  Nanus 

Thus. 

Absinthium  vul- 
gar* 

AmbkumGummu 

Acctota  pratensia. 

Acetum  distUla- 
tum. 

Floret  Beosoea. 

Acidum  nitrosum. 
■  vitrioli- 

cnm. 
Aloe  socotorina» 

SucauspiuetM9% 

—  barbadeafUft 

Succus  Spisuuus. 

Sal  ammoniacus. 

Ammonia  prsepar 

rata. 
Cbamarnelura, 

Flos  simplex. 
Antimonium. 

Sulphur  Antimonii 
juasci^iMtuin. 

Argentina  nitra- 

tum* 
Raphanus  rustka- 

num,  Radix. 


Calamus  aromati* 
cut,  Rmdix. 

Lapis  calaminarit. 

Columba,  Ba4ti> 

Qambogia. 

Canella  alba.  Cof- 
fer. 


NswNm 
Capeici  IV'Ti 

Carvophilli.. 


Cat u»  Pulp**. 


Ceratum  Plumb* 
compositutn. 


-Resinae. 


Cetaceum*. 
Cfochoaai  lantUb* 

lis  Cortex. 

»    cordift- 

liae  Cortex. 

foliae  Cortex. 

Coccus. 

Con  fee  tfo  Aupan- 
tii  HitpalerwU 
cortkis  exterio- 


na. 


*  Casta*. 

•OpiU 
•.Rosa* 


OUN+mm. 
Pipe*  Indkuaty 

Capsular 
Caryophillot  are-* 

ane&a,P«<MW?* 

rum, 
Caaaia  fistulane, 

Frwctus. 
Caatoffom  Reeai- 

cam. 
Cerate**    Uthasn 

gyriacetaticom- 

posttMp* 
Uogueutum  Resi- 

a»iavaK 
SpermaCeti. 

FhQ*  Carte*  fcu 

vua. 
?«%»  Corts*  na. 

ber. 
CoceiodU. 
CoosenraAufMtiL 


Elaetuarium  Cas- 
sia*. 
CoafcetJo  opiataw 
Conserv*    Cyaof' 
bail. 


i  i  Rom 

gallicaa. 
Conrectio  Scam- 


ElectuariumScam* 
monii. 
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Confectio  Sennas. 
Cooii  Folia. 
Copaiba. 
Cupri  Sulphas. 

Cuapariat  Cortex. 

€jd«MK  Semina. 

Decoctum  Cydo- 

niac. 
■  ■  Makae 

compositum. 
■       ■    Papa- 


OldNamet. 

•  Sennas. 


Elateru  Foma. 
Emplaitrum  Cere. 

Galbani 


compositum. 

■  ■     Hydras 
gyri. 


■  ■        PScii 
competitnm. 

■    ■        Lyttte. 
— —     Plurobi. 
■'  Retinae. 

Ferri  Sulphas. 

Ferrura  ammonia* 

tuna. 
Foeniculi  Semina. 

HeOetoii  foatidS 

Folia. 
Hydrargyri  Nitri. 

co-oxydum. 
>       ■  ■    Oxydom 

rubrum. 
Hydrargyri  Oiy- 

murias. 

■  Submu- 


Cfcuta,  kerbtu 

BaltamumCoparta. 

Vitriolutn  caeru- 
leum. 

Vulgo  Cortex  An- 
guaturae. 

Cydonia  malus,  se- 
men. 

Mocilago  Seroinis 
Cydoni:  mali. 

Decoctum  pro  Ene- 
rvate. 

pro  Fomento 

Gucurnis  agrestit, 
Fructus  r  teens, 

Emplastrmn  Ctrae 
compositum. 

■  ■  Lithargyri 

comp  sitvm. 

■  Lithargyri 
com  Hydrargy- 
ro. 

Picia  Bur- 
gundicaecompo- 
aitum. 
— —  Canthariols. 

■  Lithargyri. 

—  Lithargyri 
com  Retina. 

Ferrum  irhriola. 
turn, 

—  ammomacale. 

Foeniculum  duke, 

Semen. 
Helleboraftery  fo- 


— — —  Sulphu- 
-  return  rubrum. 
Hydrargyiut  prat- 

cipitatus  albus. 
Jalaptt  Radix. 
Linimentum  Am* 

snoniae  Subcar- 

bonatis. 


Hydrargyrat  nitra- 

tut  ruber. 
— —  caldoatuf • 

Hydrargyrus  mori. 

atua. 
Calomelas. 

Hydrargyrus  aul- 
phuratus  rober. 

Calx  Hydrargyri 
alba. 

Jsiapiom,  Radix, 

L*nimenrum  Am- 
monise. 


New  Afascf . 
UnimentumiEnH 

ginia. 
Lini 


Old  Nate*. 
Oxymel  «Erugatja« 


Liquor  Alamima     Aqua 
compotitua. 

— —  Ammofljae. 


—  Arnmonise 

acetatia. 
— — AmmonHtar- 

tarixati. 
— i  Gilds. 
— Copii 


pure 


Vtnum  An 


PtumbiAce- 
tatia. 

—  Plurobi  Ace- 
tatia dilutus. 

—  Potastse. 
Lytta. 
Magnesia. 
Magnesia;   Carbo- 

naa. 

■  Sulphas. 
Marruhium. 
Mentha  piperita. 

Tirtdia. 
Meoyanthes. 

Miatura  Amygda- 
la. 
— —  Ammoniaci. 

—  Assafbetidae. 
Miatura  Campho- 

rse. 

■  Crete 

■  GuaiacS. 

■  Motchi. 
Oleum  Soccini. 

Oxymel. 

Papareria  somni* 

feri  Captulse. 
PUulaeSaponiscum 

Oph>. 
— —  Scillaecom- 

posita?. 
P»a  arida. 
Piumbi  Superace* 

tat. 
— —  Carbonas. 
■  Oiydum 

aemivitieum. 


AquaGikis. 

nJati. 

' IHhai- 

gyri  acctati. 
Lfcbar- 


g>" 
posata. 


Kafiped 
Cantharis. 
Magnesia  usta. 
alb-- 

«»■——»  vicriulata. 
Marrubium  album. 
Mentha  piperitis. 


Trimtiom  peloao- 

sum. 
Lac  Amygdalae, 

—  Ammoniaci. 
Lac  Asa  forkte. 
Mistura    campbo* 

rata, 

cretacea. 

LacGuaiaci. 
Miatura  moachata. 
Oleum   Succini 

rectificatuan. 
Mel  acetatum. 
Papaver  albuat, 

Gapsiris. 
PSlulaeCfcpu. 

ScUla* 

Pix  BoffOSMfica. 
Cenatta  acetata. 

Cerussa. 

Lithargytxs. 
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Ntw  Noma. 
Potasta  Acetas. 
Pofessa  cumCalct . 


■  ■        ■   fuaa. 

—  impura. 

■  Nitras. 

■  Subtar- 
bonas, 

— •  Tartras. 

■  Sulphas. 
— —  Sulphure- 

turn* 

■  Super-tar- 
tras. 

PterocarpiLignum. 

Pulvis  Aloes  com- 

positus. 
m>        Cionamomi 

compositus. 
■i  Cornu    uati 

cum  Opio. 
Rhoados  Petala. 

RhamniBacca* 

Rhei  Radix. 

Rosa  tanina  Pu!i 
pa. 

■  rentifoti 
Petala. 

—  gallics  Pe- 
tala. 

Saccharom. 

ScammoneaGom* 
mi-retina. 


0! J  Names. 
Kali  acetaturo. 
Calx  cum  Kali 

puro. 
Kali  punitn. 
Cirerea  clavellatl* 
Nirnim. 
Kali  praparatum. 

— •  tartarixatum. 

—  vitrioldtura. 

—  sulphuratum* 

Tartar!  Crystal]!. 

Santalum  rubnim, 

Lignum. 
Pubis  Aloes  com 

Goaiace. 

—  aromaticus. 

— —  opiates. 

Papaver  erraticum 

Ftos. 
Spina  cervina,£a<?- 

ea. 
Rhabarbarum,  Ra* 

dix. 
Cynosbatus,  Frue- 

tus. 
Rosa  damascena, 

petalum. 

rubra,  peta- 

lum. 
Saccharom  purifi- 

catum. 
Scammonium» 

Gurrmi*rcsina* 


New  Nnmes* 
SenVga  Radix. 
Serpentaria  Ra- 
dix. 
Soda  Boras. 

—  Murias* 

—  Sulphas. 

— Subcaxbonas. 

Soda  impura. 

—  tartarizata. 

Spartii  Cacumina. 
Spiritus  Campho- 


rectifica- 


tum. 

Terebinthina  ca- 
nadensis^ 

Ti  net  ura  Campho- 
ra  composita. 

■     FerriMu- 
riatit. 

Veratri  Radix. 

Unguentum  Picis 

liquids. 
— — —   Ceta- 

cei. 
Zinci  Oxydum* 


Old  Names. 
Seneka,  Radix. 
Serpentaria  virgi, 

niana,  Radix. 
Borax. 

Sal  rauriaticus. 
Katron  vitriols- 

turn. 
■■■         prapara-r 

turn. 
Barilla* 
Katron  tartarixa* 

turn. 
Genista,  Cowmen* 
Spiritus  camphora* 

tut* 

vinosus 

rectincatus. 

—  vinosus 
tenuior. 

Flores    Sulphurit 

loti. 
Sulphuris  Flores, 

Balsamum  Cana- 

dense. 
TincturaOpii  cam* 

phorata. 

—  Ferrimu- 
riati. 

Helleborus  albus, 

Radix. 
Unguentum  Picis. 


•  Sulphas.  •— • 


— — —  Sper 
matis  Ceti. 

Zincum  calcina* 
turn. 

vitrioUtum, 
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FORMER  NAMES. 


Shewing  to  what  Name  of  the  present  Pharmacopaia 
each  respectively  betongs. 


ENGUSH    NAMES. 


Former  Nbmes. 
Wormwood  com* 

mon. 
Meadow  Sorrel. 
Distilled  Vinegar. 
Nitrous  Acid. 
Vitriolic  Acid. 
Barbadoes  Aloes. 

Socotrine  Aloes. 

/ 
Ammonia  prepar- 
ed. 
Antimony. 

Compound  Alum 
Water. 

Pure  Water  of 
Ammor.ku 

Acctated  Ammo- 
nia. 

Lime  Water. 

Water  of  ammo- 
niated  Copper. 

Water  of  acctatcd 
Litharge. 

■  ■  —■  compound. 


New  Namet. 
Wormwood 

Common  Sorrel. 

Acetic  Acid. 

Nitric  Acid. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 

Extract  of  common 
Abe. 

Extract  of  spiked 
Aloe.* 

Subcarbonate  of 
Ammonia. 

Sulphuret  of  Anti- 
mony. 

Compound  Solu- 
tion of  Alum. 

Solution  o/*  Am- 
monia. 

Solution  of  Acetate 
of  Ammonia. 

Solution  of  Lime. 

Solution  of  ammo- 
niated  Copper. 

Solution  of  Ace- 
tate of  Lead. 

Diluted  Solution 
of  Acetate  of 
Lead. 


Former  Namet. 
Water  of  pore 

Kali. 
Gum  Arabic. 
Nitrated  Silver. 
Balsam  of  Canada. 

— — — •    Copalva. 

Barilla. 

Benjamin. 

Borax. 

Sweet  Flag  Root. 

Calomel. 

Lime  with  pure 

Kali. 
White  Calx  of 

Quicksilver. 
Spau.sh  Fly. 
White  Cane lla. 
Cassia  of  the  Cane. 
Castor  Russian. 
Cerate  of  acctated 

Litharge. 
Cemsae. 

Cerate  acctated. 


NemName*. 
Solution  of  Potass. 

Acacia  Gum. 
Nitrate  of  Sifter. 
Canada  Tnrpea- 

tine. 
Copaiba. 
Impure  Soda. 
Benzoin. 
Borate  of  Soda. 

Submoriateof 

Mercury. 
Potass  with 


White  preopiutBfl* 

Mercury. 
Blistering  Fly 
CaneUa  Bark. 
Cassia  Pu'p. 
Castor. 
Compound  Lead 

Cerate, 
Carbonate  of 

Lead. 
Super  acetate  of 

Lead. 
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FtrmerJMmu. 
Chamomile,  the 

Flower. 
Hemlock,  the 

Herb. 
Cinchona  Bark. 

Yellow. 

— Red. 

Colombo  Root. 
Conserve  Orange 

Ped. 
Jfip. 

■   rcdRose. 
Confection  Opiate. 
Angustura  Bark. 
The  Hip. 
Decoction  for 
Clyster. 
-  Fomen- 

tation* 
•  Electuary  ofCassia. 


mony. 


—  Scam- 


Plaster  of  Spanish 

%. 

*  ■         '  Wag  com- 
pound. 
—  Litharge. 


pound. 


Quicksilver. 


with 


with 

Resin. 

"     Burgundy 
Pitch. 

Iron,  vitriolated. 

—  ammoniacal. 

Flowers  of  Benja- 
min. 

■  Sulphur 

washed. 

Fennel  sweet,  the 
Seed. 

Gamboge. 

Beanfoot,  the 
Leaf. 

Quicksilver,  cal- 
cined. 

——ni- 
trated red. 


New  Abater. 

Common  Camo- 
mile Flowers. 

Common  Hem- 
lock leaves. 

Lance-leaved  Cin- 
chona Bark. 

Heart-leaved  Cin- 
chona Bark. 

Oblong-kavedCin- 
chonaBark. 

Calumba  Root. 

Confection  or 
Orange. 

—  Dog-rose. 

— — -  red-rose. 
1     ■  ■  Opium. 

Cuspark  Bark. 

Dog-rose  Pulp, 

Compound  Decoc- 
tion of  Mallow. 

Decoction  of  Pop- 

Confection  of 

Cassia.. 
— Scam- 

mony. 
—  Senna, 

-blister- 


ing Fly  plaster. 

—  Wax 
Plaster. 

-Lead 


Plaster* 

Compound  Galba- 
num  Plaster. 

"  Mercu- 

rial Plaster. 

Resin  Plaster. 

Compound  Pitch 

Plaster. 
Sulphate  of  Iron. 
•  Ammoniated  Iron, 
Benzoic  Acid. 

Washed  Sulphur. 

Fennel  fie^L 

Gamboge. 
Stinking  Helle- 
bore. 

Red  Oxyd  of  Mer- 
cury. 

Nitric  Oxyd  of 
Mercury. 


Former  Namtt. 
Ghjicksflver,  mu- 


phurated  red. 
Kali,  acetated. 
■ "      pure. 


— —  sulphurated. 


Milk, 


tartar  land. 

vitriolated. 


Ammonia* 


Calamine  Stone, 
liniment  of  Am- 
monia. 

Litharge. 

Magnesia,  white. 

"  burnt. 

-  vitrio- 


lated. 

White  Horeheund. 

Simple  Oxymel. 

Mixture  camphor- 
ated. 

Mixture,  Chalk. 

Musk. 

Mucilage  of 
Quince  Seed. 

Natron,  prepared. 

'  tartarised. 

-vitriolated. 


Nitre. 

Oil  of  Amber,  rec- 
tified. 

Oxymel  of  Verdi- 
gris. 

Poppy,  white,  the 
Head. 

Pills  of  Opium. 

■       Squill. 
Burgundy  Pitch. 
Powder  aloetic, 

with  Guaiacum. 
Powder  aromatic 


iveto  Ntmtt* 

Oxymuriateof 
Mercury. 

Red  Sulphuret  of 
Mercury. 

Acetate  of  Potass* 

Fused  Potass. 

Subcarbonate  of 
Potass. 

Sulphwet  el  Pot- 
ass. 

Tartrate  of  Potass. 

Sulphate  of  Potass. 

Almond  Mixture. 

Mixture  of  Gum 
Ammoniac. 

Mixture  of  Assa* 
feetida. 

Mixture  of  GueSs* 
cum. 

Calamile. 

Liniment  of  Car- 
bonate of  Am- 
monia. 

Semi-vitrified 
Oxymid  of  Lead. 

Carbonate  of  Mag. 
nesia. 

Magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  Mag- 
nesia, 

Oxymel. 

Camphor  Mix- 
ture, 

Chalk  Mixture. 

Musk  Mixture. 

Decoction  of 
Quince  Seeds. 

Subcarbonate  of 
Soda. 

Tartarized  Soda. 

Sulphate  of  Soda. 

Nitrate  of  Potass* 

Oil  of  Amber. 

Liniment  of  Ver- 
digris. 

White  Poppy, Cap- 
sules. 
Opium. 

Compound  Squill 
Pills. 

Dried  Pitch. 

Compound  Pow- 
der of  Aloe. 

—  Cinnamon. 
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Powder,  opiate. 

Rife,  Damask,  * 

Sugar*  brown. 

Sal  Ammoniac, 
muriated. 

Salt  Muriatic. 

Seneka,  the  Root. 

Virginian  Snake- 
root. 

Spermaceti. 

Spirit,  campoo* 
rated. 

Recti/ted  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

Proof  Spirit  of 
Wine. 

Antimony,  Sul- 
phur of  precipi- 
tated. 


Neto  Names. 

Powder  of  burnt 
Hartshorn  with 
Opium* 

Damask  Rose,  Pe- 
tals. 

Moitt  Sugar. 

Muriat  of  Ammo- 
nia. 

MuriatofSoaVu 

6enega  Root. 

Serpentary  Root. 

Cetaceum. 
Spirit  of  Camphor. 

Rectified  Spirit 

Proof  Spirit. 

PrsdpkaSed  Sol* 
phuret  of  Anti- 
mony. 


Firmer  Nawtm. 
Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur. 
Crystal,  of  Tartar. 

CamphoraredTiDC- 
ture  of  Opium. 

Tincture  of  man- 

ated  Iron* 
Frankincense. 

Wine  of  tartaris- 
ed  Antimony. 
Vitriol,  blue. 

Ointment  of  Tar. 

■  yellow 

Resin. 

— —  Sper- 
maceti. 

Zinc,  calcined. 

—  vitrioUted. 


Jtfew  Jfrnu*. 

Sublimed  Sulphwr* 

Supertartrate  of 
Potash. 

Compound  Tino» 
ture  of  Cam- 
phor. 

Tincture  of  Muri- 
ate of  Irocu 

Resin  of  the 
Spruce  Fir. 

Solatioo  of  tasta- 
rised  Antimony. 

Sulphate  of  Cop- 
per- 
Tar  Ointment. 

Resin  Ceruse, 

Cetaceous  Oint- 
ment. 
Zinc,  Oxyd  of. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of. 


We  have  given  here  the  New  Names  lately  introduced  Into 
the  last  London  Pharmacopoeia,  also  all  the  different  appellations 
of  Colleges,  in  order  that  the  reader  of  our  Family  Herbal  may 
know  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Medical  Nomen- 
clature, and  not  find  himself  at  a  loss  to  discover  upon  any  occa- 
sion, his  old  friends  under  a  new  mask ;  but  we  lament  that  such 
change  should  ever  take  place)  for  it  is  immaterial  to  the  patient 
whether  he  be  ordered  calomel,  or  submuriate  of  Mercury ;  but  it 
makes  a  great  difference  to  him,  if  the  compound  forms  pills  of 
oxumuriau  of  Mercury,  formerly  called  corrosive  sulkmatt,  from 
similarity  of  sound;  so  very  advantageous  it  is  to  preserve  constantly 
the  old  accredited  names.  When  chemicals  and  drugs  were  first 
sent  out  to  India  under  the  new  names,  the  practitioners  were  at  a 
loss,  to  discover  what  these  were,  and  it  required  another  six 
months  before  the  new  nomenclature  arrived.  There  is,  however, 
this  advantage  in  changing  the  names  of  the  medicines,  patients 
averse  to  Peruvian  Bark,  take  the  Cinchona  with  pleasure  $  and 
those  fearful  of  Calomel,  are  ordered  by  the  Physician  the  sutw- 
riau  of  Mercury  without  the  prejudice  of  the  party  interfering. 
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TABLE, 

Exhibiting  the  relative  parts  of  Opium,  and  particular 
Preparations  of  Antimony,  Arsenic,  and  Mercury,  in 
some  Compound  Medicines. 


fjonftctim  of  Opium,  in  about  thirty-six  grains  contain!  one  grain  of  Opium. 

Solution  ofTartarizal  Jntimonj,  in  a  fluid-ounce,  holds  tiro  grains  of  Tar- 
Carizcd  Antimony. 

Arsenical  Sotoum.    A  fluid-ounce  holds  four  grains  of  Ocyd  of  Arsenic. 

Solution  of  Oxymuriat  of  Mercury.    A  fluid-ounce  holds  half  a  grain  of  Oxy- 
muriat of  Mercury, 

Mercurial  Pills*    Three  grains  contain  one  grain  of  Mercury. 

Pilli  •fSubmurlai  of  Mercury.    In  about  five  grains  is  contained  one  grain  of 
Snbmuriate. 

Soap  Pills  with  Opium.    Five  gains  contain  one  grain  of  Opium. 

Powder  of  burnt  Hartshorn  with  Opium*    Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of 
Opium. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium.    Two  scruples  contstn  one  grain  of 
Opium. 

Compound  Powder  of  Ipecacuanha*   Ten  grains  contain  one  grain  of  Opium. 

Compound  Powder  ofKmo.    One  scruple  contains  one  grain  of  Opium. 

Strong  Mcrcural  Ointment.    Two  drams  contain  one  dram  of  Mercury. 

Mild  Mercurial  Ointment.    Six  drams  contain  one  dram  of  Mercury. 
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A  CETATED  Ceruse,Ointment 
^    of        -        -        ...        19 
AcetatedKali  -      864 

,  Medical  use         -      266 

Acid  of  Benzoin  -  -  441 
Aconite,  Inspissated  Juice  of  651 
Adcock,  Mr.  128 

iEgyptian  Mi  mora       -        -      863 

Natural  History  669-863 

Agues,  cause  of  99 
Agriculture  of  Wheat  -  80 
Agrimony,  Common  -  470 
-,  its  uses  in  Cutane- 
ous Diseases  ib. 
Akenside,  Dr.  on  Ipecacuan  736 
Alkanet  Root.  See  Bugloss,  Dyer's 
Alkanet.  See  Bugloss,  Officinal 
Allspice.  See  Pimento  Water  480 
Almond  Tree       -        -        -      471 

Natural  History     471-472 

Bitter,     poisonous 

qualities  ...      472 

,  Medical  use  472-474 

Emulsion         .      475-864 

Milk  -        -        ib. 

Oil  ...      474 

,  culinary  preparations  476 

Aloes  and  Assafoetida,  Pills  of  288 
Aloes,  Socotrine  -        -      344 

-,  Barbadoes,  or  Hepatic    345 

,  Horse       ...      346 

.,  Medical  use  346—347 

,  Powder  of,  with  Cenella  347 

,  Prescriptions  -       351 

,  compound,  Pills  of  815 

Aloetic  Powder,  with  Guaiacum348 
— ,  with  Iron  ib. 

Pills  -  -        ib. 

Alston,  Professor,  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  White  Poppy, 
and  the  obtaining  of  Opium 
in  Britain         - 

Ammonia,  Liniment  of 

,  Foetid  Spirit  of 

Anemony,  Meadow,  or  Pasque 

Flower    -        -        -        - 
— : ,  Medical  use 


509 

20 


460 
ib. 


Angelica,  Wild  .      279 

Aniseed,  compound  Spirit  of     306 

Water  -       ib. 

Anise  -  305 

Arabic  Emulsion        -       475—864 
Arbutus,  Trailing  -      451 

«,  its  use  in  Fluxes  408 

Arnica,  Mountain        -        -716 
■ ■  ,  various  Me- 
dical applications    -        -      715 
Artichoke  ...      674 

,  its  use  in  Dropsy       675 

Arum,  Common         -        750—758 

,  Conserve.  See  Wake  Robin 

Asarabacca,  common  -      460 

— — — ,  a  powerful  eva- 
cuation ...      467 

,  Compound  Powder  ib. 

Ash,  Dr.  on  Foxglove  -      605 

Ash,  flowering  -  871 

,  Medical  use        -        -      873 

Assafoetida,  Ti  ncture  of  287 

,  Emulsion  of  ib. 

,  Plaster  of         -      288 

,  Pills  of  -        ib. 

,  compound,  Pills  of  28T 

Asses*  Milk,  mock       -  ■      -      281 
Avens,  common  -        -      506 


-,  used  as  a  substitute  for 


Chincona  in  Intermittent  Fe- 
vers        ....      507 

B. 
BALM,  common         -        -      580 
Balsam  of  Canada       -        -      773 

ofGilead         -       -      372 

,  Mr.  Brace's  account  of 
the  Tree  -        -     37*- 373 

,  Medical  virtues       -      374 

■  ■        ,  its  use  in  -Turkey  ib. 

Barberry     ....      358 

Jam      ---      360 

Bark  Bread        ...      796 

,  common  Peruvian  114 

,  varieties     -        -        -      lift 

,  adulterations      -     1 17—1 18 

,  Chemical  Analysis  1 19 

3M 
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Bark,  Medical  uses      -        -      121 

,  its  various  appellations      122 

,  its  use  in  Intermittent      122 

—183 

,  forms  of  exhibiting  it  128-126 

,  Red  Peruvian     -        -      127 

,  Salt  of       -        -        -      128 

,  Preparations  128—133 

,  Tinctures  and  Extracts     130 

—132 

,  Prescriptions  133—134 

,Remarks  on  the  Infusion  of  134 

and  Lime  Water  used  as  a 

Tonic  -  137 
■*— ,  Recipes      -  i%g 
Bark  Tree,  Winter's             -       550 
and   Canella  Alba  com- 
pared        -        -        -     55^-553 


arley 

— — ,  History  and   Medieal 
Virtues  ... 

-,  Decoctions  of 


1*. 
65 

587 


Basil,  common 

•  ■ "  -,  »n  Green  Sickness  and 

King's  Rvit  ib 

Bastard  Dittany.    See  White  Fraxi 


Bear- Berry.  See  Arbutus,  Trailing 
Beddoes,  Dr.  on  Foxglove  601 
Benjamin,  or  Benxoin  Tree        440 

Acid  -         -      441 

— Flowers  of  -      442 

compound  Tincture  of  44S 

Benzoic  Acid,  methods  of  sepa- 
rating from  Resin     -        .      442 
Bergins,  Dr.  on  Ipecacuan  737 

Betony-Wood      ...      584 
-,  origin  of  the  Proverb 


relative  to  lis  Virtues 
Bile        _  -         ... 
Bingtea       - 
Birthwoft,  Climbing 

-^,  its  use  la  Piles  and 


Fistula* 

■ ,  Long-rooted 

— >  Medical  use 

Bistort j  Greater  •  •>  » 
■■  ■  ■  ,  Medical  virtues 
Black  Mustard,  common 


ih. 

16 
218 
748 

T49 
746 
747 
879 
880 
614 


-,  in  Chronic  Dis- 
eases .      615 

Blood,  Experiment  of  Laurel 
Water  on         -  490 

Blue  Cardinal  Flower  -      726 

— — ~  ,  ase  in  the 

Lues  Venerea  -        -      727 

Boerhaave,  Dr.  his  account  of 
Saffron  -  -        -        41 

Boyse,    Ann,    poisoned    with 
-Laurel  Water  *       -     492 


80 

667 
77 
66 
67 
73 
74 


Bran  .... 

Brathwaite  Bough  ton,  Sir  Geo. 

interesting  case  of 
Breads         - 
Brewing      - 

,  Mashing 

■ ,  Tunning 

— ,  Fining         -         -        im 

Brodie,  Rev.  P.  B.  on  Cowhage645 
Brookes,  Dr.  on  the  Hop  825 

Brook-lime  -        -        -        21 

— ,  History  and  Medi- 
eal use  ...  22 
Broom,  common  -  .  651 
— — ,  Dr.  Cullen  on  -  652 
Brown,  Dr.  on  Cowhage  636 
Bruce,  Mr.  bis  account  of  the 

Balm  Tree  -      573 

Bock  thorn,  Medical  properties  15fr 

~ -,  preparations     150—151 

Bugle,  Creeping  -        -      585 

,  its  use  m  Sore  Throats    ib. 

Bugloss,  Dyer's  96 

,  History  -        9fr— 97 

Bugloss,  Officinal         -        -       165 

-,  Medical  use  165—166 

— — -,  common         -        -      167 

— ,  History  -      167—168 

,  virtues  -        -      168 

Burdock  -  -  -  678 
,  use  n  Chronic  Dis- 
eases .  679 
Burgundy  Pitch  Plaster,  com- 
pound -  .  540-780 
Butcher's  Broom  -  .  855 
Bubon,  Lovage-leaved  -  290 
~-  -  *  s  Medical  virtues  291 
Bockbean  gg 

■ -»  History         -        98—99 

,  Medical  virtue*  99—10! 

Buckthorn  ...      140 

C. 
CABBAGE  TREE,  Bastard       631 

; ,  Offici- 

nal  preparations       -        -      ©2 
Cajeput  Tree        -        .  6T2 

— ,  an  Aromatic  Oil         673 

Calamifit  ...      979 
Calamy,  Cerate  of       -        .        20 
Camomlre,  common     -        -      715 
,   Flowers   of,  exhi- 
bited       -        -        -        -      718 

Spanish      -        -      728 

— >  use  in  Pains  of  the 

Head         -  79} 

Camphor  Tree  -        -      381 

,  Natural  History  of  981 

—3831 
,  Medical  use         -      883 
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Camphor,  its  use  when  combin- 
ed wkh  other  Medicines 

,  Dose 

.  Exhibitions 


Camphorated  Mixture 
■  ■  Tincture  of  Opi- 


«  Emulsion 

— - Acetic  Acid 

Spirit  of  Wine 

Cancer  in  the  Breast  cored  by 
the  Deadly  Nightshade 

Cancers,  whether  cured  by  Ex- 
tract of  Common  Hemlock 

Canella,  Laurel-leaved 

— — ,  Medical  use 

Caper  Bush,  common 

>  Medical  and  Culinary 

uses  * 

Carraways  ... 

,  Spirit  of 

Carbonate  of  Potash 

,  Pure  of  Potash     * 

■ ,  Medical  use 

Cardamom  - 

-,  History  and  Medical 


Virtues 

,  Tincture 

enters  into 


several 


887 
989 
890 
891 

ib. 

ib. 

903 

ib. 

179 

919 
464 
406 
445 

456 
90S 
903 
261 
968 
269 
5 

6 

7 


Compositions 
Carrot,  Wild 
— ,  Garden 
Cascarilla  - 

or    Willow-leaved 


Croton 


Tincture  and  Resi- 


ib. 
282 
289 
840 

805 


807 
417 

ib. 
418 
419 

ib. 


xb. 
ib. 


Cathartics,  on  the  action  of        10T 
Caustic  Kali,  with  Ume      -      261 

~  Ley.  See  Water  of  Potash 

Celandine,  greater       -        -      542 

,  Medieal  use        -      549 

Centaury,  smaller  -  -  14T 
,  Chemical  and  Medi- 
cal properties  -  -  148 
Chamberiaine,  Mr.  on  Oownage  695 
Chambers  on  the  Hop  -  891 
Chaste  Tree  -  -  -  589 
■ ,  its  use  in  preserv- 
ing the  chastity  of  Monks  ib. 
Cherry,  common  winter            Hi 

« ,  why  it  ought  not  to  be 

excluded  from  the  Pharma- 
copeias ... 
■             Laurel 
Medical  Virtues 


nous  Extract  of 
Cassia,  ^Egyptian 

,  Natural  History      - 

— ,  Medical  use 

.    -,  Simple  Infusion 
,  Tartarised  Infusion 
— ,  Infusioa  of,  with  Ta- 
marinds - 
— — ,  Compound  Tincture  of 

,;  Compound  Powder  of  420 

,  Extract  and  Electuary 

of    '  ib. 

,,,   ,  Prescriptions  -      421 

Cassia,  Purging  -      429 

1.,  Natural  History  424* 

— ,  Medical  use  and  pre- 
parations       -        -       424 — 425 
Castor    Oil.     See    Palma   Christi, 

common 
Catechu  Mimosa 
~—       ■,  Medical  use 

,  Electuary  of 

,  Tincture  of    ■ 

— — ,  Prescriptions 


-  867 

-  868 

-  869 

ft}. 


Chewing  Tobacco 

Chi  an,  or  Cyprus  Turpentine 

Tree         - 
Chinese  Smilax 


172 

486 
491 
197 

897 
644 

Christmas  Rose.    See  Black  Helle- 
bore 
Cinnamon  Tree  -        -      995 

— ■ ,  Natural  History  of    996 

,  Medical  use         -      897 

,  Water  of  ». 

,  Tincture  of         -      898 

,  compound  Tincture  of  ib. 

,  Spirit  of      -        -      899 

Cinquefoil,  common  -      506 

■ — ,  an  Astringent  »*. 

Cistus  Cretan       -        -        -      489 

,  History      589-A4Q 

CloveTree;         ...      58T 

— ,  Chemical  properties  59f 

—598 
Oyster,  Purging  -      26* 

Coffee  Tree         -  198 


account  of,  from 


the  Arabian  M8.  at  Paris  160*100 
Coffee-bouses  -  900-306 
,Vroaibke4  at  Con- 
stantinople              -        -      801 

-,  account  of  their 

introduction  into  England      906 
..  — ,    how    introduced 

into  Europe  and  America        207 
Coffee-tree,  account  of  its  cul- 
ture in  Arabia  Felix         -      208 

,  manner  of  preparing 

and  drinking  among  the  Ara- 
bians       .--        -      209 

,  how  to  snake  -      218 

,  Medical  use  Sl*-*14 

Milk        --.      814 

Colophony,  fee  Blaok  Resin 
Coltsfoot  -         -        -      710 

8M2 
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Coltsfoot,  me  it  Scrophnla        711 
Columns,  Fmbius,  cured  of  an 
Epilepsy   by   the    Valerian 
Root  36 

Congo  Tree         ...      980 
Contrayerva        ...        89 
,  Hiitory  -        ib. 

Contrayerva,  Medical  use    -        90 
,  Preparation  91 

Convicts,  affecting  narrative  of 

several  Scorbutic     -       -      668 
CopaivaTree  -      438 

— ' ,  Natural  History       ib. 

,  Medical  Virtues      439 

Coriander  ...      294 

,  Medical  Virtues        295 

Corn  Poppy        -  534 

preparations    534-536 

Cowhage  -      634 

— — ,   Mr.  Chamberlain's 
account  of  its  Medical  Vir- 
tues -      635 
• ,  mode  of  administer- 
ing it               ..-      637 

,  its  use  as  a  Vermifuge  640 

Lozenges  -      641 

■    ■■ ,  its  property  of  causing 
Itching  -       -       -      642 

— ,  testimonials  in  favor 

643 

800 


of  - 

Coxe,  Rev.  W.  on  the  Christi- 

ana  Deal  ... 

Crack  Willow 
Crests  Greater  Indian 

,  Virtues 

Crowfoot,  Upright  Meadow 
-,  Medical  uses 


37T 
378 
561 

ib. 

31 
812 
812 


Cubebs 
Cucumber,  Bitter 

,  History  and  Dose 

-813 
— — — ,  compound  Extract  of  814 
Cullen,  Dr.  on  Sugar  -        60 

,  on  the  use  of  Gual- 

acum  in  a  SplrUuCiM  Tinc- 
ture        -        -        -        -      431 
,  on  the  Hop      -      826 
Currant,  Black  -       -      155 

,  Medical  Virtues  155-156 

,  Wine,  Jelly,  and  8y- 

rop  ...        -      15n 

-   •  -      152 


-,Red 
-  Wine 
-Jelly 


-      153 
153—154 


D. 


DEMONIACS,  ancient       -     671 
Damask  Rose  -       -      498 

« ,  Natural  History  498 

Dandelion  ...     676 


Dandelion,  use  in  liver  eoas- 

plaints        -  67T 

Darma,  a  famous  Chinese  saint   824 
Davis,  Mr.  Tnotnas,  on  the  tim- 
ber yielded  by  various  spe- 
cies of  Pines  -        -      798 
Davis,  Mr.  See  Rhubarb. 
Deal,  Christiana          -        -      800 
Dick,  Sir  Alexander  -       404 
Dick,  Sir  John.  See  Rhubarb     405 
Dimsdale's  Powder  -       636 
Distillation  for  Volatile  Oils       564 
Dittany  of  Crete  581 
Dog  Rose            ...       500 

,  Medical  Virtue  ». 

Dragon's  Blood  Tree  -      355 

,  Medical  use  356 

Dragon's  Rood.  See  Red  Saunder*s 

Tree 
Drake,  Dr.  on  Foxglove  594 

Dried  Carbonate  of  Soda  27 1 

,  Medical  use  ib. 

Duncan,  Mr.  W.  his  testimonial 
relative  to  the  Opium  of  Mr. 
T.  Jones  591 
Dwarf  Elder       -        -       -      326 
,  Medical  Virtues  32T 

£. 
EATON,  Frances,  nearly  poi- 
soned bv  Laurel  Water  492 
Edwards,  'Bryan,  on  Sugar  59 
Elaterium             -        -       -      811 
Elder                            -       -     323 

-,Rob  -        -       -     324 

Ointment  &. 

Wine         ...      325 

Flower  Wine  -      326 

Elecampane.  See  Inule,  common 
Electuary  of  Scammony       -      106 
Elm,  common  -        -      941 
,  Bark  of,  good  in  the  Le- 
prosy      -  912 
Emulsion  of  Chun  Ammoniac      286 

of  Assafoetida      -      S8T 

Enema,  Foetid  -        -      2ST 

,  Opiate  -        -      «88 

Eringo-leaved  Lichen  -      885 

— — a ,  Medical  use88T 

Essences,  Fragrant,  method  of 

obtaining  from  oranges,  &c.  619 
Essential  Oil  of  Scotch  Fir  788-797 
Ethereal  Tincture  of  Aloes  350 
Eyebright,  common  -      588 

_ _,  its  use  for  the  Eyes      si. 

F. 
FAITH  powerful  in  the  cure 

of  Diseases  97 

Falconer,  Dr.  See  Rhubarb 
Fennel,  Gigantic  285 
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Fennel,  Medical  ate  -      286 

• ,  Preparations  -       ib. 

Fennel,  8weet  -         «      308 

,  Medical  virtues  309 

Fenugreek  .      653 

Ferrier,  Dr.  on  Foxglove  600 

Fever.  See  Bark 
Fig-tree,  common        -        -      876 

— ,  History  -      877 

Fits  in  Children  .        .      435 

Flag,  Sweet         -        .        -      355 

,  Medical  Virtue  .      354 

Flax  -        -    ■    .        -330 

— — ,  how  to  dress  H  so  as  to 

look  like  Silk  .        .      333 

Flower,  Dr.  on  the   care  of 

Consumption  .        .      508 

Foetid  Hellebore,  its  Decoction 

used  for  expelling  the  round 

Worms  -  .      568 

— ,  Tincture  ib. 

Fordyce,  Sir  William.  See  Rhubarb 
Fothergiil,   Dr.   his  successful 

use  of  oil  in  Putrid  Fever         17 
Foxglove  -  .      590 

■ ,  Parkinson  on       -      591 

,  Gerard  on  -      592 

,  Rayon        -        -        ib. 

- ,  Salmon  on         •  -      593 

,  in  inflammatory  dis- 

594 


,  in  active  Haemorr- 
hages, &c.        -  ib. 

,  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoes 

on  the  use  of  it  in  Pulmonary 
Consumptions  -        -      594 

,  Dr.  Flower  on  598 

-,  cases  of  its  use  in 


Consumption,   596,597,600,601 

,  Dr.  Ferrier  on  600 

,  Dr.  Withering  on       608 

,  Dr.  Darwin  on  599 

,  Dr.  Beddoes  on  601 

,  in  Anasarcous  and 

Dropsical  Effusions  -      60S 

-,  Dr.  Ash  on  -      605 


,  in  Palpitation  of  the 

Heart,  Aneurism,  and  Hydra- 
cephalus  -  605 

,  in  Mania,  &c.  606 

,  Infusion  and  Decoc- 
tion of  ». 

,  Tincture  of  -      607 

,  Prescription        -        ib. 
Fraxinella,  White  -      43* 

,  Medical  Virtues     433 

Freake,  Mr.  on  the  Hop    81&-824 

Frontlniac,  English  -      3S6 

Fumitory,  common  •      627 

■  ,  Dr.  Culles  on  ib. 


a 

GARDEN  Carrot     -         -283 
Galand,  Mr.  bis  account  of  the 
Coffee-houses  in   Constanti- 
nople     ....      902 
Galbannm,  Tincture  of  292 

-,  Plaster  -        ib. 

-,  Prescription  293 

Garlic,  common,  cultivated        341 
,  Medical  and  general 
use  ....      341 

Galls,  Oaks  ...      768 

Garencieres,  Dr.  his  account  of 

Sugar  50 

Gemander,  Water        -        -      586 

,  Medical  Virtues       ib. 

Gentian,  Yellow  -        -      243 

-,  Root  of,  its  use      -      244 

-,  Extract  of,  and  Bitter 

Infusion  -        -  245 

■ ,  Compound  Infusion     246 

-,  Compound  Wine  of      246 

— — ,  Preparations  -      247 

Gentian,  Purple  -        -      248 

Geoffroy,  M.  00  Ipecacuan  736 
Gerard  on  Foxglove  -  -  592 
Gesner,  Conrad  -        -      179 

Gesner,  on  White  Hellebore  856 
Gin  -        .        .        .      g|g 

Ginger,  Narrow-leaved        -  1 

,  History  2 

,  Kinds  ib. 

— ,  Medical  uses  -  3 

,  Syrup  of         -        -        ifc 

,  Tincture  of  -        ib. 

— : — preparations  -        ib. 

,  Preserved       -       -         4 

,  Wine  ...        ib. 

Ginseng       ....      874 

-,  Medical  use  -      875 

Glanders  In  Horses,  experiment 

of  the  use  of  Laurel,  water  in  489 
Glass,  formed  out  of  Potash  and 


Flint 

Glauber's  Salt  - 

Goat's  Thorn,  or  Milk  Vetch 
-,  Medical  use 


Goose  Grass 


-,  Medical  Virtues 


253 
274 
054 
655 
94 
95 


Goose-foot,  Stinking 

-,  Medical  use      •      240 

Gout,  cause  of  -      704 

r  cured  by  Moxa        695—700  , 

•*— — ,   cured    by   the  Salt  of 

Harts'-horn  -  70S 
—,  cjired  by  violent  exercise  ib. 
— t  cured  by  rubbing  -  704 
,  cured  by  the  stings  of 

Nettles  "---<#. 
.  8$e  Officinal  Guaiacum 
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Goat,  cared  by  the  Oil  of  Cam- 
.   »hor  -      886 

firimee,  Mr.  See  Foxglove 

GromwelJ,  common  -       168 

y  History,  and  Medi- 
cal use  -        -       164 

Ground  Ivy  -  572 

,  Ray's  account  of 
Mr.  Oldacre,  cared  of  an  in* 
vcterate  Head-ach  by        -        a>. 

Gun  in  nun  Officinal  -      426 

Guaiacum    Officinal,     Natural 
History  -  427 

,  its  use  in   Rheuma- 
tisms, Gout,  &c.        -        -      498 

,  Tincture  of  -      429 

,    Aromouiated   Tinc- 
ture of  -  i*. 

1   Compound    Decoc- 
tion of  ...      430 

,  Prescriptions       -        tt. 

Gum  Arabic,  Mucilage  of  868 

H. 
HABIT,  the  power  of,  unequal  194 
Hart's  Tongue  -        -      888 

Hay  garth,    Dr.   his  adrertise- 
ment  respecting  the  Thorn- 
apple  ...      187 
Hedge  Hyssop      ...        23 

,  Ifistory         -        «4 

,  Powers  and  uses  24 

—26 

Hedge  Mustard  -      621 

,  its  use  $n  Coughs  ib. 

Hellebore,  Black        -       -      654 
,   History  and  Medi- 
cal use  ...      666 

,  Tincture  of  -      6*6 

— — ,  Prescriptions       -        t*. 

Hellebore,  White,  or  Teratrum  856 

-,  Prescription        -      869 

Hemlock  Water- Drop  wort        818 

,  affecting  instances  of 

Us  poisonous  qualities  818 

Water  -       -      815 

■ ,  a  dreadful  poison       816 

,  common       -        -      81 T 

— — ,  Dr.  StSerck'sExtract 
of  -        -        -        -      818 

,  Inspissated  Juice  of  821 

Henbane  .       -       -      161 

^ ,  instances  of  its  poi- 
sonous effects  -        -      W2 
— : ,  beneficial  effects  of     183 

gildyard ,  Rev.  John .  See  Foxglore 
oily  -        -        -        -      280 

Soly  Thistle        -        -        -      fin 
ome,  Dr.  on  Madder         -        86 
honey  of  Roses  -        -      *9fr 


Honey  of  SqniUs         -        -     331 
Hop,  Natural  History  -      616 

— ,  most  convenient  way  of 
picking  -        -        -      817 

,  Medical  Virtues  -      8rt 

various  accounts  of  its 


medical  virtues 

,  Extract  of 

Hops 

Horehound,  common 
-,  its  use  in 


tions 


Horse  Cuetnut 


--Candied 


&19-826 
881 

m 
sn 


-      5*4 

A. 
361 


Horse  Raddish 


,  Medical  Virtue  366 


-,  compound  Spirit 


6If 


of  ....      613 

Hume,  Mr.  his  account  of  the 

number  of  poisons  at  Roane  278 
Hungarian  Balsam  -  -  1 1S 
Hydrophobia  16 

Hyson  Tea  -        -        -      218 


INDIAN  Pink  -      UB 

■ ,  its  efficacy  against 

Worms  -        -        103—104 

Indian  Rubber  -      806 

,   Indians    make 
boots  of  it  -  a*. 

Infusion  of  Rhubarb  -      413 

Ink,  how  to  make       -       -      709 
Inula,  common  -        -      112 

Ipecncuan  ...      T33 


-,  Varieties  733—133 
,  its  use  in  a  variety 

of  complaints  -        -      134 

—  ,  itsuse  asan  Esnetic  135 

— •,  modes  In  which  it 

it  exhibited  -  -  TSI 
,  Wine  of  -      7* 


,   Powder  of,  and 

Opium  ib. 

— ,  Prescription*  739 

Iris,  Florentine  43 

,  History      ---•*. 

,  Medical  Virtues  -        44 

Italian  proverb  concerning  Fox- 
glove -      593 


JALAP,  Bindweed     -        -      110 

,  History  ik. 

,  Medical  uses  -      111 

,  Tincture  of  -      112 

Jam,  Raspberry  -      508 

James,  &ing,  his  letter  respect- 
ing SHk         -       -        757—756 
Jones,  Mr.  bin  letter  to   the 
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President  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture.  See 
Rhubarb  ...      407 

Jones,  Mr.  his  letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
on  the  cultivation  of  Poppy    512 

— ,  his  description   of 

instruments  used  in  the  scari- 
fication of  Poppy  516—517 

Juices  of  Succulent  Plants         609 

Juniper       ....      845 
1  Berries  -        -      846 

— ,  compound  Spirit  of       847 

,  Lycian  -         -      849 


KALI,  Pure       -        -        -      260 

,  Water  of  -      257 

,  Medical  use        -        -      260 

,  Lime  with  -        -      261 

,  Caustic  with  Lime       -        ib, 

,  Prepared  -      261 

- — ,  Water  of  Sub-Carbonate 
of  -      263 

,  Aeetated    ...      264 

,  Vitriolated         -        -      267 

,  Tartarized  -        -      270 

Kernels  of  Stone  Pine         -      797 
Kerr,  Mr.  his  acconnt  of  the 
manner     of    collecting   the 
White  Poppy  in  the  East        509 
Koempferia,  Roundj  8 
,  History,  and  Me- 
dical Virtues                               9 
,  Cordial  Confection  10 


LAUDANUM  Plaster,  common  546 

—781 

Ladies-smock,  common  619 

,  Medical  use     620 

Lamp  Black        ...      795 
Langrisb,  Dr.  See  Cherry  Laurel 
Larch,  common  White  -      772 

,  place  of  growth  800 

Larken,  Mr.  his  letter  to  Dr. 

I^ettsom  on  Tea        -     23t— 233 
Latham,  Dr.  on  the  Hop      -      820 
Laurel  Water,  various  experi- 
ments with       ...      488 

,  poisonous  effects 
of  ...        491 — 492 

Lavender  ...      §82 

- ,  Spirit  of      -        -      583 

,  compound  Spirit  of     ib. 

Water  -        -        ib. 

Lawrence,  Mr.  G.  E.   on  the 

English  Opium         -        -      582 
Lemon         -  €61 


Lemon,  Medical    use   of  the 
juice     ...        612—666 

Juice,  Syrup  of       -      668 

■■  Peel,  candied  -        ib. 

■     Pudding  -        -      669 

,  hou  to  keep  -        ib. 

Leprosy,  cured  by  the  Bark  of 

Eire  ....      242 

Lettsom,  Dr.  on  Tea  -      231 

Lettuce,  Wild       -        -        -      682 

,  use  in  Dropsies        -      683 

Lewis,  Dr.  on  White  Saunders     93 
— ,  011  Wake-Robin        751 


Lily,  Whit 

,  Medical  Virtues 

Lime  Water,  compound 
Linseed        - 

-,  its  use  in  Colds 


35T 

358 
430 
331 
332 
332 
643 
648 
649 


Linseed  Oi 
Liquorice,  common 

,  Extract  of 

— ,  Troches  of 

Troches  with  Opium  530 

-4149 

Lister,  Dr.  See  Rhubarb 

Lhrerwort,  Ash-coloured  884 

Logirood  ...      454 

,  Medical  use  -      455 

Lungwort,  common      -        -      161' 
— ,  History,  and  Medical 

use  ....      161 

Lungs,  decayed,  cured  by  the 

use  of  Sugar  56 


MACE,  expressed  Oil  of   -      835 
Madden,  Dr.  See  Cherry  Laurel 
Madder,  Dyer's  83 

-,  History  -        83—84 

-,  Medical  use  -        84 

— ,  its  effects  in  colouring 

the  bones  -  '  -  -  85 
Mahogany  Tree  -  -  455 
',  History,  and  Medi- 
cal Virtues  ...  456 
Malt  -  -  -  65-67 
Male  Fern           ...      879 

,  used  as  a  cure  for 

Worms     -  880 

Mandrake  ...      173 


-,  superstitious  notions 
respecting        ...      174 
Mania,  bow  far  cured  by  Cam- 
phor        ....      384 
Marjoram,  Wild  -        -      575 

,  Sweet  -        -      576 

,  Oil  of,  used  in  Tooth- 

ach  ....        ib, 

Marris,  Mr.  See  Foxglove 
MarshmaUow       ...      625 
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Marshmallow,  Decoction  and 
Syrup  of  ...      626 

Marty o,  Professor,  on  Water 
Cresses    -  617 

Masterwort,  common  298 

,  Virtues     -         -      299 

Mastich  Tree  838 
,  commonly  chewed 

by  the  Turkish  women  839 

Meton,  Dr.  on  the  Hop  -  828 
Mault,    Mr.  on  the  method  of 

curing  the  Orchis-root  -  741 
Mayo,  Dr.  John,  on  the  Hop  820 
Mercury,  action  of,  moderated 

by  Camphor     -  388 

Mezercon  -         -         -       369 

deleterious  qualities 


Nutmeg  Tree 
*  History 

Volatile  Oil  of 

-,  Spirit  of  i 


of  the  Berries 

,  Medical  Virtues 

Prescriptions 


Mistletoe 


,  Medical  Virtue 


370 
ib. 
371 
832 
833 


Monro,  Dr.  Don.  on  Ipecacuan  735 
Moseley,  Dr.  on  Sugar  -  53 
Motherby,  Dr.  on  the  Hop  826 
Moxa,  Preparation  of  -  691 
,  extract  from  Sir  William 

Temple  on       ...      692 
~      ■,  Sir  W.  Temple's  mode 

of  using  ... 

Mucilage  of  Quince  Seeds 
Mugho  Pine,  the 
Mugwort 

-,  use  in  Hysteric  Fits 


700 

796 
690 
691 
755 
755—760 
-      758 

Mulberries,  Syrup  of  -      761 

Mullein,  great  Broad -leaved      237 

,  Medical  use         -      238 

Mustard  Cataplasm      -        -      615 


Mulberry,  common 

,  History    - 

two  kinds  of 


N. 
NASH,  Mr.  killed  by  smelling 

to  different  kinds  of  Tea 
Natron,  Vitriolated 
,  Tartarized 
Nettle,  common 

-  Broth,  good  in  Scurry 


231 

274 
275 
753 
754 
141 


Nightshade,  Woody 

,  History  and  Medi- 
cal use  -        -        142—143 

Nightshade,  Deadly     -        -       176 

,  a  fatal  poison  177 

,  Medical  Virtues      177 

—180 

. ,  curious  instance  of 

the  effect  of      ...      177 

Norway  Spruce  Fir-tree  778 

History  778-780 


834 

834-335 

-  836 

-  169 


Nut,  Vomic 

' — ,  its  use  in  the  de- 
struction of  Rats,  Sec.        -       170 

O. 

OAK,  common             -         -  76? 

Saw -dust,  used  in  dyeing  763 

Bark,  used  in  tanning  ■*. 

Medical  Virtue             -  767 

— —  Prescriptions       -         -  7fi9 

—  Bark,  substitute  for     -  766 
Oat,  cultivated  81 

,  History  *. 

,  Medical  use        -         -        88 

Oil,  its  use  in  the  bite  of  a  Vi- 
per ....        15 
< — -,  its  effects  in  Hydrophobia 

and  the  Plague  -         16-17 

— ,  its  effects  in  Putrid  Ferer     17 
— -,  its  use  in  Dropsy  -        18 

— ,  Preparations  w. 

Oil  produced  from  Grape-stones 

in  Italy  160 

— ,  Linseed  331 

Oldacre,  Mr.  SeeCfround  Ivj 

Olive,  European  13 

,  History  ib. 

,  Medical  use  14 

Oil  ---£». 

Onion,  common  -        -      343 

,  Medical  use  tft. 

,  Sea        -        -        -334 
■  ,  Medical  use  -      335 

Opiate,  or  Thebaic  Pills      -      445 
Opiate  Electuary  -      539 

Opium,  combined  with  Casn- 
phor  388 

,  Pills  of  -        .      445 

— — ,    generally    corrupted 
w ith  cow-dung.    See  Poppy , 
White      ....      509 
■ ,  English  -      d. 

,  Turkey  -      *SS 

■  ■  ,  East  Indian  -       ib. 

,  Narcotic  Virtues     -      5W 

-,  Purified         -        -       588 

— ,  Tincture  of  ib. 

— ,  Ammoniated  Tincture  589 

Pills,  Watery  Extract, 

and  Opiate  Powder  -       **. 

,  Confection  of  580 

— ,  a  table  showing  the 
proportion  of,  in  some  com- 
pound Medicines 

-,  Prescriptions.  See  Pop- 
py, White.        -        -     581-5M 
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Opium,  its  effects  counteracted    * 

by  Lemon  juice         -        -  607 
Orach.  See  Goose-foot 

Orange        ....  657 

,  Essences  of     -        -  669 

,  Wine  and  Pie         -        id. 

Tarts        ...  660 

Puffs        -        -        -        ib. 

Orchis,  Male       ...  740 

,  method  of  curing  741 

Oxymel  of  Squills  -  336 

Oxy  muriatic  Alkaline  Water  269 

i  ■      ■     -,  Medical  use   ib. 


PALMA  Christi,  common  808 

■  Medical  use         80S 
»'          ,  Prescription  for 

a  Clyster  -        -        -  '  804 

Palmated  Larkspur     -        -      547 

■  ■  ■  .■  ■,  its  use  in 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  in 
destroying  lice,  &c.  -      548 

Pausic,  or  three-coloured  Violet  730 
— — ,  a  remedy  for  Crusta 

Lactea  ....  731 
Paregoric  Elixir  -        -      394 

Pareira  Brava  -        -      853 

,  its  use  in  Co- 
lics .        -        -        854 
Parkinson  on  the  virtues  of  Di- 

gitalics,  or  Foxglove  -  591 
Parsle> ,  common  -  -  307 
— — ,  virtues  -  -  ib. 
Parsnip,  rough  -        -      300 

Peach  Tree,  common  -      478 

,  Medical  Virtue        ib. 

Pearson,  DrXSeorge,  introduces 
into  medical  practice  Phos- 
phate of  Soda  -      273 
Pearson,  Dr.  on  the  English 

Opium     ...        -      521 

Pennyroyal  Mint         -  571 

■  ■   ,  employed  as 

a  popular  remedy  -        ib. 

Peony,  common  -        -      544 

,  its  use  in  Epilepsy  ib. 

Pepper,  Black  -        -        SO 

1,  History  31 

,  Medical  use       -      31—33 

,  White     .      -  32— S3 

,  Guinea  -        -      144 

,  History  -        -        ib, 

,  Medical  use  -      145 

Peppermint         ...      569 
—^ -Water       -        -      570 

■  ,  Spirit  of  -        ib. 

■  ,  Oil  of  -  -  ib. 
Percival,  Dr.  on  Salep  -  741 
Peruvian  Bark, combined  with 

Camphor  -        -      389 


Pills  of  Aloes  and  Assafcetida    288 

■  Aloes  and  Ginger  348 
— —  compound  of  Aloes        349 

■  Aloes  and  Assafcetida      ib. 
—  Aloes  with  Colocynth      ib. 

■  Aloes  and  Myrrh      -      360 
Pimento,  or  Jamaica  Pepper     479 

-,  Natural  History  and 

Medical  Virtues  -  -  480 
Pines,  on  the  Timber  of  ,  798 
Pink  Clove  -      4& 

,  Syrup  of  -      460 

Pitch  ...       -  194 

Phosphate  of  Soda       -        -      271 

,  Medical  use  273 

Plantain,  common  Great     -        86 
■,  Medical  uses        -        87 

,  is  excluded  from  the 

88 
288 


Pharmacopeias 
Plaister  of  Assafcetida 
Poison  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade, its  manner  of  operat- 
ing -  178 

■  — ,  antidote  against       ib. 
Poison  Nut.  SeeNutVomic 

Poll  Evil  in  Horses,  experiment 

of  the  use  of  Laurel  Water  in  488 
Pomegranate  Tree       -        -      481 

■  ,  Medical  Virtues   ib. 

Poppy,  White     -        -        -      508 

■,  History         -        ib. 
,  quantity  export- 
ed from  the  Ganges  -      509 

,  manner  of  col-  - 
lecting  -  ib. 

,  account  of  its 
first  cultivation,  for  Opium, 
in  Britain         ...      510 

,  Preparations  of, 
from  the  English       -        -      522 
,  Medical  Virtues  525 
Potash,  Natural  History  of         249 

,  Properties  of  -      250 

,  methods  of  obtaining     250 
—251 

,  Water  of  -      256 

,  Medical  use    -        -      259 

— ,  formerly  strongest  com- 
mon Caustic  ib. 
"■  ■    '   ,  with    Lime,  formerly 
milder  common  Caustic     -      260 
,  Carbonate  of           -      261 

t ,  pure  Carbonate  of  Ifc. 

— — ,  Solution  of  Super-Car- 
bonate of         -        -        -      263 
,  Sulphate  of     -        -      266 
— — ,  Tartrate  of,  and  Soda    275 
Powder  of  Squills  -      337 

Pulmonary  Consumptions,  on 

the  use  of  Digitalis  in        -      594 
Pm 595 
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Procreation,  provocatives  to  589 
Prone,  common,  or  Plum-tree  484 
— ,  their  opening  qualities  485 

Q. 

QUASSIA,  Bitter       -        -  447 

— — ,  its  use  in  Fevers  448 

Quassia,  Si maniba       -        -  449 

— — ,  Medical  use         -  450 

Quince  Pudding  -        -  494 

■  Tree,  common  -  495 

— ,  Officinal  and  Culinary 

preparations  •-        -        -  494 


RAISINS  -      158 

Raspberry  Bush  -        .      501 

Syrup  of     -        -      502 

■■■  Jam,     Dumplings, 

Tarts,  and  Cream  £*. 

Bats,  how  to  destroy  -      170 

Rattlesnake  Root,  or  Milkwort  629 

Ray,  on  Sugar     -        -        -        52 

— -,  on  Foxglove       -        -      598 

Red  Poppies,  Syrup  of        -      535 

,  Prescriptions       536 

Red  Saunders  Tree      -        -      960 

,    produces 

Dragon's  Blood  JJ. 

Resin,  Yellow  -        -      787 

— ,  common  -        -      799 

-,  Black  ». 

,  Liquid      -        -        -      796 

Rhododendion,  Yetlow-ftower- 
«4  -      456 

,  Medical  use         457 

Rheumatism.  Sue  Officinal  Gnai- 

acum 
Rhubarb     -        -     •  -        .      408 
,  History  of  its  intro- 
duction into  England        -      403 
',  Medical  use         -      413 

• Wine  -        -      414 

%  Tincture      -        -        ib. 
*  ,  compound  Tincture    415 

,  Tincture  of,  with 
Aloes       -        -        -        -        ib. 
— — ,  Tincture    of,  with 
Gentian  -        -  #     -        ib. 

,  compound  Pills  of      416 
■     ■,  reasons  for  cultivat- 
ing it  in  Britain        -        -      404 
RochelleSalt       -        -        -      275 
Rome,  number  of  Poisons  in       878 
Rosemary,  common.  87 

»  ■,  History  and  Medi- 

cal use     -        -        *       -        88 
>,  Spirit  of      -        -        89 

,  Oil  of  -        -        tt. 

Rose,  Red  Officinal  -      405 


Rose  Water  -     419 

,  Prescriptions  «*. 

Roses,  Conserve  of      -        -     416 

-,  Infusions  of       -        -      416 

-,  Honey  of  -        -       ft. 

Rue,  common      ...     434 
,  its  use  in  the  Fits  of  Chil- 
dren -      485 
Russei,  Lord  William.  See  Tor 
ti) 

8. 


SACRED  Tincture 
Saffron 

»  History 
— — ,  Medical  use 
-,9yrup 


-     359 
38 

49 
48 
Saffron  Waldeo,  why  so  called    39 
Saffron,  common  Meadow  361 

,  Medical  Virtue*      -      391 

,  Oxymel  of      -        .     361 

Salep.  Sm  Orchis,  Male 
Salmon  on  Foxglove  -     K3 

Salt  of  Tartar  -      991 

Saltwort,  Prickly,  fee  Potash  949 
Sarsaparilla  ...  841 
Sarsaparilla,  Decoction  of  94S 
Sassafras  Tree  -     S7» 

,  Volatile  OB  of  S76 

Sauce  Alone,  or  Stinking  Hedge 

Mustard  ...      00 

Saunders,  White  98 

,  History     -       tt. 

,  Medical  Vir- 
tues 91 
Savin,  common                           9H 

.,  Extract  of  -      868 

,  Ointment  *. 

Saxifrage  ....  436 
1  '  ,  Medical  Virtue  ib. 

>,  8mall  991 

,  Medical  Virtues  ». 

Scammoay  Bindweed  -      Ml 

t  History      -        -      106 
,  is  a  strong  Purga- 
tive      -  106— HR 

,  Dose  -        -      M 

— — — ,  good  in  Biopsy  166 
— — .,  Preparations  I6&-M9 
,  Powders  of      10&-M9 


Scotch  Fir 


Scurvy-grass 


place  of  growth 


783 
999 
906 


Scurvy,  on  the  use  of 

juice  In 
SeaEryngo.  See  Holly 
Sea  Wormwood 
Beneka,  Decoction  of. 

tlesnake  Root 


-,  compound  Juice  of  609 


701 
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Senna.  See  Cassia,  Egyptian  4  IT 

Sequin,  Turkish  -  202 

SeFinchamps,  M.  701 

Sherry         ....  158 

Silk  and  Si  Ik- worms  -  756 

Silk,  manufacture  of  -  75T 

Silver  FiMrce      ...  776 

^  use  in  Scurvy  77T 

-,  place  of  growth  800 


Simples,  English 
Single  Tea  ... 

Sloes,  Conserve  of 
Sloe-tree  - 

Smoking  Tobacco        - 
Snakeweed  ... 

-,  Medical  Virtues 


Snake-root 


-,  Tincture  of 


487 
219 
483 
488 

196 
879 
880 
748 
744 
1*4 
255 


Snuff-taking 

Soap,  on  the  formation  of    - 

Soap  Liniment,  compound  308 

,  Tincture  of  ik. 

,  Prescriptions     -      893— £04 

Soap  wort    •        -        .        .      469 

,  its  use  in  the  Vone- 

real  Disease  ...  460 
Soda,  Natural  History  of  -  368 
— ,  Properties  of      -        -      254 

,  method  of  obtaining*  254-255 

— ,  method  of  distinguishing 
it  from  Potash  -        -      856 

,  dried  Carbonate  of     -      271 

,  Phosphate  of      -      271—273 

— ,  Sulphate  of  274 

,  Tartrate  of,  and  Kali         875 

Solution  of  Saper-Carboiiate  of 
Potash     ....      gas 

■ '     ■  ■  »  Medical uso 264 

Sorrel,  common  -        -      866 

Souchong  Test     -       «       -219 
Southernwood      -        .        -      686 
,  Decoction  of, 
for  Fomentations     -        -      667 
Spanish  Flies,eoaipound  Plait- 

terof  .  .  .  .615 
Spearmint  <■.  568 

— * — — ,  Distilled  Waiter  568 

— « ,  Spirit  of,  and  Vola- 
tile OU.of  ik. 
-,  compound  Infusion  of  566 
19 
882 
800 
781 
782 
835 
it. 


Spermaceti 
Spleenwort  - 

Spruce,  place  of  growth  of 
Spruce  Beer,  bow  to  make 
■  Wiao,  how  to  mako 

Skills         -        -        .       . 

1,  Conserves  of 

>,  Tincture  of     - 

-» Honey,  &c  of 
■*■      —,  drying  of 


Squills,  dried  Sea 
,  Pills 


38T 


>,  Prescriptions  -      889 

Squire,  Dr.  on  Cowhage  -  645 
St.  Anthony's  Fire,  of  the  use 

of  Laurel  Water  in  -      491 

*  Starch  ....  73 
— ■ — ,  Mucilage  of  -  -  79 
Stavesacre.  See  Palmated  Larkspur 
St.  John's  Wort,  perforated  670 
'  ,  ,  its  ancient  use 

in  expelling  the  devil  -  671 
Stoerck,  Dr.  See  Hemlock,  common 
Stone  Pine  ...      797 

—  Kernels  ik. 

Stone,  Dr.  on  the  Hop  -  821 
Storax,  Officinal  -      444 

,  Purified  -      445 

,aPillsof  -       -        ib. 

Succory,  Wild     ...      680 

■  ,  use  ia  Venereal  Ob- 
structions        ...      681 

Sugar-cane  .        .       -       47 

■  -,  Chemical  qualities  48 
Sugar-cane,  Medical  uses  48—40 
— — ,  History  -  49 
— — ■ fiyrops  62 

-  fiees*        -        -        68 

Sulphate  of  Soda  -        -      274 

- ,  Medical  use    275 


Surnack,  Elm-leaved 
-,  Medical  1 


Swallow-wort     - 


an  antidote  to 


27T 


278 


Poison 

Sweet  Bay,  common  ._ 

,   Natural  History  of  401 

Syrup  of  Clove,  July-iower  400 

Colchicam    -        -  868 

Raspberry    -       -  502 

.  Squills                   -  896 


TAMARIND  Tree      - 
— ,  in  Sore  Throat 


Tanning,  process  of     - 
Tansy,  common 

■,  use  in  Gout     - 
— — ,  Pudding         -        - 
Tar  Water,  how  to  make     - 

■,  its  use  in  Medicine 
Tar  Ointment      - 
— ,  process  of  manufacture 

— ,  a  Medicine 

Tartar,  Salt  of     ... 

-,  Vitriolated     - 


836      TartarizedKali 
ik.      - 
837 


623 
624 
768 
684 
665 
ik. 
784 
ik. 
786 
791 

—793 
793 
262 
266 
270 
Medical  uso    270 

— «31 
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Tartrate  of  Soda  and  Kali 
i  ■  ,  Medical  i 


*75 
S76 
4T6 
815 


Tarts,  Green  Almond 
Tea     - 

— ■,  on  the  two  kinds  of  Green 
*    and  Black        ...      216 
— ,  general  description  of  the 

tree  ....      217 

— ,  Green  -      218 

— ,  Bohea  ...      219 

— -,  of  Japan  ...  224 
— -,  supposed  miraculous  ori- 
gin of  -  -  -  -  ib. 
— -,  manufacture  of  -  -  225 
— ,  bat  one  species  of  -  226 
— ,  why  first  used  in  Infusion  228 
—234 
— ,  manner  of  using  In  China 

and  Japan        -        -     •-      229 
— ,  virtues  of      -  230 

— ,  quantity  of,  imported  into 

Europe  .      2S6 

Temperance  the  best  cure  for 

the  Gout  ...      706 

Temple,  Sir  William,  on  Mojca  692 

Thorn  Apple        -     '   -        -      186 

-,  a  Narcotic  Poison  187 

■  ,  Medical  Virtues    188 

—190 
Thornton  Dr.  his  letter  to  Mr. 

Chamberlaine,  on  Cowhage    649 
Thyme,  Mother  of       -       .      577 
■,  common  garden       -      578 
Tobacco      -       «*  190 

— — ,  History  and  introduc- 
tion of,  into  Britain  -      191 

.,  Medical  Virtues  191— 194 

Tolu  Tree,  Balsam  of  -      436 

— — -,  Tincture  of        -      437 
■-,  Syrup         -        -        ib. 
Tooth-ach,  cured  by  Mora  70S 

Tormentil,  common     -        .      SOS 
— — ,  its  virtues  as  aa  As- 
tringent ...      501 
— — ,  account  of  its  efficacy 
in  various  diseases,  by  a  poor 
man         -  ib. 
Touchwood,  or  Agaric         -      888 
Tragaoanth,  Mucilage  of  Gum    655 

•— ,  M  ucilage  of  ib. 

■  ■     '     ,  compound  Pow- 
der of.  &e  Goat's  Thorn         656 
Treacle        ....        49 
Tunky.  See  Single  Tea 
Turmeric,  Long-rooted        -        11 
■■  ■,  History  ib* 
s  Medical  uses        -        12 
Turpentine,  Venice     -        -      773 
,  common            -        ib. 
■       ,  Oil  of      -        -      775 


Turpentine,  Recttted  OH  of      TTft 

,  Prescriptions  a. 

Turpentines,  their  Medical  use  7T4 

U. 
UNDBRWOQD,  Dr.  on  Cow-  . 

hage  -  -  -  .  M6 
Upright  Virgin's  Bower  -  559 
*  ■  ■    ',  its  use  in 

Ulcers,  dec.  ib. 


VALERIAN,  Wild  -        34 

■  ,  History  and  Medici- 

nal use      -        -        -        35— ^T 
,  Tincture  of         -        37 


Venn,  Mr.  on  Tea 

.      MS 

Vine,  common     - 

-      157 

— ,  History 

157—158 

Vinegar  of  Squills 

-      336-437 

Violet,  Sweet      - 

-       -      W 

-,  Syrup  of  the  Flowers  79 
— ,  Culinary  preparation  &. 
Variolated  Kali  -        -     «7 

—.Medical  use    *K 

Volatile  Oils       ...     50 

,   on  distillation 

for  -        ...     564 

■,  how  to  be  pre- 
served after  distillation    -     567 
Volatile  Alkali,  Foetid  Spirit  of  £80 

W. 
WAKE-ROBIN  -       •     726 

<  — ,  its  use  in  Rheu- 

matic Pains     ...     751 
Wall  Pellitory  -       -     8tt 

,  its  use  as  a  Dta- 


'    retic 

Wall-Stone  Crop,  or  Wall  Pep- 
per «•        -       -     4W 

,  its  use  ia  Scor- 
butic Humours  *. 
Walmt-tree,  conuaon               710 

Wood      -       -     771 

Walnuts,  how  to  pickle  -  «*. 
Water,  compound  Lime  •  430 
Water  Cresses  -     611 

,  Medical  Vbrtu»6« 

Water  Dock        ...    964 

,  Medical  Virtues    366 

Water-Hemlock,  tee-leaved     310 

,  Medical  Virtuei3ll 

Water-Parsnip,  creeping  266 

■      ■         ■    ■   -,  good  in  Cuta- 

neoos  Eruptions  -    W 

Water  of  Potash  -       -    86 

—Pure  Kali     -       -    ttt 

»  Prepared  Kali     •    66J 

■  SfnVCaritoMteof  Kali  * 
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Water  of  Oxymuriatic  Alkaline  269 
Water  Speedwell.  See  Brooklime 
Water  Trefoil.  See  Buckbean 
Wax  Ointment    -        -        -         18 
Waybread.  See  Plantain 
Whaley,  Mary,  poisoned  with 

Laorel  Water  -        -      492 

Wheat,  Winter  76 

Floor     -        -  76— 77 

,  Medical  use  79 

White  Briony  Root     -        -      827 

,  Medical  Virtue   828 

White  Poppies,  Syrup  of  534— 535 
White  Spruce  Beer,  how  to 

make      -  782 

Wild,  or  Squirting  Cucumber      809 
Inspissated 


Juice  of  - 
Willis,  on  Sugar 
Willow,  Crock 

,  common  White 

■  ■        ,  Almond-leaved 
,  Bag-leaved      - 

,  Great  Round-leaved 

Wine  of  Aloes  - 
Wine,  Elder  - 
— ,  Raisin       - 

, Rhubarb 
Wines,  various    - 
Withering,  Dr,  on  the  Bear- 
^^Wry    "*-—.-     % 

,on  Foxglove 


810 
51 

829 
830 

831 
ta. 
351 
325 
158 
414 
159 

4fik  * 


—604 
Wolfs-Bane,  or  Monk's  Hood    649 


Wolfs- Bane,  Medical  use  550 

Wood-Sorrel  -      461 

,  Medical  use  462 

Woodville,  Dr.  his  case  of  the 
poisonous  effects  of  the  Thorn 
apple      ■.        -        -        -      187 

,  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Jones,   on    the    Opium 
produced    from    the    milky 
juice  of  White  Poppy      -      521 
Wormseed  -      708 

-  mode  of  giving  them  709 
Wormwood         -  688 

■  — ,  Medical  and  other 

uses         -        -        -        -      689 
,  in  Gout  -        ib. 

Worms.  See  Cowhage 
Wounds,  kept  from  mortifying 

b}  Sugar  61 

Wright,  Mr.  on  Tea     -        -      23$ 
Wright,  Dr.    on  the    Bastard 
Cabbage-tree  -      632 

Y. 

YARROW,  common           -  722 

,  use  in  Piles       -  723 

Yellow  Rosin,  Ointment  of  20 

Yellow  Water  Flag  44 

-,  Gerarde's 

account  of  its  virtues        -  41 


ZULICHEM,  Dr.  on  Gout 
See  Gout  and  Moxa  -     69T 


THE  END. 
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